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It  has  for  some  time  past  appeared  exceedingly  desirable,  that 
there  should  be  published  in  Boston  a  periodical  work,  in  which 
that  portion  of  the  community,  usually  denominated  orthodox,  can 
easily  and  frequently  express  those  views  of  truth  and  duty,  which, 
after  a  full  and  fair  examination,  are  judged  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance. At  present,  although  there  are  several  respectable  religious 
magazines  in  our  country,  none  of  them  can  be  made  to  accomphsh 
here,  all  tlie  beneficial  ends,  which  the  interests  of  the  church  now 
require.  After  serious  and  prayerful  deliberation,  therefore,  it  has 
been  determined  to  establish  a  new  magazine.  The  determination 
was  not  made  without  duly  weighing  the  responsibilities  to  be 
assumed ;  and,  since  made,  it  is  regarded  with  much  satisfaction 
by  those  who  formed  it,  and  by  many  others  to  whom  it  has  been 
communicated. 

Were  there  no  experience  on  the  subject,  we  might  safely  con- 
clude, that  a  magazine,  devoted  to  the  defence  of  truth  and  the 
refutation  of  error ; — to  a  free  and  candid  discussion  of  those  great 
topics,  which  are  connected  with  the  character  and  destiny  of  man 
as  an  accountable  and  immortal  being ; — and  to  those  objects  of 
expansive  benevolence,  which  distinguish  the  period  in  which  we 
live,  must  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  happy  instruments  that 
could  be  employed.  A  monthly  publication,  which  can  be  preserved 
in  the  form  of  a  book,  and  is  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  extended 
discussion,  combines  as  many  advantages,  perhaps,  as  are  to  be  had 
in  any  use  of  the  periodical  press ;  especially  as  applied  to  grave 
and  solemn  subjects.  While  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  avail 
themselves,  to  a  very  great  extent,  of  the  facilities  afforded  by 
monthly  magazines,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  publications 
are  equally  fit  to  promote  useful  investigation  in  morals  and  re- 
ligion. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  inferences,  however  certain  they  might 
appear.     Taking  a  retrospect  of  what  has  been  done,  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  ])ractical  godliness,  or  of  harmony  and  brotherly  cooperation, 
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or  of  Christian  enterprise, — it  is  found,  that  almost  every  advance 
has  been  made,  through  the  instrumentahty  of  religious  maga- 
zines. These  have  proved  the  most  convenient  and  respectable 
vehicles  of  thought  and  communication,  on  all  matters  relating  to 
the  prosperity  of  religion ;  and  without  such  vehicles  of  some  Idnd, 
it  would  not  be  possible  that  ministers  and  churches  should  feel  that 
strength,  or  derive  that  mutual  support,  or  make  those  exertions  for 
the  common  good  and  for  the  salvation  of  their  fellow  men,  which 
are  the  result  of  free  public  discussion  and  united  counsels. 

There  are  many  now  living,  who  well  remember  the  impulse, 
which  w^as  given  to  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  Christian 
community,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Theological  jVIagazine  in 
New  York,  about  the  year  1796,  or  1797,  to  which  some  of  the 
first  ministers  in  our  country  were  contributors ;  particularly,  that 
profound  reasoner  and  able  divine,  Dr.  Edwards,  president  of 
Union  College,  and  son  of  the  great  president  Edwards. 

The  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine  was  commenced  not 
long  afterwards ;  and  was  continued,  Avith  one  short  interval,  for 
about  fifteen  years.  During  this  period,  it  exerted  a  most  salutary 
influence  in  many  respects ;  but  especially  in  exciting  the  proper 
spirit,  and  obtaining  the  necessary  resources,  for  those  evangelical 
operations,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Connecticut  Missionary 
Society,  by  which  churches  were  organized,  revivals  of  religion 
experienced,  and  the  regular  preaching  of  the  Gospel  established, 
in  very  many  new  settlements,  which  would  otherwise  have  re- 
mamed  a  moral  wilderness,  with  little  prospect  of  being  reclaimed 
for  generations  to  come.  And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  say,  in 
passing,  that  the  trustees  of  that  Society,  a  truly  venerable  suc- 
cession of  men,  are  entitled  to  rank  high  among  those,  who  pre- 
pared the  way  for  all  the  enterprises  of  Christian  beneficence,  in 
which  our  country  now  takes  a  part.  No  person,  at  the  present 
day,  entertains  juster  sentiments,  than  they  uniformly  felt  and 
expressed,  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  sending  the  Gospel  to  every 
part  of  our  wndely  extending  territory ;  and,  during  more  than  a 
third  of  a  century,  they  have  actually  sent  fortli  missionaries, 
beginning  with  four  or  five,  and  increasing  to  more  than  fifty,  into 
the  most  remote  and  destitute  settlements.  This  hasty  tribute  to 
their  enlarged  views,  and  faithftil  labors,  we  could  not  witliliold. 

Several  other  magazines,  devoted  to  the  same  general  ol)jccts, 
were  published  at  different  times  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  places.  The  design  of  this  article  does  not  require  a  par- 
ticular enumeration  of  them. 

The  Panoplist,  however,  publislicd  in  Boston  from  1805  to 
1820,  in  sixteen  volumes,  should  not  be  omitted  here.  Besides 
exerting  an  important  influence  in  the  establishment  and  patronage 
of  Bible,  Missionary,  Tract  and  Education  Societies ;  besides 
furnishing  a  channel  for  the  communication  of  thoughts  on  the 
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most  interesting  topics,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  religious 
puhlic  was  drawn ;  it  rendered  incalculable  service  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  by  compelling  Unitarians  to  leave  the  concealment,  by  which 
they  had  so  long  been  gaining  influence,  and  in  which  lay  the  far 
greater  proportion  of  their  strength.  The  charge  of  such  conceal- 
ment was  indeed  most  indignantly  resented,  though  the  witnesses 
adduced  in  support  of  it  were  distinguished  Unitarians,  and  their 
testimony  was  perfectly  explicit.  It  is  still  more  remarkable,  that 
these  Unitarian  witnesses  were  not  publicly  reprehended  for  having 
given  their  testimony,  nor  was  their  veracity  called  in  question, 
while  the  Reviewers  in  the  Panoplist  were  bitterly  reproached  for 
republishing  their  statements  from  pages  written  by  a  leading  Unit- 
arian, for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  an  authentic  history  of 
American  Unitarianism.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Christian 
Examiner,  which  is  far  the  most  important  Unitarian  pubhcation 
in  the  United  States,  ten  years  after  the  charge  was  made  in  the 
Panoplist,  found  occasion  to  repeat  and  confirm  it.  The  disclo- 
sures, to  which  we  have  here  referred,  led  the  way  to  the  contro- 
versy of  1815,  which  called  forth  the  talents  of  the  late  Dr. 
Worcester,  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  cause  which  he 
espoused,  and  of  which  he  proved  so  able  an  advocate.  We  are 
among  tliose  who  beheve,  that  all  the  controversies  with  Unitari- 
ans, since  tlie  name  was  known  in  this  country,  have  accelerated 
die  progress  of  correct  sentiments ;  have  given  strength,  union  and 
consistency  to  the  orthodox ;  and  are  now  contributing,  in  their 
natural  and  predicted  consequences,  to  the  return  of  Boston  and 
the  vicinity  to  the  cordial  reception  of  those  doctrines,  and  the 
exemplary  practice  of  those  duties,  which  so  honorably  distinguish- 
-ed  the  first  settlers  of  New  England.  Believing  all  this,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  a  pubhcation,  which  aided  so  essentially  in  the  necessary 
developements,  must  have  had  an  indispensable  share  in  producing 
those  great  and  happy  effects,  which  are  now  witnessed.  Unless 
we  are  greatly  mistaken,  the  Unitarians  will  agree  whh  us  in  say- 
ing, that  if  any  good  is  to  be  derived  from  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  Andover ;  if  true  religion  is  promoted  by  the  erection  of 
new  churches  for  orthodox  assemblies  in  Boston ;  if  the  doctrines 
of  die  Reformation,  as  preached  in  these  assemblies,  are  to  be 
approved ;  if  revivals  of  rehgion,  as  the  orthodox  understand  the 
phrase,  are  to  be  desired  ;  if  the  education  of  hundreds  of  ministers, 
and  ultimately  of  thousands,  under  the  fostering  care  of  charitable 
institutions,  is  to  bring  down  countless  blessings  upon  our  land ;  if 
the  sending  of  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  by  Christians  in  America, 
is  a  good  work,  upon  which  the  blessing  of  God  may  be  expected  : 
— in  fine,  if  tlie  whole  system  of  religious  instruction  and  charitable 
exertion,  as  sustained  by  the  orthodox,  is  a  blessing  to  mankind ; 
— tlien  must  the  Panoplist  be  allowed  to  have  discharged  an 
important  service,  as  it  promoted  aiid  defended  all  the  measui-es, 
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wliich  led  to  these  results,  and  was  the  organ  of  many  original 
suggestions  respecting  them. 

It  is  true  tliat  the  magazines,  which  have  here  been  mentioned 
by  name,  and  many  others,  were  successively  discontinued ;  but 
this  no  more  proves  that  they  were  not  extensively  useful,  than 
the  death  or  removal  of  a  minister  proves,  that  his  labors,  through 
a  long  succession  of  years,  were  of  no  value  to  his  people,  or  to 
the  church  at  large.  A  periodical  publication  may  have  a  certain 
great  work  to  perform ;  and  when  that  is  accomplished,  it  may 
peacefully  and  honorably  repose.  The  fact  is,  that  religious  mag- 
azines in  our  country  have  been  supported  by  personal  sacrifices, 
on  the  part  of  their  projectors,  editors,  and  contributing  patrons,  of 
which  the  public  at  large  have  never  had  an  adequate  conception. 
No  class  of  men  have  deserved  more  credit  for  generous  and 
persevering  devotion  to  the  public  good ;  and  if  they  have  not  re- 
ceived this  credit,  so  far  at  least  as  the  pious  and  the  wise  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  solely  because  the  true  circumstances  of  the  case  have 
not  been  known. 

It  should  be  added,  with  reference  to  the  general  utility  of 
religious  magazines,  that  they  obviously  prepared  the  way  for 
religious  newspapers,  which  are  now  exerting  a  very  great  and  a 
very  salutary  influence  in  our  country ;  but  which,  though  destined 
to  render  essential  service  to  all  extensive  operations  of  benevo- 
lence, do  not  supersede  other  uses  of  the  periodical  press. 

The  reasons,  which  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  re- 
ligious magazine  in  Boston,  are  briefly  the  following. 

First : — There  has  been  for  several  years  past,  and  especially 
of  late,  a  great  increase  of  attention  to  religion,  in  this  city  and 
the  vicinity.  We  mean,  not  only  that  the  number  of  individuals, 
who  are  resolved  to  make  religion  their  highest  personal  concern, 
has  been  greatly  augmented ;  but  also,  that  many  others  have  had 
their  curiosity  so  far  excited,  and  their  minds  so  far  aroused,  as  to 
make  them  inquire  what  religion  is  ; — what  orthodoxy  is ; — and 
what  Unitarianism  is.  A  spirit  of  investigation  has  gone  forth, — a 
spirit  of  free  inquiry, — a  spirit  that  determines  to  examine  for 
itself,  to  hear  for  itself,  to  think  for  itself,  and  not  implicitly  to  con- 
fide in  the  representations  of  partisans ;  and  this  spirit  is  all  the 
while  adding  to  the  number  of  those  who  hear  orthodox  preach- 
ing, who  converse  with  orthodox  ministers,  who  associate  with  the 
members  of  orthodox  churches,  who  read  the  Bible  with  serious- 
ness and  with  an  anxious  desire  to  ascertain  its  real  meaning,  and 
who  admit  the  reasonableness  of  making  religion  the  first,  the  con- 
stant, and  the  greatest  object  of  attention.  This  spirit  of  investi- 
gation is  a  noble  spirit,  and  it  should  be  cherished,  and  cultivated, 
and  satisfied. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston,  and  of  many  other  i)arts  of  Massachusetts,  are,  to  an 
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unusual  degree,  an  intellectual  people.  They  are  hereditarily  and 
constitutionally  a  thinking  race  of  men ;  and  diough  opiates  have 
long  been  administered  to  the  conscience,  and  much  reproach  has 
been  thrown  on  discriminating  views  of  religion,  still  a  state  of 
torpor,  or  mental  stagnation,  is  to  them  an  unnatural  state.  No 
subjects  are  so  proper  to  occupy  the  minds  of  the  community,  at 
the  present  time,  as  those  which  relate  to  the  distinction  between 
true  and  false  doctrine;  and  thus,  to  the  great  realities,  which 
ai-e  disclosed  in  the  word  of  God.  What  can  be  plainer,  than 
that  additional  means  of  meeting  this  disposition  to  investigate 
should  be  furnished  ? 

Again ;  it  is  undeniable,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  community 
has  been  totally  deceived,  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  and  preaching 
of  the  orthodox.     Many  have  recently  discovered  the  deception 

S-actised  upon  them,  and  others  are  almost  daily  discovering  it. 
oth  classes  wish  to  know  how  far  they  have  been  deceived. 
They  are  willing  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  orthodox  themselves, 
and  to  learn  from  books  what  is  really  believed  and  taught. 

In  this  state  of  things,  nothing  can  be  more  reasonable,  than  that 
the  orthodox  should  explain  their  own  faith ;  and  that  they  should 
have  the  means  of  doing  it  conveniently  and  easily,  in  writing  as 
well  as  in  public  discourses.  They  must  themselves  tell  what  they 
believe,  or  be  content  that  Unitarians  should  do  it  for  diem.  They 
must  give  the  reasons  for  their  belief,  or  their  adversaries  will  have 
it,  that  diey  believe  without  reason. 

The  cause  of  truth  has  already  suffered  gready  in  diis  w^ay. 
Misrepresentations,  the  most  palpable  and  injurious,  of  the 
doctrines,  preaching,  and  motives  of  the  orthodox,  have  been 
conmion  for  many  years ;  and  the  continual  repetition  of  them  has 
by  no  means  ceased.  The  apparent  object  has  been  to  keep  the 
members  of  Unitarian  congregations  from  entering  the  doors  of  an 
orthodox  church ;  and  diis,  to  a  very  unhappy  extent,  has  been 
die  effect  hitherto.  There  are  not  a  few  proofs,  however,  diat 
these  misrepresentations  are  soon  to  recoil  upon  their  authors  with 
unexpected  violence.  When  diose,  who  have  been  misled,  deter- 
mine to  hear  and  examine  for  tliemselves,  they  find  every  thing  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  had  been  taught  to  anticipate.  They  exclaim 
at  once,  '  This  cannot  be  orthodoxy.  For  aught  that  we  can  see, 
this  is  reasonable,  scriptural,  and  in  agreement  widi  all  that  we 
observe  within  our  breasts,  or  in  the  world  around  us.  There  is 
nothing  here  that  violates  common  sense,  or  the  experience  of 
mankind.  Either  this  is  not  ordiodoxy,  or  we  have  been  grossly 
imposed  upon  respecting  it.' 

The  attempt  to  render  the  doctrines  held  by  our  fadiers  odious 
and  absurd,  by  giving  distorted  views  of  them,  has  pushed  its 
authors  into  an  unpleasant  dilemma.  Those  who  have  been 
deluded  are  naturally  impelled  to  say,  '  Your  views  of  orthodoxy 
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are  either  correct  or  incorrect, — fair  or  unfair.  If  correct  and 
fair,  then  the  preaching  in  new  churches  at  Boston,  and  the 
teaching  at  Andover,  though  usually  called  orthodox,  have  really 
no  resemblance  to  orthodoxy,  and  you  can  have  no  objection  to 
our  regarding  such  teaching  and  preaching  \\ith  respect,  and  to 
our  frequenting  those  places  of  worship  where  these  doctrines  are 
usually  heard.  But  if  all  the  descriptions  of  orthodoxy,  which 
we  have  heard  from  Unitarian  pulpits,  are  incorrect  and  unfair,  we 
shall  know  what  reliance  to  place  on  statements  from  the  same 
quarter  hereafter.' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  our  readers,  that  the  latter  horn 
of  this  dilemma  is  the  one,  from  which  peculiar  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended.  How  many  of  the  misrepresentations  here  alluded 
to  have  been  intentional,  and  how  many  the  result  of  ignorance,  it 
might  be  a  difficult  matter  to  settle ;  but  ignorance  is  a  very  un- 
satisfactory excuse  for  erroneous  statements,  which  are  intended 
to  make  the  cause  of  an  adversary  odious  and  contemptible,  and 
which  relate  to  the  great  and  everlasting  interest  of  immortal 
beings. 

While  Unitarians  have  generally  been  very  slow  and  reluctant 
to  tell  definitely  what  they  themselves  believe,  and  have  contended 
that  it  is  a  hardship,  and  an  insult,  that  they  should  be  required  to  do 
so,  they  have  been  very  ready  to  tell  what  the  orthodox  believe  ; 
and  to  tell  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  people  should  be  in  no 
danger  of  forming  predilections  for  orthodoxy :  thus  volunteering 
to  do  that  for  their  neighbors,  which  they  will  hardly  do  for 
themselves,  after  years  of  intreaty,  argument,  and  expostulation. 
Now  we  have  serious  objections  to  this  course  of  proceeding.  We 
wish  to  state  our  own  views  of  divine  truth,  in  our  o^vn  manner, 
and  to  defend  them  by  our  own  arguments.  We  suppose  we  can 
express  our  own  creed  more  accurately,  than  our  adversaries  can 
express  it  for  us.  At  any  rate,  we  are  desirous  of  making  the 
experiment ;  and  of  repeating  it  as  often  as  shall  be  neccessary. 
It  is  known,  indeed,  that  Unitarians,  while  they  insist  on  the  right 
of  judging  for  themselves  on  all  subjects,  claim  the  privilege  of 
judging  for  the  orthodox  too,  with  respect  to  the  terms  of  com- 
munion, ministerial  exchanges,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  ortho- 
dox are  to  regard  them.  This  privilege  they  would  gladly  enforce, 
as  unquestionable  facts  evince,  even  to  punishing  orthodox  ministers, 
who  do  not  yield  to  it,  by  ejecting  them  from  their  parishes.  It  is 
presumed  that  they  will  not  claim  the  exclusive  right  of  making 
creeds  for  others ;  but  there  would  be  nothing  more  inconsistent  in 
this,  than  attempting  to  control  the  religious  practice  of  others,  in 
reference  to  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  church  ;  and  such 
a  religious  practice,  as  results  necessarily  from  the  orthodox  creed. 

Secondly : — Unitarians  have  a  magazine  published  here,  upon 
which  they  spare  no  labor,  and  which  is  constantly  employed  in 
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promoting  their  cause.  We  must  have  the  means  of  meeting  them 
on  this  ground ;  it  being  impossible  to  do  as  much  through  the 
medium  of  works  published  at  a  distance,  as  can  be  done  on  the 
spot.  They  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  strenuous  efforts  to 
keep  up  the  publication  and  circulation  of  their  magazine  ;  and 
surely,  with  our  views  of  truth  and  duty,  we  cannot  do  less  than 
they. 

Thirdly : — There  have  been  great  accessions  of  numbers  and 
strength  to  the  body  of  orthodox  Christians  in  Boston  and  the 
vicinity,  within  a  few  years  past.  We  mention  the  fact  with 
gratitude,  but  not  with  boasting.  To  God  be  unceasing  praise, 
that  he  has  so  evidently  begun  to  turn  back  the  captivity  of  his 
people.  Human  agency  could  never  have  effected  what  has  been 
done,  and  to  God  alone  be  the  glory. 

These  accessions  of  numbers  and  strength  require  additional 
means  of  improvement,  of  instruction,  of  confirmation,  of  encour- 
agement. As  readers  are  multiplied,  there  is  more  need  of 
writing ;  as  invitations  to  labor  are  strongly  presented,  they 
prompt  to  seize  the  proper  occasions,  and  the  proper  topics,  for 
discussion ;  and  as  the  cause  of  truth  advances,  it  is  plain  that 
new  measures  and  new  efforts  will  be  constantly  demanded.  The 
present  day  is  not  a  time  for  inaction,  nor  for  hesitating  and  dilatory 
movements. 

Fourthly : — The  Unitarian  controversy,  as  it  is  now  conducted  in 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  embraces  nearly 
all  the  great  points  of  fundamental  truth  and  fundamental  error. 
It  is,  as  we  firmly  believe,  one  of  the  last  great  controversies, 
wliich  is  to  afflict  the  church ;  and,  although  we  w^ould  by  no 
means  ad\ase  to  have  it  introduced  where  it  is  unknown,  still 
there  is  httle  doubt  that  it  must,  for  a  time,  attract  the  attention 
of  many  individuals,  in  almost  every  part  of  our  country.  Tlie 
history  of  this  controversy,  so  far  as  it  has  already  proceeded, 
does  not  furnish  any  ground  of  alarm  for  the  future  ;  but,  in  order 
to  make  a  proper  use  of  advantages,  as  well  as  to  correct  misrep- 
resentations, it  is  necessary  that  the  orthodox  should  have  some 
regular  channel  of  communicating  w^itli  the  public. 

For  these  reasons  a  new  magazine  has  been  commenced,  to 
which  The  Sjnrit  of  the  Pilgrims  is  considered  an  approj)riate 
name. 

Those  principles,  which  were  the  glory  of  our  fathers,  and  by 
which  New  England,  and  other  parts  of  our  country  settled  from 
New  England,  have  obtained  a  name  and  a  praise  in  the  earth,  are 
still  entertained  by  a  vast  majority  of  their  descendants.  There 
has  been,  it  is  true,  a  serious  and  lamented  defection  from  ortho- 
doxy, in  the  most  populous  parts  of  Massachusetts ;  but,  even  in 
this  commonwealth,  if  the  whole  number  of  decided  Unitarians 
were  ascertained,  we  feel  authorized  by  their  own  publications  to 
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assert,  that  this  sect  comprises  but  a  small  minority  of  the  whole 
number  of  inhabitants.  This  minority  has,  indeed,  by  various 
means,  which  cannot  be  described  here,  but  which  may  be  fully 
developed  in  our  future  numbers,  gotten  possession  of  the  most  ven- 
erable and  best  endowed  college  in  the  United  States ;  and  enrols 
among  its  adherents  not  a  few  men  of  cultivated  talent  and  re- 
spectable literary  acquisitions.  It  is  intrenched  also  in  great  wealth. 
Out  of  Massachusetts,  however,  Unitarianism  has  little  strength. 
Taking  New  England  together,  with  all  its  schools,  colleges, 
theological  seminaries,  churches,  and  other  means  of  influencing 
public  opinion,  the  orthodox  have  no  occasion  to  shrink  from  a 
comparison  with  their  opponents,  in  regard  to  talents,  learning, 
eloquence,  public  spirit,  enterprise,  and  charitable  exertions  of  every 
kind.  As  to  labors  for  the  conversion  of  men,  and  the  salvation 
of  souls,  it  is  not  known  that  Unitarians,  as  a  body,  or  that  any 
considerable  number  of  them,  feel  any  solicitude  on  the  subject, 
or  would  wish  to  have  it  believed  that  the  souls  of  men  are  in  any 
great  danger.  Looking,  then,  at  the  present  state  of  things  among 
all  the  classes  of  professed  Christians  in  our  community,  the  orthodox 
feel  themselves  to  be  the  proper  and  legitimate  representatives  of 
their  pilgrim  fathers.  They  consider  this  claim  to  be  no  assumption ; 
nor  does  it  savor  of  ostentation,  whether  reference  is  had  to  their 
numbers,  their  principles,  their  designs,  or  their  motives  as  explain- 
ed by  their  conduct. 

We  would  not  intimate,  that  tlie  first  settlers  of  New  England 
were  never  mistaken  in  their  views  of  truth  and  duty ;  much  less 
that  they  were  not  exposed  like  other  men,  to  passion,  prejudice, 
and  all  the  common  frailties  of  the  human  condition.  But  we 
regard  them  as  a  very  extraordinary  race  of  men,  whose  minds 
were  enlightened  by  an  intelligent  and  prayerful  perusal  of  God's 
word ',  whose  hearts  were  habitually  under  the  influence  of 
divine  truth ;  whose  passions  were,  to  a  very  remarkable  extent, 
chastened  and  subdued ;  whose  aims  were  great,  noble,  and 
comprehensive,  embracing  all  the  important  subjects  of  human 
interest,  reaching  forward  through  all  future  ages,  and  taking  hold 
of  eternity.  We  do  not  contend,  that  they  drove  every  pin 
exactly  right  in  the  tabernacle  which  they  set  up,  on  their  first 
arrival  in  the  wilderness.  And  when  they  gradually  reared  the 
great  moral  and  polhical  edifice,  upon  which  their  hands  were  so 
industriously  employed,  we  do  not  suppose  that  every  stone  was 
laid  in  precisely  the  best  place  for  it,  or  that  the  symmetry  of  every 
part  was  absolutely  perfect.  Still,  it  was  a  grand  edifice,  built  on 
a  broad  and  solid  foundation,  rising  in  goodly  proportions,  and  in  a 
magnificent  style,  an  imperishable  monument  of  the  skill,  science, 
and  public  spirit  of  the  builders ;  and  we  will  venture  to  predict, 
that  the  more  this  edifice  is  examined  and  studied,  the  more  it  will 
be  admired,  even  down  to  the  latest  ages  of  the  world. 
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We  would  by  no  means  encourage  an  indiscriminate  reverence 
for  antiquity;  and  a  blind  partiality  for  the  institutions  of  our 
fathers,  merely  because  they  ivere  the  institutions  of  our  fathers, 
is  certainly  not  to  be  cherished.  Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken, 
however,  it  will  be  admitted  in  all  future  times,  that  the  pilgrims 
were  distinguished  for  possessing  all  the  stamina  of  an  illustrious 
character ;  and  that  they  were  thus  enabled  to  act  so  wisely,  as 
they  did,  for  posterity  and  for  the  world.  Among  the  admirable 
traits,  which  their  history  makes  apparent,  even  to  a  cursory  reader, 
the  following  should  not  be  omitted  on  this  occasion. 

The  fathers  of  New  England  were  remarkable  for  entertaining 
a  habitual  reverence  for  the  word  of  God.  The  Bible  was  their 
polestar,  their  guide,  their  universal  directory.  They  studied  it ; 
they  neglected  no  helps  within  their  reach  for  understanding  it ; 
they  were  familiar  with  the  original  languages,  in  which  it  was 
written  ;  they  knew  the  English  translation  to  be  able  and  faithful ; 
and  they  expected  all  the  people  to  read  and  understand  it,  in  the 
vernacular  tongue. 

They  were  men  of  prayer.  They  did  not  suppose  that  the 
Bible  would  ever  be  properly  understood,  unless  by  those  who  be- 
sought the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Upon  every  measure, 
whether  of  a  private  or  a  public  nature,  they  invoked  the  divine 
blessing.  This  led  them  to  examine  well,  as  to  the  character  of 
every  enterprise,  in  which  they  engaged,  and  to  inquire  whether 
all  their  measures  were  such  as  God  would  approve. 

They  cultivated  the  religion  of  the  heart.  Forms  and  cere- 
monies, and  even  creeds,  professions  and  covenants,  were  never 
suffered  to  usurp  the  place  of  internal  principle ;  nor  to  be  any 
thing  more  than  signs  of  what  the  man  actually  was,  or  ought  to  be. 
There  never  was  a  country,  in  which  so  little  reliance  was  placed 
upon  externals ;  and  in  which  the  minds  of  all,  even  of  the  least 
intelligent,  were  so  constantly  directed  to  the  heart. 

They  sought  primarily  the  prosperity  of  the  church.  It  was  for 
the  sake  of  the  church  that  they  came  into  voluntary  exile.  To 
Christ  and  the  church  they  consecrated  every  thing  dear  to  them ; 
well  knowing,  that  if  religion  prospered,  and  the  people  generally 
became  friends  of  God  and  heirs  of  his  heavenly  kingdom,  their 
temporal  interests  would  never  be  in  danger. 

They  were  men  of  great  public  spirit.  Next  to  genuine  religion, 
this  is  the  noblest  trait  in  the  human  character ;  and  it  is  never 
found,  in  its  highest  excellence,  separate  from  religion.  There 
have  been,  indeed,  many  instances  of  inflexible  magistrates,  and 
other  laborious  public  servants,  who  generously  disregarded  their 
private  interests,  and  were  intently  devoted  to  the  public  good,  from 
motives  of  ambition,  consistency  of  conduct,  and  a  strong  sense  of 
what  was  fit  and  becoming,  without  any  proper  feeling  of  accounta- 
bility to  God.  And  this  is  so  different  from  the  ordinary  selfishness 
voi,.   I.  2 
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of  mankind,  that  it  commands  universal  respect.  The  Pilgrims 
were  public  spirited  from  the  highest  motives,  and  to  the  greatest 
extent.  Had  it  not  been  so,  the  American  colonies  would  have 
sunk  into  semi-barbarism,  instead  of  rising,  as  they  regularly  did, 
in  the  scale  of  improvement. 

The  Pilgrims  had  gained  a  true  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
They  embraced  no  vain  theories.  They  tried  no  Utopian  experi- 
ments ;  even  in  circumstances,  where,  to  philosophical  minds,  let 
loose  from  the  Bible,  the  temptation  to  experimenting  would  have 
been  irresistible. 

It  was  because  our  ancestors  possessed  these  great  qualities, 
that  they  were  able,  simultaneously,  and  at  the  very  moment  of 
entering  the  wilderness,  to  accomplish  three  of  the  grandest  objects, 
which  ever  attracted  the  attention  of  men  as  social  beings,  and  as 
preparing  for  an  endless  state  of  existence  hereafter.  Theso 
three  objects  were  the  establishment  of  a  civil  government,  which 
proved  the  strongest,  the  least  burdensome,  the  most  free,  and  the 
most  faithfully  administered,  that  the  world  had  ever  seen, — the 
provision  for  universal  education,  so  that  all  the  people  might  read 
the  word  of  God,  and  understand  their  true  interests, — and  the 
provision  for  public  worship,  so  as  to  bring  the  plain  and  faithful 
teaching  of  religion  within  a  moderate  distance  of  every  man's 
dwelling.  These  things  had  never  been  done  before,  in  so  perfect 
a  manner. 

And  when  we  look  at  the  improvements  of  more  than  two 
centuries,  in  those  respects  where  improvement  has  been  greatest, 
what  do  they  all  amount  to,  but  a  very  moderate  use  of  those 
advantages,  which  were  derived  from  the  wisdom  and  public  spirit 
of  our  fathers  ?  On  the  subject  of  education,  for  instance,  what 
more  enlarged  and  thorough  plan  could  be  devised  at  the  present 
day,  than  that  every  neigltborhood  should  have  its  school,  at 
which  every  child  should  be  expected  to  attend  ?  The  college, 
too,  founded  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  state, — what  a  testimony  it 
bore  to  the  foresight,  and  zeal,  and  well-directed  enterprise  of  the 
founders  ?  and  though  now  in  disastrous  eclipse,  it  will  yet  shine 
forth,  and  repeat  the  honorable  testimony  to  admiring  ages,  which 
shall  rise  up  in  long  succession,  and  call  its  early  patrons  blessed. 

We  have  made  this  hasty  refer-ence  to  the  claims  of  the  Pilgrims 
upon  our  reverence  and  gratitude,  principally  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
plaining our  reasons  for  the  name  we  have  chosen ;  and  not  because 
we  supposed  it  possible,  in  so  short  a  compass,  to  do  justice  to  the 
taJents  and  virtues  of  these  illustrious  men  of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy.  A  more  deliberate  survey  of  the  character  and 
actions,  by  which  a  foundation  for  a  vast  empire  was  so  skilfully 
laid,  will  probably  occupy  some  pages  of  a  future  number. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  remarks,  the  terms  orthodox  and 
orthodoxy  have  been  used ;  and  doubtless  it  will  be  expedient  to 
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use  them,  in  many  instances,  hereafter.  It  seems  proper,  therefore, 
to  explain  the  meaning,  which  we  attach  to  them. 

To  avoid  tedious  circumlocution  it  is  necessary  to  describe 
classes  of  men,  or  of  opinions,  by  a  single  epithet:  and  this,  when 
fairly  done,  far  from  being  an  evil,  as  some  have  thought  it  to  be, 
is  in  fact  a  great  convenience.  Thus,  in  the  present  case,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  men  in  our  community,  who  agree  in 
receiving  a  certain  system  of  religious  doctrines.  How  shall  this 
body  of  men  be  described,  unless  by  applying  to  them  some 
epithet,  which,  from  long  established  usage,  has  a  definite  meaning, 
and  which,  when  tlius  applied,  leaves  a  correct  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  the  reader?  Shall  we  be  obliged  to  repeat  the  doctrines, 
which  we  believe,  as  often  as  we  refer  to  tliem  ?  So  clumsy  an 
expedient  will  not  surely  be  recommended. 

In  selecting  a  term,  by  which  to  designate  that  class  of  doctrines, 
usually  called  the  doctrines  of  grace,  or  the  doctrines  of  the  refor- 
mation, we  do  not  find  any  which  is  preferable  to  the  word  orthodox; 
nor  any  which  is  more  fair  and  proper,  either  as  it  respects  our 
adversaries  or  ourselves.  They  will  not  accuse  us  of  begging  tho 
question,  merely  because  this  word  is  derived  from  two  Greek 
words,  which  signify  correct  opinions.  Nor  will  they  imagine 
that  we  are  so  silly  as  to  contend,  that  our  opinions  are  of  course 
correct,  merely  because  we  call  them  so.  We  do  indeed  believe 
them  to  be  correct,  but  for  weightier  reasons  than  their  having  a 
good  name  attached  to  them.  We  speak  of  Unitarians;  but 
we  do  not  mean  to  admit,  that  those  who  have  assumed  this  name 
are  the  only  behevers  in  tlie  divine  unity.  The  orthodox  have 
uniformly,  and  without  a  single  exception,  believed  in  this  cardinal 
doctrine  of  revelation ;  and  any  implication,  or  insinuation,  to  tlio 
contrary  has  always  been  unjust.  Still,  as  the  term  Unitarian  is 
now  understood,  there  seems  to  be  no  danger  in  using  it. 

If  it  be  asked.  What  do  the  orthodox  believe,  and  how  is  the 
term  now  to  be  understood  ?  we  answer ;  tliat  from  the  reforma- 
tion, (and  there  is  no  need  that  we  should  go  back  further,)  a 
certain  system  of  doctrines  has  been  called  orthodox.  These 
doctrines  contain,  as  we  believe,  the  great  principles  of  revealed 
truth.     Among  them  are  the  following  :  viz. 

That,  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  men  are,  in  their  natural  state, 
altogether  destitute  of  true  holiness,  and  entirely  depraved  : 

That  men,  though  dius  depraved,  are  justly  required  to  love 
God  witli  all  the  heart,  and  justly  punishable  for  disobedience ;  or, 
in  other  words,  they  are  complete  moral  agents,  proper  subjects  of 
moral  government,  and  truly  accountable  to  God  for  their  actions  : 

That,  in  the  unspeakable  wisdom  and  love  of  God,  was  disclosed 
a  plan  of  redemption  for  sinful  men  : 

That,  in  the  developcment  of  this  plan,  God  saw  fit  to  reveal  so 
much  concerning  die  nature  and  the  mode  of  the  divine  existence, 
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as  that  lie  is  manirested  to  liis  creatures  as  the  Father,  tlie  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  these  Three,  each  partaking  of  all 
the  attrihutes  of  the  Deity,  and  being  entitled  to  receive  divine 
worship  and  adoration,  are  the  one  living  and  true  God  : 

That  die  Son  of  God,  laying  aside  the  glory  which  he  had  with 
the  Father  from  everlasting,  came  do^vn  from  heaven,  took  upon 
himself  man's  nature,  and  by  his  humihation,  suilerings  and  death, 
made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world  : 

That  in  consequence  of  this  atonement,  the  offer  of  pardon  and 
eternal  life  was  freely  made  to  all ;  so  that  those,  who  truly  repent 
of  sin  and  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  will  be  saved  : 

That  men  are  naturally  so  averse  to  God  and  holiness,  that,  if 
left  to  themselves,  they  reject  the  ofters  of  salvation,  and  neither 
repent  of  sin  nor  truly  believe  in  a  Saviour : 

That  God,  being  moved  with  infinite  love  and  compassion,  sends 
forth  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure,  by  whose 
beneficent  energy  an  innumerable  multitude  of  the  human  family 
are  renewed,  sanctified,  and  prepared  for  heaven ;  while  others 
are  suffered  to  pursue  the  course  which  they  have  freely  chosen, 
and  in  which  they  obstinately  persevere  till  the  day  of  salvation 
is  past : 

That  God,  in  his  providential  dispensations,  in  the  bestowment 
of  his  saving  mercy,  and  in  his  universal  government,  exhibits  his 
adorable  perfections,  in  such  a  manner,  as  will  call  forth  the  admi- 
ration and  love  of  all  holy  beings  forever : 

That  believers  are  justified  by  faith,  through  the  efficacy  of  the 
atonement,  so  diat  all  claims  of  human  merit,  and  all  grounds  of 
boasting,  are  forever  excluded  : 

That  the  law  of  God  is  perpetually  binding  upon  all  moral  beings, 
and  upon  believers  not  less  than  other  men,  as  a  rule  of  life ;  and 
that  no  repentance  is  genuine  unless  it  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for 
repentance,  and  no  faith  is  saving  unless  it  produce  good  works  : 

That  those,  who  have  been  renewed  by  the  Spirit,  will  be  pre- 
served by  the  power  of  God,  and  advanced  in  holiness  unto  final 
salvation :  and 

That  Christ,  as  the  Great  King  of  the  Universe,  the  Lord  and 
Proprietor  of  created  beings,  will  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day, 
when  the  righteous  will  be  received  to  life  eternal,  and  the  wicked 
will  be  consigned  to  endless  punishment. 

The  foregoing  propositions  have  been  drawn  up  in  haste, 
neither  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  nor  of  any  human  creed,  nor 
with  any  design  of  exhibiting  exact  theological  ])recision.  We 
much  prefer,  on  ordinary  occasions,  to  express  our  views  of 
religious  truth  in  an  unrestrained,  popular  manner.  In  this  way, 
the  Scriptures  announce  religious  doctrines ;  and,  in  this  way,  the 
same  great  truths  may  be  communicated  by  different  uTiters  and 
•speakers,  who  will  natm-ally  fall  into  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
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expression.  We  do  not  insist,  that  others  should  adopt  our  form 
of  words ;  but  we  have  no  doubt,  that  the  obvious  meaning  of 
tliese  words  is  in  accordance  with  the  Bible,  and  can  be  sustained 
by  an  appeal  to  that  infallible  test.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that 
we  have  not  attempted  to  present  the  reader  with  a  summary, 
which  should  comprise  all  the  important  truths  of  revealed  religion. 

These  doctrines,  and  all  others  necessarily  connected  with  them 
and  forming  a  part  of  the  same  system,  have  been  received  in  all 
churches  and  by  all  individuals,  v»^ho  have  been  understandingly 
called  orthodox.  These  doctrines  we  beheve,  and  in  them  we 
rejoice.  V/e  believe  them,  because  we  think  them  to  be  clearly 
revealed  in  the  word  of  God,  and  not  because  they  have  been 
held  and  defended  by  such  men  as  Luther  and  Calvin,  Hooker 
and  Owen,  Baxter  and  Edwards,  however  pious  and  eminent  these 
individuals  may  have  been.  We  call  no  man  master.  We  submit 
to  no  man's  authority.  We  hold  ourselves  bound  by  the  law  and 
the  testimony  ;  and  if  any  man's  arguments  or  theories  will  not 
abide  this  ordeal,  they  are  to  be  rejected.  Our  motto  is.  Let  God 
he  true,  but  every  man  a  liar. 

It  is  common  for  the  projectors  of  a  new  periodical  publication 
to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  several  classes  of  subjects,  which 
they  intend  to  embody  in  their  work.  To  this  practice  there 
seems  to  be  no  reasonable  objection.  We  therefore  proceed  to 
specify  some  of  the  larger  divisions  of  subjects,  which  will  solicit 
the  attention  of  our  readers :  premising,  however,  that  we  are  not 
scrupulous  to  present  these  divisions,  in  the  order  of  their  relative 
importance  ;  and  that  all  are  not  to  be  expected  in  every  number. 

From  what  v.e  have  already  said  it  is  apparent,  that  a  principal 
object  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  magazine  is  the  promotion  of 
truth ;  which  is  to  be  done  not  only  by  explaining  what  the  truth 
is,  and  proving  it  when  explained,  but  also  by  exposing  error, 
even  though  we  should  be  obliged  to  speak  boldly  and  plainly,  of 
artifice  ancl  sophistry.  Discussions  of  this  kind  are  what  is  usually 
called  controversy ;  and  against  rehgious  controversy  some  serious 
and  reflecting  persons  have  formed  a  prejudice,  which,  however 
ill  founded,  should  be  regarded  with  tenderness.  Some  of  the 
reasons,  why  we  think  rehgious  controversy  may  be,  and  often  is, 
lawful,  expedient,  and  an  imperious  duty,  are  the  following. 

1.  Men  are  exceedingly  prone  to  fall  into  error  on  rehgious 
subjects.  This  is  evident  from  Scripture  and  the  whole  history  of 
mankind.  But  such  error  is  highly  injurious  to  the  souls  of  men, 
and  should  therefore  be  exposed,  that  as  many  guards  as  possible 
may  be  set  up  against  it.  These  guards,  when  set  up  in  season, 
do  actually  accomplish  their  end. 

2.  The  example  of  prophets,  apostles,  and  the  Saviour  himself, 
warrants  a  resort  to  controversy,  whenever  the  interests  of  truth 
require  it ;    and  of  thi?  exigency  a  well  instructed  disciple  is  to 
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judge,  as  well  as  of  any  other.  The  prophets  made  all  the  arts 
and  practices  of  idolaters  as  odious  and  contemptible  as  possible. 
Our  Saviour  exposed  all  the  perverse  doctrines  and  unauthorized 
traditions  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  although  such  an  exposure 
was  in  the  highest  degree  mortifying  and  ex.suerating  to  their 
minds.  The  apostles  spoke  with  great  severi^v  of  the  heresies 
rising  in  their  day,  and  warned  the  church  agauist  others,  which 
were  subsequently  to  appear. 

Is  it  said,  that  the  prophets  and  aposdes  were  inspired,  and  that 
our  Saviour  was  the  fountain  of  wisdom  itself?  True  ;  and  on  this 
very  account  their  example  is  perfect,  and  may  be  safely  followed ; 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  assumed,  that  uninspired  men  cannot  distinguish 
error  from  truth,  and  therefore  have  no  right  to  be  confident  in  any 
thing,  nor  to  express  an  opinion  either  for  or  against  any  position. 
But  if  universal  skepticism,  in  regard  to  all  the  great  doctrines  of 
religion,  is  to  be  the  favorite  system,  where  is  the  use  of  revelation  ? 
There  is  no  more  arrogance  in  deciding  that  certain  doctrines  aro 
erroneous,  absurd,  and  demoralizing  in  their  tendency,  than  there 
is  in  deciding  that  certain  other  doctrines  are  true,  consistent  with 
each  other,  and  salutary  in  their  influence.  Indeed,  we  may  safely 
go  further,  and  affirm,  that  on  many  subjects,  it  is  easier  to  decide 
that  certain  doctrines  are  wrong,  than  to  ascertain  satisfactorily 
what  is  right.  Error  is  very  apt  to  be  palpable,  variant,  and  easily 
exposed ;  v/hereas  the  truth,  in  cases  where  revelation  has  not 
made  it  clear,  may  elude  the  researches  of  the  keenest  human 
intellect. 

3.  The  inspired  writers  directed  the  church,  in  aJl  future  ages, 
to  contend  for  the  faith,  to  expose  lurking  heresies,  and  to  silence 
gainsayers.  When  Paul  said  of  'many  vain  talkers  and  deceivers,' 
that  their  "mouths  must  be  stopped,"  he  doubtless  intended  that 
their  errors  should  be  refuted,  in  so  decisive  and  unanswerable  a 
manner,  that  nothing  more  could  be  said ;  and  a  thousand  times, 
sinc«  the  days  of  Paul,  the  abettors  of  error  have  been  effec- 
tually silenced. 

4.  The  success  of  the  Reformation  is  an  illustrious  attestation 
to  the  value  of  religious  controversy.  What  could  Luther  have 
done,  if  he  had  been  forbidden  to  say  any  thin^:  about  error  in 
doctrine,  or  in  practice  ?  How  could  he  have  Liught  the  trutli 
without  aiming  a  deadly  blow  at  error  ?  How  could  he  have  gained 
the  public  ear,  or  attracted  the  public  eye,  if  he  had  not  fearlessly 
exposed  the  enormous  abuses  of  the  Papal  system  ? 

6.  Controversy  has  always  been  the  great  instrument  of  recov- 
ering individuals  and  communities  from  the  dominion  of  error. 
Ignorance  never  enlightens  itself.  Prejudice  never  corrects  itself. 
Abuses  never  reform  themselves.  Dej)ravity  never  purifies  itself. 
In  all  these  cases,  there  must  be  an  extraneous  and  opj)osing  influ- 
ence, or  there  can  be  no  remedy.     We  would  not  intimate,  that  all 
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errors  are  equally  dangerous,  nor  that  all  originate  from  depravity. 
It  is  not  to  be  concealed,  however,  that  those  doctrines,  which  are 
subversive  of  the  Gospel,  have  their  origin  in  the  pride  of  the 
human  heart,  which  prepares  the  way  for  the  delusions  of  a  vain 
philosophy. 

6.  The  descendants  of  the  Puritans  should  be  the  last  men  in 
the  world  to  doubt  respecting  the  efficacy  of  religious  controversy. 
There  is  not  a  single  principle  of  civil  liberty  or  of  religious  tolera- 
tion, there  is  nothing  virtuous  or  honorable  among  men,  for  which, 
in  some  form  or  other,  and  at  some  time  or  other,  the  Puritans 
were  not  obliged  to  contend  against  dangerous  error,  as  vi^ell  as 
against  the  arm  of  power  and  oppression ;  and,  from  the  first 
settlement  of  this  country  to  the-  present  day,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  transient  slumbers,  the  children  of  the  Pilgrims  have  not 
shunned  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  both  in  the  annunci- 
ation of  truth,  and  in  the  exposure  and  refutation  of  error. 

Among  the  most  common  objections  to  religious  controversy  are 
several,  which  we  will  now  pi-oceed  to  specify. 

It  is  said  that  controversy  sours  the  temper,  both  of  the  writers 
and  the  readers,  and  is  therefore  injurious  to  the  character  of  all, 
who  are  affected  by  it.  Candor  requires  that  we  admit  there  is 
danger  of  this.  Men  are  sadly  depraved ;  and  are  exposed  to 
danger  from  every  quarter.  Whoever  undertakes  to  write,  on 
any  controverted  point,  should  see  well  to  it,  that  his  motives  aro 
good,  his  statements  and  reasonings  fair,  and  his  manner  such  as 
not  to  give  unnecessary  offence.  He  should  not  forget  his  own 
weakness,  nor  his  own  sinfulness ;  and  especially  he  should  bo 
continually  mindful  of  the  approaching  judgment,  when  a  final 
decision  \vill  be  pronounced  upon  his  own  character  and  the  char- 
acter of  his  adversaries.  Before  this  tribunal,  neither  misrepre- 
sentations, nor  names,  nor  numbers,  nor  professions,  nor  confi- 
dence, will  avail  anything.  But  to  say  that  no  man  shall  argue  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  till  he  is  totally  exempt  from  weakness  and 
sinfulness,  would  be  equivalent  to  saying,  that  no  man  shall  attempt 
to  discriminate  between  truth  and  error,  on  any  subject  which 
relates  to  his  standing  in  the  sight  of  God  and  to  his  eternal  desti- 
nation. 

Again  ;  it  is  said,  that  religious  controversy  does  no  good.  In 
some  cases,  no  doubt,  this  is  true.  The  topic  under  discussion 
may  be  so  insignificant,  or  so  much  a  mere  matter  of  speculation, 
as  to  be  unworthy  of  controversy ;  or  it  may  be  conducted  in  so 
violent  a  manner,  on  both  sides,  as  to  do  no  good,  but  much  evil. 
Whether  this  is  so,  in  any  given  instance,  the  writers  and  speakers 
must  judge,  under  a  proper  sense  of  their  responsibility.  The 
same  rules,  however,  should  be  applied  to  other  subjects,  as  to 
religion.  Is  all  political  discussion  to  be  proscribed,  because 
violent  partisans  make   it  an  instrument   of  inflaming  the  worst 
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passions  in  the  community  ?  Shall  physicians  never  express  their 
thoughts,  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  a  disease,  for  fear 
they  should  sometimes  lose  their  temper,  or  fly  off  into  extravagant 
theories  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  controversy  does  much  good ;  and  it  is  by 
bold,  determined,  and  persevering  controversy,  that  religious  truth 
has  been  defended  against  prevailing  error,  and  brought  out,  from 
under  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  centuries,  and  presented  to  the 
delighted  eyes  of  millions,  who  would  otherwise  never  have  seen 
its  pure  and  heavenly  light.  In  a  well  instructed,  intelligent  com- 
munity, where  the  truth  is  generally  received  and  obeyed,  contro- 
versy is  usually  unnecessary,  and  might  be  very  unprofitable.  In 
such  a  community,  where  suitable  talents  are  employed,  and 
proper  vigilance  exerted,  the  direct  teaching  of  the  truth,  without 
much  reference  to  opposing  error,  is  altogether  preferable  to  con- 
troversial discussion.  But  when  false  doctrines  have  crept  in 
privily,  nothing  but  a  decided  testimony  against  them,  and  a  clear 
exposure  of  their  inconsistency  with  God's  word,  and  with  enlight- 
ened reason,  will  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  And  here  we 
must  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  one  of  the  grandest  distinctions 
of  truth  is,  that  its  champions  are  bold,  fearless,  and  frank,  even 
when  their  numlier  is  small  and  a  world  is  in  arms  against  them ; 
while  the  patrons  of  error  work  in  secret,  and  conceal  their 
motives,  views,  and  objects,  till  they  have  gained  strength  enough  to 
insure  a  good  degree  of  popularity  to  their  measures  and  opinions,  as 
they  are  cautiously  and  gradually  developed.  This  mark,  indehbly 
fixed  by  the  pen  of  inspiration,  and  confirmed  by  all  experience,  is 
of  great  value  in  ascertaining  wiiat  is  truth  and  what  is  error. 

Further ;  it  is  objected  to  religious  controversy,  that  it  separates 
friends,  makes  dissensions  in  neighborhoods,  and  even  destroys  the 
peace  of  families.  This  is  just  what  our  Lord  declared  the  Gospel 
itself  would  do ;  and,  in  a  most  important  sense,  was  designed  to 
do.  Shall  we  then  decline  to  accept  the  Gospel  ?  Religious  con- 
troversy may  interrupt  the  peace  of  families,  by  inducing  some 
of  the  members  to  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and  thus 
disturbing  the  consciences  and  irritating  the  minds  of  other  mem- 
bers who  hate  it :  and  this,  far  from  being  an  occasion  of  reproach 
or  grief,  is  a  good  ground  for  joy  and  exultation,  which  could  only 
be  increased  by  the  cordial  reception  of  the  truth,  on  the  part  of 
all  the  members.  Such  is  sometimes  happily  the  case  ;  but  our 
Saviour's  words  imply,  that  it  is  not  ordinarily  to  be  expected. 
It  very  frequently  happens,  however,  that  those  members  of  a 
family,  who  bitterly  opposed  the  truth,  when  it  forced  itself  upon 
them,  fell  under  its  influence,  one  after  another,  till  they  all  blessed 
the  day  when  it  first  excited  their  attention. 

Once  more ;  it  is  said  that  controversialists  sometimes  employ 
rxdicide  and  satire,  and  thus  exasperate  each  other,  without  making 
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any  advances  in  tlie  discovery  of  truth.  We  cheerfully  admit,  that 
a  habit  of  resorting  to  ridicule  and  satire  is  not  to  be  cherished. 
Grave  subjects,  should,  in  general,  be  discussed  in  a  grave  manner. 
Yet  the  Bible  contains  examples  of  the  keenest  satire  and  the 
most  confounding  irony.  Elijah,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiali,  presented 
idolatry  in  very  ridiculous  attitudes.  If  a  writer,  whatever  may 
be  his  pretensions,  is  evidently  advocating  a  bad  cause  by  unfair 
means ;  and  if  a  just  representation  of  his  arguments,  inconsis- 
tencies, or  vain  boastings,  causes  him  to  appear  ridiculous,  we  see 
not  why  it  is  unlawful  thus  to  expose  him.  But  the  case  should 
be  clear,  and  the  offence  unquestionable,  before  resort  should  be 
had  to  this  weapon. 

The  foregoing  objections  are  sometimes  made  to  religious  con- 
troversy by  real  friends  of  trutli ;  but  always,  in  such  cases,  as  we 
think,  in  consequence  of  misapprehension,  or  because  the  subject 
is  not  viewed  in  all  its  bearings.  Others  object  for  very  different 
,  reasons ;  that  is,  because  they  are  themselves  the  abettors  of  error, 
and  wish  to  pursue  their  secret  course  undetected  and  unopposed. 
These  persons  talk  loudly  of  the  evils  of  controversy,  while  they 
are  managing  their  own  side  with  all  imaginable  dexterity.  They 
seem  to  think  it  no  more  than  fair,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
present  their  sentiments  in  the  most  favorable  light,  and  to  throw 
just  as  much  discredit  upon  their  adversaries,  as  they  can  do 
without  provoking  determined  resistance  to  their  plans.  After 
arrogating  to  themselves  all  the  learning,  and  wisdom,  and  liberal- 
ity, and  candor,  they  will  sometimes  be  so  kind  as  to  admit,  that 
among  those  who  hold  a  different  system  there  are  some  well 
meaning  people,  though  of  quite  narrow  views.  Now  we  do  not 
think  it  becomes  the  friends  of  truth,  of  any  age  or  country,  to 
remain  silent  in  such  circumstances.  In  doing  so,  they  would  be 
traitors  to  that  Divine  Master,  to  whom  they  are  bound  by  so 
many  and  so  strong  obligations ;  and  traitors  to  the  church,  in 
which  they  are  set  for  the  defence  and  confirmation  of  tJie  Gospel. 

We  would  never  justify  controversy  for  selfish  or  sectarian 
purposes.  We  would  utterly  discountenance  every  tiling  among 
Christians,  which  looks  like  seeking  preeminence,  or  personal 
exaltation.  And  to  bring  the  matter  home  to  our  own  times,  and 
our  ovm  pages,  we  intend  to  do  nothing,  which  should  give  pain  to 
professed  disciples  of  Christ,  to  whatever  denomination  they  belong, 
who  receive  the  great  truths  of  revealed  religion,  and  adorn  their 
profession  by  exemplary  lives.  That  there  are  many  such,  called 
by  various  names,  we  not  only  believe,  but  rejoice  in  believing. 
Every  man,  who  gives  e\ndence  that  he  loves  tlie  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  we  gladly  receive  as  a  friend  and  brother ;  even  though  he 
should  appear  to  be  under  the  influence  of  some  remaining  error. 
In  the  controversial  department  of  our  work,  we  should  be  sorry 
to  have  anything  found,  which  will  grieve  such  a  man ;  and  we 
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confidently  hope  that  notliing  will  be  admitted,  which  shall  give  to 
such  a  man  just  ground  of  complaint  or  alarm. 

The  feelings,  which  Christians  are  to  entertain  towards  those, 
whom  they  regard  as  opposers  of  the  truth,  and  subverters  of  the 
Gospel,  should  be  benevolent  only ;  but  this  benevolence  should 
be  qualified,  according  to  the  character  of  those  toward  whom  it 
is  directed.  Such  a  man  as  Voltaire,  for  instance,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  enemy  of  tlie  human  race,  and  far  more  guilty  than  the 
greatest  tyrant  or  oppressor  that  ever  lived.  A  more  decent  infidel, 
like  Hume,  does  an  injury  to  society  incomparably  greater,  than 
falls  witliin  the  power  of  ordinary  transgressors  against  the  laws  of 
morality  and  decorum.  Yet,  toward  such  men  even,  we  should 
feel  no  emotions  inconsistent  with  good  will.  We  should  desire, 
indeed,  that  the  inclination  to  do  evil  may  be  taken  from  them ; 
and  that  they  may  be  made  sensible  of  their  guilt  and  danger,  and 
penitent  for  their  sins. 

If  any  serious  and  professedly  Christian  writer  should  teach 
principles  utterly  subversive  of  the  Gospel,  (and  Paul  would  sup- 
port us  in  making  a  much  stronger  supposition,)  we  cannot  regard 
him  otherwise,  than  as  an  enemy  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  In  judging 
what  is  utterly  subversive  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  bound  to  be 
candid,  and  to  be  guided  by  the  Scriptures  only.  If  we  are  not 
to  reiy  on  our  owti  understandings,  nor  to  decide  according  to  our 
preconceived  opinions,  it  is  equally  true  that  we  are  not  to  give 
up  the  Scriptures  out  of  deference  to  the  understanding  of  our 
adversaries,  or  respect  for  their  preconceived  opinions.  If  we 
conscientiously  believe,  after  impartial  examination,  that  a  writer  is 
laboring  to  destroy  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity,  it  is  no  infringe- 
ment of  the  law  of  love  for  us  to  declare  what  we  believe.  Nay 
more,  the  law  of  love  may  impel  us  to  such  a  declaration.  And 
here  we  would  express  an  earnest  desire,  that  all  opposers  of  the 
truth,  by  whatever  name  they  choose  to  call  themselves,  and  in 
whatever  party  they  are  found,  may  be  rescued  from  their  perilous 
condition,  brought  to  sincere  repentance,  and  made  partakers  of 
the  divine  favor. 

In  any  discussions  of  a  controversial  nature,  which  shall  appear 
in  our  pages,  it  is  our  intention  to  avoid  invidious  personalities. 
By  this  phrase  we  mean  all  attempts  to  present  tlie  character  of 
individuals  before  the  public,  in  an  unfavorable  light,  except  as 
their  character  is  disclosed  in  their  own  wiitings,  or  by  their  known 
official  conduct,  and  as  an  exposure  is  demanded  by  a  regard  to 
the  highest  interests  of  men.  Especially  shall  we  avoid  the  appli- 
cation of  offensive  epithets  to  individuals,  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  seem  intended  to  make  them  personally  odious. 

These  general  views  and  principles,  on  the  subject  of  religious 
controversy,  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  express,  at  the  first 
announcement  of  our  designs.    It  is  not  to  be  uwderstood,  however, 
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that  our  work  is  to  be  exclusively  controversial ;  or  that  contro- 
versy is  to  jDredominate.  In  some  numbers  it  may  occupy  a  con- 
siderable space.  In  others,  perhaps,  it  will  not  be  found  at  all. 
Beside  discussions  of  this  kind,  it  is  contemplated  that  something 
will  appear,  in  almost  every  number,  under  several  other  general 
divisions,  which  the  limits  of  tliis  article  .will  not  permit  us  to 
describe  at  large. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  in  the  form  which  is  sometimes 
called  didactic  theology,  should  be  occasionally  stated,  explained, 
and  proved,  for  the  edification  and  consolation  of  the  pious,  and 
the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Revivals  of  religion,  those  glorious  manifestations  of  divine 
power  and  love,  by  which  our  country  has  been  greatly  distinguish- 
ed, should  be  presented  in  their  true  character  ;  and  every  religious 
magazine  should  act  as  the  guardian  of  the  churches  in  this 
respect.  The  nature  of  revivals,  the  proofs  of  their  genuineness, 
the  best  means  of  promoting  them,  and  tlieir  happy  results,  afford 
topics  for  many  interesting  papers. 

To  the  department  of  Reviews  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
pages  will  be  devoted ;  and  here  we  shall  seek  that  variety  as  to 
subjects,  the  length  of  the  articles,  and  the  style  of  \\Titers,  which 
will  be  likely  to  make  the  work  an  interesting  inmate  of  well  edu- 
cated Christian  families.  Under  this  head,  brief  notices  of  new 
publications  will  find  a  place.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that  reviews 
furnish  occasions  for  all  the  various  kinds  of  discussion,  which  will 
be  most  hkely  to  command  public  attention. 

A  religious  magazine,  conducted  on  proper  principles,  will  be 
the  friend  of  all  great  plans  of  Christian  benevolence.  The  exer- 
tions of  the  present  day,  in  favor  of  the  universal  dissemination  of 
the  Bible,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  religious  education  of  all  classes  of  people,  in  every  country, 
will  require  to  be  sustained  by  able  writers,  in  all  the  departments 
of  literature. 

Miscellaneous  communications  on  preaching,  and  other  means  of 
public  instruction,  on  the  morality  of  the  Gospel,  on  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  fashionable  amusements,  on  the  odious  character  and 
demoralizing  effects  of  war,  and  numerous  other  subjects  of  gen- 
eral interest,  will  find  a  ready  admission.  Brief  hints,  useful  sug- 
gestions, and  pithy  exhibitions  of  important  truth,  though  requiring 
,but  little  room,  often  produce^  great  results.  Pieces  of  this  kind, 
judiciously  expressed,  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the  conductors  of 
the  work,  and  doubtless  to  their  readers. 

Remarks  on  public  measures,  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  and  morality,  and  thus  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom,  will  not  be  deemed  unsuitable  to  our  work. 
Nov  shall  we  feel  bound  to  abstain  from  examining  the  conduct  of 
public  men,  whenever  it  has  an  important  relation  to  these  great 
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interests.  In  all  such  examinations,  however,  we  shall  not  fail  to 
give  honor  to  ivhom  honor  is  due,  while  we  shall  not  even  allude  to 
political  parties,  as  such,  but  shall  speak,  as  occasion  may  require, 
with  a  manly  independence  of  demoralizing  practices  and  measures. 

In  a  word,  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  is  designed  to  be  such  a 
pubhcation  as  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  will  acknowledge  to 
be  subservient  to  the  great  cause  of  rehgion  and  morality,  of  civil 
freedom  and  expansive  benevolence.  It  will  endeavor  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  ;  and  will  aspire  to  a  high  rank  among 
those  works,  which  are  consecrated  to  Christ  and  the  Church;  to 
all  the  great  purposes  of  human  society ;  and  to  the  promotion  of 
every  design,  which  is  truly  beneficial  and  praiseworthy. 

In  making  these  declarations,  we  know  ourselves  to  be  sincere ; 
and  shall  claim  the  right  of  being  considered  so,  at  least  till  some- 
thing like  evidence  appears  to  the  contrary.  That  we  may  not 
swerve  from  a  course  of  the  strictest  Christian  integrity,  nor  forget 
the  high  responsibility  of  furnishing  materials  for  the  press,  and  thus 
sending  abroad  an  influence,  the  extent  of  which  can  neither  be 
foreseen  by  human  wisdom,  nor  controlled  by  human  power,  we 
humbly  commit  ourselves  and  our  labors  to  the  guidance  and 
blessing  of  God. 
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EvANGELiscHE  Kirchen-Zeitung,  hexausgegeben  von  Dr.  E. 
W.  Hengstenburg,  ordentl.  Professor  der  Theologie  an  der 
Universitdt  zu  Berlin.  Erster  Band.  Erstes  Heft.  Jidi, 
1827.    Berlin,  bei  L.  Oehmigke. 

Evangelical  Church  Journal,  edited  by  Dr.  E.  TV.  Heng- 
stenburg, Professor  ordinarius  of  Theology  in  the  University 
at  Berlin.  Vol.1.  JVo.  1.  July,  1S27.  Published  by  Lewis 
Oehmigke. 

The  Protestant  Church  can  never  forget  that  Germany  was  the 
birth  place  of  the  Reformation.  When  more  than  Egyptian  night 
was  spread  over  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  inhabitants 
lay  wrapt  in  the  most  profound  slumber  which  tlie  magic  and 
soporific  spell  of  the  Vatican  could  bring  upon  them,  then  the  star 
of  Luther  arose,  and  shot  its  rays  athwart  the  gloom.  The  mists  of 
night  began  gradually  to  disappear.  Some,  here  and  there,  were 
awakened  by  the  light  which  was  beginning  to  gleam,  and  roused 
up  to  action.  But  ere  this  star  had  advanced  to  its  zenith,  w^iole 
nations  were  put  in  motion.  It  spread  its  cheering  light  over 
Germany,  Switzerland,  many  ])arts  of  France,  over  Denmark, 
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Norway,  Sweden,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland ;  and  even  portions 
of  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Spain  itself  were  illumined  by  its 
beams. 

The  star  of  Luther  has  long  since  sunk  below  the  horizon. 
But  it  did  not  set  in  darkness.  It  left  a  flood  of  glory  behind, 
which  brightened  the  face  of  the  whole  heaven.  Its  beams  have 
kindled  up  a  galaxy  of  light  in  the  firmament,  which  has  continued 
to  shine  until  the  present  hour.  This  has,  indeed,  sometimes 
waxed  and  waned,  but  never  suffered  a  total  eclipse.  It  will 
never  more  be  quenched,  until  the  luminary  of  day  shall  be  blotted 
from  the  skies.  It  will  continue  to  shine,  brighter  and  brighter,  unto 
the  perfect  day ;  when  all  nations  will  feel  the  genial  influence  of 
its  rays,  and  darkness  being  chased  from  the  earth,  and  gross 
darkness  from  the  people,  the  whole  world  shall  be  filled  with  light 
and  glory. 

This  is  no  visionary  reverie  of  enthusiasm.  He  who  hath 
begun  tlie  good  work,  will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ. 
We  do  believe,  and  we  have  good  authority  for  believing,  that  Zion 
will  arise  and  shine,  that  her  light  will  come,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  arise  upon  her ;  that  nations  will  come  to  her  light,  and  kings 
to  the  brightness  of  her  rising ;  yea,  that  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
will  see  the  salvation  of  our  God.  Nor  have  we  any  doubt,  that 
the  glorious  Reformation,  begun  by  Luther,  and  still  difliising  its 
influence  wider  and  wider,  was  destined  by  heaven  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  final  diffusion  of  true  Gospel  light  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

We  have  no  hostility  to  Roman  Catholics,  as  individuals.  We 
believe,  that  there  have  been,  and  that  there  now  are,  in  the  bosom 
of  that  church,  those  who  sincerely  love  the  Saviour,  and  are 
devoted  to  his  service.  But  the  spirit  of  the  system  of  Popery, 
is  not  the  spirit  which  animates  them.  The  spirit  of  Jesus  has 
predominated  over  it.  We  separate  such  persons,  in  our  own 
minds,  from  the  community  to  which  they  professedly  belong.  The 
spirit  of  Popery,  such  as  awoke  the  resistance  of  Luther  and  his 
cotemporaries,  and  such  as  now  stretches  the  iron  hand  of  despotism 
over  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  South  America,  and  the 
greater  part  of  France,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Germany,  is 
a  spirit  so  alien  from  that  of  Christ,  and  so  hostile  to  the  eternal 
interests  and  to  the  rational  liberties  of  man,  that  we  are  compelled, 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  to  be  Protestants ;  and  to  believe, 
that  Germany  gave  to  the  world,  in  the  person  of  Luther,  one  of 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

That  interesting  country  has  never  ceased,  since  the  days  of 
Luther,  to  produce  many  able  and  enlightened  defenders  of  the 
true  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  It  were  easy 
to  make  out  a  long  list  of  names,  to  be  inscribed  on  the  wreath  of 
honor  which  adorns  its  head.     But  our  present  design  does  not 
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admit  the  performance  of  so  grateful  a  task,  and  we  must  pass 
them  by  in  silence. 

With  but  small  and  partial  interruptions,  of  little  consequence,  the 
doctrines  propagated  by  Luther  and  Melancthon  continued  to  be 
cherished  throughout  the  Protestant  part  of  Germany,  until  whhin 
about  half  a  century  from  the  present  time.  Chemnitz,  Gerhard, 
Calixtus,  Spener,  Pfaff,  Carpzoff,  Buddaeus,  Canz,  Wolf,  Baum- 
garten,  and  others,  are  names  which  formed  a  bright  constellation 
over  the  country  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  whose  glory  will 
never  be  obscured.  The  theological  chairs  in  the  universities 
were  filled  with  men  of  this  stamp ;  with  pious,  devoted,  humble, 
profoundly  learned,  and  evangelical  men,  such  as  Luther  would 
have  applauded,  and  such  as  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  the  Reforma- 
tion which  he  had  commenced. 

But  witli  all  their  excellencies,  some  defects  were  mingled.     As 
reasoning  theologians,  they  were,  we  had  almost  said,  oi  the  sect 
of  Aristotle.      The  philosophy  of   the   Stagyrite  had  for  many 
centuries  exercised  an  unbounded  influence  over  the  forms  of 
logic,  and  the  modes  of  reasoning,  employed  in  every  kind  of 
treatise,    to   whatever    department    it   belonged.       The    angelic 
doctor,  also,  Thomas  Aquinas,  one  of  the  most  acute  of  all  the 
metaphysical  and  hair-splitting  theologians  who  have  ever  lived, 
although  a  Romanist,  was  yet   studied   and   admired  by   all   the 
Protestant  divines,  who  made  pretensions  to  the  higher  acquisitions 
in  theology.     The  applause  and  study  of  Aristotle  was  unbounded 
and  universal.     How  was  it  possible,  that  the  theologians  of  Ger- 
many should  escape  the  general  infection  of  the  age"?    It  was  not. 
They  did  not  escape.     The  fruits  of  this  infection  appear,  in  all 
the  works  which  they  composed.     It  is,  in  many  of  them,  carried 
so  far  as  to  become  almost  an  object  of  loathing,  to  readers  of  taste, 
educated  in  the  more  simple  and  intelligible  principles  of  the  logic 
and  metaphysics,  which  are  taught  among  us,  at  the  present  day.  ' 
Theology,  or  the  science  of  religion,  as  developed  by  them,  is  not 
a  simple,  connected,  intelligible  system  of  truths,  few  and  plain, 
which  all  men  may  in  some  good  measure  see  and  comprehend ; 
but  it  is  a  piece  of  the  most  complex  machinery  which  can  well  be 
thought  of.     No  common  eye  can  trace  and  distinguish  all  its  parts. 
Only  a  connoisseur  from  the  schools  of  Aristotle,  can  analyze  it,  or 
even  comprehend  it.     The  ten  categories  are  not  only  applied,  but 
even  multiplied.    The  whole  doctrine  of  essence  and  attribute,  in  all 
its  consequences  as  deduced  by  the  old  metaphysicians,  and  in  all 
its   ramifications,  is   applied  to  the   spiritual  beings,  about  which 
religion  is  conversant.      A  student  of  their  works  cannot  even 
divine  their  meaning,  in  many  places,  until  he  becomes  well  versed 
in  all  the  tenuious  and  niinuscular  logic  and  metaphysics  of  the 
genuine  scholastic  ages. 
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Such  was  the  uninviting  form,  in  which  the  fashion  of  the  times 
induced  these  great  and  good  men,  for  the  most  part,  to  present 
their  works  to  the  world.  But  this  condition  of  theological 
science  was  too  constrained  and  unnatural  to  continue  long.  The 
Gospel,  which  was  designed  for  the  benefit  of  Hottentots  and 
Hindoos,  and  Sandwich  Islanders,  as  well  as  for  the  philosopher 
and  the  divine,  could  not  long  wear  this  stiff,  and  uncomfortable, 
and  unwieldy  dress,  which  by  mistake  had  been  put  upon  it. 
There  was  danger  in  the  experiment  of  so  representing  a  simple 
religion.  The  philosophists  of  the  age  learned  to  scorn;  the 
common  people  to  look  on  theology  as  too  deep  and  abstruse  for 
them  to  meddle  with.  An  all-wise  and  over-ruling  Providence, 
in  kindness  to  the  church,  prepared  the  way  for  tliis  cumbrous 
dress  to  be  rent  off,  and  the  original  simplicity  of  divine  truth  again 
to  make  its  appearance. 

It  was,  however,  one  of  those  mysterious  events,  which  He, 
whose  ways  are  unsearchable,  sometimes  brings  about,  one  might 
almost  say,  in  order  to  exhibit  his  sovereign  prerogative  to  bring 
good  out  of  evil.  So  it  is  in  the  kingdom  of  nature.  The  earth- 
quake, the  volcano,  the  hurricane,  the  tempest,  are  all  instruments 
of  chastising  men,  and  of  convulsing  the  natural  world  ;  but  it  is 
past  a  doubt,  that  all  have  their  use  in  the  great  system  which  the 
Almighty  is  carrying  into  effect,  and  that  ultimate  good  is  accom- 
plished by  them. 

The  last  generation  of  theologians  in  Germany,  witnessed  a 
shock  not  unlike  to  these,  in  the  element  in  wliich  they  moved. 
Semler,  who  was  first  colleague,  and  then  successor  of  Baumgar- 
ten  at  Halle,  in  the  theological  chair,  was  the  great  instrument  in 
bringing  about  the  mighty  revolution,  which  has  taken  place  in 
Germany.  He  was  a  man  of  vast  and  various  learning,  of  distin- 
guished genius,  of  daring  speculation,  of  enthusiastic  fancy,  of 
bold  and  fearless  adventure  upon  the  ocean  of  conjecture,  and 
withal  of  such  profound  acquaintance  with  the  metaphysical  the- 
ology of  the  day,  that  he  knew  where  all  its  weak  points  lay,  and 
consequently  knew  where  to  make  his  attacks  in  the  most  success- 
ful manner. 

Not  long  after  he  became  sole  occupant  of  the  chair  of  the- 
ology, in  Baumgarten's  place,  he  commenced  his  attacks.  The 
first  assaults  were  made  upon  the  sacred  criticism  and  exegesis  of 
the  times ;  and  here,  there  was  indeed  a  naked  exposure  to  his 
assaults.  Of  course,  he  triunijihed  in  his  onset.  His  books  spread 
wnde  through  all  Germany,  elicited  unbounded  attention  and  dis- 
cussion, and  excited  all,  who  were  before  growing  uneasy  under  the 
load  of  metaphysical  distinctions,  which  had  been  inadvertently 
and  injudiciously  imposed  upon  them,  to  throw  off  this  load,  and 
set  themselves  at  ease. 
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Semler  was  not  wanting  in  the  }X)wer  of  discerning,  how  he 
might  employ  the  diversion  thus  made  in  his  favor,  to  the  most 
advantage.  He  pushed  on  with  great  ardor,  and  urged  the  con- 
quests he  had  made,  so  as  to  give  him  still  farther  advantage. 
For  nearly  forty  years  he  waged  incessant  war  with  the  systems 
and  principles  of  his  predecessors,  and  died  apparently  in  the  arms 
of  victory.  But  before  his  death,  he  had  raised  up  a  multitude  of 
others,  who  took  sides  with  him,  and  entered  warmly  into  the 
great  contest.  With  no  less  learning  than  he,  united  with  far  more 
taste,  and  system,  and  patience,  and  wariness,  many  of  them 
pushed  the  conquests  that  he  had  begun,  until  a  victory  almost 
complete,  appeared  to  be  gained.  Eichhorn,  and  Eckermann,  and 
Herder,  and  Gabler,  and  Bertholdt,  and  Ammon,  and  Paulus,  and 
Staudlin,  and  Justi,  and  a  multitude  of  other  theologians  and  critics, 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  Semler,  and  many  of  them  spent  their  lives 
in  promoting  it. 

The  consequences  have  been  most  appalling.  Never  before 
did  evangelical  religion  suffer  an  assault  from  such  combined  and 
exalted  talent,  and  such  profound  learning  as  to  all  objects  of  hu- 
man science.  Nearly  every  university  and  gymnasium  in  Ger- 
many has  been  won  by  this  party ;  and  almost  all  the  important,  and 
nearly  all  the  popular  publications,  have  been  in  their  hands,  these 
thirty  years  or  more.  So  completely  has  this  been  the  case,  that 
the  celebrated  Gesenius,  in  making  out,  some  years  since,  a  cata- 
logue of  the  various  religious  and  critical  Journals,  published  in 
Germany,  mentions  as  a  rarity  (Sehenheit)  one  among  all,  which 
defended  the  supernatural  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  To  the 
immortal  honor  of  the  Tiibingen  theologians,  Storr,  Flatt,  and 
their  associates,  this  was  published  there. 

So  it  has  continued  to  be,  even  up  to  the  present  time,  or  at  least, 
very  nearly  up  to  this  time.  All  the  Reviews  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Naturalists  and  Neologists.*  Did  any  evangelical  writer  pub- 
lish a  book 5  if  it  were  very  able,  it  was  passed  by  in  silence;  if  it 
were  liable  to  attack,  it  was  hunted  down  at  once.  The  victory 
seemed  to  be  completely  won  ;  and  the  principles  of  Luther  to  be 
almost  eradicated  from  his  country.  The  notes  of  triumph  were 
echoed  from  every  quarter,  while  the  opponents  of  evangelical  truth 
exulted,  in  the  hope  that  she  had  fallen  to  rise  no  more.  Minis- 
ters and  people,  noblemen  and  peasants,  princes  and  subjects,  have 
iniited  in  the  song  of  triumph,  cliaunted  as  it  were  at  her  funeral. 
While  the  humble  and  trembling  behevcr  in  Jesus,  who  trusted  in 
the  precious  assurance  that  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God,  was  weeping  in  secret  places,  for  fear  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Keformation  were  no  more,  and  that  piety  had  taken  her  flight  from 
the  earth  along  with  them  ;  and,  while  he  was  prostrate  in  the  dust 
before  Him  who  seeth  in  secret,  and  asking,  with  deep  sighs,  O 
*  That  is;  llic  advocates  of  the  new  theology. 
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Lord,  liow  long  ?  all  was  exultation  and  triumph  without.  Nor 
could  he  appear,  in  the  face  of  open  day,  as  a  follower  of  the  great 
Reformer,  without  having  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  him,  or  the 
laugh  of  contempt  directed  toward  him. 

But  during  the  time  of  the  greatest  apparent  triumph  of  Natural- 
ism in  Germany,  there  never  was  a  season,  in  which  there  were  not 
some,  in  every  province,  and  in  almost  every  town,  who  mourned 
over  the  fall  of  the  Reformation  doctrines.  Here  and  there  a  sol- 
itary Professor  in  a  university;  here  and  there  a  pastor  in  the  hum- 
ble villages  and  parishes;  was  to  be  found,  who  wanted  nothing  but 
sympathy  and  a  few  rays  of  hope  for  encouragement,  to  draw  him 
out,  and  make  him  bold,  in  the  same  cause  which  Luther  pleaded. 
A  Reinhard,  a  Knapp,  worthy  of  apostoUc  days,  a  Noesselt,  a 
Morus,  a  Storr,  a  Flatt,  a  Titmann,  still  lived,  and  studied,  and 
prayed,  and  lectured,  and  acted,  and  wrote ;  but  their  voice  was 
drowned  amid  the  din  of  the  exulting  multitudes,  goaded  on  by 
powerful  and  energetic  and  learned  leaders,  and  encouraged  by 
princes  and  potentates. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  for  some  twenty  years  or  more ; 
when  the  pastor  Harms,  at  Kiel,  raised  the  note  of  alarm  so  as  to 
be  heard  over  all  parts  of  Europe,  which  professed  to  be  following 
in  the  steps  of  Luther.  In  the  year  1817,  the  third  grand  cen- 
tennial jubilee  from  the  time  when  the  Reformation  began,  (a  most 
opportune  season  for  his  purpose,)  he  pubhshed  to  the  world  a  new 
edition  of  the  celebrated  Theses  of  Luther,  which  embrace  all  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  reformation  proposed  by  him,  and 
added  some  of  his  own,  with  appropriate  remarks  on  the  whole. 
The  book  spread  far  and  wide,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  check 
the  diffusion  of  it.  Harms  was  laughed  at,  ridiculed,  called 
enthusiast,  treated  with  contumely,  argued  against,  but  all  to  little 
purpose.  Lutherans  were  appealed  to  by  him,  and  their  obligations 
to  know  in  what  Lutheranism  consisted  were  so  powerfully  urged 
upon  tliem,  that  many  admitted  the  claim.  Others  scorned, 
because  Harms  was  neither  a  Professor  in  a  university,  nor  a  man 
of  distinguished  learning.  But  of  those  who  did  examine  seriously 
the  Theses  of  the  great  Reformer,  some  became  convinced,  in 
earnest,  that  they  had  indeed  abandoned  the  ground  of  the  Reform- 
ation. From  that  day  to  the  present  hour,  a  counter-revolution, 
in  favor  of  the  principles  of  the  real  evangelical  church,  has  been 
going  on  in  Germany ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  it  is  now 
beginning  more  openly  to  break  out,  and  to  shew  a  formidable 
array  against  the  adversaries  who  have  been  triumphing  at  their 
success,  in  banishing  from  the  country  of  Luther,  the  sentiments 
which  he  avowed,  and  which  he  defended  at  the  hazard  of  his  life. 

But  we  must  stop  a  moment  here,  for  the  sake  of  some  remarks, 
which  we  canno^  refrain  from  making,  upon  the  deeply  interesting 
facts  that  are  now  before  us. 

VOL.  I.  4 
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Nothing  can  be  more  evident  to  an  intelligent  and  thorough 
reader  of  such  books,  as  give  a  true  and  circumstantial  account  of 
the  great  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  Germany,  than  that 
the  defects  in  the  manner  of  teaching  and  presenting  the  science 
of  theology,  which  were  connected  with  the  reigning  modes  of  study 
and  instruction  in  that  country,  contributed  exceedingly  to  the 
triumphs  of  tlie  Neologists.  Semler  had  been  educated  in  all  the 
formal,  logical,  metaphysical,  Aristotelian  hair-splitting  of  his  pre- 
decessor Baumgarten,  and  others  before  him.  He  even  published 
the  system  of  Baumgarten,  with  a  most  learned  preface,  in  which 
he  gives  a  very  instructive  history  of  the  most  important  Christian 
doctrines.  Semler  had  imbibed,  in  the  course  of  study  necessary 
to  write  such  a  preface,  a  strong  conviction  of  the  ever  varying 
and  often  contradictory  nature  of  human  opinions.  He  saw, 
(what  every  man  of  any  age  or  country  must  see,  who  examines 
for  hiinself,  and  does  not  believe  on  the  credit  of  another,)  that 
nothing  important,  in  respect  to  distinguishing  doctrines,  can  be 
proved  from  the  ancient  Fathers,  inasmuch  as  real  unanimity  in 
the  manner  of  explaining  hardly  any  important  points,  can  be  found 
among  them.  He  transferred  this  principle  to  the  modern  systems 
of  theology.  He  began  to  examine  how  Aristotle  had  contributed 
to  their  form.  He  betook  himself  to  the  critical  study  of  the 
Scriptures.  Here  he  found  still  greater  deficiencies.  Whole 
masses  of  texts  had  been  brought  forward  as  witnesses,  which,  on 
examination,  he  found  not  to  have  testified  as  they  had  been 
understood  to  do.  He  was  disgusted  at  this.  Revolt  succeeded 
disgust.  From  warm  and  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  theology 
of  Baumgarten,  such  as  he  felt  when  he  published  his  system,  he 
went  over  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  broke  down  all  restraint, 
and  overleaped  all  bounds.  From  attacking  the  school  theology 
of  modern  days,  he  advanced  to  the  Biblical  authors  themselves ; 
and  applying  to  them  the  doctrine  of  Accommodation,  (that  is, 
a  principle  of  interpretation,  which  represents  a  writer  as  merely 
speaking  in  accordance  with  the  prejudices  of  those  whom  he 
addresses,)  he  explained  away  every  vestige  of  orthodoxy,  which 
could  apparently  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  Scriptures. 

Such  are  the  unhappy  consequences  of  loading  the  simple  and 
plain  principles  of  religion,  with  a  drapery  which  is  foreign  to  their 
nature,  which  always  sits  uneasy,  and  which,  whenever  it  is 
thoroughly  examined,  will  be  cast  ofF  with  more  or  less  violence. 
Such  is  our  corrupt  nature.  We  go  from  one  extreme,  far,  very 
far,  into  the  opposite.  So  did  the  revolutionists  in  France.  They 
had  reason,  good  reason,  for  complaint.  They  were  oppressed. 
But  when  they  burst  the  chains  of  oppression,  they  exulted  not 
only  in  their  liberty ;  they  triumphed  in  their  licentiousness.  In 
another  department  of  action,  Semler  did  the  sajiie  thing.  The 
same   laws  of  the  human  mind,  the  same  imperfection  of  our 
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nature,  led  him  into  such  an  error.  The  ardor  of  contest,  the 
the  keenness  with  which  he  felt  tlie  reproaches  that  fell  upon  him, 
when  he  first  set  out  in  his  new  career,  and  the  pride  of  victory, 
urged  him  on,  until  there  was  no  retreat,  and  to  conquer  or  die 
seemed  to  him  the  only  alternative. 

Educated  as  he  had  been,  we  have  seen  that  he  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  weak  places  in  the  citadel,  into  which  his 
opponents  had  thrown  themselves.  The  keen  sighted  coadjutors, 
which  his  powerful  writings  had  raised  up,  soon  learned  from  him 
where  to  deal  their  blows ;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  the  doctrines  of 
Luther  became  a  general  object  of  rejection  and  even  scorn, 
because  the  costume  imposed  upon  them  had  been  repulsive  and 
cumbersome. 

We  do  trust,  that  the  great  Head  of  the  church  has  taught,  by 
these  events,  all  who  love  liis  simple  truth,  as  he  has  revealed  it 
to  men,  to  guard  well  against  exposing  it  to  rejection  and  scorn, 
by  superadding  too  much  costume  of  their  own  invention.  There 
can  be  no  rational  objection  to  systems  of  theology.  They  are 
altogether  desirable,  and  in  a  certain  sense  necessary,  for  a  correct 
and  extensive  view  of  theology  as  a  science.  They  are  of  real 
importance  to  theologians  by  profession.  Eut  let  these  systems 
be  Biblical.  Let  them  be  founded  on  an  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  will  withstand  all  the  assaults  of  cridcal  inves- 
tigation, not  on  ft  priori  reasoning,  deduced  from  the  reigning 
philosophy  or  metaphysics  of  the  day.  Otherwise,  some  Semler 
will,  sooner  or  later,  make  his  appearance,  and,  not  content  with 
blowing  away  the  chafF,  will,  along  with  it,  throw  away  the  wheat. 

The  few  able  and  undaunted  adherents  in  Germany  to  the  real 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  have  been,  step  by  step,  retreating 
from  all  the  old  ground  of  metaphysical  school  theology,  and 
coming,  for  these  twenty  years,  gradually,  and  at  last,  fully,  upon 
tlie  simple  ground,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  sufficient 

AND  the  only  rule  OF  FAITH  AND  PRACTICE.       And  why  sllOuld 

not  God's  word  deserve  more  credit,  than  that  of  fallible  men  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  system  of  their  op^wnents  has  greatly 
changed.  At  first,  much  regard  for  the  Scriptures  was  professed 
by  them ;  and  the  Bible  was  set  in  opposition  to  all  the  human 
systems  then  in  vogue  in  die  church.  But  the  sense  of  the  Bible 
was  every  where  to  be  made  what  they  wished  it  to  be,  by  virtue 
of  philosophy  and  the  doctrine  of  accommodation.  But  when 
the  old  school  systems  were  given  up  by  the  defenders  of  true 
evangehcal  principles,  because  of  their  repulsive  form,  and  their 
defective  exegesis,  and  the  Scripture  was  solely  appealed  to  in 
support  of  these  principles,  and  that  on  acknowledged  maxims  of 
exegesis,  then  the  ground  of  opponents  began  to  be  shifted,  as  one 
might  easily  suppose.  The  next  ground  was  Naturalism,  under 
the  gentle  and  alluring  appellation  of  Rationalism.     This  is  now 
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the  altogether  prevailing  system  of  the  Neologists.  The  reigning 
heresiarch  in  this  new  kingdom,  (new  in  name,  not  in  reality,)  is 
Dr.  Wegscheider,  present  professor  of  theology  at  Halle-Witten- 
berg ;  whose  Institutlones  exhibit  not  only  all  the  arguments  em- 
ployed by  Hume  against  the  possibility  of  miracles,  but  many 
more  superadded.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  book  has  had 
unbounded  popularity,  and  gone  through  seven  or  eight  large 
editions  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  shew  what  the  reigning 
passion  of  the  day  is,  in  the  interesting  country,  which  gave  birth 
to  the  most  important  Reformer  of  modern  times. 

Since  the  publication  by  Harms,  mentioned  above,  the  friends 
of  the  evangelical  cause,  who  before  were,  for  the  most  part,  lying 
on  their  faces  in  the  dust,  have  begun  to  gather  up  themselves,  and 
to  strive  for  the  attainment  of  an  erect  position.  Several  period- 
ical works  have  been  engaged  in  by  them,  and  unexpectedly  found 
more  support  than  was  anticipated.  Schwartz,  Professor  at 
Heidelburg,  has,  for  some  time,  published  a  thoroughly  evangelical 
work,  with  much  success.  Occasional  volumes,  pamphlets,  and 
even  systems  of  divinity,  have  appeared,  which  are  decidedly 
of  the  evangelical  cast.  The  king  of  Prussia,  who  is  generally 
understood  to  be  in  favor  of  the  genuine  principles  of  the  Reform- 
ation, has  gathered  around  him,  and  placed  in  his  celebrated 
university  at  Berlin,  and  in  the  pulpits  in  that  city,  some  of  the 
most  learned  and  powerful  men  in  Germany,  who  are  altogether 
on  the  evangelical  side.  He  has  recently  sent  one  of  these  to 
Halle,  very  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  Naturalists  there,  to 
fill  the  place  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  truly  apostolic  and  excel- 
lent Dr.  Knapp.  Since  the  death  of  this  last  mentioned  veteran 
in  theology,  his  Lectures,  (read  for  some  forty  years  'or  more,  and 
corrected  and  enlarged  inore  or  less  at  every  reading,)  have  re- 
cently been  published,  and  exhibit  a  body  of  Scriptural  Divinity, 
which  we  hope  and  trust  will  ere  long  come  before  our  public. 
The  work  is  not,  hke  that  of  Storr,  broken  up  by  notes,  illustrating 
bare  propositions;  but  is  continuous,  judicious,  deep,  warm  hearted, 
and  well  worthy  of  perusal  and  study.  The  exegesis  is  of  the 
most  fundamental  kind,  and  will  stand  tlie  test  of  trial. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  noble  corps  of  defenders  of  evan- 
gelical sentiment  at  Berlin,  felt  that  it  was  time  to  make  an  open 
demonstration,  once  more,  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, in  the  face  of  all  Germany,  and  of  the  world.  Communi- 
cation with  others  of  like  sentiment  confirmed  this  opinion  ;  and 
the  Magazine,  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  the 
first  fruits  of  their  labors. 

The  work  is  designed  for  the  learned  and  the  unlearned.  It  is 
to  contain  pieces  of  a  high  wrought  character,  and  much  that  is 
popular  and  adapted  to  all  classes  of  readers.  But  we  shall  give 
more   satisfaction   to   our    readers,    if  we    lay  before  them  the 
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Prospectus  of  the  work  itself,  prefixed  to  the  first  number  which 
now  lies  before  us.      We  shall  give  it  in  a  free  translation. 

The  influence  of  Journals,  in  the  formation  and  direction  of  opinions  at  the 
present  time,  is  universally  admitted.  The  more  certain  this  is,  the  more  is  it 
to  be  lamented,  that  the  Evangelical  Church*  has  hitherto  had  no  organ  of  this 
kind,  which  was  devoted  to  establishing  and  maintaining  with  strenuous  uni- 
formity, Gospel  truth,  as  it  is  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  received 
from  them  into  our  Creeds.  Neither  has  any  publication  of  this  nature  exhibit- 
ed clearly  the  distinction  between  evangelical  doctrines  and  those  of  an  opposite 
cast ;  nor  is  there  any  one,  which,  by  communicating  information  respecting 
the  state  of  the  church  in  all  countries,  and  of  missionary  operations,  with 
their  effect  upon  the  heathen,  has  labored  to  awaken  a  lively  sympathy  in  the 
affairs  of  the  church,  and  a  conviction  that  there  is  a  real  unity  of  purpose  in 
all  who  love  the  truth.  The  undersigned,  therefore,  yielding  to  often  repeated 
solicitations,  and  relying  upon  divine  aid,  has  undertaken,  M'ith  the  cooperation 
of  no  inconsiderable  number  of  theologians  who  are  entitled  to  respect,  the 
publication  of  an  evangelical  journal,  under  the  title  of  The  Evangelical 
Church  Journal. 

It  will  commence  with  the  first  of  July.  It  will  not  be  devoted  to  any  party, 
as  such ;  but  solely  to  the  interests  of  the  Evangelical  Church.  To  those, 
who  have  attained  to  a  lively  and  established  belief  in  the  truth  of  Gospel  doc- 
trine, it  will  afford  the  means  of  improvement  and  of  edification.  It  will  lift  up 
a  warnincr  voice  against  the  various  errors,  which,  at  all  seasons  of  great  religious 
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excitement,  are  apt  to  arise,  even  among  those  who  in  the  most  important  re- 
spects have  embraced  divine  truth.  It  will  strive  to  promote  in  individuals  the 
feeling  of  unity  both  with  the  Evangelical  Church,  and  with  the  Christian 
church  in  general.  It  will  endeavour  to  promote  a  general  union  among  all  the 
true  members  of  the  Evangelical  Church. 

In  particular,  it  will  be  an  object  with  the  Evangelical  Church  Journal,  to 
have  respect  to  the  wants  of  those,  who,  being  in  readmess  to  embrace  the 
truth,  know  not  where  they  must  seek  for  it,  nor  where  they  can  find  it.  A 
sense  of  such  religious  wants  is  now  begining  to  be  powerfully  awakened  ;  the 
more  powerfully,  in  proportion  as  the  necessity  of  a  belief  in  Revelation  is  felt. 

Many,  however,  of  those  M'ho  are  honestly  seeking  after  truth,  remain  in  a 
constant  state  of  fluctuation,  because  they  are  afraid  of  going  from  one  extreme 
to  another.  The  Evangelical  Church  Journal  will  strive  to  remove  the  preju- 
dices, which  have  led  them  hitherto  to  make  opposition  to  the  truth;  to  clear 
up  their  perplexed  views ;  to  make  a  plain  distinction  between  evangelical 
Christianity,  and  the  manifold  departures  Irom  it ;  and  to  direct  their  views  to 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  make  them  better  acquainted  with  the  memorable 
events  in  respect  to  the  church,  which  are  taking  place  in  the  neighboring, 
and  in  foreign  countries. 

The  Editor  hopes  to  attain  these  ends  in  the  best  way  by  distributing  the 
contents  of  tliis  Journal  in  the  following  manner ;  viz. 

I.  Essays.  These  are  divided  into  four  classes.  (1.)  Essays  on  important 
passages  of  Scripture,  exhibiting  an  interpretation  of  particular  places  that  arc 
difficult,  and  also  of  larger  portions,  which,  at  the  present  time,  are  entitled  to 
peculiar  consideration.  (2.)  Representations  of  true  evangelical  doctrine,  in 
opposition  to  the  widely  spread  errors  of  our  times,  in  regard  to  faith  and  practice; 
instruction  respecting  the  true  nature  of  the  Christian  church,  and  its  develope- 
ment  in  the  world,  &c.  (3.)  Communications  pertaining  to  the  department  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  in  regard  to  the  most  ancient  times,  so  far  as  these  may 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  present  times.  Sometimes  copious  extracts  will  be 
admitted,  which  are  taken  from  books  that  are  inaccessible  to  the  great  mass  of 
readers.  Communications  of  tliis  nature,  however,  will  not  be  mere  lifeless 
extracts,  but  will  be  introduced  and  accompanied  with  appropriate  remarks, 
which  will  adapt  them  to  the  present  time.  (4.)  Theological  Essays  of  a  prac- 
tical nature,  made  by  such  as  have  the  care  of  souls  committed  to  them,  and 
the  experience  derived  from  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties. 

*  Tliis  is  the  appropriate  name  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany. 
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II.  Literary  Notices.  These  are  not  to  be  learned  reviews  simply,  but 
critical  notices  of,  and  extracts  from,  the  more  important  books ;  and  this,  not 
merely  of  books  which  have  recently  made  their  appearance,  but  of  those  writ- 
ings which  have  been  forgotten,  and  deserve  again  to  be  brought  into  notice. 
This  department  will  also  contain  warnings  against  worthless  and  dangerous 
books,  that  have  become  current. 

III.  Historical  Information.  This  will  respect  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church,  at  home  and  abroad.  It  will  exhibit  biographical  notices  of  persons 
worthy  of  particular  regard,  who  moved  in  a  larger  or  smaller  circle  ;  historical 
communications  respecting  the  external  condition  of  religious  parties,  and  of 
their  relation  to  each  other;  missionary  intelligence,  not  with  the  design  to 
supply  defects  in  Journals  devoted  to  this  purpose,  nor  to  supplant  them,  but 
partly  with  the  design  of  giving  general  and  compressed  views  of  these  subjects, 
and  partly  to  exhibit  those  characteristic  and  individual  sketches,  which  are 
conspicuous,  omitting  all  useless  repetitions  and  mere  indistinct  representations. 
In  a  word,  the  intention  is  to  communicate  whatever  may  be  of  interest  and 
importance  to  the  Evangelical  Church.  The  materials  for  such  intelligence  will 
be  drawn,  partly  from  correspondents  at  home  and  abroad,  and  partly  from 
various  works  and  documents  appropriated  to  such  a  purpose,  which  are  pub- 
lished in  Germany,  France,  England,  Scotland,  and  America. 

That  the  tone  of  the  present  work  will  be  somewhat  exclusive,  follows  of 
course  from  the  preceding  representation.  Only  those  can  expect  to  have  a 
part  in  it,  who  have  an  established  conviction  respecting  the  fundamental  truths 
of  revealed  relgion.  Still,  all  variety  of  views,  among  those  who  belong  to 
the  same  Christian  community,  will  not  be  excluded.  It  appears  altogether 
desirable,  that  there  should  be  an  animated  interchange  of  views  among  those 
who  hold  fast  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel.  The  publishers  of  this 
Journal  deem  it  very  important  to  afford  every  facility  in  their  power,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this. 

All  those,  vv^ho  feel  a  sincere  inclination  to  contribute  to  the  design  of  this 
Journal,  are  invited  to  do  it  by  the  publishers  of  the  same  ;  who  are  satisfied 
that  the  object  in  view  can  never  be  accomplished,  except  by  the  united  efforts 
of  many,  wdio  devote  their  strength  to  the  service  of  God.  The  larger  contri- 
butions will  in  all  cases  be  considered  as  having  a  claim  to  pecuniary  remunera- 
tion, unless  this  is  expressly  declined. 

Although  the  object  of  the  Evangelical  Church  Journal  is  simply  to  inculcate 
what  is  true,  and  to  build  up  rather  than  to  pull  down  ;  yet,  as  the  Gospel  from  its 
very  nature  must  encounter  opposition,  disputation  cannot  altogether  be  avoid- 
ed. Still,  it  will  conduct  with  forbearance  in  judging  of  individuals,  and  as  far 
as  possible,  avoid  all  personalities.  Remote  from  all  bitterness,  it  will  shew  by 
its  example,  that  unwavering  conviction  in  respect  to  evangelical  truth  is 
altogether  consistent  with  mildness  and  affection,  such  as  the  Gospel  demands 
of  those  who  acknowledge  its  obligations.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  point  out 
to  all  such,  the  source  to  which  they  must  go  in  order  to  learn  these  important 
virtues,  and  from  which  only  they  can  derive  them. 

Such  is  the  Prospectus  of  this  very  interesting  publication ;  one 
which  we  might,  with  a  few  alterations,  adopt  as  a  Preface  to  our 
own.  We  cannot  hope,  indeed,  to  rival  our  brethren  of  the  land 
of  universities,  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  their  Hterary,  and 
critical,  and  exegetical,  and  antiquarian  researches  and  essays. 
But  feeling  ourselves  to  be,  in  several  res})ects,  situated  very  much 
as  they  are,  we  woul^  go  hand  in  hand  with  them,  in  the  great 
principles,  which  they  have  thus  so  plainly  and  so  boldly  announced 
to  the  world.  We  shall  have  some  advantages  over  them,  for  the 
practical  and  experimental  departments  of  our  work.  This  is  a 
land  of  Revivals ;  it  is  so,  in  a  manner  which  excites  the  curiosity 
and  astonishment  of  Christians  in  the  transatlantic  world.  In 
regard  to  every  thing  connected  with  missions,  benevolent  socio- 
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lies,  &;c.,  we  are  in  the  very  focus  of  action,  and  shall  have  an 
important  advantage  from  this  circumstance.  We  shall  not  affect 
to  rival  our  German  brethren  in  learning.  This  generation  cannot 
do  it.     The  next,  we  trust,  will  be  able  to  speak  a  different  lan- 


guage 


It  will  be  natural  for  our  readers  to  inquire,  whether  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  Journal  is  only  "  the  daring  of  a  single  combatant," 
or  whether  combined  talent  and  energy  are  pledged  for  its  support  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  a  cheering  one  to  the  friends  of  truth, 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  especially  to  all,  who  live  on 
the  very  ground,  which  is  the  arena  of  the  great  contest  that  is 
going  on,  at  the  present  time.  The  Journal  in  question,  lifting 
up  its  voice  in  the  very  ear  (a  listening  one  too)  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  published  at  his  favorite  university,  which  now  holds  the 
second,  if  not  the  first  rank  of  all  the  literary  institutions  in  the 
world,  is  not  the  solitary  work  of  one  man,  nor  of  a  few  men 
whose  names  are  unknown,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  a  small 
hamlet.  Some  of  the  flower  of  the  German  Corps  iVElite  have 
united  to  support  it.  To  give  their  names,  will  be  sufficient  proof 
of  this,  to  all  who  know  the  present  state  of  theological  acquire- 
ments in  Germany. 

"  Among  my  fellow  laborers,"  says  Dr.  Hengstenberg,  the 
editor,  "  I  am  permitted  to  name  Dr.  Neander,  professor  in  the 
university  of  Berlin;  Dr.  Strauss,  court  preacher  at  Berlin," 
(mark  this ;)  "  Dr.  Tholuck,  professor  at  Halle-Wittenberg ;  Dr. 
Heubner  professor  at  Wittenberg ;  Drs.  Hahn  and  Lindner,  pro- 
fessors at  Leipzig,  and  also  Dr.  Heinroth,  at  the  same  university ; 
Dr.  Von  Meyer  at  Frankfurt  on  the  Pvlayne ;  Dr.  Scheibel,  pro- 
fessor at  Breslau ;  Dr.  Steudel,  professor  at  Tiibingen ;  Dr.  Th. 
Ki'ummacher,  at  Bremen ;  Dr.  Olshausen,  professor  at  Konigsberg ; 
and  Dr.  Rudelbach,  at  Copenhagen." 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  literary  condition  of 
Germany,  it  will  be  entirely  unnecessary  to  say,  that  many  of 
these  are  some  of  her  choicest  and  most  distinguished  Elites.  Dr. 
Neander  is  the  acknowleged  Coryphaus  of  ecclesiastical  history 
and  antiquities.  Dr.  Heubner  is  a  very  distinguished  and  excellent 
scholar.  Dr.  Tholuck  is  a  kind  of  prodigy  in  Arabic,  Rabbinic, 
and  other  oriental  learning,  and  has  been  placed,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  in  the  chair  of  the  venerable  and  excellent  Dr. 
Knapp.  Dr.  Heinroth  is  distinguished  in  metaphysics  and  anthro- 
pology. Dr.  Hahn  has  given  to  the  Avorld  some  admirable  proofs 
of  his  learning,  criticism,  and  judgment,  in  his  Essay  on  the  gospel 
used  by  Marcion,  and  some  other  publications.  Dr.  Olshausen 
has  given  scarcely  inferior  evidences  of  his  learning  and  abilities, 
in  his  "  Genuineness  of  the  Four  Gospels,"  recently  published. 
Dr.  Von  INIeyer  has  published  a  very  popular  amended  version  of 
the  whole  Scriptures.     Dr.  Steudel  is  the  successor  of  Bengcl, 
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jn  the  able  work  of  "The  Archives  of  Theology."  The  other 
gentlemen  are  distinguished,  also,  as  teachers  or  preachers.  We 
bid  God  speed  to  such  a  noble  array,  in  defence  of  the  doctrines 
of  evangelical  truth.  If  Luther  could  rise  from  his  grave,  it 
would  be  to  bless  and  encourage  them. 

Of  the  work  itself,  which  they  stand  pledged  before  the  public 
to  maintain,  (three  numbers  of  which  have  come  to  hand,)  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  hereafter,  and  to  present  speci- 
mens of  it  to  our  readers,  which  will  enable  them  to  judge  for 
themselves,  both  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  ability  with  which  it  is 
conducted.  We  shall  employ  the  brief  space  which  can  be 
allowed  us  at  present,  in  some  closing  remarks  on  what  has  been 
laid  before  our  readers,  in  the  preceding  pages,  designed  to  pre- 
vent any  misapprehension  of  our  true  meaning,  and  to  shew,  that 
the  friends  of  Gospel  truth  here  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  under- 
taking of  our  German  brethren,  and  that  we  have  much  reason 
strongly  to  sympathize  with  them. 

When  we  have  spoken  with  implied  disapprobation,  of  the  old 
systems  of  theology  in  Germany,  the  attentive  reader  will  perceive, 
that  it  is  of  the  costume,  not  (if  we  may  so  express  ourselves)  of  the 
person.  Let  any  one  take  up  the  twenty  two  quarto  volumes  of 
Gerhard's  Loci  Theologici,  (the  great  Coryphseus  of  the  Lutheran 
systematical  writers,)  and  he  will  see,  by  opening  the  book  at  a 
venture,  what  we  have  aimed  to  express.  The  mind  is  overwhelm- 
ed with  the  infinitude  of  divisions  and  subdivisions.  It  is  grieved 
by  frequent  offences  against  the  laws  of  sound  exegesis,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  introduction  of  irrelevant  witnesses  from  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  even  disgusted  with  the  heaps  upon  heaps  of  metaphysical 
chaff,  which  is  not  only  scattered  over  the  wheat,  but  often  mixed 
among  it.  Must  it  not  be  difficult  to  read  with  pleasure,  when 
we  are  constantly  exposed  to  such  emotion  ?  It  is  only  those,  for 
the  most  part,  who  have  introduced  metaphysics,  by  a  priori 
argumentation,  into  their  system  of  theological  truth,  and  made 
them  an  essential  part  of  it,  and  who  are  better  prepared,  in  this 
way,  to  say  what  the  Bible  ought  to  mean,  than  what  it  does 
mean  ;  it  is  almost  only  such,  that  will  read  systems  drawn  up  in 
this  manner,  with  satisfaction.  Good  taste  is  revolted  by  them. 
Simple,  scriptural  inquiry  seems  to  be  overwhelmed,  by  the  im- 
mense mass  of  other  questions,  which  are  forced  upon  the  reader. 

Wlien  theological  writers  compose  in  this  manner,  they  ai-e  pre- 
paring the  church  for  disquietude  and  for  revolution.  There  never 
will  be  wanting,  sooner  or  later,  some  bold  and  independent  in- 
quirers, wlio  will  raise  a  breeze  to  scatter  the  chaff;  and  well  will 
it  be,  if  this  breeze  does  not  increase,  until  it  becomes  a  tornado, 
and  carries  away  the  wheat  also.  There  is  no  calculating  where 
a  revolution  will  sto]),  when  it  begins  from  causes  of  grievances 
like  these. 
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It  was,  however,  a  most  deplorable  mistake  in  Semler  to  urge 
on  the  reform,  (as  he  would  lain  have  it,)  in  the  manner,  and  to 
the  extent,  which  he  did.  What  was  the  offence  of  the  old 
theologians.^  Was  it  any  real  departure  from  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation  ^  This  is  not  pretended.  What  then  was  it  ^ 
Why,  it  was  mixing  a  great  deal  of  chaff  along  with  the  grain 
which  they  presented,  and  bidding  you  regard  the  whole  as  grain. 
We  might  well  say,  as  standing  fast  in  the  hberty  wherewith  Christ 
has  made  us  free,  and  as  professing  to  receive  "the  Scriptures 
as  the  SUFFICIENT  and  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,"  We  will 
not  receive  the  chaff  for  the  wheat.  But  is  it  wise,  is  it  becoming, 
to  throw  away  the  whole  ^  Because  those  great  and  good  men, 
who  wrote  in  the  manner  that  has  been  described,  participated  in 
the  general  fauhs  of  their  day,  as  to  style,  and  as  to  the  mode  of 
treating  the  subjects  which  they  discussed,  it  is  surely  not  the  part  of 
candor,  and  of  just  regard  to  real  and  distinguished  merit  and  piety, 
to  treat  them  with  indifference,  and  even  with  contumely.  Such, 
liowever,  has  been  the  injustice  which  they  have  suffered  from  the 
present  age.  No  language  scarcely  is  sufficient,  to  express  the 
contempt  which  many  feel  for  them.  For  ourselves,  we  cherish  a 
state  of  mind  totally  diverse  from  this.  All  the  cumbrous  dress, 
with  which  they  have  unwittingly  loaded  theology,  we  would  throw 
ofl',  without  any  scruple.  Simple,  biblical  theology  is  all  w'e  want, 
and  all  we  ever  can  have  which  will  be  stable.  All  that  rests  upon 
the  philosophy  and  metaphysics  of  the  day,  must  forever  be  as  fluc- 
tuating and  inconstant  as  men  are.  But  in  the  old  theology,  with  all 
its  fauhs  of  manner  and  its  forbidding  exterior,  many  a  radical  inves- 
tigation of  topics  in  divinity  is  to  be  found ;  many  an  overthrow  of 
error  is  triumphantly  achieved  ;  and  much,  very  much,  of  a  glowing 
and  ardent  spirit  of  piety  is  also  to  be  found.  The  reader  who 
does  not  feel,  that  the  faults  of  manner  are  not  in  a  great  measure 
redeemed  by  such  sterling  virtues  as  these,  is  not  prepared  to 
harmonize  at  all  in  opinion  with  us.  We  must  say,  that  with  all 
tlieir  faults,  we  should  be  among  the  jast  to  abandon  the  use  of 
the  works  of  such  Lutheran  divines,  as  have  been  named  above  ; 
or  of  die  v^'orks  of  Calvin,  Pictet,  Turrcttin,  Van  Maestricht, 
Vitringa,  and  others,  in  the  Reformed  church.*  We  are  fully 
alive  to  their  faults.  But  we  are  not  bhnd,  as  to  their  virtues ; 
and  the  latter  are  vastly  predominant. 

Yet  we  do  rejoice,  after  all,  that  God  is  bringing  his  church  to 
more  simple  credence  in  his  word.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that 
tliere  is  much,  in  all  these  old  systems,  which  stands  on  the  simple 
basis  of  human  philosophy.  But  they  have  now  gone  through 
the  fire,  and  a  great  part  of  the  dross  is  melted  away.  Most 
perfectly  visible  is  this,  in  such  a  plain,  simple,  consistent,  and 

*  We  use  llic  phrase  RefoiTned  church  as  it  is  used  t>y  Moshrim.  to   dcsipiate  the 
CalvLuistic  cliurches  of  Europe,  as  distiuffuishcd  from  those  of  tlie  Lullicraii  persuasion. 
VOL.    I.  5 
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scriptural  plan  of  theological  truth,  as  is  presented  in  the  Lec- 
tures of  the  most  excellent  and  venerable  Dr.  Knapp,  late  of 
Halle.  How  different  from  Gerhard;  and  yet  exhibiting  and 
defending  the  same  great  truths  !  Both  loved  the  same  Gospel ; 
but  the  one  loved  philosophy  too,  and  the  other  shunned  it,  when- 
ever he  undertook  to  represent  the  simple  system  of  trutli  which 
the  Scriptures  contain. 

Every  weak  spot,  in  the  whole  building  of  the  Refonnation,  has 
now  been  spied  out,  and  assaulted,  by  the  keen-sighted,  active, 
energetic,  and  powerful  enemies  of  evangelical  truth  in  Germany. 
It  has  been,  indeed,  tried  as  by  fire.  The  wood,  hay,  and  stubble 
in  it,  have,  we  trust,  been  burned  up  ;  but  the  solid  materials  all  re- 
main. The  God  of  truth  has  made  these  of  elements,  which  resist 
all  assault  or  decay.  He  has  taught  the  friends  of  his  Gospel,  by 
the  awful  castigation  which  they  have  received,  how  dangerous  it 
is  for  them  to  mix  their  philosophy  with  his  word.  He  will  have 
men  whom  he  has  made,  and  sanctified,  and  redeemed,  to  exhibit 
simple  confidence  in  his  declarations,  and  not  to  rest  on  the  wander- 
ing speculations  of  imaginary  reason,  and  boasted  human  philoso- 
phy. Sooner  or  later,  in  every  country,  he  will  chastise  those 
who  set  up  human  authority  above  his  word,  and  who  attach  prin- 
ciples and  nice  distinctions  to  his  Gospel,  with  which  he  never 
meant  it  should  be  cumbered. 

We  trust  our  readers  will  see  where  we  stand,  in  regard  to  old 
and  new  theology.  In  a  strict  sense,  theology,  as  true  doctrine,  is, 
and  ever  has  been,  one  and  the  same.  But  the  modes  in  which 
men  have  developed  it,  have  been  very  different,  at  different  times. 
Some  of  these  are  much  less  entitled  to  approbation  than  others. 
For  ourselves,  the  simplest  and  most  scriptural  method,  as  remote 
as  may  be  from  all  the  reigning  metaphysics  of  the  day,  (which 
are  perpetually  changing,)  will  ever  be  the  subject  of  highest  ap- 
probation. But  we  should  be  among  the  very  last  to  cast  away, 
to  despise,  or  to  load  with  contumely,  the  older  writers  of  theolog- 
ical systems,  because  the  costume,  which  they  have  put  on,  differs 
from  that  of  the  present  age. 

We  trust,  after  so  ample  a  declaration  on  this  subject,  that  we 
shall  not  be  misinterpreted  nor  misunderstood.  We  have  only 
to  add,  that  the  awful  experience  of  Germany  makes  us  devoutly 
wish  that  the  teachers  of  religion  in  our  country  may  none  of  them 
expose  us  to  a  hke  revolution,  by  insisting  upon  mingling  wheat 
and  chaff  together,  and  making  the  whole  pass  for  bona  fide  wheat. 
The  experiment  is  too  fearful  a  one.  The  consequences  should 
be  well  weighed.  The  enemies  of  evangelical  truth  are  active, 
vigilant,  eagle-eyed,  all-intent  on  its  overthrow,  and  some  of  thein 
are  able  and  learned.  We  must  not  expect,  that  any  breach  in  our 
walls  will  remain  unespied  or  unattacked.  The  closer,  then,  we' 
keep  to  the  Bible,  the  more  simply  we  keep  there,  the  better  for 
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the  cause  and  the  better  for  us.  The  whole  dispute,  then,  will 
soon  turn  upon  one  single  pivot,  as  it  now  does  in  Germany. 
And  then  our  ground  of  contest  will  be  clear,  and  we  shall  no 
longer  combat  with  such  as  assail  us  from  behind  the  trees, 
the  bushes,  the  fences,  and  from  cavities  in  the  earth,  so  that 
we  scarcely  know  which  way  to  turn,  in  order  to  make  the 
most  effectual  defence. 

We  congratulate  our  readers,  and  the  church  of  God  in  this 
country  who  are  contending  for  evangelical  truth,  on  the  prospect 
that  the  question  is  here  soon  to  be.  Whether  the  Bible  is  indeed 
an  inspired  book,  and  its  decisions  final  and  authoritative  in  the 
Christian  church  ?  The  time  has  been,  when  a  suggestion  of  this 
nature  would  have  brought  down  a  storm  of  obloquy  upon  tlie 
man,  who  dared  to  venture  on  making  it.  The  time  now  is,  when 
some  of  the  younger,  bolder,  more  thorough-going,  more  open- 
hearted  young  men,  and  a  few  of  the  older  ones,  do  not  hesitate, 
when  among-  the  initiated,  to  answer  the  question  above  in  the 
negative  ;  nor  do  some  of  them  hesitate  even  to  preach  what  implies 
a  negative,  although  they  are  somewhat  guarded  in  their  assertions, 
on  account  of  the  yet  remaining  prejudices,  (as  they  style  them,)  of 
their  hearers,  or  at  least  of  a  portion  of  their  hearers.  These 
open-hearted  men,  (whose  sincerity  we  do  not  feel  at  all  disposed 
to  question,  and  whom  we,  on  every  account,  respect  far  more  than 
w^e  can  those  who  are  not  bold  and  honest  enough  to  make  an  open 
profession  of  their  belief,)  only  need  a  little  more  of  a  common 
centre  around  which  they  may  rally,  some  able,  and  learned,  and 
fearless  defender  of  their  cause,  to  come  out  ^vith  an  entirely  open 
face,  and  avow  substantially  the  Naturalism,  which  Dr.  Weg- 
scheider  now  teaches  at  Halle- Wittenberg.  Some  of  the  opponents 
of  evangelical  truth  may  strenuously  deny  this  ;  they  may  even  raise 
a  hue  and  cry  against  us,  as  slanderers  of  great  and  good  men. 
But  we  have  measured  our  ground  here.  We  know  where  we 
stand,  what  we  speak,  and  whereof  we  affirm.  The  journals  and 
periodicals  of  the  day,  devoted  to  pulling  down  the  edifice  of 
evangelical  belief,  may  make  an  outcry,  as  they  have  learned 
abundantly  to  do,  of  late.  But  we  give  them  a  word  of  caution  on 
this  subject ;  which  is,  that  it  is  not  expedient  for  them,  at  least  for 
some  of  theirs,  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  verify  what  we  have 
said  above,  by  appeal  to  individual  facts.  This,  they  well  know, 
we  can  do ;  and  we  assure  them,  we  shall  not  fail  to  do  it,  in  due 
time. 

As  to  ourselves,  we  thank  God  for  the  hope,  that  the  church  in 
our  country  is  not  to  go  through  with  the  dreadful  struggle  which 
she  has  had  in  Germany.  There  are  in  this  region,  where  error 
substantially  the  same  with  that  of  the  German  Neologists  has 
so  long  prevailed,    many   redeeming   and  encouraging    circiun- 
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stances.  The  existence  of  a  work  like  the  present,  called  forth 
not  by  disputants  among  the  clergy,  but  by  the  spontaneous  voice 
of  the  laity — imperiously  called  forth,  is  not  the  least  encouraging 
circumstance  which  may  lead  us  to  hope,  that  the  flood  tide  of 
opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  has  reached  its 
height  among  us,  and  that  it  is  beginning  to  ebb.  Some  few  years 
since,  there  was  only  one  Congregational  church  in  Boston,  that 
retained  the  sentiments  of  the  Pilgrims.  Now  we  number  eight. 
Our  orthodox  brethren,  too,  of  the  Episcopal,  the  Baptist,  and 
the  Methodist  denominations,  have  been  increased  and  strengthen- 
ed. We  have  other  signs  of  the  times,  also,  which  are  hopeful. 
The  opponents  of  evangelical  sentiment,  in  their  periodicals,  their 
journals,  and  their  private  soirees,  are  beginning  to  pour  forth, 
in  torrents,  the  language  of  contumely  and  indignation.  Nothing 
exhibits  so  well  the  apprehensions  which  they  entertain,  as  this. 
We  do  hope  and  trust,  that  these  apprehensions  are  well  founded. 
As  immortal  beings,  and  accountable  to  Him  who  redeemed  us  by 
his  blood,  we  cannot  look  on  with  indifference,  when  the  question 
is  pending,  Whether  his  Gospel  is  to  be  received  or  rejected. 

Such  a  question  we  do,  from  our  inmost  hearts,  believe  to  be 
pending.  The  opponents  of  the  doctrines  which  we,  who  profess 
to  be  the  strenuous  advocates  of  liberty  of  conscience,  feel  bound 
to  defend,  will  surely  not  blame  us,  in  the  moments  of  cooler 
reflection,  for  standing  forth,  in  defence  of  all  that  we  hold  dear, 
before  God  and  the  world.  For  them,  Ave  cherish  no  disrespect, 
no  feehngs  of  enmity.  As  men,  as  citizens,  as  men  of  learning, 
as  ornaments  of  our  country  in  a  civil  and  social  respect,  we  pay 
them  all  that  regard  which  they  could  wish  from  us.  But  when 
the  question  is  one  which  concerns  our  immortal  well  being,  one 
which  essentially  respects  it ;  then,  we  cannot  hesitate  how  to  act. 
We  take  our  stand,  fearless  of  consequences,  and  commit  the  issue 
to  Him,  by  whose  blood  we  have  been  redeemed. 

Our  friends,  we  trust,  will  all  rejoice,  that  powerful  coadjutors 
are  raised  up,  in  the  native  land  of  the  Reformation,  to  the  great 
cause  which  we  have  espoused.  Sympathy  with  them  we  cannot 
help  cherishing.  We  are  embarked  in  the  same  cause.  We  are, 
in  very  many  respects,  placed  in  the  like  circumstances.  We  liave 
the  spirit  of  unbeUef  to. contend  with,  although  it  is,  as  yet,  less 
open.  We  feel  encouraged  by  their  example  ;  and  we  doubt  not 
we  shall  have  their  sympathies.  Let  us  strive  to  keep  pace  with 
them,  in  die  arduous  contest.  And  if,  after  all,  neither  we  nor 
they  live  to  see  all  the  fruits  of  our  toils,  and  struggles,  and  suffer- 
ings, we  shall  at  least  indulge  the  hope,  that  our  successors,  of 
whose  triumph  we  entertain  no  doubt,  will  say  of  us,  when  they 
visit  our  graves,  and  call  to  mind  our  liistory,  E  magnis  cxciderunt 
ausis. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

THOUGHTS    ON    REVIVALS    OF    RELIGION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  : — Sir, 

Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  your  work  is  intended  to  be 
exclusively  controversial,  which,  to  some  extent,  it  certainly  ought 
to  be,  I  shall,  with  your  permission,  communicate,  from  time  to 
time,  through  the  medium  of  your  pages,  a  few  reflections  under 
the  general  title  of  "  Thoughts  on  Revivals  of  Religion."  I  do 
not  propose  to  write  in  numbers,  nor  with  any  reference  to  system. 
But,  having  been  favored  with  some  opportunity  for  observation, 
I  am  disposed  to  employ  such  intervals  of  leisure  as  I  may  be 
able  to  command,  in  placing  upon  record  such  reflections  and 
results  of  experience  as  might  otherwise  be  lost.   . 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  that  young  Christians 
should  understand  early  the  nature  and  evidences  of  true  religion. 
Like  children,  they  receive  deep  and  abiding  impressions  early, 
which  give  a  complexion  to  their  character  and  conduct  through 
life.  Habitual  cheerfulness,  without  levity,  is  a  source  of  great 
personal  enjoyment,  and  an  efficient  auxiliary  to  truth  in  the  con- 
version of  men ;  as  a  melancholy  temperament  is  one  of  the 
greatest  calamities,  and  a  fruitful  occasion  of  prejudice  and  unbelief. 
Often  the  abiding  temperament  of  the  Christian,  as  cheerful  or 
otherwise,  is  determined  early,  and  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
over  which  deliberate  attention  and  judicious  instruction  exerted 
but  little  control.  A  vast  amount  of  suffering  may  be  avoided, 
and  an  equal  amount  of  enjoyment  and  vigorous  action  may  be 
secured,  by  just  views  of  Christian  character,  and  of  its  attendant 
evidences,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  divine  hfe. 

On  no  subject,  however,  are  erroneous  opinions  more  common. 
There  is,  from  some  cause,  a  general  expectation,  that  religion, 
at  its  first  commencement  in  the  soul,  will  be  indicated  by  a 
degree  and  distinctness  of  feeling  altogether  above  what  wU 
ordinarily  be  experienced.  It  is  expected  that  some  things  will 
pass  away,  which  never  will  pass  away ;  and  that  some  new  things 
will  appear,  which  will  never  be  realized. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  young  Christians  should  understand 
correctly  what  religion  does  not  do,  and  what  it  does  accomplish, 
on  finding  a  place  in  the  soul. 

1.  Religion  accomplishes  no  change  in  respect  to  natural 
faculties  or  personal  identity. 

Something  almost  like  this  is  often  expected.  And,  when  a 
change  is  experienced,  which  cometh  not  with  observation,  and 
whose  reality  and  greatness  is  evinced  by  silent  tranquility,  and 
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humble  love,  and  cheerful  resignation,  and  implicit  reliance  on  the 
Saviour,  and  a  spirit  of  new  obedience,  it  is  something  so  different 
from  what  was  anticipated  by  the  subjects  of  the  change,  that  their 
very  tranquility  alarms  them,  and  the  impossibility  of  exciting  fear, 
makes  them  afraid.  It  does  not,  at  first,  occur  to  them,  that  this 
is  religion ;  for  they  are  the  same  unworthy  creatures  who  trembled 
and  wept.  The  same  intellect,  and  conscience,  and  hopes,  and 
fears,  with  all  the  unchanged  tokens  of  identity,  remain.  They 
resist,  therefore,  these  indications  of  a  spiritual  life,  and  go  in 
quest  of  new  alarms,  as  the  means  of  a  conversion  whose  charac- 
teristics shall  correspond  with  their  unfounded  expectations. 

The  enemies  of  revivals  fall  into  the  same  mistake.  A  late 
writer  adduces,  as  presumptive  evidence  that  revivals  are  not  the 
work  of  God,  the  fact  that  the  supposed  converts  seem  to  be  the 
same  persons,  affording  not  the  least  evidence  of  the  creation  of 
any  new  powers  and  faculties.  But  the  necessity  of  such  a  change 
is  no  where  taught  in  the  Bible,  or  ever  realized  in  Christian  ex- 
perience. It  is  a  new  creation ;  but  it  consists  in  new  affections, 
produced  by  the  influence  of  truth,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

2.  Religion  does  not  change  the  natural  temperament. 

If  a  man  was  ardent  before  his  conversion,  he  will  be  so  after- 
ward ;  and  if  he  was  phlegmatic,  though  religion  may  add  a 
powerful  stimulus,  it  will  never  make  him  quick  and  ardent.  The 
characteristic  of  temperament  will  remain,  modified,  but  not  oblit- 
erated, by  religion. 

3.  No  change  is  accomplished  by  religion  in  the  instincts,  passions 
and  appetites,  excepting  that  which  is  indirect,  and  which  consists 
in  their  subjugation  to  the  laws  of  evangelical  temperance. 

Nor  does  that  inordinate  power  of  appetite  or  passion,  which  is 
the  result  of  habit,  cease  of  course,  without  watchfulness,  self- 
denial  and  prayer.  Religion  in  the  soul  is  not  an  instantaneous 
omnipotence,  putting  down,  in  a  moment,  all  insurrection  in  the 
heart,  and  suspending,  in  a  moment,  the  bias  of  every  passion 
which  may  have  become  inordinate  by  indulgence.  It  comes  to 
aid  the  man  enslaved  by  sin,  in  regaining  his  liberty,  but  not  to 
give  it  to  him  without  prayer  and  energetic  efforts.  It  is,  of 
course,  no  evidence  that  a  man  is  not  a  new  creature  in  Christ 
Jesus,  that  his  old  habits  are  sometimes  the  occasion  of  temptation 
to  him,  as  it  certainly  would  be,  should  he  make  no  resistance,  and 
fall  again  under  their  uninterrupted  dominion.  Faith  conquers, 
but  not  without  a  conflict. 

4.  The  commencement  of  religion  does  not  extirpate  entirely 
from  the  soul  any  one  sinful  passion  or  affection  which  belongs  to 
our  common  depraved  nature. 

It  impairs  the  power  of  every  one,  but  expels  wholly  not  one. 
The  Canaanite  still  dwells  in  the  land,  and  is  driven  out  only  by 
little  and  little.     The  power  of  sin,  though  impaired,  is  still  great. 
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A  new  empire  is  set  up  in  the  soul,  but  it  is  in  the  presence  of  a  long 
established  and  vigorous  opposition.  To  sin  a  deadly  wound  is 
given ;  but  it  is  given  to  a  giant,  in  whom  a  fearful  vitality  yet 
remains,  and  who  terrifies  the  victor  with  frequently  renewed  and 
powerful  onsets.  Religion  has  conquered,  but  it  holds  its  dominion 
over  captives  impatient  of  subjection,  and  ready  every  moment  to 
mutiny  and  throw  off  the  yoke.  It  is  a  war  which  the  Christian 
is  destined  to  maintain  for  life,  in  which  there  is  neither  sleep,  nor 
truce,  nor  rest.  For  though  benevolence  sways  the  sceptre,  selfish- 
ness, with  evil  eye,  watches  every  moment  to  usurp  the  throne,  and 
gains  too  often  a  temporary  victory.  Though  humility  keeps  the 
door,  pride  besets  it  also,  with  sleepless  vigilance,  to  rush  in  at  the 
first  unguarded  moment,  and  finds,  alas !  too  many  opportunities. 
These  onsets  of  remaining  sin  are  unanticipated,  and  greatly  alarm- 
ing to  the  young  Christian,  who  sometimes  gives  up  his  hope 
entirely,  and  often,  through  fear  of  death,  is  subject  to  bondage. 
That  very  conflict  which  is  the  result  of  grace,  alarms  him,  and 
he  is  needlessly  troubled  by  some  of  his  best  evidences. 

5.  The  commencement  of  rehgion  in  the  soul  does  not  cause 
the  subject  of  it  to  appear  to  himself  to  be  growing  better. 

In  the  sight  of  God  he  has  become  better,  and  is  destined  to 
advance  in  sanctification,  until  he  shall,  at  length,  be  made  meet 
for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints.  But  the  effect  of  sanctification  is 
never  the  increase  of  self-complacency,  but  rather  of  self-abase- 
ment. Religion  includes  both  a  new  moral  sensibility  to  evil,  and 
a  new  illumination  to  disclose  its  existence.  The  law  of  God  be- 
comes the  rule  of  feeling  and  motive  and  action ;  and  every  ap- 
proximation to  this  law  in  holy  feeling,  serves  only  to  make  every 
relative  defect  appear  more  plain,  and  more  exceedingly  sinful,  in- 
somuch, that  though  the  real  })rocess  of  die  believer  is  from  strength 
to  strength  in  holiness,  his  path  shining  more  and  more  to  the  perfect 
day;  the  real  effect  on  himself  is,  deeper  views  of  the  deceitfulness 
and  wickedness  of  his  heart,  an  increasing  sense  of  the  burden 
of  his  sin,  deeper  humiUation  before  God,  stronger  desires  to  be 
delivered  from  sin,  a  more  vigorous  resistance  of  it  by  self-denial 
and  prayer,  and  a  more  grateful  sense  of  the  goodness  of  God  in 
sending  his  Son  to  make  atonement  for  sin  and  give  his  people  the 
victory  over  it. 

But  when  these  developements  of  remaining  sin  begin  to  be 
made,  they  are  so  unexpected  as  always,  at  first,  to  excite  serious 
alarm  ;  and  unless  timely  explanation  and  advice  are  given,  they 
produce  a  fear  which  obliterates  hope,  and  protracts  darkness  and 
despondency,  sometimes  for  years,  and  even  through  hfe.  There 
is  no  subject  on  which  misapprehension  is  productive  of  so  much 
])ractical  evil, — where  hope  expires,  and  health  fails,  and  nervous 
disease  invades,  as  on  the  subject  of  the  apparent  effects  of  sanctifi- 
cation,— the  views  and  feelings  in  respect  to  himself,  which  religion 
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produces  on  entering  and  enlightening  and  purifying  the  heart  of  a 
sinner. 

Instruction  should  be  given  constantly  on  this  point  in  the  pro- 
gress of  a  revival,  until  all  the  happy  subjects  of  grace  are  made 
acquainted  with  the  experimental  phenomena  of  sanctification. 
From  the  first  dawn  of  hope,  till  its  happy  establishment,  line  upon 
line  is  needed,  to  enable  the  young  Christian  to  appreciate  as  his 
best  evidence  a  state  of  feeling  so  contrary  to  all  his  anticipations. 

This  exposition  of  the  humbling  effect  of  sanctification  is  need- 
ful also  to  remove  a  provoking  prejudice  from  the  minds  of  worldly 
men,  who,  invariably  almost,  apprehend  that  their  friends  and 
neighbors,  on  becoming  Christians,  feel  as  if  they  were  now  very 
good,  and  set  themselves  up  as  much  better  than  others,  and 
are  disposed,  with  pharisaical  pride,  to  say,  Stand  by  thyself, 
for  I  am  holier  than  thou.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  hypocrites, 
who  think  that  they  are  somediing  w^hen  they  are  nothing,  are 
always  puffed  up  with  spiritual  pride ;  and  that  real  Christians 
sometimes,  and  young  converts  often,  if  they  are  prematurely  and 
injudiciously  thrust  forward,  to  relate  their  experience,  and  pray, 
and  exhort  in  public  meetings,  are,  in  this  manner,  lifted  up  of 
pride,  to  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil.  But,  it  is  denied 
most  strenuously,  that  it  is  the  religion  of  the  Christian  which  pro- 
duces his  spiritual  pride.  It  is  the  occasion,  the  innocent  occa- 
sion ;  while  that  pride  which  is  called  spiritual,  is  the  same  princi- 
ple which,  before  the  reign  of  grace  commenced,  held  undivided 
sway  over  the  soul.  It  is  a  sin  which  grace  has  not  eradicated, 
usurping  over  holiness  a  temporary  power.  But  the  real  estimate 
which  a  renewed  man  forms  of  himself,  instead  of  being  raised  by  a 
change  in  his  views  and  affections,  is  greatly  reduced.  Uniformly, 
in  our  natural  state,  we  think  more  highly  of  ourselves  than  we 
ought  to  think  ;  and  begin  to  think  soberly  and  truly,  only  when 
religion  has  furnished  us  with  the  correct  standard  of  comparison, 
and  inspired  us  with  some  correct  moral  sensibilities.  Always,  we 
take  the  upper  room  first;  and  never,  until  Jesus  comes,  do  we 
begin,  with  true  humility,  to  go  down  to  our  proper  place.  So  far 
is  the  real  Christian  from  saying  to  his  neighbor,  I  am  holier  than 
thou,  that  he  ascribes  to  himself  less  excellence,  and  more  moral 
evil,  than  unrenewed  men  in  general  are  ready  to  admit  as  being 
true  in  their  own  case. 

C.  Religion  does  not  produce  intuitive  knowledge  of  what  is 
morally  right  in  all  cases,  or  supersede  the  ordinary  modes  of 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  duty  by  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  by 
observation,  reflection  and  prayer. 

It  does  not  qualify  a  man  to  preach  by  inspiration,  without  the 
preliminaries  of  knowledge  and  mental  discipline  ;  and,  although  a 
right  state  of  the  affections  is  an  excellent  preservative  against 
error  and  preparation  to  perceive  tlie  truth,  it  does  not  belong 
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to  the  heart,  and  does  belong  to  the  understanding  by  reason  of  use, 
to  discriminate  between  ti'uth  and  error.  The  confidence  which 
by  some  is  reposed  in  strong  feeling,  as  the  guarantee  of  infallibil- 
ity, is  unauthorised,  and  has  been  the  source  of  all  the  dishonor 
which  has  come  upon  religion  by  the  fanaticism  of  good  men. 
Mere  feeling  is  blind ;  and  he  who  consents  to  dismiss  his  reason  and 
give  up  the  helm  to  feeling,  will  not  long  escape  shipwreck.  The 
maxim  that  strong  feeling  is  indispensable  to  qualify  a  man  to  judge 
of  fitness  and  propriety  in  religious  matters,  would  seem  to  be  as 
wide  from  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  experience  as  any 
absurd  proposition  that  can  be  conceived ;  and  yet  multitudes  are 
disposed  to  regard  tlie  weaknesses  and  indiscretions  which  attend 
Christians  as  evidence  decisive  tliat  their  faith  and  hope  are  vain. 

7.  Nor  does  religion  prevent  the  actual  doing  of  that  which  is 
sinful. 

Habitual  sin  it  does  prevent.  No  immorality  can  be  persisted 
in  without  extinguishing  wholly  all  evidence  of  Christian  character. 
And  therefore  no  immoral  man  can  be  admitted  to  the  church,  or  be 
suffered  to  retain  his  membership  if  he  has  been  admitted.  And 
yet,  the  history  of  Abraham,  and  David,  and  Peter,  admonish  us  that 
men  of  eminent  piety  may  be  overcome  by  temptation.  If  angels, 
and  Adam  our  great  ancestor,  might  fall  from  a  state  of  perfect 
rectitude,  what  is  the  poor,  imperfect  Christian,  that  he  should  be 
thought  incapable  of  being  overcome?  And  yet,  how  often  do  we 
hear  the  argument  against  experimental  religion  derived  from  the 
failings  and  sins  of  professors,  urged  upon  principles  which  imply 
that  if  a  man  is  a  Christian  he  must  be  sinless  ?  Is  not  such  a  thing 
wrong?  Yes.  Well  then,  how  can  he  who  has  done  it  be  a  Chris- 
tian ?  Because  Christianity  is  heaven's  most  merciful  plan  for 
raising  men  who  are  spiritually  dead  to  life.  Because  the  first 
beatings  of  life  in  the  renewed  heart  are  feeble,  and  are  powerfully 
counteracted  by  all  the  antecedent  tendencies  of  spiritual  death. 
The  church  is  not  heaven,  where  the  spirits  of  the  just  are  made 
perfect ;  but  a  spiritual  hospital,  in  which  the  first  movements  of 
holiness  are  cherished  and  strengthened,  and  raised  up  to  con- 
firmed and  perfect  health,  in  heaven. 

The  great  Physician  began  the  good  work  on  earth,  and  carries 
it  on  unto  perfection  in  glory.  But  shall  his  skill  be  questioned, 
and  tlie  efficacy  of  his  prescriptions  and  the  progress  of  his  patients 
be  denied,  because,  all  the  way  to  heaven,  the  symptoms  of  disease 
hang  upon  diem  ?  Is  the  man  not  convalescent,  who  has  been  sick 
unto  death,  until  his  health  is  made  perfect?  Is  not  the  subject  of 
suspended  respiration  rescued  from  death  by  indefatigable  effort, 
until  all  the  debility  and  every  injurious  effect  of  drowning  have 
disappeared  ?  Would  any  who  had  stood  over  him  as  a  dead  man, 
and  watched  the  process  of  resuscitating  life,  maintain  their  incorri- 
gible infidelity  that  no  change  had  taken  place,  and  no  good  been 
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done  until  the  last  effect  of  suspended  respiration  had  disap- 
peared? Is  the  sliglit  trembling  about  the  heart,  nothing?  The 
low  and  languid  vital  heat  driven  to  the  last  citadel  of  life,  and  lin- 
gering there  to  announce  that  life  has  not  yet  retired  ?  Is  the 
returning  spasm,  the  sigh,  the  groan,  the  open  eye,  and  at  length,  ar- 
ticulation, nothing,  because,  as  yet,  the  patient  is  weak  as  an  infant  ? 
If  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  were,  that  men,  on  becoming  Chris- 
tians, became  perfect,  the  world  might  well  indulge  the  most  invet- 
erate incredulity.  But  to  insist  upon  it  that  no  new  affections  have 
begun  to  operate  in  the  heart  so  long  as  the  evidence  of  relative 
imperfection  remains,  is  as  unphilosophical  as  it  is  uncandid,  and 
unscriptural,  and  contrary  to  fact. 

The  subject  is,  I  perceive,  extending  itself  beyond  my  anticipa- 
tions. There  are  several  other  things  which  religion  does  not  do, 
of  equal  importance  with  those  which  have  been  named,  which, 
with  the  entire  account  of  what  religion  does  do,  may,  if  providence 
shall  permit,  appear  in  the  next,  or  in  some  future  number. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Examiner. 
Sir, 


') 


Though  I  have  not  the  honor  to  say  that  I  held  a  corres- 
pondence with  you  some  time  since  ;  yet,  possibly  it  may  not  have 
escaped  your  recollection,  that  I  addressed  a  series  of  letters  to 
you  explanatory  of  some  mistakes  and  evasions  upon  which  a 
reviewer  in  your  pages  seemed  to  have  fallen.  I  have  received 
no  answer  to  those  letters.  But,  as  in  matters  of  importance  I  am 
not  disposed  to  stand  about  trifles,  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing 
you  once  more  concerning  some  other  mistakes  of  an  equally 
serious  nature,  contained  in  the  Christian  Examiner,  No.  V.  p.  431, 
in  the  Review  of  a  note  contained  in  a  late  edition  of  my  sermon 
on  the  Government  of  God. 

In  the  article  to  which  I  replied  somedme  since,  I  am  charged 
with  giving  for  Calvinism  a  system  decidedly  anticalvinistic,  amount- 
ing to  misrepresentation  if  I  did  it  knowingly;  and  my  ignorance  on 
such  a  subject,  if  I  did  it  ignorantly,  being  such  as  to  make  it  a  sin 
for  me  to  write  upon  it  in  so  confident  a  manner.  To  which  was 
added  the  charge  of  artifice  and  unfairness  in  quotation.  All  this, 
I  had  some  reason  to  hope,  my  reputation  had  survived,  both  among 
Calvinists  and  Unitarians.  But  in  the  article  before  me,  I  seem 
to  the  writer  to  have  made  statements  which  place  me  out  of  the 
pale  of  reputable  controversy,  and  which  if  not  done  ignorantly, 
must  leave  a  deep  stain  upon  my  chai-acter. 
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Whether  my  reputation  will  survive  this  last  attack,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  predict.  I  shall  suhmit  cheerfully  to  the  public  decision,  when 
I  shall  have  done  my  duty  in  giving  them  the  means  of  forming  a 
correct  judgment.  It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  admonish  the 
reviewer  of  the  inspired  caution,  "Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on 
his  harness  boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  off;"  and  to  remind 
him,  tliat  we  live  in  a  community  where  the  public  sentiment  will 
not  permit  a  reputation,  earned  by  the  effort  of  more  than  half  a 
life  to  do  good,  to  be  undermined  without  cause,  or  fail  to  visit  un- 
merited attempts  to  do  it  with  a  retribution  more  severe  than  any 
good  man  could  desire. 

From  early  hfe  I  had  heard  that  somebody  had,  sometime  and 
somewhere,  said,  that  infants  not  a  span  long  were  in  hell,  and  that 
liell  was  doubtless  paved  with  their  bones.  And  I  must  admit 
that  for  once,  traditionary  fiction  retained  a  verbal  accuracy  of 
statement  not  surpassed  by  written  documents.  Until,  however, 
I  became  acquainted  with  the  state  of  things  in  Boston  and  its 
vicinity,  I  had  supposed  this  rumor  was  a  falsehood,  which,  upon 
the  principle  of  moral  affinities,  had  found  its  element,  and  had 
flowed  dowii,  in  its  own  proper  channel,  among  the  irreligious 
and  vicious,  and  was  a  part  of  the  imagery  which  adorned  the 
drunkard's  song.  But,  as  my  acquaintance  with  this  city  and  the 
region  around  increased,  I  perceived  that  honest  and  respectable 
people  in  the  community  were  led  to  believe,  not  only  that  some 
Calvinists  of  other  ages  had  uttered  such  a  sentiment,  or  that  some 
Calvinistic  writers  of  the  present  age  had  taught  it ;  but  that  it 
was  a  sentiment  inseparable  from  the  system  of  Calvinism,  and 
believed  and  taught  by  Calvinists  generally  of  the  present  day. 
Nay,  as  evangelical  religion  increased  in  this  city  and  the  country 
around,  I  became  satisfied  that  the  people  who  were  under  Uni- 
tarian influence,  and  had  not  the  means  of  knowing  otherwise,  were 
led  to  believe  that  the  Orthodox  around  them,  did  hold  to  the 
doctrine  that  infants  are  lost,  as  a  part  of  their  system ;  and  that, 
instead  of  relying  on  truth  and  argument,  attempts  were  made  to 
prejudice  an  honest  and  well  meaning  community  against  their 
brethren,  tlie  children  of  the  Pilgrims,  by  tlie  circulation  of  such 
unfounded  reports. 

In  these  circumstances,  being  requested  to  republish  a  sermon 
which  had  some  reference  to  tlie  number  of  the  saved,  I  supposed 
it  a  duty  indicated  by  the  prevailing  misapprehensions  around  me, 
to  disclaim,  in  behalf  of  myself  and  of  the  Orthodox  generally,  in 
this  city  and  vicinity,  and  in  New  England,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Congregational  and  Presb}1;erian  ministers  in  the 
United  States,  the  believing  or  teaching  any  such  doctrine. 

In  the  execution  of  this  purpose,  I  wTOte  and  published  the 
following  note. 
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I  am  aware  that  Calvinists  are  represented  as  believing  and  teaching  the  mon- 
strous doctrine  that  infants  are  damned,  and  that  hell  is  doubtless  paved  with 
their  bones.  But,  having  passed  the  age  of  fifty,  and  been  conversant  for  thirty 
years  with  the  most  approved  Calvinistic  writers,  and  personally  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  Calvinistic  divines  in  New  England,  and  in  the 
middle  and  southern  and  western  states,  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  seen  or 
heard  of  any  book  which  contained  such  a  sentiment,  nor  a  man,  minister  or 
layman,  who  believed  or  taught  it.  And  I  feel  authorised  to  say,  that  Calvinists 
as  a  body,  are  as  far  from  teaching  the  doctrine  of  infant  damnation,  as  any  of 
those  who  falsely  accuse  them.  And  I  would  earnestly  and  affectionately  recom- 
mend to  all  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  propagate  this  slander,  that 
they  commit  to  memory,  without  delay,  the  ninth  commandment,  which  is, 
"Thoushalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor." 

This  note,  as  the  reviewer  supposes,  was  not  written  in  ignorance 
or  without  examination.  It  was  intended  to  say  to  the  community 
distinctly,  that  the  report  so  industriously  propagated,  that  the  Or- 
thodox in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  believe  or  teach  that  infants  are 
damned,  is  false ;  and  equally  false  in  respect  to  the  great  body  of 
Calvinists  in  New  England,  and  in  the  United  States.  In  doing 
this,  it  was  my  purpose  to  compel  those  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  circulate  such  reports,  to  cease  from  their  slanders,  or  to  assume, 
in  some  tangible  form,  the  responsibility  of  uttering  them.  The 
note  has  produced  its  intended,  though,  I  must  admit,  not  its  an- 
ticipated effect ;  for  I  did  not  beUeve  that  there  was  a  man  living, 
who  would  have  the  hardihood  to  charge  the  Calvinists  of  Boston, 
of  New  England,  or  of  the  United  States,  with  holding  the  doc- 
trine that  infants  are  damned.  A  writer  in  your  pages  has  made 
the  charge.  And  yet  I  am  so  fearful  that  he  may  be  tempted  to 
deny  that  he  has  made  it,  that  I  deem  it  proper,  first  to  cut  off  his 
retreat,  by  an  exhibition  of  the  evidence  that  he  has  done  so.  For 
though  the  charge  is  not  libellous,  it  is  as  odious  and  injurious  to  the 
character  of  a  Christian  denomination  as  if  it  were  so. 

The  following  considerations  show  that  the  Calvinists  of  New 
England  and  the  United  States,  are  charged  witli  holding  the 
doctrine  that  infants  are  damned. 

The  whole  stress  of  my  disclaimer  in  the  note,  respects  not 
the  dead,  but  the  living.  The  offence  stated  is,  that  I  have  never 
seen  a  man,  neither  minister  nor  layman,  who  believed  or  taught 
the  doctrine.  And  the  reference  to  tlie  "  most  approved  Calvin- 
istic writers,"  was  not  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the 
dead  from  unjust  aspersion,  though  this  would  have  been  a  duty, 
but  to  vindicate  the  living;  to  disencumber  myself  and  my  brethren, 
and  the  whole  Calvinistic  body  in  New  England,  and  the  United 
States,  of  the  odium  attached  to  us  by  the  circulation  of  such  a 
falsehood.  The  not  having  met  with  the  sentiment  in  the  most 
approved  Calvinistic  writers  is  alledged  in  proof  that  it  is  not  a 
sentiment  adopted  by  Calvinists  of  the  present  day,  upon  the 
principle,  that  if  the  most  approved  writers  do  not  teach  it,  and 
a  living  man  had  not  been  found  by  me  who  believed  or  taught  it, 
the  imputation  must  be  a  slander.    And  when,  upon  these  grounds, 
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I  proceeded  to  state  my  disclaimer,  it  had,  as  my  complaint  had, 
exclusive  reference  to  the  living.  It  is  that  Calvinists,  as  a  body, 
are  as  far  from  teaching  the  doctrine  of  infant  damnation,  as  any 
of  those  who  falsely  accuse  them.  And  my  closing  exhortation 
that  those  who  had  circulated  the  slander,  that  Calvinists  hold  to 
the  doctrine  that  infants  are  damned,  should  commit  to  memory 
without  delay  the  nindi  commandment,  which  is  "  Thou  shalt  not 
bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor,"  ,was  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  neighbors  whom  they  slandered  were  living  Calvinists,  and 
not  the  dead  of  other  ages. 

In  this  manner,  I  am  happy  to  perceive  that  the  reviewer  under- 
stood me.  For  he  says,  "  If  Dr.  Beecher  had  merely  told  us  he 
tliought  tlie  doctrine  of  infant  damnation  a  false  one,  that  he  did 
not  believe  it,  and  that  they  who  say  he  does  believe  it,  bear  false 
witness  against  their  neighbor,  our  remarks  and  citations  would 
have  been  spared.  But  to  deny  it  in  tlie  name  of  a  party,  whose 
most  accredited  organ  he  would  fain  be  considered ;  to  deny  it  in  ' 
the  name  of  the  most  approved  writers,  who  expressly  state  it,  and, 
in  some  instances  seem  almost  to  think  it  a  slander  to  be  said  not 
to  hold  it ;  and  for  him  impudently  to  accuse  those  who,  with  us, 
charge  it  upon  those  writers  and  tlieir  system,  of  a  breach  of  tlie 
commands  of  their  God ;  this,  has  rendered  it  our  bounden  duty 
to  appear  in  self  defence,  he." 

Now,  though  the  reviewer,  in  summing  up  his  charge  against  me, 
shrinks  from  the  responsibility  of  charging  the  Calvinistic  party 
directly,  and  in  so  many  words,  with  holding  the  doctrine  of  infant 
damnation,  and  lets  the  charge  slide  off  upon  "  tliose  writers  and 
their  system,"  yet  we  are  not  to  be  deceived  by  such  finesse,  for 
he  does  declare  that  the  system,  which  living  Calvinists  avow  does 
contain  the  doctrine  that  infants  are  damned  ;  and  he  does  give 
as  one  reason  for  its  being  his  bounden  duty  to  appear  in  self-de- 
fence, tliat  I  have,  in  the  name  of  the  Calvinistic  party,  disclaimed 
tlie  doctrine  of  infant  damnation,  and  charged  him  and  others, 
with  bearing  false  witness  against  their  neighbors ;  not  surely  their 
neighbors  under  ground,  but  against  living  Calvinistic  men. 

If  I  have  misunderstood  the  reviewer,  and  he  chooses  to  say,  that 
he  and  his  party  have  not,  and  do  not  charge  the  Calvinistic  party 
who  are  alive,  with  holding  to  the  damnation  of  infants,  much  of 
what  we  have  said,  and  have  yet  to  say,  may  be  spared.  But  he 
is,  I  apprehend,  cut  off  from  saying  this,  because  it  would  be  both 
false  in  fact,  and  in  opposition  to  the  language  which  he  has  used 
in  the  review ;  for  he  does  state  two  considerations  which  have 
made  it  his  bounden  duty  to  come  out  in  self-defence ;  one  of 
which  is,  that  I  have  declared  that  Calvinists,  as  a  body,  do  not 
hold  to  the  doctrine  of  infant  damnation,  and  the  other,  that  I  have 
made  a  similar  denial  in  behalf  of  the  most  approved  Calvinistic 
writers. 
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Now  if  the  reviewer  and  his  friends,  had  not  charged  the  Cal- 
vinistic  party  with  holding  to  that  offensive  doctrine,  a  denial  on 
my  part  that  they  do  hold  it,  could , create  surely  no  implication  of 
the  reviewer  as  bearing  false  witness  against  his  neighbor,  nor 
become  one  of  two  reasons  which  make  it  his  bounden  duty  to 
come  out  in  self-defence. 

He  has  come  out  then  to  defend  himself  and  his  Unitarian 
friends,  for  having  charged  the  Calvinistic  party  with  holding  to 
the  doctrine  that  infants  are  damned. 

And  now  I  am  thankful  that  the  time  has  come,  when  a  charge 
so  injurious,  and  so  long  circulating  in  the  dark,  is  made  public, 
upon  the  responsibility  of  a  work,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
accredited  organ  of  the  Unitarian  party. 

The  reviewer  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  neither  "palter"  nor 
"  evade,"  nor  must  he  expect  to  be  permitted  to  avail  himself  of 
any  such  liberty.  The  eye  of  an  intelligent  community  is  upon  us 
both  ;  a  community  which  can  understand  an  argument,  and  will 
not  permit  their  confidence  to  be  abused,  or  their  neighbors  to  be 
falsely  accused  with  impunity. 

In  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  reviewer,  I  shall  show :  1 ,  That 
the  Calvinistic  system  does  not  teach,  nor  imply,  tliat  infants  are 
damned.  2,  That  it  never  has  been  the  doctrine  received  by  the 
churches  denominated  Calvinistic.  3,  That  it  is  neither  believed 
nor  taught  by  the  Calvinists,  as  a  body,  at  the  present  day. 

It  would  be  hoping  against  hope,  to  expect  that  a  Unitarian 
writing  against  Calvinism  will  define  anything,  or  prove  anything 
except  by  the  power  of  assertion ;  otherwise,  in  a  formal  setting 
out  to  prove  that  "the  damnation  of  infants  is  connected  with  essen- 
tial vital  principles  of  the  Calvinistic  system,"  we  shoidd  have 
looked  for  a  definition  of  Calvinism,  or  at  least,  a  specification  of 
those  "vital  principles  with  which  the  destruction  of  infants  is  so  in- 
separably connected  ;"  with  some  little  attempt  to  show  the  connec- 
tion between  the  principles  and  the  doctrine  of  infant  destruction. 
But  none  of  this.      "Ipse  dixit"  must  suffice. 

The  Calvinistic  system  contains  but  two  points  out  of  the  five, 
that  can  have  any  possible  relation  to  the  question  about  the  future 
state  of  infants.  Those  are,  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  the 
doctrine  of  predestination.  But  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  in  its 
most  exceptionable  form,  neither  asserts  nor  implies  tliat  infants  are 
lost.  It  teaches  simply  and  only,  that  infmts  by  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin,  are  depraved  and  guilty;  and  on  this  account,  children 
of  wrath,  and  exposed  justly  to  future  punishment.  But  that  this 
deserved  punishment  is  in  fact  inflicted,  the  doctrine  does  not  say, 
and  does  not  imply.  And  yet  a  belief  in  the  depravity  of  infants 
and  their  just  exposure  to  punishment,  is  the  only  argument  the 
reviewer  has  adduced,  which  goes  to  prove  tliat  Calvinists,  as  a 
body,  ever  did,  or  do  now,  believe  in  the  damnation  of  infants. 
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Calvin,  as  quoted  by  the  reviewer,  teaches  only  that  infants  are 
depraved,  and  under  condemnation,  which  makes  them  justly  liable 
to  future  punishment,  but  not  that  diey  are  actually  sent  to  hell. 
And  Turrettin,  that  "  the  guilt  of  original  sin"  is  '■^sufficient  for  the 
condemnation''''  of  infants,  but,  not  that  the  punishment  deserved  is 
inflicted.  Edwards  also,  as  quoted,  reprobates  a  sentiment  which 
would  deny  that  infants  are  "  not  exposed  to  any  proper  punishment 
at  all  on  account  of  Adam's  sin."  Bellamy  teaches  also,  that  if  they 
(infants)  die  and  go  into  eternity  wiUi  their  native  temper,  they  must 
necessarily  be  miserable,  "  in  being  what  they  are,  unlike  to  God, 
and  incapable  of  the  enjoyment  of  him,  and  contrary  to  him."  He 
holds  that  they  are  as  really  under  law  in  eternity,  and  may  as  justly 
be  punished  if  they  sin  in  that  state,  as  they  might  have  been  if 
they  had  lived  and  acted  out  their  depravity  in  time.  But  that 
they  do  die  and  go  into  eternity  with  their  native  temper  he  does 
not  say.  He  teaches  that  the  condition  to  which  man  is  reduced 
by  the  fall,  as  exposed  to  eternal  punishment  without  the  Gospel,  is 
worse  than  non-existence.  But  he  does  not  say,  that  the  actual 
eternal  state  of  all  the  race  is  worse  than  non-existence. 

He  teaches  that  there  is  hope  of  the  children  of  believers  who 
are  trained  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord ;  but  he 
does  not  say,  that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  children  of  believers 
who  die  in  infancy.  Nor  does  he  say,  that  there  is  no  hope  for 
tlie  children  of  unbelievers  dying  in  infancy,  or  that  they  are  sent 
to  hell. 

These  authorities,  which  teach,  simply  and  only,  that  infants  are 
tlie  subjects  of  such  depravity  as  disqualifies  for  heaven,  and,  not 
removed,  would  render  their  exclusion  certain  and  just,  tlie  reviewer 
deems  quite  conclusive.  It  is  in  such  evidence  that  he  exults,  as 
showing  that  the  ablest  and  most  approved  supporters  of  Calvinism 
"  expressly  stated  and  enforced "  the  doctrine  that  infants  are 
damned.  This,  we  say,  and  will  show  more  fully  in  the  proper 
place,  is  the  only  evidence  the  reviewer  has  adduced  to  prove 
that  the  Calvinistic  party  ever  did,  or  do  now,  as  a  body,  believe 
and  teach  the  doctrine  of  infant  damnation.  But  the  reviewer 
need  not  have  troubled  himself  to  prove  that  the  Reformers,  and 
Edwards  and  Bellamy  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin,  as  entailing  depravity  and  a  real  and  just  exposure  to 
future  punishment  upon  the  entire  race,  commencing  with  the 
earliest  infancy.  But  does  he  really  think,  that  when  this  is 
proved  or  conceded,  his  work  is  done,  and  the  Calvinistic  belief 
in  infant  damnation  established  ?  Will  he  avow  the  maxim,  that  to 
teach  the  desert  of  punishment,  is  tlie  same  as  to  teach  "  expressly" 
its  actual  infliction  ?  Does  he  imagine  that  he  possesses  power  of 
logic  suflicient  to  persuade  his  readers  that  all  men  in  this  life,  are 
punished  who  deserve  punisliment  ? 
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As  the  entire  triumph  of  the  reviewer  turns  on  the  new  dis- 
covery, tliat  to  believe  and  teach  the  desert  of  punishment,  is  to 
teach  "  expressly"  that  it  is  inflicted;  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  for 
his  edification,  and  that  of  his  admiring  readers,  to  reduce  his  argu- 
ment to  syllogistic  form;  To  believe  and  teach  that  a  subject  of 
law  is  guilty  and  deserving  of  punishment,  is  the  same  as  to  believe 
and  teach  "  expressly"  that  the  punishment  deserved  is  actually 
inflicted.  But  Calvinists,  as  we  have  abundantly  shown,  have  be- 
lieved and  taught  that  infants  are  depraved  and  justly  exposed  lo 
future  punishment.  Therefore,  "the  doctrine  of  infant  damnation 
has  been  expressly  maintained  by  leading  Calvinists,  and  is  con- 
nected with  essential  vital  principles  of  the  Calvinistic  system." 
Review,  p.  431.  There  is  certainly  no  fault  to  be  found  with 
tliis  reasoning,  if  the  major  be  true,  that  to  believe  in  guilt  and 
desert  of  punishment  is  the  same  as  to  believe  its  actual  infliction. 

But  if  the  position  is  just,  it  brings  upon  us  all,  whether  infants 
or  adults.  Unitarians  or  Calvinists,  fear  as  desolation,  and  des- 
truction as  a  whirlwind.  For  then,  what  becomes  of  those  "  elect 
infants"  which  Calvinists  supposed  so  safe,  whose  guilt  and  desert, 
however,  they  admitted ;  and  what  hope  remains  for  elect  adults, 
whose  guilt  and  just  condemnation  is  admitted  ?  Nay,  should  we 
turn  Arminians,  we  must  hold  to  desert  of  punishment,  and  the 
necessity  of  repentance  and  faith.  But  how  can  repentance  and 
faith  avail,  provided  that  to  deserve  and  to  suffer  are  inseparable  ? 
And,  alas !  for  the  reviewer  and  all  his  brethren,  the  Unitarians 
and  Universalists,  v:ho  hold  that  we  are  saved  by  grace  through 
the  tender  mercy  of  God !  for  what  sort  of  grace  is  that  which 
forgives  a  debt  which  is  not  due,  and  what  sort  of  tender  mercy 
is  that  which  remits  a  penalty  which  is  not  deserved  ?  But  if  it  is 
deserved,  then  who  can  be  saved  ? 

These  conclusions,  to  which  the  reviewer's  logic  is  driving 
himself  and  us,  far  from  heaven  and  hope,  are  the  more  terrific, 
as,  if  they  are  true,  the  Bible  sanctions  our  doom,  "  for  he  [God] 
hath  concluded  all  under  sin,"  all  "  children  of  wrath,  because 
children  of  disobedience."     Who  then  can  be  saved  ? 

I  should  hope,  that  by  this  time,  the  reviewer  might  be  as  well 
satisfied  as  he  seems  to  think  I  must  be ;  and  that  he  will  perceive, 
that  his  premises  are  ''a  bed  shorter  than  that  a  man  can  stretch 
himself  on  it,  and  a  covering  narrower  than  that  he  can  wrap  him- 
self in  it,"  and  that,  between  his  premises  and  his  conclusion,  a 
a  great  gulf  is  fixed,  which  must  forever  preclude  all  sort  of  inter- 
course between  them.  Should  the  infatuation,  however,  which  has 
produced  such  obliquity  of  reasoning  harden  him  to  defend  his 
premises,  that  to  teach  guilt  and  desert  of  punishment  is  to  teach 
"expressly"  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  deserved,  we  shall  be 
somewhat    comforted  by  perceiving  into  what    honorable  com- 
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pany  we  are  fallen,  and  with  what  a  cloud  of  witnesses  we  are 
surrounded. 

The  primitive  Fathers,  those  rank  anticalvinists,  if  they  were 
not,  as  many  insist,  Unitarians  even,  did  most  assuredly  believe,  in 
some  sense,  in  original  sin,  as  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  stress  they 
laid  on  baptism,  as  taking  it  away.  Platon,  the  metropolitan  of  the 
Greek  church,  gives  as  her  doctrine,  "that  through  the  first  trans- 
gression the  door  of  sin  was  opened,  which,  by  infecting  the  whole 
human  race,  at  last  brought  them  into  the  utmost  misery."  "  In 
this  nature,  formed  after  the  image  of  God,  not  one  feature  of  that 
image  was  to  be  observed."  "Li  such  a  state  rational  man  fell 
under  the  severity  of  God's  wrath."  "Out  of  this  state  of  utter 
ruin,  the  human  race  could  have  no  hope  of  saving  themselves."* 
The  Greek  church  therefore,  according  to  the  logic  of  the  reviewer, 
teaches  "  expressly"  the  damnation  of  infants,  because  it  is  admitted 
that  they  are  all  depraved  and  deserve  to  die.  The  good  old 
church  of  England,  and  her  daughter  the  American  Episcopal 
church,  come  in  to  share  whh  us  in  the  blood  of  the  little  innocents ; 
for  they  teach  that  "  Original  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  of 
Adam,  as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk,  but  it  is  the  fauh  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  nature  of  every  man  that  naturally  is  engendered  of 
the  offspring  of  Adam,  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from  original 
righteousness,  and  is,  of  his  own  nature,  inclined  to  evil,  so  that 
the  flesh  lusteth  always  contrary  to  the  spirit,  and  therefore,  in 
every  person  born  into  this  world,  it  deserveth  God's  wrath  and 
damnation."  And  even  our  brethren  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  hold,  that  "  Original  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  of 
Adam,  as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk,  but  is  the  corruption  of  the 
nature  of  every  man  that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  offspring 
of  Adam,  whereby  man  is  very  far  from  original  righteousness,  and 
of  his  own  nature,  is  inclined  to  evil,  and  that  continually." 

The  other  doctrine  of  Calvinism,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
have  relation  to  the  future  condemnation  of  infants,  is  the  doctrine 
of  Predestination  or  Election.  But  this  decides  nothing.  It 
teaches  only,  that  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  has  determined 
to  reclaim,  and  forgive,  and  save  a  portion  of  the  human  race. 
How  many,  and  whom,  it  says  not.  Especially  it  does  not  deter- 
mine, that  infants  may  not  be  included  in  this  merciful  purpose. 
The  phrase  "  elect  infants"  which,  in  his  usual  way,  the  reviewer 
takes  for  granted  impHes  that  there  are  infants  who  are  not  elect, 
implies  no  such  thing.  If  the  reviewer  had  understood  the  princi- 
ples of  Calvinism,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  "  most  approved  Cal- 
vinistic  ^Titers,"  he  might  have  escaped  the  downfall  into  which  he 
has  so  heedlessly  plunged.  He  would  have  understood  that  while 
Calvinists  believed  that  some  infants  were  certainly  elected  and 
saved,  they  did  not  teach  that  any  infants  were  certainly  damned. 

*  Pink.  Gr.  Ch.  p.  99—102. 
VOL.    T.  7 
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They  did  hold,  that  the  infants  of  believers,  dying  in  infancy, 
were  saved ;  but  in  respect  to  others,  as  they  professed  not  to  know 
anything  on  the  subject,  the  great  body  of  most  approved  writers 
said  nothing,  but  referred  them  to  the  unerring  disposal  of  God. 

Thus  Dickinson,  president  of  Princeton  college,  and  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  divines  of  his  day,  states  the  objection  to  original 
sin.  "It  may  be  further  urged  against  this  proposition,  'That  it 
dooms  multitudes  of  poor  infants  to  hell,  who  never  committed  any 
actual  sin ;  and  is  therefore  a  doctrine  so  cruel  and  unmerciful,  as 
to  be  unworthy  of  God.' 

"  To  this  I  answer,  that  greatest  modesty  becomes  us  in  drawing 
any  conclusions  on  this  subject.  We  have  indeed  the  highest  en- 
couragement to  dedicate  our  children  to  Christ,  since  he  has  told 
us,  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  the  strongest  reason 
for  hope  as  to  the  happiness  of  those  deceased  infants,  who  have 
been  thus  dedicated  to  him.  But  God  has  not  been  pleased  to  re- 
veal to  us,  how  far  he  will  extend  his  uncovenanted  mercy,  to 
others  that  die  in  infancy. — As,  on  the  one  hand,  I  do  not  know 
that  the  Scripture  anywhere  assures  us,  that  they  shall  all  be 
saved  :  so,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  (that  I  know  of,)  any 
evidence,  from  Scripture  or  the  nature  of  things,  that  any  of  these 
will  eternally  perish. — All  those  that  die  in  infancy,  may  (for  aught 
we  know,)  belong  to  the  election  of  grace  5  and  be  predestinated 
to  the  adoption  of  children.  They  may,  in  methods  to  us  un- 
known, have  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemption  applied  to  them  ; 
and  thereby  be  made  heirs  of  eternal  glory.  They  are  (it  is  true,) 
naturally  under  the  guilt  and  pollution  of  original  sin  :  But  they 
may,  notwithstanding  this,  for  anything  that  appears  to  the  con- 
trary, be  renewed  by  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God; 
and  thereby  be  made  meet  for  eternal  life.  It  therefore  concerns 
us,  without  any  bold  and  presumptuous  conclusions,  to  leave  tliem 
in  the  hands  of  that  God,  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
tvorks.^^* 

In  the  same  manner,  according  to  Van  Mastricht,  the  Refor- 
mers decided.  Therefore  he  says  "  they  (the  reformers)  thought 
certain  infants  might  be  exposed  to  reprobation,  as  they  were  ex- 
posed to  (or  the  subjects  of)  original  sin,  Rom.  v.  12,  14,  as 
being  unsanctified  and  impure,  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  and  placed  without 
the  covenant  of  grace,  Gen.  xvii.  7,  8.  Acts.  xi.  39.  Li  the 
the  mean  time,  concerning  the  infants  of  the  faithful,  because  they 
are  called  pure,  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  likewise  in  covenant.  Acts.  xi.  39. 
compared  with  Gen.  xvii.  7,  because  also  they  are  held  as  being 
parts  of  their  parents,  they  judged  more  favorably.  But  the 
infants  of  unbelievers,  because  the  Scriptures  determine  nothing 
clearly  on  the  subject,  they  supposed  were  to  be  left  to  the 
divine  discretion. "f  This,  according  to  the  reviewer's  own 
*  Dickinson's  Sermons,  p.  205.  t  Lib.  iii.  Cli.  4.  p.  308. 
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showing,  is  the  opinion  of  a  very  large  class  of  Calvinists ;  for 
he  says  those  Calvinists  called  moderate,  "  do  not  pronounce  a 
decided  opinion  on  the  subject.  They  express  a  hope,  but  have 
no  confidence.  They  earnestly  wish,  but  do  not  with  complete 
confidence  expect,  that  the  doom  of  infants  for  Adam's  sin  may 
be  less  dreadful  than  the  fires  of  hell."  Ah !  these  moderate  Calvin- 
ists tlien,  do  not  believe  and  teach  that  infants  are  damned.  But  do 
they  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  ?  If  not,  they  are  not 
Calvinists,  tlie  reviewer  himself  being  judge ;  and  if  they  do  hold 
to,  and  teach  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  then  they  do  teach  as 
expressly  as  Edwards  and  Bellamy  teach,  the  doctrine  of  infant 
damnation.  The  reviewer  admits,  however,  that  they  do  not  hold 
to  tlie  damnation  of  infants,  and  thus  gives  up  his  argument,  that 
Calvinism  teaches  it,  and  \andicates  those  whom  he  had  aspersed, 
and  condemns  himself  as  having  knowingly  slandered  both  the  Cal- 
vinists and  their  system.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  have  nowhere 
asserted  that  Cahdnists,  as  a  body,  'teach  that  all  infants  are  cer- 
tainly saved.  I  am  aware,  that  many,  whh  Dickinson,  and  the 
Reformers,  and  "  moderate  Calvinists  "  have  hoped  that  they  are 
saved,  and  referred  the  event  to  the  unerring  discretion  of  heaven. 

But  is  there  no  difference  between  not  teaching  positively,  that 
infants  are  saved,  and  teaching  positively  that  they  are  damned  ? 
Did  Socrates  deny  "  expressly"  the  immortahty  of  the  soul,  when 
he  could  not  determine  what  became  of  it ;  and  said  we  must  wait 
until  some  one  shall  be  sent  from  God  to  teach  us  ?  And  yet 
the  reviewer  drives  on  to  his  conclusiouj  and  celebrates  his  own 
triumphs  as  if  not  to  teach  that  infants  are  saved,  is  to  teach  "  ex- 
pressly" that  they  are  lost.  Bellamy,  he  says,  "  suggests  no  hope," 
concerning  the  cliildren  of  unbehevers ;  therefore,  he  teaches  "  ex- 
pressly" that  they  are  damned.  And  Dr.  Emmons  does  not  "  tell 
us  "  that  he  has  any  more  hope  for  heathen,  Mahomedan,  deistical, 
or  Unitarian  infants,  than  for  their  parents ;  therefore  he  teaches 
that  they  are  damned.  Both,  like  the  Reformers,  do  not  profess 
to  know  what  becomes  of  the  infants  of  unbehevers,  therefore, 
according  to  the  reviewer,  it  is  an  article  of  their  faith,  that  they 
are  damned.  We  do  hope  the  reviewer  will  go  back  to  his  horn 
book,  before  he  attempts  to  reason  again  for  the  edification  of 
readers  who  are  blessed  with  common  sense. 

In  closing  my  remarks  on  this  head,  I  deny  unequivocally,  that 
the  Calvinistic  system  teaches  or  implies  the  doctrine  that  infants 
are  damned ;  and  I  challenge  the  reviewer  to  name  a  single  doc- 
trine of  the  system  from  which  it  follows  logically.  I  call  upon 
him  to  state  a  doctrine  of  Calvinism  which  implies  that  infants 
are  damned,  and  to  point  out,  coolly  and  clearly,  the  connexion 
between  the  premises  and  the  conclusion ;  and  if  he  cannot  do  it, 
then  I  call  upon  him  to  make  such  amends,  openly,  for  misrepre- 
senting the  doctrinal  opinions  of  a  large  denomination  of  Christians, 
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as  public  justice  demands  ;  as  honor,  magnanimity,  and  conscience 
cannot  fail  to  make.  In  the  mean  time,  since  the  reviewer  seems 
to  be  offended,  that  I  should  recommend  to  him  and  his  brethren 
the  commitment  to  memory  of  the  ninth  commandment,  I  will  take 
the  liberty  to  recommend,  as  a  substitute,  the  following  verse  in 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  which,  should  it  be  observed,  will  be  as 
great  a  safeguard  to  Calvinists  against  misrepresentation,  as  the 
ninth  commandment. 

O  Lord,  my  heart  not  hauglity  is, 

My  eyes  not  lofty  be  ; 
Nor  do  I  deal  in  matters  great, 

Or  things  too  high  for  me. 

I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

Lyman  Beecher. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

PROTESTANTISM    IN    FRANCE. 

In  the  preceding  pages  may  be  found  an  accomit  of  the  progress  of 
evangelical  religion  in  Germany.  The  increase  of  piety  in  France  will  be 
a  subject  of  sincere  congratulation  to  every  intelligent  Christian.  Scarcely 
any  people  upon  earth  could  do  more  for  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
renovation  of  the  world,  than  the  French  people  might  accomplish,  if  they 
were  generally  to  become  the  true  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  We  are  happy 
to  state,  that  among  the  Protestants  of  France,  there  is  much  more  inquiry 
as  to  the  nature  of  religion,  and  the  best  means  of  promoting  it,  than  formerly. 
The  instances  of  conversion  from  the  Romish  church  are  multiplying.  The 
publication  and  distribution  of  religious  tracts  would  indicate  a  readiness  to 
make  efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  correct  sentiments  ;  and  the  zeal  and  alacrity, 
with  which  books  are  received  and  read,  seem  to  announce  the  approach  of 
a  new  era. 

We  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  account,  which  a  plain  man,  whose 
name  is  Peter  Bayssiere,  master  sadler,  of  Montaigut,  department  of  the 
Tarn  and  Garonne,  has  given  of  his  conversion  from  the  darkness  of  Popery ; 
or  rather  from  the  infidelity,  which  Popery  has  very  extensively  occasioned. 
This  account  takes  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his  children,  and  is  admirably 
adapted  to  be  useful  as  a  tract.  In  this  way,  we  hope  it  will  visit  multitudes, 
who  are  too  much  enlightened  to  be  pleased  with  the  mummeries  of  super- 
stition, and  who  may  derive  saving  benefit,  by  having  their  minds  powerfully 
directed  to  the  Scriptures,  as  the  great  source  of  religious  knowledge. 

We  propose  to  give,  in  this  and  following  numbers,  a  translation  of  the  tract 
in  question. 

Before  we  proceed,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  make  two  general  observa- 
tions. The  first  is,  that  whenever  a  man  becomes  deeply  and  actively 
religious,  the  change  appears  very  great  to  himself,  and  to  all  his  acquaint- 
ance. He  seems  to  have  emerged  from  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  and 
rejoices  in  the  light  that  shines  from  heaven.  This  is  almost  equally  tlie 
case,  whether  lie  has  escaped  from  dark  hcathcniam,  cold  infidelity,  chilling 
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Unitarianism,  dead  formality, — or  even  from  barren  and  heartless  orthodoxy. 
The  second  is,  that  every  man,  who  becomes  strictly  religious,  especially  if 
he  is  compelled  by  his  conscience  to  leave  his  former  friends,  must  expect  to 
have  his  motives  impeached,  and  his  name  cast  out  as  evil. 
1  When  the  Montaigut  sadler  became  in  earnest  to  ascertain  what  the  New 
Testament  really  teaches,  he  applied  himself  to  the  investigation  with  a  dili- 
gence, that  reproves  the  carelessness  of  many  Protestants.  His  example  is 
worthy  of  being  followed  in  several  respects ;  but  especially  as  he  examined 
one  subject  after  another,  with  his  mind  intent  upon  a  single  subject  at  a 
time.  He  could  find  no  doctrine  of  purgatory,  though  he  sought  for  it  dili- 
gently. Unitarians  profess  to  beheve  in  the  doctrine  of  deliverance  from  hell, 
after  an  unknown  period  of  suffering  there  ;  and  some  Unitarians  profess  to 
receive  the  decisions  of  Scripture  as  authoritative  and  final.  Let  persons  of 
this  class  look  thoroughly  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  and  see  if  they  can 
find  a  single  passage,  which  speaks  of  any  escape  from  the  world  of  punish- 
ment, after  the  lost  soul  has  entered  it. 

Letter  to  my  Children  on  the  subject  of  my  conversion  to  the  true 
Christian  religion,  and  of  the  motives  tvhich  have  induced  me 
to  pass  from  the  communion  of  the  Romish  Church,  in  which  I 
ivas  born,  into  the  Protestant  Church,  in  which  I  desire  and 
hope  to  die. 

My  dear  Children, 

The  narrative,  which  I  propose  to  give  you  in  this  letter,  of  my  conversion 
to  the  true  Christian  religion, — such  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles 
established, — such  as  was  professed  during  the  two  first  ages  of  the  cliurcli, — 
and  such  as  is  again  found  faithfiilly  followed  by  Protestants  and  reformed  Chris- 
tians :  this  narrative,  although  the  courage  which  I  feel  to  give  it  to  you  is 
unshaken,  surpasses  much  my  feeble  means  ;  and  would  demand  from  me  a 
different  education  from  that  which  I  have  received,  and  more  talents  for 
writing  than  I  possess. 

A  plain  mechanic,  and  ray  education  in  childhood  having  been  much  neglect- 
ed, it  is  difficult  for  me  to  express  as  I  would  wish,  the  thoughts  which  crowd 
upon  my  mind  and  the  feelings  which  fill  and  agitate  my  heart. 

Nevertheless,  great  and  numerous  as  may  be  the  difficulties,  which  sucli  an 
attempt  presents,  I  am  persuaded  to  undertake  it  by  the  tender  affection  which 
I  bear  you,  and  by  the  desire  and  hope  of  being  useful  to  you  ;  and  I  hope  that 
God  will  be  my  help,  to  prevent  me  from  being  discouraged  by  any  obstacle, 
and  that  he  will  give  me  grace  to  acquit  myself  of  what  I  regard  as  a  sacred 
duty. 

Yes ;  it  is  a  sacred  duty  for  me  to  let  you  know  the  true  motives,  which  have 
influenced  the  most  important,  most  solemn,  and  most  decisive  step  of  my  whole 
life.  , 

It  is  a  sacred  duty  for  me  to  give  glory  to  God  for  the  inestimable  favor 
which  he  has  deigned  to  grant  me,  in  bringing  me  out  of  darkness  into  his 
marvellous  light ; — in  opening  to  me  the  treasures  of  his  infinite  mercy  ; — and 
in  giving  the  hope  of  safety  by  faith  in  his  holy  Son,  who  alone  has  the  words 
of  eternal  life,  being,  alone,  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life. 

It  is  a  sacred  duty  for  me  to  instruct  you  by  the  lessons  of  my  experience  ; 
to  show  you  the  way,  by  which  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  lead  me  to  the  truth ; 
and  to  the  fountain  of  the  living  waters  of  his  grace  ;  and  to  attempt,  imploring 
his  assistance,  to  make  you  participate  in  the  peace  and  joy,  with  which  my 
soul  is  now  overwhelmed  under  the  celestial  influence  of  his  word. 

It  is  a  sacred  duty  for  mc  to  fortify  you,  by  a  simple  and  sincere  declaration 
of  my  religions  principles,  against  the  effects  of  corruption,  falsehood  and 
calmnny,  which  endeavor  to  asperse  my  intentions  and  impeach  my  integrity, 
in  ascribing  to  my  proceedings  dishonorable  motives,  which  never  have  had  the 
least  access  to  my  heart. 
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May  this  writing,  my  dear  children,  being  blessed  from  on  high,  contribute 
to  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  glory  of  our  great  God  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  in  filling  you  with  a  love  for  truth,  and  placing  you  in  the  way  of 
pure  Christianity. 

It  is  at  the  age  of  thirty  three  years,  in  the  present  year,  182G,  that  I  have 
openly  embraced  and  professed  the  Protestant  religion,  after  having  submitted 
it  to  a  most  serious  and  attentive  examination,  and  after  having  recognised  it 
as  the  true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  every  thing  conformed  to  the  rev- 
elation of  the  Gospel. 

Like  you,  my  dear  children,  I  was  born  in  the  Romish  church ;  but  birth 
does  nothing  for  religion.  It  may,  indeed,  be  a  source  of  prejudices  with  re- 
gard to  it,  and  serve  as  a  pretext  to  timid  men,  the  slaves  of  a  sordid  interest, 
and  those  who  are  totally  indifferent,  to  justify  their  external  adherence  to 
doctrines,  and  to  a  worship,  which  their  heart  disapproves.  As  Jesus  Christ 
declared  to  his  disciple  Peter,  it  is  not  flesh,  nor  blood,  which  reveals  to  us  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Saviour  of  men. 
Faith,  which  alone  gives  us  the  right  to  be  called  children  of  God,  and  true 
members  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  a  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  a 
gift  which  we  receive  from  our  parents.  This  is  what  the  Gospel  teaches, 
when  it  says,  in  St.  John,  i.  12,  13.  "  But  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them 
gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  tiicni  that  believe  on  his 
name :  which  were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the 
will  of  man,  but  of  God." 

We  are  neither  Catholics  nor  Protestants  by  birth :  and  it  is  a  great  error  to 
believe  ourselves  engaged  to  this  or  that  comnmnion,  because  we  were  born  in 
it.  Like  all  the  sciences,  religion  ought  to  be  studied  and  considered ;  and  one 
is  not  truly  a  member  of  any  communion,  until  he  understands  the  principles 
of  it,  or  adheres  to  it  with  a  deep  conviction  and  an  entire  persuasion.  Until 
this  takes  place,  one  is  only  credulous,  ignorant,  superstitious,  the  slave  of 
prejudice  and  habit. 

As  to  myself,  my  children,  although  born  in  the  Romish  church,  I  never 
partook  in  the  belief  of  it.  It  is  foreign  to  the  end  which  I  propose  to  myself, 
to  recall  here  the  various  circumstances  of  my  infancy  and  youth,  which 
prevented  me  from  being  introduced  into  the  bosom  of  Catholicism  by  the 
customary  practices  and  ceremonies.  It  is  sufficient  to  tell  you  that  God,  by 
his  Providence,  so  ordered  it,  that  I  made  no  vow,  by  which  I  might  afterwards 
believe  myself  bound  to  the  Romish  communion.* 

Unknown  to  me,  that  is,  at  an  age  when  I  knew  not  what  was  done,  baptism 
was  doubtless  administered  to  me  ;  but  as  this  act  was  done  without  any  parti- 
cipation on  my  part,  I  have  never  considered  it  an  engagement  to  the  Catholic 
church,  not  having  myself  contracted  it. 

That  which  they  call  the  first  communion,  which  is  the  ratification  and  con- 
firmation of  the  baptismal  vow,  and  which  I  hold  to  be  a  solemn  and  obligatory 
engagement,  if  there  ever  can  be  one,  at  least  when  contracted  at  a  mature  age, 
and  with  a  knowledge  of  tlie  subject ;  this  first  comnmnion  I  never  partook  of  in 
the  Romish  church ;  nor  did  I  ever  receive  what  they  call  the  sacrament  of  con- 
firmation. 

When  I  was  going  to  unite  myself  by  the  sacred  bond  of  marriage  with  your 
virtuous  and  very  dear  motlier,  they  imposed  upon  me  the  Auiy  oi  confessing  ; 
which  I  did  with  extreme  repugnance,  knowing  nothing  which  is  at  the  same 
time  more  absurd, tyrannical  and  humiliating  to  man,  than  this  obligation  to  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  a  priest,  a  mortal,  and  shmcr,  a  child  of  corruption  like  all 
men,  to  make  to  him  avowals,  which  the  offended  Deity  alone  has  a  right  to 

*/  might  have  thought,  hat  I  am  far  from  bclicviiin-  that  I  oiierht  to  think,  myself  iiidis- 
soluhly  l)ouii(l  to  the  Catholic  church  liy  any  sacrament,  which  1  miijht  have  received,  or 
by  any  cniras^cment,  wliich  I  mii;ht  have  contracted  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  la}'  il 
down,  as  an  incontestable  pnnci)ilo,  that  ail  ^  ows  and  oaths  arc  null,  and  neither  can  nor 
ought  to  retain  us  in  a  communion,  from  the  moment  when  the  error  is  discovered,  or  the 
essential  docirines  or  practices  are  evidently  o])posed  to  the  word  of  God,  and  disa\owed 
by  the  conscience.  Truth  alone,  and  a  deep  conviction  that  we  follow  truth,  is  the  only 
bond,  which  ou<;-ht  to  attach  us  inviolably  to  any  church  whatever.  From  the  moment, 
that  this  conviction  ceases,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  error,  it  is  a  sacred  duly  to  abandon 
a  profession,  which  does  not  aco^nd  with  our  true  sentiments  :  and  wc  become  liypocrites, 
dcspisable  ill  the  eyes  uf  good  men,  and  condemned  before  God,  if  wc  persevere  in  it. 
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exact,  and  to  expect  from  him  absolution  of  faults,  which  do  not  at  all  concern 
him.  I  could  not  be  married  without  confessing.  It  v;as  a  necessity  to  which 
I  submitted  ;  but  no  power  could  have  compelled  me  to  go  farther.  All  my 
thouo-hts  and  feelings  had  from  childhood  revolted  from  the  communion,  as  the 
Roman  Cathohcs  receive  it.  Under  various  pretexts,  then,  I  succeeded  in  dis- 
pensing with  the  pretended  sacrament  of  the  altar,  and,  notwithstanding  that,  I 
obtained  the  nuptial  benediction. 

The  Lord,  who  never  leaves  himself  without  a  witness  in  doing  us  good, 
thouch  we  offend  him  in  so  many  ways,  deigned  to  bless  our  union.  Your  birth, 
my  dear  cliildren,  placed  me  and  your  good  mother  at  the  height  of  our  wishes, 
and  left  us  no  desire  but  to  see  you  grow  and  prosper,  and  to  devote  ourselves  to 
rendering  you  happy.  Alas !  in  our  mutual  joy,  in  mingling  our  cares  for  you, 
we  little  thought  that  it  would  so  soon  be  interrupted,  and  that  death  would  de- 
prive us  of  her,  who  had  given  you  birth.  But  our  great  God,  whose  ways  and 
purposes,  though  often  unfathomable,  are  always  fiill  of  wisdom,  thought  proper 
to  separate  us  for  a  time  ;  you  from  a  tender  and  excellent  mother,  and  me  from 
a  friend,  who  possessed  my  esteem,  and  a  companion  much  beloved.  She  died 
after  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  and  left  me  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  regrets, 
which  I  should  vainly  attempt  to  describe. 

Notwithstanding,  terrible  as  was  the  blow  which  smote  me,  and  painful  the 
separation  which  then  rent  my  heart,  I  now  feel  that  the  trial  which  sovereign 
mercy  dispensed  to  me  was  necessary,  and  one  of  the  links  in  the  providential 
chain,  by  which  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  snatch  me  from  the  miserable  state  in 
which  I  slept,  and  lead  me  to  the  source  of  grace  and  true  peace. 

The  death  of  your  poor  motlier  was  the  cause  of  the  circumstances,  which 
some  time  after,  by  drawing  my  attention  and  inciting  me  to  an  examination  of 
things  with  regard  to  which  I  had  till  then  remained  ignorant  and  careless,  de- 
veloped an  activity  of  mind,  of  which  I  did  not  believe  myself  capable  ;  and  fin- 
ished, without  the  possibility  of  doubt,  by  engaging  me  seriously  in  the  study  of 
religion.  I  ought  here  to  give  you  some  details,  which  will  show  you  how  God 
can  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  which  will  inform  you,  that  it  was  a  Catholic 
priest,  who  set  me  in  the  way  which  leads  directly  to  Protestantism. 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  your  mother  were  Catholic,  that  is  to  say,  I  spared 
nothing  witliin  my  power  to  honor  her  burial.  I  still  wished,  either  in  conform- 
ity to  custom,  or  to  please  my  relatives,  affected  by  the  terrors  of  purgatory  ;  or 
because  I  myself  partook  of  the  error,  that  purchased  prayers  can  relieve  the 
soul  from  sin ;  or  because  all  these  motives  acted  upon  me  simultaneously  with 
the  grief,  which  filled  my  heart,  and  exalted  my  imagination  ;  I  wished  still,  I 
say,  to  have  a  neuvaine,  or  the  nine  masses,  which  it  is  customary  to  have  said 
for  the  repose  of  the  deceased. 

The  priest,  to  whom  I  first  applied,  told  me  that  he  was  too  much  occupied 
to  take  upon  himself  the  whole  ;  but  for  three  I  might  rely  upon  him.  I  found 
another  priest,  who  undertook  to  say  the  six  others,  and  indeed  was  not  slow  to- 
satisfy  me.  Every  Sunday,  for  a  long  time,  I  returned  to  the  first  to  inquire  if 
my  three  masses  had  been  said  during  the  week.  He  had  always  some  one 
more  urgent  than  I,  "he  had  always  promised,  or  he  was  overburdened,  he  had 
more  masses  than  he  could  say."  Thus  from  February  to  June  this  priest  sent 
me  away  imder  various  pretences.  At  length,  weary  of  so  many  useless  steps, 
I  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  them.  My  dissatisfaction  was  extreme.  I  expressed 
it  to  your  aunt,  the  sister  of  your  mother.  Your  aunt  inquired,  if  I  had  offered 
to  the  priest  the  money  for  the  masses,  wliich  he  had  promised  to  say  for  me.  I 
answered,  no ;  the  thought  had  never  occurred  to  me  ;  but  if  it  had,  I  should  not 
have  dared  to  do  it,  for  fear  of  offending  him.  I  added,  with  derision,  it  was 
hardly  the  custom  to  pay  before  being  served,  and  that  few  persons  would  have 
thought  of  advancing  to  m.e  the  price  of  a  saddle  before  I  had  made  it.  No  mat- 
ter, said  your  aunt,  I  advise  you  to  return  to  the  priest,  and  offer  him  the  money 
for  the  masses  which  you  wish  him  to  say. 

I  followed  her  ad\ace,  and  for  that  time  my  request  was  favorably  received. 
Having  seen  a  crown,  containing  six  francs,  which  I  laid  on  the  table,  the 
priest  seized  it,  looked  at  nie  and  said,  "  Do  you  not  wish  me  to  say  six  ?"  No, 
said  I,  with  a  feeling  of  indignation,  wiiich  I  could  hardly  suppress  ;  no,  sir,  I 
wish  only  three ;  return  me  the  rest ;  poor  men  cannot  spare  so  much  at  a  time.* 

*  It  is  probable,  from  this  passage,  thai  the  price  was  six  francs  for  six  masses.— Ed. 
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I  left  this  priest,  asliamod  of  having  contributed  to  satisfy  his  avarice;  and 
strongly  tempted  to  believe,  that  all  that  is  given  for  religion  is  owing  to  a  tis- 
sue of  fables  and  impostures,  to  which  avarice  and  the  thirst  of  gold  had  given 
birth.  I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  sad  and  painful  reflections  which  I  had  during 
the  rest  of  the  day.  I  was  overwhelmed  with  them  and  saw  the  night  arrive 
with  pleasure,  hoping  to  find  relief  in  sleep. 

I  went  to  bed  ;  but  vainly  endeavored  to  sleep.  Constantly  agitated  by 
what  had  so  disgusted  me,  a  thousand  thoughts  succeeded  each  other  in  my 
mind.  I  knew  that  all,  which  the  priests  teach  and  practise  in  the  different 
parts  of  worship,  they  pretended  that  God  had  prescribed  in  his  word;  and 
that  this  word  of  God,  in  which  I  then  had  the  misfortune  not  to  believe,  was 
contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

Although  in  reality,  I  believed  neither  in  purgatory  nor  in  the  Holy  Bible, 
considered  as  the  word  of  God,  I  nevertheless  conceived  the  wish,  and  fixed 
upon  the  design,  of  seeking  to  discover  whether  this  doctrine,  so  lucrative,  was 
fomided  on  the  Gospel,  and  how  it  was  there  established.  Recollecting  at  that 
moment,  that  I  had  on  the  chimney  piece  of  my  room  a  New  Testament,  which 
I  had  used  to  learn  to  read,  and  which  I  had  not  opened  since  I  was  nine  or 
ten  years  old,  I  jumped  out  of  bed  immediately  and  dressed  myself,  resolved  to 
begin  my  researches  on  purgatory. 

Having  this  object  alone  in  view,  I  read  the  four  Gospels,  the  book  of  Acts, 
the  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse,  without  directing  my  attention  to  anything, 
but  what  might  establish  or  contradict  the  doctrine  which  I  sought.  The  read- 
incr  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  which  I  did  without  interruption,  except  to 
take  my  meals,  so  desirous  was  I  to  resolve  my  doubts  ;  this  reading  proved  to 
me  that  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  was  not  in  the  Gospel,  and  must  have  been 
taken  from  another  source. 

In  short,  my  dear  children,  I  did  not  find  a  single  passage  which  spoke  of  it, 
directly  or  indirectly  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  struck  with  many  passages,  which 
established  an  opposite  doctrine. 

Thus  I  read,  Matt.  xxv.  46.  "  The  wicked  shall  go  away  into  everlasting 
pimishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal ;"  which  absolutely  contra- 
dicts the  idea  of  any  intermediate  state  between  hell  and  heaven. 

I  read  the  song  of  Simeon,  Luke  ii.  29,  30,  from  which  it  appears  clearly, 
that  this  good  old  man  did  not  think  that  ho  must  stop  on  the  road  to  heaven, 
and  that  he  must  endure  any  purging  fire  before  arriving  there,  for  he  said, 
holding  the  infant  Jesus  in  his  arms  :  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  de- 
part in  peace,  according  to  thy  word,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTICES. 

Thk  reader  of  the  introductory  article  of  this  work,  and  of  the  Review  which  fol- 
lows it,  cannot  but  oliservc  the  strikiiifj  coincidence  between  the  Prospectus  of  the 
Evang-ehcal  Church  Journal  and  that  ot'  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilnrims.  This  coincidence 
is  so  remarkalile,  that  it  will  be  supposed,  that  some  hints  at  least  had  been  taken  from 
our  brethren  at  Berlin.  What  is  saitl,  in  both  documents,  of  the  reasons  for  a  new  mag'- 
azine,  the  necessity  of  controvcrsj, the  undesirableness  of  personalities,  the  temper  to  be 
cultivated,  &c.  would  seem  to  indicate  some  dependence  of  the  one  upon  the  other. 
The  intellinent  reader,  who  looks  critically  at  this  matter,  will  lie  surprised  at  the  declara- 
tion, which  we  make  solemnly,  that  the  writer  of  the  introductory  article  had  not  seen,  till 
after  that  article  was  in  tv])e  and  had  received  the  last  coirection.  a  syllable  of  the  Pros- 
pectus of  the  Evang^clicai  Church  Journal ;  nor  had  ho  learned,  in  any  manner  whatever, 
a  word  of  what  it  contained.  The  writer  of  the  Review,  in  like  manner,  did  not  know 
anythinf]f  of  the  introductory  article,  till  both  pieces  were  in  type ;  nor  has  he  yet  seen 
but  a  very  small  part  of  it. 

These  facts  will  prove  to  every  candid  mind,  that  there  was  need  of  a  truly  evang'el- 
ical  mnnazine  at  Berlin,  and  at  Boston  ;  that  these  works  were  commenced  from  a  sacred 
re<;ard  io  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  not  from  sectarian  motives ;  and  that,  in  both  cases,  there 
are  slroni^  inducements,  and  great  cncouraj^ements,  to  persevere  in  these  responsible 
undertakings. 

In  our  next  number  mav  be  expected  a  long  article  on  the  rights  of  churches,  involving 
the  (|n(^stion  whether,  according  to  some  late  legal  a(lju<lications,  the  churches,  \\hich 
our  fathers  founded,  were  cither  non-entities,  or,  perhaps,  a  diUcrent  name  for  towns 
and  ]iarisljes  ;  or  whelher  they  were,  as  we^issert  them  to  have  been,  independent,  well 
tlefiued  hollies,  perfectly  known  in  law. 
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COMMUNICATIOIVS. 

THE    CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCHES    OP    MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Congregational  churches  of  Massachusetts  were  intended 
to  be  formed  after  the  model  of  the  first  Christian  churches,  and 
in  all  the  late  discussions  respecting  them,  they  have  been  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  primitive  age.  For  this  reason,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  preface  the  remarks  which  follow,  with  some  account 
of  the  apostolical  churches. 

I.  There  were  churches  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  distinct  from 
congregations,  or  from  the  whole  number  who  often  attended  the 
worshipping  assemblies  of  Christians.     This  is  evident, 

1.  From  the  account  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the  primi- 
tive churches  were  gathered.  From  the  vast  congregation,  as- 
sembled on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  three  thousand  were  separated 
and  added  to  the  Lord. — The  preaching  of  Philip  at  Samaria 
excited  much  attention,  and  drew  a  great  congregation  after  him, 
out  of  which,  in  due  time,  a  church  ivas  gathered,  of  those  who 
believed  and  were  baptized.  (Acts  viii.  12.)  Paul  preached  at 
Corinth,  and  collected  a  congregation,  some  considerable  time 
before  he  gathered  a  church,  (see  Acts  xviii.  1 — 8.)  And  so  at 
Ephesus,  when  many  of  his  congregation  "  were  hardened,  and 
believed  not,  but  spake  evil  of  that  way  before  the  multitude,  he 
departed  from  them,  and  separated  the  disciples."    (Acts  xix.  9.) 

2.  From  the  directions  of  the  apostle  to  the  Corinthians  on  the 
subject  of  speaking  ivith  tongues,  we  learn  that  numbers  were 
accustomed  to  frequent  their  assemblies,  who  were  not  of  the 
church.  "  If  all  speak  with  tongues,  and  there  come  in  those  that 
are  unlearned,  or  unbelievers,  will  they  not  say  that  ye  are  mad  ?" 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  23.) 

3.  It  is  evident,  from  the  vast  numbers  ivho  were  added  to  the 
primitive  churches,  that  unbelievers  must  have  attended  frequently, 
on  the  ordinarv  means  of  grace.     For  if  such  characters  did  not 
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attend,  how  were  they  enlightened  and  convinced ;  how  were  they 
brought  to  renounce  their  errors,  and  embrace  the  truth ;  and 
how  can  it  be  accounted  for,  that  the  primitive  churches  so  rapidly 
increased  ?  There  must  frequently  have  been  persons,  in  the  as- 
semblies of  the  early  Christians,  in  all  the  different  stages  between 
open  idolatry  and  a  public  and  open  profession  of  Christianity ; 
just  as  such  are  found  now,  in  the  congregations  of  missionaries, 
at  many  of  the  stations  among  the  heathen. 

4.  The  presence  of  unbelievers  in  the  first  Christian  assemblies 
may  be  inferred  from  the  general  object  of  preaching,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  apostles  preached.  The  object  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  is  not  merely  to  edify  and  comfort  Christians,  and 
benefit  those  who  are  already  of  the  church ; — a  farther  object  is, 
to  instruct,  convince,  and  convert  the  tingodly.  This  farther  object 
the  apostles  well  understood,  and  they  preached  accordingly.  Let 
any  one  examine  the  different  specimens  and  accounts  which  are 
left  of  their  preaching,  and  he  will  be  satisfied  that  they  often  had 
in  view  those  whom  they  did  not  regard  as  fellow-disciples.  They 
went  forth  and  preached  every  where  that  men  should  repent — 
and  besought  their  hearers  to  become  reconciled  to  God.  But 
why  preach  after  this  manner,  if  their  worshipping  assemblies  were 
mere  church-meetings,  and  if  no  distinction  between  church  and 
congregation  was  admitted  ? 

5.  The  fact  of  this  distinction  is  demonstrably  certain  from  the 
practice  of  excommunication.  That  provision  is  made  in  the 
New  Testament  for  the  exclusion  of  unworthy  members  from  the 
church,  and  that  such  were,  in  primitive  times,  excluded,  will  not 
be  doubted.*  But  if  there  was  then  no  distinction  between  church 
and  congregation,  what  did  this  act  of  exclusion  import  ?  What 
was  done  to  the  excommunicated  person  ?  He  surely  was  not  de- 
barred from  attending  public  worship,  and  from  ever  appearing 
more  in  a  Christian  assembly.     He  was  not  excluded  from  these 

,o/Y/tHflr</' means  of  grace — a  privilege  granted,  at  all  times,  to 
heathens  and  publicans, — to  the  vilest  and  the  worst  of  men.  He 
still  might  be  present  in  the  worshipping  assembly  of  Christiaiis; 
but  he  was  separated  from  the  communion  and  privileges  of  the 
church. 

Indeed  the  church,  in  the  primitive  age,  was  a  distinct  and  well 
defined  company.  The  public  teachers  knew  who  their  members 
were,  knew  their  names,  and  knew  their  number.  The  number 
of  names,  immediately  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  was  an 
hundred  and  twenty.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  three  thousand- 
move  were  added.  And  shortly  after,  the  church  at  Jerusalem 
had  increased  to  ftc    housand.     So  accurately  did  the  apostles 

*  Chief  Jiistioc  Parkori'i  f.  ts  the  praotioo  o{  excoimnmiirnfion  in  tlio  primilivo  (•linrcli. 
Forlic  says. '•  All  lli(^  pi'oili  ,j-r  en?  pn'sciil  at  church  ci-tisnirs — ami  iioiio  tvfre  restored 
wilhoiil  liic  lauiwli-d^c  1  i  I  siciit  ut'  llic  whole  diocese." 
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keep  the  number  of  their  members,  and  mark  the  distmclion 
between  the  church  and  the  world. 

II.  We  have  evidence,  not  only  of  a  distinction,  in  primhive 
times,  between  the  church  and  congregation,  but  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  distinction  was  made.  This  was,  evidence  of  faith, 
or  a  visible,  credible  profession  of  piety.  It  was  "those  who  gladly 
received  the  word,"  and  "  who  continued  stedfastly  in  the  apostles' 
doctrine,  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers;" 
those,  in  short,  who  gave  evidence  of  piety,  who  were  baptized  and 
received  into  the  church,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Immediately 
after,  we  read  that  "  the  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such  as 
should  be  saved" — such  as  possessed,  and  appeared  to  possess, 
that  piety  which  is  the  condition  of  salvation.  It  was  not  till  the 
Samaritans  "  believed  Philip,  preaching  the  things  concerning  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,"  and  in  this  way  furnished  evidence  of  piety, 
that  they  were  baptized,  and  admitted  to  the  church.  When  the 
eunuch  expressed  a  desire  for  baptism,  Philip  replied  to  him,  "If 
thou  helievest  with  all  thine  heart,  thou  mayest.  And  the  eunuch 
answered  and  said,  "  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God." 
The  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  the  family  of  Cornelius,  and  thus  satisfied 
Peter  of  their  piety,  before  he  would  receive  them  to  the  church, 
and  administer  to  them  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel.  Ananias 
objected  to  baptizing  Paul,  till  a  voice  from  heaven  assured  him 
of  the  j^^^^y  of  this  former  persecutor.  "  He  is  a  chosen  vessel 
unto  me,  to  bear  my  name  before  the  Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the 
children  of  Israel."  After  the  baptism  of  Lydia  and  her  house- 
hold, she  said  to  Paul  and  his  company,  "  If  ye  have  judged  me 
to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord,  come  into  my  house  and  abide  there." 
The  Epistles  to  the  churches  all  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  members  were  saints,  at  least  by  profession.  ^' Holy  brethren, 
partakers  of  the  heavenly  calling" — ^^  Beloved  of  God,  called  to 
be  saints  " — "  To  the  saints  and  faithful  brethren  in  Christ " — 
this  is  the  style  in  which  the  apostles  addressed  the  primitive 
churches,  necessarily  implying,  that  all  their  members  were  ^>?-o- 
fcssedly  pious. 

Persons  destitute  of  piety  sometimes  gained  admission  to  the 
apostolical  churches  ;  but  the  terms  in  which  they  are  spoken  of 
shew  that  they  came  in  by  deceit,  and  had  no  right  there.  They 
are  said  to  "  have  crept  in,  unawares.''''  (Jude  4.)  Barriers  were 
erected  to  keep  the  irreligious  out ;  but,  by  deception  or  steahh, 
some  of  this  character  had  "  crept  in  unawares." 

It  has  been  previously  shewTi,  that  there  was  a  wide  distinction 
in  the  primitive  age,  between  the  church,  and  the  congregation  or 
world  ;  and  we  here  see  the  ground  of  this  distinction.  It  was 
visible  piety.  Those  who  appeared  and  professed  to  be  truly 
pious,  and  who  desired  admission  to  the  churches,   were  by  con- 
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sent  of  the  brethren  admitted  ;  but   those  who    failed   to  exhibit 
good  evidence  of  piety,  were  rejected. 

III.  The  church,  in  the  primtive  age,  was  a  religious  society, 
or  a  voluntary  association  of  persons  for  rehgious  purposes.  Its 
members  were  united  by  some  agreement  or  covenant,  expressed 
or  implied,  that  they  would  regard  the  instructions  and  precepts  of 
Christ,  and  observe  the  ordinances  of  his  religion.  They  "  first 
gave  their  own  selves  to  the  Lord,  and  to  one  another  by  the  will 
of  God,"  Hence  the  primitive  church  is  spoken  of,  as  a  body, 
a  building,  a  household,  a  commonwealth — terms  implying  a  defi- 
nite and  most  intimate  union.  TertulHan  describes  the  church  in 
his  day,  as  "  a  body  united  for  the  conscientious  performance  of 
religious  duties,  by  an  agreement  in  discipline,  and  a  covenant  of 
hoj^e.'^* 

The  primitive  churches,  constituted  in  this  way,  had  all  the 
powers  and  rights  pertaining  to  other  voluntary  associations.  They 
had  the  power  of  deliberating,  and  acting  upon  any  subject  that 
might  properly  come  before  them.  They  had  the  power  of  ad- 
mitting and  excluding  members.  They  had  the  power  of  choos- 
ing their  oivn  officers  ;  and  this  power  they  exercised  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  apostles.  (Acts  i.  23.'  vi.  3 — 5.)  They  also  had 
the  power,  and  they  exercised  it,  of  holding  and  managing  their 
own  property.  The  apostle,  speaking  of  widows,  says,  "  If  any 
who  believe,  have  widows,  let  them  relieve  them,  and  let  not  the 
church  be  charged  f^ — a  form  of  expression  which  impHes  that  the 
church  had  funds,  which  it  disposed  of  at  discretion.  (1  Tim. 
v.  16.)  The  church  at  Jerusalem,  was,  early,  in  the  possession  of 
property  to  a  considerable  amount.  It  held  the  property  of  all  its 
members.  For  "  as  many  among  them,  as  were  possessors  of 
lands,  or  houses,  sold  them,  and  brought  the  prices  of  the  things 
that  were  sold,  and  laid  them  down  at  the  apostles'  feet."  The 
church  had  the  possession  and  control  of  this  property  ;  and  not 
even  a  heathen  government  would  interfere  to  take  it    from    them. 

We  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  Congregational  churches 
of  •  Massachusetts,  which  were  intended  to  be  formed  after  the 
model  of  the  apostles.     On  these  we  remark, 

I.  There  have  been  churches  in  Massachusetts,  distinct  from 
towns,  parishes,  or  any  other  mere  civil  incorporations,  from  the 
fiirst  settlement  of  the  country. — The  early  existence  of  Congrega- 
tional churches  in  Massachusetts  is  not  denied  ;  but  it  is  pretended, 
on  no  less  authority  than  that  of  the  Supreme  Judges  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, that,  at  the  first,  "  there  was  no  very  familiar  distinc- 
tion between  the  church,  and  the  whole  assembly  of  Christians  in 
the  town."  Almost,  if  not  quite  all,  the  adult  inhabitants  were 
church  members;"  and  there  was  "little  practical  distinction  be- 

*  Apol.  ad  Gen.  cap.  xxxix. 
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tween  church  and  congregation,  or  parish,  or  society,  for   several 
years  alter  our  ancestors  came  here.* 

In  reply  to  this,  let  it  be  observed,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
nearly  all  the  first  settlers  of  this  country  were  members  of  the 
church.  Doubtless,  people  were  then  more  generally  members 
than  they  now  are,  or  perhaps  have  been,  at  any  period  since. 
But  all  were  not  members,  and,  in  some  places,  not  even  a  majority 
were  such.  The  company  who  commenced  the  Massachusetts 
settlement,  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  From 
these,  the  first  church  in  the  colony  was  gathered,  after  their  land- 
ing, in  Salem,  and  numbered  only  thirty  communicants ; — leaving 
three  hundred  and  twenty  who  were  not  of  the  church. f  The 
church  in  Boston  commenced  with  but  four  members.t  The 
church  in  Newtown,  (now  Cambridge)  consisted  at  the  first,  of 
only  eight  members. ||  Thomas  Lichibrd,  "a  discontented  attor- 
ney," who  visited  this  country  in  1637,  and  returned  much  dis- 
satisfied with  his  reception  and  treatment,  says,  "  Most  of  the  per- 
sons at  jYeiw  England  are  not  admitted  of  their  church,  and  there- 
fore are  not  freemen. "§  Doubtless  some  allowance  is  to  be  made 
in  receiving  the  testimony  of  this  man;  but  in  1646,  the  number 
of  those  not  connected  with -the  churches  in  Massachusetts  and 
Plymouth  was  so  great,  that  they  petitioned  the  courts  of  both 
colonies,  and  afterwards  the  British  Parhament,  praying,  as  diey 
say,  in  behalf  of  "  thousands,''^  that  the  disabilities  under  which 
they  labored,  might  be  removed.^  The  testimonies  here  cited 
are  sufficient  to  shew,  that  there  were  many  in  Massachusetts  from 
the  first,  who  were  not  connected  with  the  churches. 

But  supposing  this  were  not  the  case — supposing  all,  or  nearly 
all  the  early  settlers  were  members  of  the  church;  how  does  this 
prove  that  they  did  not  distinguish  between  church  and  town,  or 
between  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  capabilities  and  rights.  For 
a  church  and  a  town  are  entirely  distinct  bodies — as  distinct  almost 
as  heaven  and  earth — even  though  they  may  include  precisely 
the  same  individuals.  They  are  distinct  in  their  nature  and  con- 
stitution. The  one  is  a  civil  body  ;  the  other  an  ecclesiasdcal 
body.  The  one  is  formed  for  the  better  enjoying  of  civil  privi- 
leges and  rights  ;  the  other,  for  the  better  performing  of  religious 
duties.  The  one  looks  directly  to  the  affairs  of  this  world  ;  the 
other,  to  things  pertaining  to  the  life  to  come.  This  radical  dis- 
tinction between  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  state  was  well  under- 
stood by  our  pious  ancestors.  Their  charter  constituted  them  "  a 
body  corporate  and  politic  ;"  their  covenant  with  God  and  with 
one  another,  constituted  such  of  them  as  consented  to  it,  an  eccle- 
siastical community.     The  one  they  derived   from  their  temporal 

*  Mass.  Term  Reports,  V.  XVI.  pp.  498, 514-.  11  VVinthrop,  V.  I.  p.  180. 

t  Neal,  V.  II.  pp.229,  230.  $  Hutchinson,  V.  I.  pp.  26,451. 

}  .Morton's  Memorial,  p.  IGO.  f  ibid.  pp.  145 — 149. 
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sovereign ;  the  other  from  the  King  of  heaven.  When  they  as- 
sembled in  town  meeting,  they  acted  in  their  civil  capacity  ;  but 
when  in  church  meeting,  in  an  ecclesiastical  capacity.  Their  civil 
officers,  governors,  assistants,  &lc.  were  not  chosen  in  a  meeting 
of  the  church  ;  nor  were  their  church  officers  chosen  in  a  meeting 
of  the  town.  Their  colonial  laws  were  not  church  regulations  ; 
nor  were  their  church  regulations  the  laws  of  the  land. — To  be 
sure,  owing  to  their  strictly  and  fervently  religious  character,  our 
ancestors  were  w'ont  to  carry  religion,  more  or  less,  into  all  their 
business  and  concerns.  They  endeavored  to  act  every  where  un- 
der its  influence,  and  with  a  view  to  its  interests.  Still,  they  un- 
derstood the  distinction  between  church  and  state,  and  they  main- 
tained it  broad  and  palpable.  If  any  doubt  this,  let  them  read-the 
seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Cambridge  Platform,  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent powers  of  the  church  and  of  the  magistrate  are  perhaps 
as  clearly  defined,  as  they  have  ever  been  since. 

In  opposition  to  the  doctrine,  that,  in  the  early  settlement  of 
Massachusetts,  there  was  no  practical  distinction  between  chiu'ch 
and  town,  but  all  who  inhabited  loithin  the  same  parochial  limits, 
and  assembled  for  worship  in  the  same  place,  were  regarded  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same  church,  we  have  the  most  decisive  testimony, 
from  ecclesiastical  writers  of  that  age. 

Norton,  who  emigrated  in  1635,  and  w'as  settled  first  at  Ips- 
wich, and  afterwards  at  Boston. — "  The  form  of  a  church  is  con- 
stituted, not  by  cohabitation,  or  by  meeting  in  the  same  place  for 
jmblic  xvorship  ;  because  Turks,  and  Papists,  and  heretics  may  in- 
habit the  parish,  and  meet  in  the  same  place  of  worship ;  not  by 
a  profession  without  a  covenant ;  not  by  baptism  ; — therefore  by 
covenant. ''''* 

Hooker,  who  emigrated  in  1633,  and  was  settled  first  at  New- 
town, and  afterwards  in  Connecticut. — "  Parish  precincts,  or  the 
abode  and  dwelling  ivithin  the  Jjotinds  and  liberties  of  snch  a 
place,  cannot  give  a  man  a  right,  or  make  him  matter  ft  for  a  vis- 
ible church.  If  parish  precincts  should  have  a  right  to  church 
fellowship,  then  Atheists,  Papists,  Turks,  and  profane  ones,  who 
are  enemies  to  the  truth  and  church,  yea,  men  of  strange  nations 
and  language,  who  neither  know,  nor  be  able  to  do,  the  duties  of 
church  members,  should  be  fit  matter  for  a  church,  because  they 
have  abode  in  such  places. "f 

Davenport,  who  emigrated  in  1637,  and  was  setded  first  at 
New  Haven,  and  afterwards  at  Boston. — "  This  is  not  sufficient 
to  make  one  a  visible  member  of  this  or  that  church,  that  he  is 
joined  to  it  in  hearty  affection,  or  in  a  neighborhood  of  habitation, 
or  in  an  ordinary  hearing  of  the  word  preached  among  them.''''\ 

*  Rpspoiisio,  n.  'I'l.  I  Fowcr  of  Cong.  Churches,  p.  28. 

t  Survey  oi'Chh.  Distipluic.  |>p.  K>,  11. 
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Cambridge  Platform,  adopted  in  1G48.  That  which  consti- 
tutes a  church  is — "wo^  cohabitation.  Atheists  and  Infidels  may- 
dwell  together  with  believers."* 

•    Farther  evidence  will  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  point  here 
under  consideration,  by  shewing, 

II.  That  the  Congregational  Churches  of  Massachusetts   con- 
sisted, at  the  first,  of  such,  and  only  such,  as  made    an    open  pro- 
fession of  their  faith,   and    entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  with 
God  and  with  one  another,  to  obey  the  precepts,  and  observe  the 
ordinances  of  the  Christian  religion. 

In  this  way  were  constituted  the  Independent  or  Congregational 
churches  of  England  and  Holland,  from  which  those  of  Massachu- 
setts originated.  The  church  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Robinson  of 
Leyden,  was  formed  in  the  North  of  England,  in  1602.  The 
members  "  entered  into  covenant  to  walk  with  God,  and  one  with 
another,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  ordinances,  according  to  the  prim- 
itive pattern  in  the  word  of  God."f — The  first  proper  Congrega- 
tional church  in  England  was  formed  by  a  Mr.  Jacob,  a  disciple 
and  particular  friend  of  Robinson,  in  1616.  The  members,  stand- 
ing together,  joined  hands,  and  solemnly  covenanted  with  each  other, 
in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God.'''' — "It  was  a  practice  of  the  In- 
dependents," says  the  editor  of  Neal,  "  at  the  first  formation  of 
their  churches,  to  sign  an  agreement  or  covenant,  which  they  en- 
tered on  their  church  books. "f 

That  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  churches  of  Massachusetts 
were  originally  constituted,  we  offer  the  following  decisive  testi- 
mony. 

Cotton,  who  emigrated  in  1633,  and  was  settled  in  Boston. — 
"  The  church  of  God  is  a  mystical  body,  whereof  Christ  is  the 
head,  and  the  members  are  saints,  called  out  of  the  world,  and 
united  together  hy  holy  covenant.  Such,  and  such  only,  are  law- 
fully received  as  members,  who  do,  before  the  Lord  and  his  peo- 
ple, profess  their  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ,  and  subjection  to 
him  in  his  ordinances."  || 

Norton.  "  A  particular  church  is  a  meeting  of  the  faithful,  uni- 
ted by  a  visible  covenant,  for  maintaining  the  faith  and  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel."<^ 

Davenport.  "  It  is  the  will  and  appointment  of  Christ  our 
Lord,  that  his  churches,  under  the  New  Testament,  be  constituted 
by  the  public  and  mutual  covenanting  of  the  saints  with  one  anoth- 
er, and  with  the  Lord. "IT 

Cambridge  Platform.  "  A  Congregational  churcli,  is,  by 
the  institution  of  Christ,  a  part  of  th.e  visible  church  militant,  con- 
sisting of  a  company  of  sam^s  by  calling,  united  into  one  body  by  a 

*  Chap.  iv.  11  Cotton  on  Holiness,  p.  1. 

i  Morton's  Memorial,  p.  17.  i  Responsio.  p.  22. 

t  Neal.  V.  II.  p.  12f..  nnd  X .  TV.  p.  21(1.     V  F.nvcr  ofConp.  Cliurclios,  p.  '22. 
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holy  covenant,  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  tlie  mutual  edifi- 
cation of  one  another  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel."* 

Dr.  Increase  Mather,  son  of  Richard  Mather,  who  emigra- 
ted in  1G35.  "  A  particular  church,  as  to  the  matter  of  it,  ought 
to  consist  of  such  as  are,  in  the  judgment  of  rational  charity,  saints 
and  faithful  brethren  in  Christ.  The  form  of  a  church  is  a  cov- 
enant, or  agreement  to  walk  together  in  the  observation  of  all  the 
ordinances  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. "f 

If  farther  evidence  were  necessary,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  first  Congregational  churches  in  Massachusetts  were  constitu- 
ted, we  might  cite  hundreds  of  church  covenants,  to  which  all  who 
became  members  expressed  their  assent.  The  following  is  from 
the  covenant  of  the  oldest  church  in  the  colony,  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Higginson  the  teacher,  in  1629,  and  literally  subscribed  by  all  the 
members.  "  We  covenant  with  our  Lord,  and  one  with  another. 
We  bind  ourselves,  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  walk  together  in 
all  his  ways,  according  as  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  himself  to  us  in 
his  blessed  word  of  truth.  We  avouch  the  Lord  to  be  our  God, 
and  ourselves  to  be  his  people,  in  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  our 
spirits. "J 

The  following  is  from  the  covenant  of  the  original  church  of 
Christ  in  Boston,  organized  Aug.  27,  1630.  "  In  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  obedience  to  his  holy  will,  and  divine 
ordinance — we,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  desiring  to  unite 
in  one  congregation  or  church,  under  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  our 
Head,  in  such  sort  as  becometh  all  those  whom  he  hath  redeemed, 
and  sanctified  to  himself,  do  hereby,  solemnly  and  religiously,  as 
in  his  most  holy  presence,  promise  and  bind  ourselves  to  walk  in 
all  our  ways  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  all  sincere 
conformity  to  his  holy  ordinances. "§ 

The  church  at  Watertown  was  organized  July  30,  1630,  when 
"  forty  men  subscribed  a  church  covenant^W 

In  1635,  a  church  was  formed  at  Newtown,  in  place  of  the 
one  which  had  previously  removed,  with  Mr.  Hooker,  to  Con- 
necticut ;  when  "  such  as  were  to  join  made  confession  of  their 
faith,  and  declared  what  ivork  of  grace  the  Lord  had  ivrought  in 
them.  Then  the  covenant  was  read,  and  they  all  gave  a  solemn 
assent  to  ?V."ir 

We  might  proceed  with  evidence  of  this  sort,  but  we  must  think 
it  unnecessary.  It  cannot  and  will  not  be  disputed,  that  the 
original  churches  of  Massachusetts  consisted  of  such  only,  as  made 
a  credible  profession  of  their  faith,  and  entered  into  a  solemn 
covenant,  to  ol)ey  the  precepts  and  observe  the  ordinances  of  the 
Christian  religion. — Between  churches  constituted  in  this  way,  and 

*  Chap.  ii.  ^  Emerson's  History,  p.  11. 

t  Disquisition  concerning  Councils,  p.G.        1|  Winthrop.  V.  I.  p.  'Jt. 
I  Neal,  V.  II.  p.  230.  H  ibid,  p  180. 
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those  mere  civil  corporations  denominated  towTis  or  parishes,  who 
can  believe  there  was  no  practical  distinction  ?  There  must  have 
been  a  distinction  wide  and  visible,  which  every  one  understood 
and  felt. 

III.  The  Congregational  churches  of  Massachusetts  have  been, 
from  the  first,  religious  societies,  or  voluntary  associations  for 
religious  purposes,  possessing,  like  all  other  associations  for  lawful 
purposes,  the  power  and  the  right  of  self-organization,  preserva- 
tion, and  government.*  They  are,  when  regularly  assembled, 
deliberative  bodies,  capable  of  moving  and  acting  upon  any  subject 
that  may  properly  come  before  them. 

They  have  ever  had  the  sole  right  of  admitting  and  excluding 
members.  This  right  is  expressly  recognized  in  the  Platform 
(chap.  X.)  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  been  disputed. 

They  have  also  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  officers ; — ^by 
which  we  mean  their  pastors  and  deacons,  and  other  officers  if 
they  shall  think  proper.  This  right  is  not  only  secured  in  the 
Platform  (chap,  viii.)  but  is  most  strictly  and  clearly  a  natural 
right.  What  voluntary  association  for  any  lawful  pui'pose,  was 
ever  denied  the  right  of  electing  its  own  officers  ? 

The  right  here  claimed  for  the  churches  has  not  been  disputed, 
except  in  relation  to  the  choice  of  pastor.  The  discussion  before 
us  may  therefore  be  confined  to  tlie  right  of  the  churches  to  choose 
their  own  pastors. 

And  here  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  we  assert  no  right, 
on  the  part  of  the  church,  to  choose  a  minister  for  the  parish. 
The  parish,  like  the  church,  is  a  body  of  itself.  Like  the  church, 
it  has  its  own  powers  and  rights  ;  and  among  these,  the  right  of 
choosing  its  own  religious  teacher.  The  church  has  no  more  right 
to  choose  a  minister  for  the  parish,  than  the  parish  has  to  choose 
a  pastor  for  the  church.  The  parish  may,  if  it  pleases,  give  up 
its  right  of  choice  to  the  church,  saying  virtually,  "  We  will  accept 
for  our  minister,  him  whom  you  shall  please  to  choose  as  your 
pastor;"  and  then  the  church  may  exercise  this  right,  without 
criminal  usurpation.  Or  the  church  and  parish,  as  it  is  for  their 
mutual  interest  to  operate  together,  may  enter  into  a  compact,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  that  they  will  have  a  concurrent  choice ; — the 
church  agreeing  not  to  establish  a  pastor,  in  opposition  to  the  will 
of  the  parish ;  and  the  parish  agreeing  not  to  contract  widi  a  min- 
ister, in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  church.  But,  antecedently 
to  any  such  compact,  or  relinquishment  of  right,  the  power  of 
choice  remains  entire,  in  each  body.  The  church  cannot,  with- 
out criminal  usurpation,  attempt  imposing  a  minister  on  the  parish; 
and  neither  can  the  parish,  nor  any  other  civil  power,  without 
criminal  usurpation,  attempt  imposing  a  pastor  on  the  church. 

"Cliit'f  Justice  Parker  describes  a  cliurcli  as  a  "voluntary  association,"  and  "  aii  organ 
jzation  for  religious  purposes."'     Mass.  Term  Reports,  vol.'xvi.  pj).  485,  501, 
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We  have  spoken  of  the  right  of  the  churches  to  choose  their 
owTi  pastors.  It  should  be  insisted  farther,  as  we  pass  along,  that 
this  is  a  right  which  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  relinquish, — a  right 
which  they  are  bound  duly  and  faithfully  to  exercise.  They  are 
bound  by  the  example  of  the  apostolical  churches,  and  by  the  in- 
stitution of  Christ  himself.  The  Great  Head  of  the  churches  has 
intelligibly  signified  his  pleasure  on  this  subject,  and  his  pleasure 
they  must  regard.  They  cannot  surrender  the  right  of  choosing 
their  pastors,  without  betraying  his  cause  ;  and  no  earthly  power 
can  wrest  it  from  them,  and  be  innocent. 

With  this  exposition  of  the  right  and  duty  of  the  churches,  in 
regard  to  the  choice  of  pastor,  we  proceed  to  exhibit  the  manner 
in  which  this  right  has  been  exercised,  from  the  first  settlement  of 
Massachusetts  to  the  present  time. 

The  JMassachusetts  colony  commenced  in  1629.  Until  1641, 
a  period  of  eleven  or  twelve  years,  no  law  is  known  to  have  passed 
on  the  subject,  and  Chief  Justice  Parker  thinks,  "  witliout  doubt, 
the  whole  assembly  were  considered  the  church,"  and  were  entitled 
to  vote  in  the  choice  of  pastor.* — We  have  shewn  already,  that 
the  whole  assembly,  at  this  period  was  not  considered  the  church; 
but  the  church  was  a  distinct  and  well  defined  body,  whose  mem- 
bers had  made  a  public  profession  of  their  faith,  and  entered  into 
solemn  covenant  with  God.  It  may  now  be  shewn  conclusively, 
that  the  churches,  at  this  early  period,  chose  their  own  pastors. 

1.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  their  natural  right,  and  their 
hounden  duty, — a  right  and  a  duty  which  they  well  understood,  and 
agreeably  to  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  they  practised,  unless  we 
have  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

2.  It  was  the  invariable  practice  of  the  Congregational  churches 
in  England,  to  choose  their  own  pastors.  After  the  formation  of 
the  first  Congregational  church  in  England,  in  1616,  in  the  manner 
already  pointed  out,  "  Mr.  Jacob  was  chosen  pastor,  by  the  suf- 
frage of  the  brotherhood,  and  others  were  appointed  to  the  office 
of  deacons. "f  In  the  Savoy  Confession,  framed  a  few  years  after 
the  settlement  of  this  country,  but  expressive  of  the  practice  of  the 
Congregational  churches  in  England  from  their  first  organization, 
it  is  stated  expressly  that  the  church  "  has  full  power,  within  itself, 
to  elect  and  ordain  all  church  officers ;" — that  "  pastors,  teachers, 
and  elders  are  to  be  elected  by  the  suffrage  of  the  church  f — and 
that  ordination  "  conveys  no  official  power,  without  a  previous  elec- 
tion of  the  church.'''' ^ 

3.  We  have  farther  evidence  of  the  practice  of  the  churches, 
during  the  period  in  question,  from  the  Cambridge  Platform. 
This  was  framed  only  nineteen  years  from  the  commencement  of 
the  colony ;    and  most  of  the  earliest  ministers,  such  as  Wilson, 

*  Mass.  Term  RrportJi,  vol.  xvi.  p.flM.         f  No;il.  vol.  ii.  p.  12(5.        {Tbitl.  vol.  vi.  p.  '2W. 
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Cotton,  and  Norton  of  Boston,  Elliot  of  Roxbury,  Shepard  of 
Cambridge,  and  Mather  of  Dorchester,  were  members  of  the 
Synod  who  framed  it.  They  drew  the  Platform,  says  Gov.  Win- 
throp,  "  according  to  the  general  practice  of  the  churches,^^*  with 
which  they  could  not  but  be  well  acquainted.  And  yet  they  say, 
"  officers  are  to  be  called  by  the  churches  whereunto  they  are  to 
minister."  And  again ;  "  a  church,  being  free,  cannot  become 
subject  to  any,  but  by  a  free  election.''^  And  again;  "the  churches 
have  power  to  choose  their  officers  and  ministers. "f 

4.  But  we  have  stronger  evidence  even  than  this.  We  have 
the  practice  of  the  very  first  churches  which  were  instituted  in  the 
colony.  After  the  formation  of  the  church  in  Salem,  in  1629,  the 
brethren  "  chose  Mr.  Skelton  their  pastor,  Mr.  Higginson  their 
teacher,  and  Mr.  Houghton  their  ruling  elder."  J  The  first  church 
in  Boston,  instituted  in  1630,  not  only  exercised,  from  the  first, 
the  right  of  choosing  its  pastor,  but  for  almost  an  hundred  years, 
"  was  alone  concerned  in  fixing  the  minister's  salary,  and  in  ma- 
king all  pecuniary  appropriations." II  "In  the  year  1632,  Mr. 
Thomas  Weld  was  prevailed  with,  by  the  importunity  of  the  Rox- 
bury church,  to  accept  of  a  pastor's  office  among  them."§  After 
a  church  had  been  formed  at  Newtown,  in  1635,  the  members 
"  cAose  Mr.  Shepard  for  their  pastor."1[  In  1636,  Mr.  Samuel 
Whiting  "  removed  unto  Lynn,  the  church  there  inviting  him  to  be 
their  pastor. ^^"^^  In  1637,  "the  church  at  Concord  c/iose  Mr. 
Buckly  teacher,  and  Mr.  Jones  pastor."f  f  In  1638,  Rev.  Eze- 
kiel  Rogers  came  into  the  colony  with  a  church,  and  settled  at 
Rowley.  Here  the  brethren  "  renewed  their  church  covenant, 
and  their  call  of  Mr.  Rogers  to  the  office  of  pastor,  according  to 
the  course  of  other  churches. ''"'W  In  1639,  "the  church  of  Dor- 
chester, not  contenting  themselves  with  a  single  officer  in  the  min- 
istry of  their  church,  invited  one  Mr.  Burr,  and  gave  him  a  call 
to  q^ce."||l| 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  such  as  these.  Indeed 
we  may  safely  challenge  any  one,  versed  in  the  early  history  of 
Massachusetts,  to  produce  an  instance,  in  which  persons  residing 
here,  who  were  not  in  covenant,  were  called  a  church,  or  in  which 
any  person  was  constituted  the  pastor  of  a  church,  but  by  the  free 
election  of  the  brethren. 

The  period,  to  which  the  preceding  inquiry  has  been  limited,  is 
only  the  eleven  or  twelve  first  years  of  the  colony  ;  as  this  is  the 
only  period  concerning  which  there  has  been,  or  can  be  the  least 
dispute.     In  1641,  it  was  by  law  determined,  that  "  every  church 

*  Hist,  of  N.  Eng.  vol.  ii.  p.  231.  U  \Vinthrop,  vol.  i.  p.  180. 

t  Chap.  viii.  **  Mallier,  vol.  i.  p.  455. 

t  Neal,  vot.ii.  p.  231.  ft  Winthrop,  vol.  i.  p.  217. 

II  Emerson's  History  of  the  first  church  |t  lliid.  p.  279. 

in  Boston.        "  ||  ||  Hubbard's  Ilisl.  p.  277. 
$  Hubbard's  Hist.  p.  loS. 
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hath  free  liberty  of  election  and  ordination  of  all  her  ojfcers ;"  and 
"  of  admission,  recommendation,  dismission,  and  expulsion  of  offi- 
cers or  members,  according  to  the  rules  of  God's  word."  In 
1668,  this  law  was  re-enacted,  with  important  additions.  The 
church  was  explained  to  mean  "  such  only  as  are  in  full  covimu- 
nion  ;"  and  power  was  expressly  given  to  the  church,  of  choosing, 
not  only  a  pastor  for  itself,  but  a  minister  for  the  town.* 

In  1692,  soon  after  the  erection  of  the  colonies  into  one  prov- 
ince by  the  charter  of  king  William,  it  was  enacted,  that  "  every 
minister,  being  a  person  of  good  conversation,  able,  learned,  and 
orthodox,  that  shall  be  chosen  by  the  major  part  of  the  inhabhants 
of  any  town,  at  a  town  meeting  duly  warned  for  that  purpose,  shall 
be  the  minister  of  such  town,  and  the  whole  town  shall  be  obliged 
to  pay  towards  his  settlement  and  maintenance."! — This  law  is 
usually  represented  as  depriving  the  church  of  its  right  in  the 
choice  of  a  pastor.  But  the  law  itself  says  nothing  of  this,  and 
we  do  not  see  on  what  the  inference  is  founded.  The  subject  of 
the  law  is,  not  the  church  and  its  pastor,  but  the  town  and  its 
minister.  And  what  is  taken  from  the  church  is,  not,  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  the  right  of  choosing  its  own  pastor,  but  that  of  choos- 
ins;  a  minister  for  the  town. 

The  law,  however,  was  not  sufficiently  explicit,  and  in  many 
places  could  not  be  enforced.  Accordingly  it  was  repealed  the 
next  year,  and  in  place  diereof  it  was  enacted,  "  that  each  respect- 
ive gathered  church,  in  any  town  or  place,  being  hi  want  of  a  min- 
ister, shall  have  power,  according  to  the  directions  given  in  the 
word  of  God,  to  choose  their  otvn  minister  ;  and  the  major  part  of 
such  inhabitants  as  do  there  usually  attend  on  the  public  worship 
of  God,  and  are  by  law  duly  qualified  for  voting  in  town  affairs, 
concurring  ivith  the  church's  act,  and  the  persons  thus  elected  and 
approved  accepting  thereof,  anj|  settling  with  them,  shall  be  their 
minister,"  &ic.J  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  provided,  in  1695, 
"that  when  at  any  time  a  church  shall  make  choice  of  a  minister, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  or  precinct  shall  deny  their  appro- 
bation of  the  church's  choice,  the  church  may  cah  in  the  help  of 
an  ecclesiastical  council ;  and  in  case  the  council  shall  approve  the 
election  of  the  church,  such  minister,  accepting  the  choice,  and 
settling  with  them,  shall  be  the  minister  of  the  to^^•n  or  precinct ; 
but  if  the  council  shall  not  approve,  the  church  shall  proceed  to 
the  election  of  another  minister. "§ 

Here  the  subject  rested,  until  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
in  1780  ;  a  period  of  eighty-five  years.  During  all  this  while,  the 
church  continued  to  choose  its  own  pastor,  and  the  town  or  par- 
ish its  own  minister ;  and  the  choice  falling  ultimately,  in  almost 
every  case,  upon  the  same  person,  the  churches  had  rest,  and  the 

*  Colony  Laws,  pp.  101,  IM.  t  H''*!- 

t  Province  Laws,  p.  255.  ^  Ibid.  p.  2C6 
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interests  of  religion  were  secured  and  promoted.  But  one  in- 
stance has  been  mentioned,  or  is  recollected,  in  this  long  course  of 
years,  in  which  church  and  parish  so  seriously  disagreed  respect- 
ing the  choice  of  a  minister,  that  a  separation  was  the  result. 
This  occurred  at  Middleborough  in  1744.  Of  the  particulars 
concerning  this  case,  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  the  fact,  that  it 
stands  alone  in  the  books  of  those  who  feel  interested  to  dispar- 
age the  state  of  our  ecclesiastical  afFahs  previous  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  is  evidence  strong  of  the  general  harmony 
which  at  that  period  prevailed. 

In  the  third  article  of  the  bill  of  rights  prefixed  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  it  is  provided,  "  that  the  several  toivns,  par- 
ishes, precincts,  and  other  bodies  politic,  or  religious  societies,  shall  at 
all  times,  have  the  exclusive  right  oi  electing  their  public  teachers, 
and  of  contracting  with  them  for  their  support  and  maintenance." 
This  language  has  been  thought  by  some  to  take  from  the 
church  the  right  of  electing  its  o\mi  pastor,  and  to  place  it,  in 
this  respect,  entirely  within  the  power  of  the  parish.  But  to 
this  conclusion  we  can  by  no  means  subscribe.  We  are  un- 
willing to  charge  those  venerable  men,  who  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion of  this  Commonwealth,  with  so  great  and  needless  an  innova- 
tion upon  the  immemorial  usages  of  the  country  ;  and  still  more, 
with  so  gross  impropriety  and  injustice,  as  the  interpretation  above 
given  would  imply.  Would  they,  by  a  single  clause,  take  from 
perhaps  five  hundred  churches,  a  right  which  had  been  guaranteed 
to  them  by  immemorial  usage,  by  long  established  lav.s,  and  (as 
they  supposed)  by  Christ  himself?  Would  they  take  from  five 
hundred  associations  of  persons  for  the  most  solemn  purposes  of 
religion,  a  right  which  is  claimed  by  all  voluntary  associations — 
the  right  of  electing  their  own  officers,  and  oblige  them  to  receive 
as  officers,  as  pastors,  who  should  preside  in  their  meetings,  ad- 
minister their  ordinances,  and  break  to  them  the  bread  of  fife, 
those  whom  other  and  foreign  bodies,  mere  civil  corporations, 
should  please  to  set  over  them,  or  force  upon  them  ?  The  suppo- 
sition cannot  be  admitted ;  and  v»'e  desire  to  be  thankful  that  it 
need  not  be. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  shew,  first,  that  the  passage  above  quoted 
from  the  Constitution  is  not  inconsisteiit  with  the  right  of  the  churches 
to  choose  their  own  pastors  ;  and,  second,  that  it  secures  to  them 
this  risrht. 

1.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of  this  right. — If  it  is 
inconsistent  with  it,  and  was  intended  and  known  to  be,  at  the 
time  of  its  adoption,  how  can  it  be  accounted  for  that  its  adoption 
was  not  strenuously  opposed  by  the  churches.  Why  did  they  ac- 
quiesce in  it?  How  could  they,  indeed,  without  surrendering  their 
dearest  natural  rights,  abandoning  all  previous  usage,  re])roach- 
ing  the  memory  of  their  fathers,  violating  acknowledged    duty. 
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and  betraying  the  cause  of  their  Lord  and  Master?  And  yet  they 
did  acquiesce,  so  far  as  we  know,  without  a  murmur.  And  the 
fact  that  they  did,  is  evidence  of  the  strongest  kind,  that  no  ap- 
prehensions were  then  entertained  that  so  dear  a  right  as  that  of 
choosing  their  pastors  was  about  to  be  wrested  from  them. 

That  the  part  of  the  Constitution  above  quoted  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  rights  of  the  churches,  is  evident  from  the  very  face 
of  it.  The  Constitution  says  "  that  towns  parishes,  precincts,  &;c. 
shall  have  at  all  times  the  exclusive  right  of  electing  their  public 
teachers,"  &:c.  And  so  say  we.  It  is  their  natural  right,  and  they 
ought  to  have  it.  The  church  has  no  right  to  impose  a  religious 
teacher,  an  officer,  upon  the  town  or  parish,  against  its  will.  Let 
the  parish  have,  what  the  Constitution  gives  it,  the  exclusive  right 
of  choosing  its  own  religious  teacher. — But  is  the  exercise  of  this 
right  on  the  part  of  the  parish  at  all  inconsistent  Avith  the  rights  of 
the  church  ?  We  think  not.  The  parish  has  a  right,  by  the  Con- 
stitution, to  choose  a  minister  for  itself;  but  no  right  to  choose  a 
pastor  for  the  church.  The  church  is  quite  another  and  distinct 
body — distinct  in  nature  as  well  as  fact ;  and  the  right  of  one  body 
to  choose  officers  for  itself,  conveys  no  right  to  choose  officers  for 
another  body.  The  right  of  the  parish  to  choose  and  contract 
with  an  officer  for  its  OAvn  benefit,  conveys  no  right  or  power  to 
constitute  an  ecclesiastical  officer,  and  establish  him  over  the 
church. 

But  we  have  farther  evidence  that  the  Constitution  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  right  of  the  church  to  elect  its  own  pastor. 
The  truth  is,  the  churches  generally  have  exercised  this  right,  ever 
since  tlie  adoption  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  what  is  more,  they 
have  done  it  by  the  advice  and  recommendation  of  the  highest 
judicial  authority  in  the  State.  Says  the  Hon.  Judge  Sedgwick 
(in  Avery  vs.  Tyringham)  "  the  mode  of  settling  ministers  has 
continued  in  every  respect  the  same,  since  the  establishing  of  the 
Constitution,  that  it  Avas  before.  The  clurch  call  the  minister ; 
the  town,  at  a  legal  meeting,  concur  in  the  invitation  and  vote  the 
salary  ;  and  the  minister,  after  solemn  consideration,  accepts  the 
invitation,"  &ic.*  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  in  the  same  case,  speaking 
of  these  ancient  usages,  observes  "  They  so  manifestly  tend  to  the 
])reservation  of  good  order,  peace,  and  harmony  among  the  people, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  privileges,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  a  departure  from  them,  will  never  he  admitted,  by  any  town,  but 
in  cases  of  necessity."f  Chief  Justice  Parker,  speaking  on  the 
same  subject,  says,  "  We  agree  with  him  "  (C.  J.  Parsons)  "  in 
estimating  highly  these  ancient  usages,  protected  as  the  people  are 
l)y  the  constitutional  provision,  and  in  hoping  that  they  may  be  ob- 
served in  future,  as  they  have  been  in  past  times."J — We  have 

*  Mass.  Term  Rcporls,  \u\.  in.  pp.  171,  173.        t  Ibid,  p-  loO.         I  Vol.  .\vi.  p.  510. 
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here  the  testimony  of  our  Supreme  Judges,  that,  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  the  churches  have  elected  their  own  pastors, 
as  they  did  previously  ;  and  what  is  of  much  more  consequence, 
we  have  their  earnest  recommendation  that  the  practice  may  con- 
tinue. But  would  these  high  expositors  and  guardians  of  the 
Constitution  recommend  a  practice  which  was  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution — repugnant  to  it — and  which  the  Constitution  was 
designed  to  abolish  ?  It  cannot  and  will  not  be  believed.  We 
infer  therefore,  conclusively — and  we  challenge  any  one  to  deny  us 
the  inference — that  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  right  of  the  churches  to  elect  their  oa\ii  pas- 
tors.— So  far  from  this,  we  observe, 

2.  That  the  Constitution  secures  to  them  this  right.  Ilie  Con- 
stitution says,  "  that  the  several  towns,  parishes,  precincts,  and 
other  bodies  politic,  or  religious  societies,  shall,  at  all  times,  have 
the  exclusive  right,  "  he.  The  only  question  is,  can  Congrega- 
tional churches  be  fairly  included  among  the  public  bodies  here 
specified  ?  We  say  they  can  be  and  are.  They  are  not  towns,  or 
parishes,  or  precincts,  we  acknowledge  ;  but  they  are  "  bodies 
politic,"  and  were  so  considered,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.  They  are  now,  and  were  then,  '■^  religious  socie- 
ties.''^ Reserving  the  proof  of  the  corjjorate  existence  and  powers 
of  the  churches  to  be  exhibited  in  another  place,  suffice  it  to  ob- 
serve here,  that  they  are  frequently  spoken  of,  by  our  early  eccle- 
siastical writers,  as  "  incorporate  bodies.''''  This  is  precisely  the 
phrase  which  Mr.  Wise,  in  several  instances  applies  to  them."* 
They  are  called  in  the  Platform  ^^ political  churches."  (chap,  iv.) 
The  learned  editor  of  Winthrop  speaks  of  "  each  of  our  churches 
as  a  body  corporate.''' \  In  the  law  of  1754,  which  was  re-enacted 
in  1786,  but  a  few  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
churches  are  expressly  denominated  "  bodies  politic. '"^ 

And  unquestionably  they  are  ^^  religious  societies."  What  shall 
we  call  a  voluntary  association  of  professedly  religious  persons  for 
purely  religious  purposes,  if  not  a  r-eligious  society?  Indeed,  Chief 
Justice  Parker  admits,  that  churches,  distinct  from  parishes,  "may 
be  religious  societies,  under  the  statute  of  1811."|| — We  speak 
here,  let  it  be  observed,  merely  of  the  phraseology  which  has  been 
used  on  this  subject ;  and  we  see  (without  going  at  present  into 
the  proof  of  the  actual  corporate  existence  of  the  churches)  that 
they  may  be  fairly  included  among  these  "bodies  politic  or  religious 

*  See  Vindication,  &c.  pp.  49,  89.  fWinlhrop,  vol.  i.  p.  95. 

t  Province  Laws.p.  fi06.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  tliatbv  "bodies  politic"  in  the  statute. 
are  intended,  not  churches,  but  the  deacons  of  churclies."  P,ut  the  statute,  in  the  section 
refeiTcd  to,  is  ''  liiaitinjj  the  income  of  church  prants,"  and  provides,  that  the  income  to 
any  one  sucli  Iwdij  politic,  shall  not  exceed  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum."  The 
church  then  is  here  called  a  •' Itorlij polittc."  Lideed,  if  it  is  not  so  called,  thou  the  statute 
docs  not  "  limit  the  income  of  church  grants,"  but  merely  such  as  are  made  directly  to 
the  deacons. 

1!  Mass.  Term  Reports,  vol.  .\vi.  p.  505. 
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societies,"  to  which  the  Constitution  secures  the  "  ridit  of  electins 
tlieir  public  religious  teachers,  and  "  (if  they  please)  "  of  contractmg. 
with  them  for  their  support  and  maintenance."* 

This  right  is  secured  to  the  churches,  not  only  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  by  existing  laios.  We  refer  particularly  to  the  law  of 
1800,  which  provides,  "that  the  respective  churches,  connected  and 
associated  in  public  worship  with  the  several  towns,  parishes,  pre- 
cincts, &:c.  shall  at  all  times  have,  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy  all  their 
accustomed  privileges  and  liberties,  respecting  divine  worship,  church 
order  and  discipline,  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution." — The 
churches,  in  1800,  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  the  "  privilege  " 
and  the  "  liberty  "  of  electing  their  own  pastors.  Hence,  the 
statute  secures  to  them  the  continuance  of  this  privilege,  unless  it 
shall  be  found  repugnant  to  the  Constitution.  But  we  have  shewn, 
beyond  all  question,  that  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  on  the  part 
of  the  churches,  is  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution.  Would  our 
Supreme  Judges,  once  and  again,  recommend  the  continuance  of 
a  practice  which  was  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  ?  Can  Chief 
Justice  Parker  be  supposed  to  hold  "  a  usage  in  high  estimation," 
and  to  "  hope  it  may  be  observed  in  future,"  which  is  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  ? — The  right  of  the 
churches  to  elect  their  own  pastors  is  not  then  to  be  regarded  as 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution ;  and  if  not  repugnant  to  it,  then  this 
r\^\i\s  firmly  secured  to  the  churches,  by  the  statute  to  which  we 
have  referred. 

It  may  be  inquired  here,  whether,  according  to  the  exposition 
given  of  existing  laws,  any  alteration  has  been  made  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  And  we  answer,  an  alteration  in  a  single 
particular,  has  been  made.  The  provision  of  the  law  of  1695, 
by  which,  in  case  of  difference  between  church  and  parish,  the 
church,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  an  ecclesiastical  council, 
might  impose  a  minister  on  the  parish,  is  annulled.  Under  the 
Consthution,  the  church  has  no  such  power  as  this  ;  and  we  are 
quite  willing  it  should  be  so.  We  ask  no  such  power  for  the 
church,  and  if  it  remained,  we  should  hope  it  might  never  be  ex- 
ercised. The  church  still  retains  the  exclusive  right  to  choose  its 
own  pastor,  as  the  parish  does  to  choose  its  own  minister ;  and  this 
is  enough. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  will  be  the  effect,  in  churches  and 
parishes  "  connected  and  associated  in  public  worship,"  of  giving 
to  each  the  exclusive  right  of  choosing  its  own  religious  teacher  ^ 
And  we  answer.  The  effect  will  be  according  to  circumstances.  If, 
owing  to  radical  differences  of  opinion,  or  to  any  other  cause,  the 

*  Wo  slinll  shew  bv  nnd  liy,  (hat  the  first  oIhiitIios  in  Massacluisetts  not  only  rlioso  tlioir 
pastors,  l>Mt  cnnlrarli'd  willi  llicm,  and  nsspssod  ami  collcrted  money  lor  llicir  maintenance. 
The  first  clnin'h  in  I'oston.  it  sccnis,  continued  lliis  practice,  for  almost  an  hnndred  years. 
Many  churclies  have  llie  ahilily  lo  do  this  now,  and  oufflit  to  have  the  rigltt,  if  ihey  ple^s* 
t«  exercise  it.     We  arc  thankful  that  this  n{{ht  is  secured  lo  them  by  the  Constitution. 
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choice  of  each  cannot  be. made  to  fix  upon  the  same  person;  then 
they  must  separate — as  it  is  undoubtedly  best  they  should.  But  if 
they  intend  to  remain  united;  then  care  must  be  taken,  that  the 
eyes,  the  hearts,  and  the  choice  of  each  may  ultimately  rest  upon 
the  same  individual.  A  spirit  of  conciliation  and  kindness  must 
be  cultivated,  and  each  must  endeavor  (so  far  as  duty  will  allow,) 
to  meet  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  other.  When  tilings  are 
prepared  for  an  event  of  so  much  interest,  the  church  has  a  meet- 
ing by  itself,  and  makes  its  choice.  The  parish  also  has  a  meet- 
ing by  itself,  freely  chooses  the  same  person,  and  contracts  with 
him  accordingly.  After  an  acceptance  of  overtures,  and  ordina- 
tion in  the  usual  form,  tliis  person  sustains  a  twofold  office  or  re- 
lation. He  is  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and  the  minister  of  the 
parish.  As  pastor  of  the  church,  he  is  to  guide  its  devotions,  ad- 
minister its  ordinances,  and  preside  in  all  its  meetings  for  business. 
As  minister  of  the  parish,  he  is  to  take  the  lead  in  its  worshipping 
assembly,  teach  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion,  and  perioral 
customary  parochial  services.  To  a  person  sustaining  this  twofold 
office  or  relation,  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  one  part  of  the 
connexion  ceases,  and  not  the  other.  His  ecclesiastical  connexion 
perhaps  terminates,  while  his  parochial  contract  and  office  remain. 
Or  his  contract  with  th.e  parish  terminates,  v.hile  his  connexion  with 
the  church  remains.  We  know  several  clergymen  in  ]\Iassachu- 
setts,  who  are  now  placed  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  situations. 

But  it  may  still  be  asked,  whether  no  legal  provision  exists,  in 
case  the  church  and  the  parish  do  not  choose  the  same  person,  for 
bringing  the  one  to  submit  to  the  other.  And  here  we  are  brought 
to  a  neiv  epoch  in  the  legal  history  of  our  churches,  occasioned  by 
some  late  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  respecting  them.  Opin- 
ions were  expressed,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Eliphalet  Baker 
and  another  vs.  Samuel  Fales,  (alias  the  celebrated  Dedham  case) 
which,  much  as  we  respect  and  honor  the  distinguished  individual 
who  pronounced  them,  we  must  think  unsupported  by  reason,  or 
the  laws,  and  of  fatal  influence  upon  the  liberties,  if  not  the  exist- 
ence, of  the  churches.  We  reserve  to  another  place  a  particular 
consideration  of  the  opinions  here  refered  to,  and  of  the  Report  of 
this  decision  generally.  At  present,  we  shall  merely  exhibit  the 
views  of  the  Judges,  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  right  of  the 
churches  to  elect  their  own  pastors. 

When  church  and  parish  disagree  in  their  choice  of  a  religious 
teacher,  an  officer  common  to  both  ;  and  neidier  body  is  disposed 
to  yield  ;  and  the  house  of  worship  is  the  property  of  the  parish  ; 
we  cannot  consistently  complain,  and  we  do  not,  that  the  church 
should  be  compelled  to  withdraw,  and  institute  worship  by  itself. 
But  this  surely  is  all  the  sacrifice  which  the  church,  in  such  case, 
should  be  required  to  make.  If  its  members  are  willing  not  only 
to  leave  the  house  of  worship,  but  to  abandon  tlieir  interest  in  it 
VOL.  I.  10 
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as  members  of  the  parish,  and  provide  other  accommodations  for 
themseh^es  ;  this  is  sacrifice  enough.  But  our  Judges  have  so  in- 
terpreted the  Constitution  and  laws,  as  to  feel  compelled  to  say, 
that  this  is  not  enough.  The  church,  it  is  decided,  cannot  xvith- 
draw.  It  is  indissolubly  bound  to  the  parish  ;  and  in  no  case  of 
disagreement,  however  irreconcilable,  or  of  oppression,  however 
severe,  can  it  disconnect  itself.  Its  members  may  vote  to  with- 
draw, and  may  withdraw,  in  a  majority  of  ten  to  one  ;  but  they 
withdraw  only  as  individuals — they  leave  the  cAurc/i  behind.  Yea,, 
if  all  go,  and  go  by  solemn  vote,  they  do  but  commit  ecclesiastical 
suicide ;  they  extinguish  the  church,  but  cannot  remove  it.  Hence,, 
in  case  of  disagreement  between  the  church  and  parish,  in  regard 
to  the  settlement  of  a  minister,  there  is  now  nothing  left  to  the- 
church,  but  to  inflict  violence  upon  'tself,  and  perish  by  its  own 
hands,  or  to  receive  a  pastor,  to  preside  in  its  meetings,  administer 
its  ordinances,  and  break  to  it  the  bread  of  Ufa,,  whom  it  cannot 
love,  approve,  or  choose,  but  whom  the  parish  has  placed  over  it^ 
against  its  will.  Now  this,  we  are  compelled  to  consider  a  hard- 
ship.    We  are  compelled  to  regard  it  as  unjust  and  cruel. 

To  the  views  of  the  Judges,  as  here  exhibited  (and  it  will  appear 
that  the  account  is  not  exaggerated)  our  objections  will  be  offered 
before  we  close. 

(To  be  continued.^ 


THOUGHTS    OK    REVIVALS    OF    RELIGION*. 

(Continued  from  p.  42.) 

In  continuation  of  my  remarks,  I  would  observe, 
8.    That  the  commencement  of   religion   is  not  indicated  by 
any  exact  order  or  method  of  divine  manifestation. 

The  change  which  takes  place,  is  a  change  in  the  affections.  A 
change  from  selfishness  to  benevolence; — from  sin  to  holiness;  and 
from  a  supreme  love  to  the  creature,  to  a  supreme  love  to  God. 
This  benevolence  is,  in  its  nature,  that  love  which  the  law  of  God 
requires,  and  which,  when  perfect,  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  In  its 
earliest  existence,  it  is  the  generic  principle  of  the  Christian  graces, 
every  one  of  them  being  only  love  or  holiness,  diversified  in  its 
operations,  and  disdnguished  by  other  names,  as  it  terminates  in 
different  objects.  Thus,  repentance  is  the  sorrow  which  a  holy 
mind  feels  for  sin ;  and  faith  is  the  affectionate  reliance  of  a  sancti- 
fied heart,  upon  Christ ;  and  resignation  is  a  benevolent  acquies- 
cence in  the  divine  will;  and  meekness  is  self-possession,  and  good 
will  toward  enemies,  under  circumstances  of  provocation  ;  and 
brotherly  love  is  the  complacency  which  one  Christian  feels  for 
another  Christian.      But  if  the   question  were  urged,  Whicli  of 
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these  Christian  graces  actually  exists  first  in  the  soul  ?  the  answer 
must  be,  That  on  which  the  mind's  eye  is  fixed,  when  the  sacred 
principle  of  holy  love  commences  its  operation  in  the  soul,  and 
which,  of  course,  will  correspond  in  some  degree  with  the  kind  of 
instruction  which  is  given,  and  the  particular  points  of  the  divine 
character  and  government,  which  have  engaged  the  attention,  and 
interested  the  feehngs.  If  a  man  born  blind,  should  be  suddenly 
restored  to  sight,  what  external  object  would  he  see  first  ?  Un- 
doubtedly, that  which  happened  to  be  in  the  line  of  vision,  when 
his  eyes  were  first  opened.  In  the  same  manner,  when  the  eye 
of  the  understanding  is  first  opened,  that  specific  affection  awakes 
first,  which  is  first  called  for,  by  that  divine  object  which  is  first 
presented  to  the  mind.  It  may  be  repentance,  or  submission,  or 
faith,  or  love  to  enemies,  or  brotherly  love,  or  a  spirit  of  prayer, 
as  the  object  in  the  mind's  eye  shall  call  forth  specific  holy  aftectlon. 

This  account  corresponds  with  the  phenomena  of  conversion. 
Scarcely  any  two  persons  commence  a  spiritual  existence  with 
precisely  the  same  views  and  affections.  Nor  is  there  anything 
more  hopeless,  than  the  attempt  to  reduce  to  method  or  order, 
the  first  movements  of  divine  life  in  the  soul ;  nor  any  fear  of 
young  Christians  more  unfounded,  or  more  common,  than  that 
their  experience  may  be  deceptive,  because,  in  the  first  religious 
exercises  of  other  persons,  they  do  not  find  the  exact  image  and 
superscripdon  of  their  own.  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth, 
and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it 
cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth :  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the 
Spirit.  There  is,  amidst  indefinite  circumstantial  variety,  a  uni- 
versal, general  likeness :  as  the  constituent  parts  of  the  human 
countenance  are  the  same,  though  combined  with  all  that  differ- 
ence of  color  and  proportions,  which  constitutes  the  evidence  of 
individuality. 

9.  The  existence  of  religion  does  not  imply  the  perceived 
existence  at  once,  of  all  the  Christian  graces.  The  nature  of 
the  mind  does  not  admit  of  it.  The  affections  can  exist  only  in 
the  view  of  the  proper  objects  of  affection,  presented  to  the  heart, 
through  the  medium  of  the  understanding.  But  the  understanding 
can  no  more  simultaneously,  look  at  as  many  objects,  as  there  are 
Christian  graces,  with  such  distinct  contemplation  as  is  indispensa- 
ble to  emodon,  than  the  eye  can  pour  its  concentrated  inspection 
many  objects  at  the  same  time.  The  Christian  graces  must, 
therefore,  be  successive  in  their  order,  as  the  mind  can  only  present 
and  inspect  in  succession,  their  several  objects.  Besides,  the 
coexistence  of  some  rehgious  affections,  is,  in  their  nature,  in- 
compatible. How  can  mourning  for  sin,  and  deep  prostration  of 
spirit,  consist  with  the  elevation  and  vivacity  of  joy,  and  gratitude, 
and  praise.  Some  of  the  Christian  graces,  such  as  unconditional 
submission,  and  repentance  for  sin,  may  exist  without  any  appre- 
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hension  of  pardon  and  personal  safety ;  while  to  gratitude  and 
praise  for  pardon  and  sanctification,  hope  is  indispensable.  And 
yet  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  young  Christian  to  sit  down, 
and  search  his  heart,  as  with  a  candle,  to  see  if  he  can  find  in  it 
at  once,  every  one  of  the  Christian  graces;  and,  in  default  of  such 
a  discovery,  to  feel  alarmed  and  disquieted,  lest  his  hope  should 
be  vain. 

10.  Nor  does  the  existence  of  relisrion  enable  the  Christian 
to  call  up  at  bidding,  for  his  inspection,  any  particular  Christian 
grace.  For  the  affections  do  not  move  at  the  word  of  command. 
They  can  be  produced  only  by  mental  attention,  bestowed  upon 
the  objects  of  the  affections.  It  is  while  we  muse,  that  the 
fire  burns.  Nothing  is  more  sure  to  extinguish  religious  affection, 
than  to  make  upon  the  heart  a  direct  demand  for  it.  The  heart 
cannot  feel,  but  as  the  objects  of  affection  are  presented.  But, 
while  the  understanding  is  employed  in  categorical  demands  of 
love,  repentance,  and  faith,  and  in  watching  and  waiting  to  see  if  the 
heart  obeys;  it  is  turned  off  from  the  glorious  objects  v/hich  can 
alone  inspire  affection,  and  the  poor  heart  becomes  motionless  and 
dead,  during  the  cold  chills  and  darkness  of  the  disastrous  eclipse. 
To  demand  of  the  heart  feeling,  that  we  may  inspect  and  analyze  it 
at  pleasure,  is,  therefore,  the  most  preposterous  demand  that  could 
be  made;  and  of  course,  it  is  always,  and  justly  refused.  And  yet, 
there  are  multitudes,  who  duis  torture  their  hearts,  with  the  demand 
for  religious  affections,  while  the  only  possible  means  by  which 
the  heart  can  act,  are  withheld.  For  the  eye  may  as  well  be  ex- 
pected to  see,  in  the  absence  of  all  objects  of  vision,  as  the  heart  to 
feel,  in  the  absence  of  all  the  proper  objects  of  religious  affection. 

The  proper  way  to  examine  the  heart,  is,  to  watch  its  move- 
ments while  in  action,  and  almost  unsuspicious  of  the  inspection. 
And  the  way  to  call  forth  the  affections,  is  to  turn  the  mental  eye 
upon  God,  his  works  and  word  ;  upon  Jesus  Christ,  his  glorious 
character,  his  love,  his  compassion,  his  sufficiency  and  willingness 
to  save. — And  another  way  to  make  a  holy  heart  beat  perceptibly, 
is,  BY  VIGOROUS  ACTION  FOR  GoD.  IMaoy  Christians,  who  doubt 
and  fear  concerning  the  existence  of  spiritual  life  in  their  souls,  sit 
down  with  heavy  heart  and  downcast  eye,  to  feel  their  own  feeble 
pulse  ;  and  while  diey  sit  inactive,  and  almost  breathless,  to  catch 
the  slow  and  feeble  stroke,  it  always  will  be  feeble ;  for  vigorous 
action  is  as  indispensable  to  a  vigorous  spiritual  life,  as  it  is  in 
the  animal  system,  to  a  vigorous  tone.  If  a  man  were  doubtful 
whedier  his  vital  organs  were  sound,  how  would  he  ascertain 
the  fact.''  Let  him  not  sit  down,  to  watch,  with  hesitation  and 
fear,  the  throbbings  of  the  vital  organ  ;  but  rather  do  with  his 
might  what  his  hand  findeth  to  do,  and  action  itself  will  bring  its 
own  evidence.  The  powerful  throbbing  of  the  great  organ  of  life 
will  soon   convince  him  that  the  central  energies  are   in  order, 
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by  the  blush  of  heahh,  and  muscular  tone  which  their  powerful 
action  will  send  through  the  system.  In  like  manner,  let  feeble, 
downcast,  doubting  Christians  shake  off  their  sloth,  and  rouse  up 
to  action.  Let  them  read,  and  pray,  and  act  for  God  with  all  their 
might,  and  the  spiritual  pulsation  will  rise,  and  a  spiritual  vigor 
will  diffuse  itself  through  the  soul. — If  Christians  would  act  for 
God  with  more  decision,  they  would  not  need  a  microscope  to 
make  their  graces  visible. 

11.  It  is  not  to  be  anticipated,  as  the  result  of  a  saving  con- 
version, that  one  unvarying  state  of  enjoyment  shall  mark  the 
Christian  course. 

This,  however,  until  experience  has  corrected  the  mistake,  is 
almost  ever  the  expectation.  But,  commonly,  the  first  manifesta- 
tions of  divine  things,  and  the  first  exercises  of  pure  joy  are  followed 
by  darkness.  The  morning  without  clouds,  which  the  happy  soul 
thought  would  surely  shine  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day,  is 
suddenly  overcast,  and  all  his  new  born  hopes  blasted.  The  Chris- 
tian life  is,  however,  only  the  alternation  of  conflict  and  victory,  of 
hope  and  fear,  of  light  and  darkness.  The  great  principle  of  holi- 
ness gains  strength,  on  the  whole,  through  every  vicissitude ;  but 
nothing  is  more  chane;eable  than  a  Christian's  frame.  From  the 
state  of  his  health,  of  the  atmosphere,  of  worldly  cares,  as  well  as 
from  bodily  fatigue,  his  affections  are  hable  to  frequent  variations ; — 
as  they  are,  also,  from  the  relative  degrees  of  his  fidelity  in  keeping 
his  heart:  to  which  m.ust  be  added,  the  unavoidable  limitation  of  high 
emotion  to  short  seasons,  from  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  nervous 
system  to  endure  protracted  excitement,  without  intervals  of  ex- 
hausted sensibility.  And  yet,  many  Christians  keep  themselves, 
through  fear  of  death,  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage,  because 
they  cannot  always  be  on  the  mount.  "  Oh,  could  we  but  feel  con- 
stantly, as  we  feel  at  times,  we  could  not  doubt.  But,  alas  !  how 
ti-ansient  are  these  delightful  fram.es;  and  by  what  seasons  of  dark- 
ness and  stupidity  are  they  followed."  Yes,  and  until  we  are  blessed 
with  spiritual  bodies,  high  pleasurable  emotion  cannot  but  exhaust 
feeling,  and  induce  insensibility — misnamed  stupidity.  Lei  young 
Christians  remember,  then,  that  changing  framiCs  are  the  condhion 
of  our  terrestrial  existence,  of  our  alliance  with  bodies ;  and  while 
tlrey  dread  that  stupidity  which  is  the  result  of  inattention,  forbear 
to  tax  themselves  with  an  amount,  and  constancy  of  feeling,  which 
the  very  laws  of  our  being  forbid :  and  as  they  do  not  tremble 
every  time  the  sun  hides  his  face  behind  a  cloud,  let  them  not  be 
filled  with  amazement  and  fear  at  every  variation  of  spiritual  light, 
and  every  fluctuation  of  religious  affection.  Let  them  remember, 
that  justification  is  by  faith,  and  not  hjivorks;  and  that  salvation  is 
of  grace,  through  tlie  merit  of  Christ,  and  not  through  the  merit 
of  comfortable  frames;  and  that  our  strength  and  safety  are  in  the 
immutability  of  Christ,  and  not  in  our  own  ever  varying  feelings. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Examiner. 

Sir, 

This  second  letter  I  write,  to  apprize  you  and  the  reviewer 
of  what  you  ought  to  have  known  long  since,  viz.  that  the  doc- 
trine, that  infants  are  damned,  has  never  been  the  received  doctrine 
of  the  churches  denominated  Calvinisdc. 

I  might  content  myself,  simply,  with  an  analysis  of  the  quotations 
which  the  reviewer  has  produced  in  evidence  against  us ;  for,  how- 
ever ignorant  of  Calvinism,  and  negligent  of  inquiry,  I  may  be,  he, 
doubtless,  has  "  ransacked  pubhc  libraries,  importuned  his  friends, 
and  taken  ivhatever  means,"  to  obtain  from  Calvinistic  authors, 
evidence  of  the  doctrine  of  infant  damnation.  He  has,  also,  from 
his  most  ample  materials,  made  his  own  selections,  and  given  from 
Calvin,  he  thinks,  the  "  strongest  quotations."  It  might  suffice, 
therefore,  in  order  to  repel  the  charge,  to  show  that  his  proofs  are 
nugatory.  But,  as  Calvinism  has  so  long  been  misrepresented  on 
this  point,  and  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead  blackened  with 
calumny,  I  choose  to  take  a  wider  range,  and  show,  that  in  every 
age,  the  most  authentic  documents  stamp  falsehood  upon  the  charge 
so  long  repeated,  that  Calvinists  beheve  and  teach  the  damnation 
of  infants  ; — that  it  is  made  and  propagated,  not  only  without 
evidence,  but  against  evidence;  and  is,  probably,  an  instance  unpa- 
ralleled, of  a  slander  so  long  sustained  in  the  face  of  indubitable 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 

I  have  another  motive  for  this  course.  As  evangelical  light 
returns  to  the  nations,  and  the  malignity  of  papal  and  heretical 
opposhion  subsides,  the  Reformers,  those  suns  of  other  days,  to 
whom  the  world  owes  its  emancipation  from  civil  and  religious 
despotism,  are  destined,  I  doubt  not,  to  rise  again,  and  to  receive 
from  grateful  millions,  that  undivided  homage  which  their  intel- 
lectual greatness,  their  illustrious  piety,  and  sublime  moral  daring 
in  the  cause  of  God  ,and  man,  so  eminently  deserve.  The  Sun 
of  righteousness,  as  he  rises,  will  dry  up  the  marshes  and  miry 
places,  and  drive  away  the  dark  vapors,  and  put  to  silence  the 
croaking  which  for  ages  had  been  without  intermission. 

The  proper  evidence  of  the  sentiments  of  a  denomination  of 
Christians  is  to  be  sought  in  their  public  formularies  of  doctrine, 
and  in  their  most  approved  writers ;  and  if,  in  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  an  odious  sentiment  ascribed  to  them  can  be  found,  the 
allesadon,  of  course,  is  false. 

That  the  Calvinistic  creeds  from  the  Reformation  to  this  day 
teach  no  such  doctrine  as  that  infants  are  damned,  is  a  matter  of 
perfect  notoriety.  I  do  not  believe  the  reviewer  can  find  a  Cal- 
vinistic creed,  the  work  of  any  age,  whicli  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
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infant  damnation,  or  any  doctrine  which  either  directly  or  remotely 
implies  it.     I  have  before  me,  A  Harjiony  of  the  confessions 

OF  THE  FAITH  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  AND  REFORMED  CHURCHES, 
WHICH  PURELY  PROFESS  THE  HOLY  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  GoSPEL, 
IN     ALL     THE     CHIEF     KINGDOMS,     NATIONS,     AND     PROVINCES     OF 

Europe  ;  and  though  it  does  not  belong  to  me  to  prove  a  nega- 
tive, I  volunteer  to  do  so,  that  the  Christian  public  may  see  the 
documents  for  themselves,  and  know  that  they  teach  no  such  thing 
as  the  doctrine  of  infant  damnation.  They  all  teach  the  imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  sin  to  the  whole  human  race,  infants  not  excepted  ; 
and  that,  in  consequence,  they  are  depraved,  and  children  of  wrath, 
and  justly  exposed  to  eternal  death ;  but  they  do  not  teach,  as 
Van  Mastricht  testifies,  that  they  are  actually  damned,  but  refer 
them  to  the  divine  discretion.* 

The  Confession  of  Augsburg,  is  Lutheran,  and,  though 
stronger  than  any  Calvinistic  confession,  does  not  teach  that  infants 
are  damned;  for  the  Lutheran  church,  though  their  symbol  remains, 
hold  to  the  doctrine  that  infants  are  saved,  with  more  decision 
probably,  than  any  other. 

The  article  on  orignal  sin  is,  "  All  that  come  Into  the  world  are, 
through  Adam's  fall,  subject  to  God's  wrath,  and  eternal  death." 
(By  "  subject"  is  to  be  understood,  liable  to,  exposed  to  ;  otherwise, 
they  would  be  made  to  teach  the  damnation  of  all  men.)  "  This 
original  blot  is  sin  indeed,  condemning  and  bringing  eternal  death 
even  now  also  upon  them  which  are  not  born  again  by  baptism, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost. "f  This  respects  adults  as  well  as  infants, 
and  asserts  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  in  consequence  of  origi- 
nal sin,  in  respect  to  both  adults  and  infants  ;  but  no  more  decides 
that  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are  damned,  than  it  decides  that  all 
the  adult  subjects  of  original  sin  are  damned.  Mosheim,  a  Lu- 
theran, who  has  written  a  treatise  to  prove  that  infants  are  saved, 
says,  "  This  depravity  of  our  nature,  although  it  is  voluntary,  and 
is  underived  from  our  first  parents,  is,  nevertheless,  imputed  to  us 
as  sin,  in  the  chancery  of  heaven  ;  wherefore,  if  no  other  sin  were 
added,  we  should  be  exposed  to  divine  punishment  on  account  of 
this  depravity  itself."J  Did  JMosheim  teach,  therefore,  e::pressly, 
the  doctrine  that  infants  are  damned  ? 

The  Helvetian  Confession. — "  Such  an  one  as  he  (Adam) 
became  by  his  fall,  such  are  all  his  offspring,  ever  subject  to  sin, 
death,  and  divers  calamities."  And  by  the  death  to  which  man 
is  exposed,  they  say,  "  we  understand,  not  only  bodily  death,  but 
everlasting  punishment,  due  to  our  corruption  and  to  our  sins."|| 

*Tl)e  question  at  issue  now,  is  not  whether  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  by  imputation  of 
sin  is  true,  or  is  expressed  in  lan^ag;e  which  is  most  intelligible  or  suitable  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  simply  and  only,  Did  they  teach  in  any  form,  the  damnation  of  infants  T 

t  Harmony,  p.  71. 

J  Elementa  Theologia  Dogmata,  vol.  i.  p.  510. 

II  Hcirmony,  p.  58. 
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Confession  of  Basil. — "  He  (man)  fell  into  sin,  of  his  own 
accord  ;  by  the  which  fall,  whole  mankind  is  made  corrupt  and 
subject  (liable)  to  damnation.  Hence  it  is,  that  our  nature  is 
defiled,  and  become  so  prone  unto  sin,  that,  except  it  be  removed 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  man,  of  himself,  can  neither  do,  nor  will,  any 
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Confession  of  Bohemia,  or  the  Waldenses. — "  Whereby  he 
(Adam)  stripped  and  bereaved  himself  and  his  posterity  ot  the 
state  of  perfection,  and  goodness  of  nature,  and  the  grace  of  God, 
and  those  good  gifts  of  the  justice  and  the  image  of  God  which 
were  engraffed  in  him ;  he  partly  lost  them,  and  partly  corrupted 
and  defiled  them,  as  if  with  horrible  poison  one  should  corrupt 
pure  wine ;  and  by  this  means  he  cast,  headlong,  both  himself  and 
all  his  offspring  into  sin,  death,  and  all  kind  of  miseries  in  this  life, 
and  into  punishment  eternal  after  this  hfe  :"  i.  e.  exposed  himself 
and  all  his  posterity  to  eternal  punishment ;  for  they  did  not  hold 
that  all  men  are  damned. 

French  Confession. — "We  believe  that  all  the  offspring  of 
Adam  is  infected  with  this  contagion  which  we  call  original  sin  ; 
that  is,  a  stain  spreading  itself  by  propagation,  and  not  by  imita- 
tion only. — We  believe  that  this  stain  is  indeed  a  sin,  because 
that  it  maketh  all  and  every  man  (not  so  much  as  those  httle  ones 
excepted  which  as  yet  lie  hid  in  their  mothers'  womb)  guilty  ;  i.  e. 
deserving  of  eternal  death. "f  This  philosophy,  which  supposed 
that  guilt  and  depravity  might  be  transferred  by  a  divine  appoint- 
ment, and  that  moral  qualities  might  be  transmitted,  like  physical 
properties,  without  knowledge  or  volition,  obliged  the  Reformers 
to  make  the  existence  of  depravity  coeval  with  the  existence  of 
the  body.  This  philosophy,  however,  Unitarians  know  full  well, 
has  been  long  since  exploded  in  New  England,  and  throughout  a 
great  portion  of  the  Calvinistic  churches  of  our  land^  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  show. 

Confession  of  Beloia. — "We  believe  that  through  the  dis- 
obedience of  Adam,  the  sin  that  is  called  original,  hath  been  spread 
and  poured  into  all  mankind,  wherev.ith  the  very  infants  in  their 
mothers'  womb  are  polluted,  and  is  alone  sufficient  to  the  condem- 
nation of  all  mankind."! 

Confession  of  Saxony. — "  We  sny,  that  all  men,  since  the 
fall  of  our  first  parents,  do,  together  with  their  birth,  bring  with 
them  original  sin.  Therefore,  original  sin  is,  both  for  the  fall  of 
our  first  parents,  and  for  the  corruption  which  followed  that  fall, 
even  in  our  birth,  to  be  subject  to  the  wrath  of  God ;  to  be 
worthy  of  eternal  damnation,  except  we  obtain  remission  for  the 
Mediator's  sake."]] 

*  Ilannony,  p.  63.  t  Ibid.  p.  65.  J  Tiid.  p.  70.  U  Ibid.  p.  75,  7G. 
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Confession  of  Wirtemberg. — "  For  his  disobedience  he 
(Adam)  was  deprived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  made  the  bondman 
of  Satan,  and  subject  (Uable)  both  to  temporal  and  eternal  damna- 
tion ;  and  that  evil  did  not  stay  in  one  only,  Adam,  but  was  derived 
unto  all  the  posterity."* 

The  English  Confession. — "  We  say  also,  that  every  man 
is  born  in  sin,  and  leadeth  his  life  in  sin."  The  39  articles  say, 
*'  In  every  person  born  into  the  world  it  (original  sin)  deserveth 
God's  wrath  and  damnation." 

The  Synod  of  Dort  was  a  most  ample  representation  of  the 
opinions  of  the  whole  Calvinislic  world.  They  were  convened 
to  adjust  the  first  public  opposition  which  had  ever  been  made  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  They  discussed  with  the  Re- 
monstrants the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  But  their 
views  are  in  exact  accordance  with  the  Reformers;  and  no  indi- 
cation is  given  of  the  doctrine  of  infant  damnation,  either  in  their 
doctrine  of  predestination,  or  of  original  sin.  Upon  the  latter 
subject  they  say  "  Such  as  man  was  after  the  I'all,  such  chil- 
dren also  did  he  beget.  From  a  corrupt  parent  proceeded  cor- 
rupt children,  corruption  being  derived,  by  the  just  judgment  of 
God,  from  Adam  to  all  his  posterity,  Christ  alone  excepted ;  not 
by  imitation,  (as  the  Pelagians  formerly  taught,)  but  by  the  propa- 
gation of  a  depraved  nature.  Wherefore  all  men  are  conceived 
in  sin,  and  born  children  of  wrath."* 

The  Synod  at  Cambridge,  1648,  which  represented,  not 
Massachusetts  only,  but  New  England,  adopted,  unanimously,  "  the 
Confession  of  faith  published  of  late  by  the  reverend  Assembly  in 
England,"  judging  it  "  to  be  holy  and  orthodox,  and  judicious  in  all 
matters  of  faith."  The  same  Confession  was,  in  1608,  adopted  by 
the  churches  in  Connecticut  represented  at  Saybrook,  as  the  sym- 
bol of  their  faith  ;  and  the  same  is  now  the  Confession  of  faith  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States.  But  this  Confession, 
which  represented  the  Calvinism  of  Old  England  and  New,  and 
which  expresses,  also,  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land and  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States,  teaches 
neither  directly,  nor  by  implication,  that  infants  are  damned.  The 
language  of  this  Confession  is,  "  By  this  sin  they  (our  first  parents) 
and  we,  in  them,  fell  from  original  righteousness,  and  communion 
with  God,  and  so  became  dead  in  sin,  and  wholly  defiled  in  all  the 
faculties  and  parts  of  soul  and  body.  The  guilt  of  this  sin  was 
imputed,  and  corrupted  nature  conveyed,  to  all  their  posterity. 
Every  sin,  both  original  and  actual,  doth,  in  its  own  nature,  bring 
guilt  upon  the  sinner,  whereby  he  is  bound  over  to  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  curse  of  the  law,  and  so  made  subject  to  death,  with 
all  miseries,  spiritual,  temporal,  and  eternal." 

*  Harmony,  p.  77.  t  Acta  Dordlreclilajia,  p.  256. 
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But,  beside  these  public  general  Confessions  of  faith,  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  each  particular  church,  from  the  beginning  to 
this  day,  to  frame  and  adopt  a  Confession  of  faith  and  Covenant 
of  her  own,  as  the  ground  of  her  existence,  and  of  her  recognition 
by  sister  churches.  These  Confessions  of  the  first,  and  of  succeed- 
ing generations  of  churches,  are  extant.  Probably  there  is  not  a 
Calvinistic  church  in  New  England  without  an  orthodox  Confession 
and  Covenant  of  her  own.  I  apprize  the  reviewer  of  this  fact,  that 
he  may  "ransack"  the  creeds  of  the  first  generations  of  churches, 
and  take  "whatever  means"  to  explore  those  which  have  been 
formed  successively,  and  which  now  exist ;  and  I  challenge  him  to 
produce  a  sentence  from  one  which  asserts  or  implies  that  infants  are 
damned.  And  could  one  be  found,  it  would  be  an  anomaly,  an  utter 
exception  to  the  general  fact.  It  is  needless  to  quote  from  these 
Confessions ;  for,  with  a  most  wonderful  diversity  of  language,  they 
all  teach  the  great  doctrmes  of  the  Bible,  which  were  taught  at  the 
Reformation.  Framed  whh  great  variety  of  expression,  and  a 
liberty  of  conscience,  unshackled  by  standards,  there  is  not  on  earth 
a  body  of  churches  more  inteUigent  and  harmonious  in  doctrine 
than  the  churches  of  New  England.  With  the  Confession  of  faith 
subscribed  by  the  Professors  at  Andover,  Unitarians,  1  believe,  are 
acquainted,  it  having  afforded  them  no  small  occasion  of  disquiet. 
But,  after  all  that  they  have  seen,  or  thought  they  saw,  of  evil  in  it, 
they  have  never  been  able  to  find  in  it  the  doctrine  that  infants  are 
damned;  though  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  some  Unitarians 
have  not  been  sparing  in  their  eftbrts  to  create  the  belief  that  the 
Professors  do  hold  to  that  doctrine. 

Thus  it  appears  that  a  reviewer  in  a  distinguished  Unitarian  pe- 
riodical, has  publicly  charged  Calvinists  with  holding  a  sentiment 
which  their  system  does  not  contain,  and  which  has  never  been 
avowed  in  a  Calvinistic  Confession  of  fiith,  or  imphed  in  anything 
taught  in  one,  from  the  Reformation  to  this  day. 

The  next  source  of  evidence  concerning  the  faith  of  Calvinistic 
churches,  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  approved  Calvinistic  authors. 
But  here  we  shall  show,  that  the  authors  chiefly  relied  on  by  the  re- 
viewer, viz.  Calvin,  and  Turrettin,  and  Edwards,  and  Bellamy,  teach 
no  such  thing  in  the  passages  quoted ;  and  that  the  two  who  seem 
to  teach  it,  are  not,  in  any  such  sense,  standard  authors,  or  "  most 
approved  writers,"  as  justifies  the  application  of  their  peculiar 
sentiments  to  Calvinists  as  a  denomination,  and  much  less  to  the 
Calvinists  of  New  England. 

Calvin. — His  testimony,  as  quoted  by  the  reviewer,  concern- 
ing infants,  is,  that  "  they  are  born  infected  witli  the  contagion  of 
sin," — "  are,  in  the  sight  of  God,  polluted  and  defiled," — "  are  all 
by  nature  children  of  wrath," — that  "  infants  themselves  hr'ms:  their 
damnation  (condemnation)  with  them  from  their  mother's  womb," — 
that  "  their  whole  nature  is,  as  it  were,  a  seed  of  sin,  so  that  it  can- 
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not  but  be  odious  and  abominable  to  God."  But,  does  tbe  review- 
er need  to  be  told,  tbat,  while  all  this  is  testimony  absolute  that  Cal- 
vin believed  in  the  depravity  of  infants,  and  their  just  exjiosure  to 
damnation,  it  contains  not  a  syllable  which  teaches  or  implies  the 
fact  that  they  are  actually  damned,  which  does  not  prove,  just  as  con- 
clusively, the  eternal  damnation  of  all  mankind. 

The  next  paragraph  might  startle  us  as  translated  by  Professor 
Norton,  in  his  Views  of  Calvinism,  and  also  as  translated  by  the 
reviewer,  provided  it  were  correctly  translated.  1  shall  give  the 
original ;  the  translation  of  Professor  Norton ;  and  that  of  the  re- 
viewer; and  of  Allen,  the  late  English  translator;  with  my  reasons 
for  supposing  that  by  Allen  to  be  correct,  and  that  Professor 
Norton  and  the  reviewer  have  both  mistranslated  Calvin. 

"  Iterum  quaero,  unde  factum  est  ut  tot  gentes,  una  cum  liberis 
eorum  infantibus,  geternas  morti  involueret  lapsus  Adae,  absque 
remedio,  nisi  quia  Deo  visum  est.  Decretum  quidem  horri- 
bile,  fateor."* 

This  passage  tlie  Professor  translates  as  follows  :  "  I  ask  again, 
liow  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  fall  of  Adam  has  involved  so  many 
nations,  with  their  infant  children,  in  eternal  death,  and  this  without 
remedy,  but  because  such  was  the  will  of  God.  It  is  a  horrible  de- 
cree, I  confess."! 

The  translation  of  the  reviewer  is  as  follows  :  "  How  has  It  hap- 
pened, that  the  fall  of  Adam  has  involved  so  many  nations,  with 
their  infant  children,  in  eternal  death,  but  because  it  so  seemed 
good  in  the  sight  of  God.     It  is  a  dreadful  decree,  I  confess."! 

Allen's  translation :  "I  inquire  again,  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  fall  of  Adam,  independent  of  any  remedy,  should  in- 
volve so  many  nations,  with  their  infant  children,  in  eternal  death, 
but  because  such  was  the  will  of  God.  It  is  an  awful  decree,  I 
confess."!) 

The  meaning  of  this  passage,  as  a  proof  of  infant  damnation,  de-- 
pends  on  the  collocation  or  omission  of  "  absque  remedio"  (with- 
out remedy)  in  the  translation.  As  Professor  Norton  has  placed  it, 
following  strictly  the  collocation  of  the  words  in  the  original,  the 
passage  teaches  that  "  many  nations,  with  their  infant  children,  are 
involved  in  eternal  death,  and  that  without  remedy;" — and  the  re- 
viewer, omitting  "  absque  remedio"  (without  remedy,)  though  it 
belongs  to  the  sentence,  and  controls  its  meaning  so  entirely, 
makes  Calvin  teach  that  "  the  fall  of  Adam  has  involved  so  many 
nations,  with  their  infant  children,  in  eternal  death  ;" — while  Allen, 
by  placing  "  absque  remedio"  (without  remedy)  in  the  translation 
before  "  tot  gentes"  (so  many  nations,)  makes  Calvin  say,  simply 
what  himself  and   all  the   Reformers  had  said,  viz.   that,  inde- 

*  Institutes,  lib.  iii.  cap.  23.  sec.  7.  \  Christ.  Examiner,  vol.  iv.  No.  5.  p.  402, 

t Norton's  Views  of  Calvmism,  p.  Ik        H  Institutes,  lib.  iii.  cap.  23.  sec.  7, 
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pendent  of  anj  remedy,  the  fall  involved  all  mankind  in  eternal 
death. 

That  this  is  die  true  construction,  the  context  does  not  permit  us 
to  doubt ;  for  the  subject  of  discussion  was,  whether  it  is  any 
where  "  declared  in  express  terms,  that  Adam  should  perish  by  his 
defection."  Not  whether  he  should  actually  be  damned,  but 
whether  he  should,  by  that  act,  be  condemned  and  exposed  justly 
to  eternal  death.  And,  among  other  reasons  to  prove  that  the  de- 
fection of  Adam  did  expose  him  to  eternal  death,  by  a  divine  con- 
stitution or  decree,  he  alleges  the  fact,  that  the  loss  of  salvation  by 
theivhole  race,  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  was  by  a  divine  constitu- 
tion, and  not  by  any  natural  connexion  of  cause  and  effect ;  and 
demands,  if  the  effect  of  Adam's  fall  upon  his  posterity  was  to 
subject  them  to  eternal  death,  how  it  can  be  supposed  that  the  ef- 
fect upon  himself,  should  not  have  been,  at  least,  as  fatal  to  him 
as  to  his  offspring.  "  What  prevents  their  acknowledging  concern- 
ing one  man,  what  they  reluctantly  grant  concerning  the  whole 
species.  The  Scripture  proclaims  that  all  men  were,  in  the  per- 
son of  their  father,  sentenced  to  eternal  death."  Then  follows,  af- 
ter a  few  lines,  the  sentence  in  question,  which  is  a  pressing  home 
of  his  conclusion,  from  the  foregoing  premises:  "1  ask  again,  how 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  fall  of  Adam,  independent  of  any  remedy, 
should  involve  so  many  nations,  with  their  infant  children,  in  eternal 
death,  but  because  such  was  the  vvill  of  God." — Now,  "  so  many 
nations,"  means,  undoubtedly,  not  a  few  nations,  apart  of  mankind, 
but  is  synonymous  with  what  the  same  premises  included  above,  as 
no  one  who  examines  the  passage  can  fail  to  see.  It  is  the  "whole 
race,"  "the  whole  species,"  "all  men,  in  the  person  of  their  father, 
sentenced  to  eternal  death,"  of  whom  he  speaks  in  the  phrase,  "  so 
many  nations."  This  being  the  fact,  if  you  place  "  absque  reme- 
dio"  in  the  translation  where  Professor  Norton  places  it,  it  repre- 
sents Calvin  as  teaching  the  damnation  of  "  the  whole  race,"  "the 
whole  species,"  "all  mankind,  and  this  without  remedy,"  as  the 
consequence  of  Adam's  sin.  Will  the  Professor  maintain  that  Cal- 
vin taught  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  actual  damnation  of  all  man- 
kind ?  And  yet  his  collocation  of  "  absque  remedio"  in  the  transla- 
tion, compels  him  to  do  so,  for  the  very  introduction  of  the  sentence, 
"  Iterum  quaero,"  shows  that  Calvin  urges  the  same  argument  now 
which  he  had  just  urged  above.  The  omission  of  the  reviewer  to 
translate  the  words  "  absque  remedio"  at  all,  so  indispensable  to 
the  lucid  interpretation  of  the  sentence,  and  affording  such  deci- 
sive evidence  to  his  purpose,  if  translated  correctly  by  Professor 
Norton,  seems  to  imply  that  he  saw  the  mistake,  and  did  not  dare 
to  repeat  it,  lest  it  should  be  detected;  and  did  not  dare  to  trans- 
late it  correctly,  lest  the  discrepancy  between  the  reviewer  and  the 
the  Professor  should  attract  notice,  and  thus  expose  the  mistake. 
If  the  reviewer  and  the  Professor  were  fellow-laborci;s  in  collcctiaig 
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evidence,  and  writing  the  Review,  it  is  not  impossible  that  we 
have,  in  the  omission  by  the  reviewer  of  "  absque  remedio,"  the 
joint  wisdom  of  them  both. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  Institutes  were  published  by- 
Calvin  both  in  Latin  and  in  French,  and  that  Allen  had  the  benefit 
of  both,  and  that  the  translation  was  made  while  a  keen  controversy 
about  Calvinism  was  goina;  on,  when  any  prominent  mistake  would 
be  sure  to  be  detected.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate  a  suspi- 
cion of  the  Pi-ofessor's  integrity.  Much  less  of  his  ability  to  trans- 
late an  easy  passage  in  John  Calvin.  I  have  only  to  regret  the 
fact,  without  being  required  to  account  for  it,  that  there  should  be 
but  one  light  in  the  text  to  redeem  it  from  perversion,  and  that 
the  Professor  and  the  reviewer  should  both,  though  in  a  different 
manner,  put  it  out ;  the  one  by  a  wrong  collocation  of  the  words 
in  his  translation,  and  the  other  by  omitting  them  altogether. 

The  reviewer  is  so  hot  upon  the  track  of  Calvin,  in  quest  of  the 
doctrine  of  infant  damnation,  that  he  ever  overruns  his  game,  and 
would  fain  prove  that  Calvin  held  that  some  infants  of  believing 
parents,  dying  in  infancy,  are  damned.  Grotius,  it  seems,  had  slan- 
dered Calvin,  as  Unitarians  now  do,  representing  it  as  his  doctrine, 
"that,  from  the  breast  of  the  same  Christian  mother,  one  child  was 
conveyed  to  heaven,  and  another  to  hell."  And  Rivet,  as  we  now 
do,  vindicated  Calvin,  maintaining  that  "  Calvin,  and  Calvinists  in 
general,  taught  that  the  infants  of  believers,  dying  before  they  were 
capable  of  any  moral  act,  were  saved."  And,  really,  we  should 
have  supposed  Rivet's  express  testimony,  and  Calvin's  express 
words,  to  be  as  good  evidence  as  the  reasoning  of  the  reviewer  to 
the  contrary.  Not  so  the  reviewer.  Rivet,  he  seems  to  admit,  did 
hold  to  the  salvation  of  the  infants  of  believers.  But  Calvin,  he 
thinks,  cannot  have  believed  as  Rivet  does,  because  "  it  imphes  a 
hereditary  succession  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  saints  ;  of  the  contin- 
ual transmission  of  the  privilege  of  election  by  birthright ;  of  the 
being  born  an  heir  of  salvation,  in  virtue  of  natural  descent.  When 
thus  stated,  the  doctrine  cannot  be  believed  by  any  one.  It  is  too 
gross,  and  too  inconsistent  with  obvious  facts."  But  Rivet,  it 
seems,  believed  it,  although  "  it  cannot  be  believed  by  any  one." 
And  why  might  not  Calvin.'*  Did  Calvin  believe  nothing  which 
the  reviewer  is  pleased  to  call  absurd  ?  But  Calvin,  he  insists, 
puts  the  children  of  believers  "on  no  better  ground  than  the 
infants  of  Jews,  or  rather  than  all  Jews  during  the  whole  period  of 
their  history."  And,  as  many  of  the  Jews  perished  in  every  period 
of  their  history,  if  Calvin  places  infants  on  no  better  ground,  it 
would  seem,  that  he  must  have  taught  the  damnation  of  all  the  in- 
fants of  believers,  dying  in  infancy. 

What  then  did  Calvin  hold,  on  this  subject  ? 

1.  That  the  children  of  believers  are  "so  exempted  from  the 
fate  of  the  human  race,  as  to  be  separated  to  the  Lord ;"  by  which 
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he  meant,  not  that  all  others  were  damned,  or  that  all  the  children 
of  believers  would,  of  course,  be  saved ;  but  that  they  becar^ie, 
in  such  a  sense  members  of  the  visible  church  as  to  be  entitled  to 
baptism. 

2.  That  such  children  as  are  engrafted  by  baptism,  and  fail  in 
adult  age  to  obey  the  Gospel,  are  cut  off;  and 

3.  That  all  the  children  of  behevers,  dedicated  to  God,  and 
dying  in  infancy,  are  saved. 

The  reviewei'  says,  that  he  (Calvin)  speaks  of  predestination  as 
applying  equally  to  infants  and  adults.  He  does ;  but  he  does 
not  say  that  any  are  actually  reprobated.  The  discrimination 
between  Jacob  and  Esau,  has  no  relevancy  to  the  future  state  of 
infants.  Had  Esau  died  in  infancy,  it  would  have  been  to  the 
purpose  ;  but  then,  it  would  not  be  Calvin,  but  the  Bible,  with 
\diom  the  reviewer  would  be  at  war. 

1  have  followed  the  reviewer  through  his  windings,  and  mis- 
translations of  Calvin,  not  because  I  could  not  wipe  off,  by 
a  shorter  course,  the  aspersion  cast  on  him  ;  but  that  the  pub- 
lic may  have  an  opportunity  to  decide  what  degree  of  credit 
is  due  to  this  anonymous  Unitarian  partizan  writer ;  with  what 
limited  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  with  what  unauthorised 
confidence,  he  has  spoken  of  the  sentiments  of  Calvin  concerning 
the  future  state  of  infants.  I  subjoin  the  loUowing  letter  from 
Calvin  to  Knox,  the  Scotch  reformer.* 

"  But,  because,  in  a  proper  use  of  baptism,  the  authority  of 
God  and  his  institution  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  us,  it  is 
proper  for  us  to  inquire  whom  God,  by  his  own  voice,  invites 
to  baptism.  Now,  the  promise  comprehends,  not  only  the  offspring 
of  each  of  the  faithful  in  the  first  degree,  but  is  extended  to  a 
thousand  genel'ations.  Whence  it  happens  that  the  interruption  of 
piety  which  takes  place  under  popery,  will  not  ha"i  e  taken  away 
the  vigor  and  efficacy  of  baptism  ;  for  the  orig'n  and  reason  of 
baptism,  and  its  nature,  are  to  be  estimated  from  the  promise.  I  do 
not,  therefore,  at  all  doubt,  but  that  the  offspring  of  holy  and  pious 
ancestors,  although  their  parents  and  grandparents  were  apostate, 
do  still  pertain  to  the  body  of  the  church."     Cal.  Letters,  p.  322. 

Now,  1.  Calvin  did  believe  in  the  salvation  of  all  infants,  dying 
in  infancy,  who  are  within  the  compass  of  the  promise  which  is 
made  to  believers  and  their  children.  And,  2.  He  did  believe 
that  the  promise  extended  to  children  of  the  thousandth  genera- 
tion, though  some  of  the  intervening  links  of  pious  descent  had 
been  broken.  He,  of  course,  believed  in  the  salvation  of  all  in- 
fants, dying  in  infancy,  who  are  within  a  thousand  generations  of 
a  pious  ancestor.  This  is  Calvin's  belief  in  the  damnation  of 
infants. 

*  It  is  ill  answer  to  the  qvicstion,  Nxlicilicr  the  tliil^lren  of  Roman  Catliollcs  mfiy  be 
baj)tibefl. 
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Calvin,  it  would  seem  then,  came  nearer  to  teaching  the  actual 
salvation  of  all  infants,  than  the  damnation  of  any.  For,  sweep 
a  compass  round  all  infants  who  die  within  a  thousand  generations 
of  a  pious  ancestor,  and  how  many  will  fall  without  the  blessed 
circumference  of  mercy  ? 

Not  a  syllable,  then,  has  been  produced  from  Calvin,  which 
proves  that  he  taught  that  infants  are  damned.  Hitherto,  the 
reviewer  has  made  the  charge  without  evidence.  And  I  now  call 
upon  him,  by  all  the  sanctions  of  violated  justice,  to  retract  the 
slander  which  he  has  so  wantonly  cast  upon  the  memory  of  the 
holy  dead. 

TuKRETTiN,  as  quotcd  by  the  reviewer,  teaches  the  following 
things. 

1.  That  the  guilt  of  original  sin  is  sufficient  for  the  condemna- 
tion of  infants. 

2.  That  infants  have  been  infected  with  original  sin. 

3.  That  infants,  though  not  subjects  of  law  as  regards  action, 
are  as  regards  disposition ;  and  that  volition  in  infants  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  contagion  and  guilt  of  original  sin. 

This  is  all  the  evidence  which  the  quotation  from  Turrettin  fur- 
nishes that  infants  are,  in  fact,  damned ;  and  it  is  gravely  quoted 
as  if  too  plain  to  need  a  comment,  and  too  irresistible  to  be  de- 
nied. But  we  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  to  the  reviewer,  that 
his  quotation  from  Turrettin  is  nothing  to  his  purpose.  He  might 
as  well  have  quoted  "Adam,  Seth,  Enoch,"  to  prove  that  infants 
are  damned.  And,  lest  he  should  doubt  our  word,  we  will  try 
again  to  show  him,  by  the  help  of  a  syllogism,  what  an  incorrigible 
aversion  his  premises  and  his  conclusion  have  to  come  together  : 

Original  sin  deserves  damnation.  And  whoever  deserves  dam- 
nation, will  certainly  be  damned.  But  Turrettin  teaches  that 
infants,  as  corrupted  by  original  sin,  do  deserve  damnation. 
Therefore,  as  we  have  abundantly  proved,  Turrettin  teaches  the 
actual  damnation  of  infants. 

And  now,  elated  by  such  a  victory,  in  true  Bonapartean  style,  he 
follows  us  up  in  our  discomfiture,  to  make  an  end  of  us,  by  pouring 
in  upon  us  the  testimony  of  Augustine,  a  man  who  lived  some 
ten  centuries  before  Calvin  was  born,  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
Calvinists  of  New  England  and  the  United  States,  between  whom 
and  Augustine  fifteen  centuries  have  intervened,  do  believe,  nev- 
ertheless, that  infants  are  damned.  This  is  the  greatest  march  of 
mind  that  I  have  met  with  in  these  marching  days ;  the  most  fear- 
less act  of  mental  agility,  I  cannot  but  think,  ever  attempted, — to 
make  the  premises  and  conclusion  leap  a  ditch  of  fifteen  centuries 
to  come  together.  Now  let  us  see  how  they  succeed.  At  two 
leaps  it  is  done.  '  Calvin  thought  highly  of  Augustine,  and  con- 
stantly (often)  cited  him  as  the  highest  authority;  therefore,  on  the 
subject  of  infant  damnation,  Calvin  must  have  believed  as  Angus- 
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tine  did.  But  Calvinists  of  the  present  day  think  highly  of  Calvin, 
and  often  quote  him  as  the  highest  authority ;  therefore,  they  be- 
lieve, on  the  subject  of  infant  damnation,  as  Calvin  believed.' 

Now  then  for  the  syllogism  :  He  that  highly  esteems  and  almost 
constantly  quotes  an  author  as  of  the  very  highest  authority,  must 
be  supposed  to  believe  exactly  as  he  does  on  all  points.  But  Cal- 
vin thus  esteemed  and  quoted  Augustine ;  therefore,  as  Augustine 
believed  in  the  damnation  of  infants,  so  did  John  Calvin.  But 
modern  Calvinists  highly  esteem  and  often  quote  Calvin  as  of  the 
highest  authority ;  therefore,  modern  Calvinists,  like  him,  believe 
in  the  damnation  of  infants. 

Now  if  we  were  in  a  court  of  justice,  we  should  be  permitted  to 
cross-question  these  witnesses.  And,  as  a  "  deep  stain"  is  hkely  to 
be  fixed  on  our  character,  should  we  be  convicted,  I  know  not 
why  legal  evidence  should  not  be  demanded.  I  would  take  the 
liberty,  therefore,  to  ask  John  Calvin  a  few  questions. 

Ques.  Has  your  high  estimation  of  Augustine  led  you  anywhere 
to  avow,  that  you  believed  in  every  sentiment  which  he  taught  ? 

Ans.   Never. 

Q^ues.  Have  you  anywhere  avowed  your  belief  in  the  particular 
sentiment  ascribed  to  Augustine — that  infants  are  damned? 

Ans.  Never,  "  The  strongest  passages"  in  my  writings,  how- 
ever tortured,  cannot  be  made  to  teach  any  such  opinion. 

We  would  now  put  a  few  questions  also  to  Augustine, 

Ques,  Did  you,  Sir,  believe  and  teach  that  infants  are  damned  ; 
meaning  by  the  term  damnation,  what  it  is  now  in  common  use  un- 
derstood to  mean — a  condition  of  excessive  and  unmingled  suffer- 
ing, bodily  and  mental  ? 

Aug,  Horresco!  Nunquam,  nunquam,  Dixi "  Contra  Julianum, 
lib.  i.  cap.  16.  Potest  proinde  recte  dici  parvulos  sine  baptismo  de 
corpore  exeuntes  in  damnatione  omnium  mitissime  futuros;"  et  lib. 
v.  cap.  8,  dixi  "  Ego  non  dico  parvulos  sine  baptismo  Christi 
morientes,  tanta  poena  esse  plectendos  ut  eis  non  nasci  potius  ex- 
pediret,"     Miror  !   Indignor  !     O  tempera  !   O  mores  !* 

You  see,  Sir,  how  Augustine  feels  at  your  misrepresentation  of 
him — as  if  he  taught  that  infants  were  sent  to  the  gloom  and  tor- 
ments of  a  "  Calvinistic  hell;"  when  what  he  taught  in  fact  was, 
the  damnation  of  infants  as  consisting  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in 
the  loss  of  that  holy  enjoyment  in  heaven  for  which  their  depravity 
disqualified  them  ;  and  if  they  suffered  a  positiv^e  evil  at  all,  it 
was  of  the  very  mildest  kind ;  and  such  as  rendered  their  eternal 

*  T  am  horror  struck  !  Never,  nevor.  I  said  in  my  hook,  Contra  Julianum,  lili.  i. 
cap.  If),  "  It  may,  liu'rcforo,  ho  truly  said,  llial  infants,  dc|iarlin£;^  (iom  the  !)ody  without 
being'  haplizfd,  will  ho  in  a  rondonmation  of  all  most  mild  ;"  anil  in  lib.  v.  ra[).  !i.  1  have 
said,  ■'  I  do  not  say  that  infants,  dyim;'  without  Christian  baptism,  will  bo  lillod  with  siich 
punishment  as  will  rn;d<o  it  oxpodioul  ralhor  lliat  thoy  had  never  been  bom.''  I  am  as- 
tonished— 1  am  indii;-nant — that  I  should  be  represented  as  having  taught  that  infants  sufler 
the  full  torments  of  hell.     Oh,  the  dcgcueraey  of  the  times  I 
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existence,  on  the  whole,  a  blessing.  A  state  much  happier  than 
that  in  which  tiiousands  and  millions  of  infants  have  lived  in  this 
world  ;  for  there  have  been  multitudes  so  circumstanced  in  time 
as  that  their  existence  was  no  blessing  to  them.  And  yet  this  sen- 
timent of  Augustine  you  have  quoted  to  prove  that  Calvin  believed, 
and  that  those  who  are  called  by  his  name,  now  believe,  that  infants 
not  a  span  long  are  sent  to  the  fierce  torments  of  an  eternal  hell ! 
And  it  is  after  such  splendid  exhibitions  of  knowledge  in  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  of  skill  in  translation,  and  accuracy  in  reason- 
ing, that  the  reviewer  celebrates  his  triumph  in  the  following  strains 
of  exuhation  : 

So  much  for  Calvin,  his  master,  and  one  of  his  '  most  approved'  expositors. 
How  a  man  ambitious  of  being  considered  a  leader  of  tlie  Calvinistic  party  in 
this  counVr}',  could  hazard  such  assertions  as  those  contained  in  the  Note  under 
review,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  The  damnation  of  infants  is  a  doctrine  so 
revolting  to  all  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature,  a  doctrine  so  '  monstrous,'  to 
use  Dr.  Beecher's  own  word,  tliat  we  do  not  wonder  Calvinists  are  anxious  to  have 
it  considered  a  '  slander'  to  charge  it  upon  them  or  their  system  ;  and,  if  it  were 
a  mere  remote  inference  drawn  by  their  opponents  from  some  acknowledged 
part  of  tlieir  belief,  the  denial  of  it  might  be  accounted  for  and  excused.  But 
in  the  present  instance,  it  is  disavowed  in  the  name  of  a  party,  the  very  head 
of  which  preached  it,  and  the  '  most  approved'  apostle  of  wliich  did  not  hesitate 
to  advance  it;  and  the  case  is  to  us  inexplicable. 

The  next  evidence  relied  on  is  to  be  found  in  the  extracts 
"  from  the  most  approved  Calvinistic  writers  of  later  date,"  quoted 
in  the  "  very  heat  of  the  late  Unitarian  controversy,  when  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  for  an  instant,  or  by  any  stretch  of  charity,  they 
did  not  meet  the  eye  or  ear  of  him  who  had  never  seen  nor  heard 
of  any  book  w^iich  contained  such  a  sentiment."  These  quota- 
tions from  approved  Calvinistic  writers  of  later  date  are  contained, 
we  suppose,  in  Professor  Norton's  Views  of  Calvinism.  Whether 
we  had  read  it  or  not,  we  shall  not  now  stop  to  say.  We 
certainly  have  read  it  since,  with  a  full  purpose,  if  such  quotations 
as  he  alleges  were  contained  in  it,  to  admit  frankly  our  mistake. 
But  we  find  no  such  passages ;  and  Professor  Norton  is  hereby 
requested  to  state  the  passages  on  which  he  relies,  and  to  state,  in 
logical  form,  the  manner  in  which,  to  him,  they  appear  conclusive. 
Especially  do  I  call  for  the  pro  if  that  Edwards  gives  up  infants 
to  "  the  full  torments-  of  hell."  I'he  passage  quoted  from  Edwards 
in  proof  contains  no  such  sentiment.  He  is  replying  to  two  "  dis- 
senting divines,  of  no  inconsiderable  note,"  one  of  whom  supposed 
that  only  so  much  sin  of  Adam  was  imputed,  as  justified  the 
miseries  of  this  life,  and  of  death,  or  annihilation  ;  the  other  sup- 
posing that  no  imputation  can  be  consistent  with  the  divine  perfec- 
tions which  avers  that  the  future  state  of  infants  should  be  worse 
than  nonexistence. 

"  But  this  to  me,"  he  says,  "appears  plainly  to  be  giving  up  that 
grand  point  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  both  in  whole  and  in 
part.  For  it  supposes  it  to  be  not  right  for  God  to  bring  any  evil 
VOL.    I.  12 
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on  a  child  of  Adam,  which  is  innocent  as  to  personal  sin,  without 
paying  for  it,  or  balancing  it  with  good ;  so  that  still  the  state  of  the 
child  shall  be  as  good  as  could  be  demanded  in  justice,  in  case  of 
mere  innocence.  Which  plainly  supposes  that  the  child  is  not 
exposed  to  any  proper  punishment  at  all,  or  is  not  at  all  in  debt  to 
divine  justice,  on  account  of  Adam's  sin."* 

But,  in  this  passage,  what  does  Edwards  say  ?  Simply  and 
only,  as  all  the  Reformers  had  said,  that  infants  are  exposed  justly 
to  eternal  death  on  account  of  original  sin  ;  but  that  they  suffer  this 
deserved  punishment  he  does  not  say.  And  yet,  such  is  the 
authority  which  the  reviewer  claims,  as  "  directly  and  completely 
to  his  purpose,"  to  prove  that  Edwards  gave  up  infants  to  the 
torments  of  hell. 

BsLLAjry  is  the  next  witness  whose  testimony  demands  our 
scrutiny. 

"  It  is  plain  and  evident  from  facts,  that  Adam  was  considered 
and  dealt  with  under  the  capacity  of  a  pubhc  head,  and  that 
death,  natural,  spiritunl  and  eternal  were  included  in  the  threat- 
ening ;  for  all  his  posterity  are  evidently  dealt  with  jtist  as  if  that 
had  been  the  case.  They  are  born  spiritvaUy  dead,  as  has  been 
proved  in  the  former  discourse.  They  are  evidently  liable  to 
7iatu7-al  death,  as  soon  as  they  are  born.  And  if  they  die  and  go 
into  eternity  with  their  native  temper,  they  must  necessarily  be 
miserable." — "  God  must  necessarily  look  upon  them  in  everlast- 
ing abhorrence. "f 

"  So  that,  to  a  demonstration,  God's  thoughts  of  mercy  towards 
a  guihy,  undone  world,  did  not  in  any  measure  take  their  rise 
from  any  notion  that  mankind  had  been  hardly  dealt  with,  or  that 
it  would  be  anything  like  cruelty  and  unmercifulness,  to  damn  the 
whole  world  for  Adarri's  first  sin. "J 

"  Mankind  were  by  their  fall  brought  into  a  state  of  being  infi- 
nitely worse  than  not  to  he.  The  damned  in  hell,  no  doubt,  are 
in  such  a  state,  else  their  punishment  would  not  be  infinite  ;  as 
justice  requires  it  should  be.  But  mankind,  by  the  fall,  were 
brought  into  a  state,  for  substance,  as  bad  as  that  which  the  dam- 
ned are  in.  For  the  damned  undergo  nothing  in  hell,  but  what, 
by  the  constitution  with  Adam,  and  the  law  of  nature,  all  mankind 
were  and  would  have  been,  for  substance,  exposed  unto,  if  mere 
grace  had  not  prevented. "§ 

"As  to  godly  parents,  they  have  such  a  spirit  of  love  to  God, 
and  resignation  to  his  will,  and  such  an  approbation  of  his  dis- 
pensations towards  mankind,  and  such  a  liking  to  his  whole  scheme 
of  government,  that  they  are  content  that  God  should  govern  the 
world  as  he  does  ;  and  that  he  should  have  subjects  to  govern  ;  and 
that  themselves  and  their  posterity  should  be  under  him,  and  at 

*  Edwards  on  Original  Sin.     Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  4G2. 

+  Bellamy's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  312.  \  Ibid.  p.  321.  §  Ibid.  p.  333. 
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his  disposal.  Nor  are  they  without  hopes  of  mercy  for  their  chil- 
dren, from  sovereign  grace  through  Christ,  while  they  do,  through 
him,  devote  and  give  them  up  to  God,  and  bring  them  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  And  thus  they  quiet  them- 
selves as  to  their  souls."* 

"  It  was  at  God's  sovereign  election, — to  give  every  child  of 
Adam,  born  in  a-  Christian  land,  opportunitii,  by  living,  to  hear  the 
glad  udings,  or  only  to  grant  this  to  some,  while  others  die,  in 
infancy,  and  never  hear.  Those  who  die  in  infancy,  may  as  justly 
be  held  under  law  in  the  next  world,  as  those  that  live  may  in 
this.  God  is  under  no  more  obhgations  to  save  those  that  die, 
than  he  is  to  save  those  that  live ;  to  grant  the  regenerating  influ- 
ences of  his  Spirit  to  them,  than  he  is  to  these. "f 

Now  all  which  is  contained  in  these  passages,  is, 

1.  That  infants,  as  the  subjects  of  original  sin,  are  depraved, 
born  spiritually  dead. 

2.  That  if  they  should  die,  and  go  into  eternity  with  this  de- 
praved nature,  they  could  not  be  admitted  to  heaven,  and  would 
be  wicked  and  miserable. 

3.  That  godly  parents  have  hope  for  their  children,  through 
Christ,  who  are  given  to  him  in  faith. 

But  he  nowhere,  in  these  quotations,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
infants  are  lost ;  for  we  have  shewn  it  to  have  been  the  common 
opinion  of  the  Reformers,  so  happily  expressed  by  Dickinson,  the 
cotemporary  of  Bellamy,  that  some  infants  are  elected  certainly  j 
viz.  the  children  of  believers,  dying  in  infancy.  Yet  there  is  no 
"'  evidence  from  Scripture  or  the  nature  of  things,  that  any  of  these 
[infants]  will  eternally  perish.  All  those  that  die  in  infancy  may, 
or  aught  we  know,  belong  to  the  election  of  grace,  and  be  predes- 
tinated to  the  adoption  of  children."! 

Dr.  Twiss,  though  held  in  high  estimation  in  his  day,  as  a  man 
of  a  powerful  mind,  and  an  able  controvertist,  belonged  to  the 
class  of  Calvinists  denominated  Supralapsarian,  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  body,  in  any  age,  and  to  which,  in  this 
country,  not  one,  probably,  in  ten  thousand  belong.  He  was 
of  that  class  of  divines  denominated  now  Hyper-calvinistic  and 
Antinomian,  between  whom  and  the  great  body  of  Sublapsarian 
Calvinists,  there  are  almost  as  few  points  held  in  common,  and 
as  little  affinity  of  feehng,  as  between  evangelical  Christians 
and  Unitarians ;  and  whose  system,  upon  the  principle  that 
extremes  meet,  we  regard  as  being  as  fatal  to  the  souls  of  men 
as  Unitarianism  itself.  If  he  was  ever,  in  this  country,  regarded  as 
a  standard  writer,  of  which  I  have  no  proof,  he  has  long  ceased 
to  be  considered  such ;  as  many  other  ancient  Calvinistic  authors 
have  been  superseded,  as  authorities,  by  later  and  better  writers, 

*  Bellamy's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  336.  t  Vol.  ii.  pp.  369,  370. 

+  Dickinsoji's  Sermons,  p.  205. 
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Since  the  days  of  Edwards,  and  Bellamy,  and  Hopkins,  and 
West,  and  Snialley,  and  the  younger  Edwards,  the  number  of 
transatlantic  authors  is  small,  whose  authority  has  been  relied 
on,  upon  points  of  doctrine.  The  New  England  theology,  as 
it  has  been  called,  having  so  modified  the  statement  of  many 
cardinal  doctrines,  as  to  render  such  authorities  nearly  obsolete. 
I  never  heard  Twiss  referred  to  by  my  theological  instructer,  Dr. 
Dwight,  as  authority  in  any  case,  and  never  referred  to  at  all 
but  in  terms  of  strong  disapprobation,  on  account  of  the  extrem- 
ity to  which  he  carried  matters.  To  quote  Twiss,  therefore, 
as  evidence  that  the  Calvinists  of  Boston  and  New  England 
hold  to  the  doctrine  of  infant  damnation,  is  not  less  unjust  than  it 
would  be  for  us  to  quote  the  most  revolting  opinions  of  Priestley, 
Belsham,  and  tlie  German  school,  as  confirmation  strong  o{  what 
is  believed  in  Boston  and  Massachusetts  by  the  higher  and  moi-e 
serious  Unitarians,  who  would  be  shocked  at  their  licentious 
opinions  as  much,  perhaps,  as  I  should. 

Antinomians  are,  indeed,  called  Calvinists;  and  so  are  Socinians 
called  Unitarians.  But  to  quote  the  one  as  evidence  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  other,  is  as  preposterous  as  it  is  unreasonable.  But  it 
seems  that  Twiss  was  prolocutor  (moderator)  of  tlie  Westminster 
Assembly.  True.  But  this  is  the  first  time  1  have  ever  heard  this 
fact  alleged  as  evidence  that  the  Assembly  believed  with  Twiss  on 
the  particular  subject  of  the  future  state  of  infants.  Did  the  Synod 
of  Dort  agree  in  all  things  with  their  moderator  ?  Do  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Congregational  ministers  of  Massachusetts  agree 
always  with  their  moderator  ?  And  will  they  take  the  sentiments 
of  their  last  prolocutor  in  evidence  for  what  they  all  believe  ?* 

For  what  purpose  the  reviewer  has  produced  quotations  from 
Dr.  Gill,  a  Baptist  author,  who  has  never  in  this  country  been 
received  as  a  standard  writer  by  Calvinists  of  other  denominations, 
I  am  unable  to  divine;  unless  it  be,  that,  not  satisfied  with  slandering 
all  the  Calvinists  of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tions, he  desired  and  sought  occasion  to  throw  the  same  unmerited 
stigma  upon  our  brethren,  the  Baptists  ;  for  Gill,  though  a  learned 
man,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  distinguished  commentator,  has  never 
been  ranked  by  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  among  their 
"  most  approved  authors."  He  has  never  been  received  as  a 
standard  writer  among  us  at  all.  His  commentaries  were  recom- 
mended exclusively  by  Baptists;  and  even  these  speak  in  com- 
mendation of  his  work  on  the  whole,  and  not  as  approving  all 
that  he  taught;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  on  some  points  he  leaned 
towards  Antinomianism,  and  that  one  of  the  most  pious  and 
influential  ministers  of  this  cityf  has  been  heard  to  deprecate  the 
tendency,  and  the  actual  influence,  of  some  of  his  opinions  upon 
the  churches  of  his  denomination  in  certain  portions  of  this  country. 

•*  Dr.  Bccclicr  was  liiinsclf  the  last  moderator.— jBrf.  t  Dr.  Bakhviii. 
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The  following  testimony  from  my  Rev.  Brother,  of  the  Baptist 
denomination,  will  show  with  what  wanton  injustice  that  large  and 
respectable  class  of  evangehcal  Christians  to  which  he  belongs, 
liave  been,  by  implication,  involved  with  us  in  the  odium  of  hold- 
ing to  the  damnation  of  infants. 

"  In  relation  to  Dr.  Gill,  although  he  was  distinguished  for  great 
learning  and  piety,  yet  his  Body  of  Divinity  is  far  from  being 
received  as  audiority  by  the  Baptists.  There  are  comparauvely 
few,  who  embrace  his  doctrinal  views.  I  have  been  a  Baptist 
minister  more  than  twenty  one  years,  and  have  had  opportunities 
of  a  very  extended  acquaintance  with  ministers  of  my  own  de- 
nomination, both  in  Great  Britian  and  in  the  United  States ;  but, 
in  all  my  intercourse,  I  never  have  heard  one  individual,  either  in 
the  ministry,  or  out  of  it,  express  his  belief  in  the  damnation  of  in- 
fants. Nor  do  I  think  there  is  one  person  among  the  orthodox  of 
any  denomination,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  the  least  degree 
of  respect,  that  admits  the  sentiment. 

Many  ministers,  both  in  their  preaching  and  writings,  have 
clearly  shewn  that  infants  will  be  saved.  Not  so  much,  however, 
for  the  purpose  of  convincing  their  own  people  of  this  delightful 
truth,  as  to  correct  the  misrepresentations,  and  to  remove  the  re- 
proaches, which  had  been    cast  upon  them    by  the  enemies  of 

evansielical  religion.  Tk  c  55 

^  ^  Daniel  Sharp. 

Boston,  March  18,  1828. 

Theophilus  Gale. — "  So  great  is  the  Majestic  of  God,  and 
so  Absolute  his  Dominion,  as  that  he  is  obnoxious  to  no  Laws, 
Obligations,  or  Ties  from  his  Creature  :  this  Absolute  Justice  or 
Dominion  regards  not  any  qualities  or  conditions  of  its  object ;  but 
God  can,  by  virtue  hereof,  inflict  the  highest  torments  on  his  inno- 
cent Creature,  and  exempt  from  punishment  the  most  nocent. 
By  this  Absolute  Justice  and  Dominion  God  can  inflict  the  great- 
est torments,  even  of  Hel  itself,  on  the  most  innocent  Creature."* 

The  reviewer  subjoins  : 

Absolute  justice  indeed !  And  tliis  doctrine  has  been  taught  by  men,  and 
has  been  received  by  men  ;  and  doctrines  founded  upon  it,  and  which  neces- 
sarily imply  its  truth,  are  still  eagerly  inculcated  and  greedily  received  ;  and 
men's  understandings  have  been  so  debased,  their  moral  sentiments  have  been 
BO  brutified,  that  they  have  not  had  enougji  sense  or  spirit  or  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong,  to  lead  them  to  ask  in  what  the  absolute  justice  of  a  Calvinistic 
God,  might  differ  from  the  absolute  justice  of  the  Prince  of  Hell.t 

Having  perceived  the  mistakes  of  the  reviewer  in  translation, 
we  thought  it  due  to  the  memory  of  a  "  learned  "  and  good  man, 
"  the  author  of  a  book  once  very  famous,"  to  examine  whether  the 

*  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  part  iv.  p.  3G7. 
t  Clirist.  Examiner,  vol.  iv.  No.  5.  p.  44L 
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extract  gave  us,  not  the  "truth"  only,  but  "  the  whole  truth."  On 
turning  to  Gale,  our  astonishment  was  never  surpassed.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  his  views  of  what  he  calls  absolute  justice  are  not  fully 
explained  by  the  reviewer.  He  evidently  means  by  it,  God's  right 
to  do  whatever  he  will,  in  opposition  to  any  opposing  claim  or  obli- 
gation; a  right  derived,  first,  from  the  absolute  and  unerring  per- 
fection of  his  will ;  and  secondly,  from  his  right  of  creation  5  and 
thirdly,  from  the  consideration,  that  what  God  actually  wills,  will  be 
for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  and  the  highest  good  of  the  uni- 
verse. In  this  view  of  the  subject,  he  asserts,  that  ah  whom  God 
creates  may  be  dealt  with,  in  respect  to  happiness  or  misery,  for 
the  general  good,  without  any  reference  to  character.  But  he 
does  not  say  that  this  is  the  actual  maxim  of  the  divine  adminis- 
tration. On  the  contrary,  he  teaches,  most  expressly,  that  it  is 
not.  What  he  calls  "  ordinate  justice,"  is  the  actual  rule  of 
moral  government;  to  which  men  had  no  claim,  but  which,  being 
adopted  voluntarily,  and  given  to  them  by  revelation  and  by  prom- 
ise, is  the  immutable  rule  of  the  divine  administration.  And  this, 
reader,  is  no  other  than  the  principle  of  reward  and  punishment 
according  to  character  and  deeds,  as  the  following  quotation  will 
abundantly  show. 

"Proposition  5.  So  far  as  God  hath  obliged  hiriiseJf  by  the  consti- 
tution of  his  own  TVil  and  Word,  his  ordinate  Justice  ever  regards 
the  Constitution  and  Q^ualities  of  the  object.  God's  ordinate  Jus- 
tice being  the  same  with  his  Veracitie  and  Fidelitie,  it  alwaies  re- 
spects such  Qualhies  and  Conditions,  as  its  object,  by  reason  of 
his  own  constitution,  is  invested  with.  For  God,  in  the  execu- 
tions of  his  ordinate  Justice,  assumes  the  qualitie  of  a  Judge  : 
and  a  Judge  cannot  duely  abstain  from  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice ;  neither  is  Justice  duly  administred,  unlesse  the  Qualitie  of 
the  objects,  and  merits  of  the  cause  be  fully  inspected  and  con- 
sidered. God's  ordinate  Justice  as  Rector  and  Judge  of  the  Al  is 
chiefly  exercised  in  the  reduction  of  althings  to  that  equalitie  and 
order,  which  his  Divine  Wisdom  and  Wil  has  prescribed  unto 
them.  Hence  these  two  things  necessarily  follow  diis  Divine  or- 
dinate Justice :  1.  It  never  exerts  it  self,  but  where  those  Qualities 
and  Condhions,  which  it  has  prescribed  its  object,  be  found.  As 
it  never  punisheth  any  but  for  sin  ;  so  it  never  rewards  any  but 
the  Godly,  &lc.  2.  Wherever  these  Conditions  or  Qualhies  are 
found,  it  necessarily  exerts  it  self.  It  cannot  but  punish  sin  where- 
ever  it  be  ;  neither  can  it  but  reward  holiness  if  sincere.  There 
is  a  necessitie,  not  Physic  but  Moral,  attendes  al  its  egresses  ;  and 
that  from  the  free  Constitution  of  the  Divine  Wil."* 

In  view  of  this  exhibition,  I  remark. 

That   the  reviewer  has  misrepresented    Gale   as  flagrantly  as 
Professor  Norton  has  mistranslated  Calvin.     He  has  quoted  his 

*  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  part  iv.  p.  373. 
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ideas  of  absolute  justice  in  a  manner  so  insulated  and  unexplained, 
as  makes  his  unqualified  language  more  alarming  and  offensive 
than  his  real  meaning.  He  has  also  given  Gale's  ideas  of  absolute 
justice  in  such  a  manner  as  implies  that  it  is  the  rule  by  which 
God  actually  administers  his  moral  government.  And  he  has 
produced  the  glaring  passage  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  infant  dam- 
nation ;  when,  from  the  whole  connexion,  it  is  perfectly  manifest, 
that  Gale  had,  in  his  own  mind,  no  reference  to  that  subject  what- 
ever. 

And  diis  is  not  all.  He  charges  Calvinistic  ministers  of  the 
present  day  with  giving,  and  their  hearers  with  greedily  receiving, 
representations  of  the  character  of  God,  which  liken  him  to  the 
"Prince  of  hell."  And  he  says  that  the  understandings  of 
these  ministers  and  their  hearers,  are  "  so  debased,"  and  "  their 
moral  sentiments  so  brutified,"  that  they  have  not  "  sense,"  nor 
"  spirit,"  nor  "  knowledge  of  right  or  wrong,  enough  to  distinguish 
between"  the  character  of  God  and  the  Devil. 

This,  we  suppose,  must  be  regarded  by  us  as  that  speaking  the 
truth  in  love  of  which  Unitarians  are  emulous  to  set  us  an  exam- 
ple ;  and  that  charity  which  Dr.  Channing  eulogizes  as  the  pe- 
culiar delight  of  Unitarians  ;  and  an  illustration  of  those  honied 
accents  whicli  flow  so  smoothly  in  the  last  number  of  the  Chris- 
tian Examiner.  "  We  are  reluctant  to  speak  anything  con- 
nected with  the  sore  and  bitter  irritations  of  these  times.  We 
would  to  God,  that  good  and  sober  men  could  be  suffered  to 
pursue  their  course  more  quietly.  Our  very  souls  are  pained  and 
sick  of  every  day's  story  and  every  body's  strife.  May  the  time 
come,  yet  we  dare  not  pray  for  its  speedy  coming,  when  humble 
and  modest  men  of  whatever  name,  may  go  to  their  graves  in 
peace.  Yet  it  is  from  the  natural  reluctance  which  many  of  us 
feel  to  speak  of  controversy,  that  we  are  charged  with  covering 
up  the  differences,  or  reducing  them  to  matters  of  small  account. 
Let  us  then  task  ourselves  to  say  something  of  these  things."* 

'  The  words  of  his  mouth  were  smoother  than  butter,  but  war 
was  in  his  heart.  His  words  were  softer  than  oil,  yet  were  they 
drawn  swords.  There  is  a  generation,  O  how  lofty  are  their  eyes, 
and  their  eyelids  are  lifted  up.  There  is  a  generation  whose 
teeth  are  as  swords  and  their  jaw  teeth  as  knives.' 

A  hideous  figure  of  their  foes  they  draw, 
Nor  lines,  nor  looks,  nor  sliades,  nor  colours  true  ; 
And  this  grotesque  design  expose  to  pubhc  view  ; 
And  jet  the  daubing  pleases  ! 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Lyman  Beecher. 

(To  be  conlinued.) 

*  Christ.  Examiner,  vol.  v.  No.  1.  pp.  2,3. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims. — Sir, 

In  the  Review,  inserted  in  your  last  number,  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  Magazine,  recently  commenced  at  Berlin  in  Prussia,  in- 
formation of  a  liighly  interesting  character  was  communicated  to 
the  public,  respecting  the  past  arid  present  state  of  religion  in 
Germany.  I  send  you  some  additional  particulars  on  this  impor- 
tant subject,  which  will  be  interesting  to  your  readers.  They  are 
derived  from  the  following  sources,  viz.  The  State  of  Religion  in 
Germany ;  in  a  series  of  Discourses  preached  before  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  England,  1825  ;  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose, 
M.  A.  of  Trinity  College,  and  Vicar  of  Harsham ;  who  has 
travelled  and  resided  in  Germany. — Reflexions  sugerees  par  Van- 
nonce  du  Concours  qui  doit  s^ouvrir  pour  la  JVomination  de  Deux 
Professeurs  a  la  Facidtc  de  Tkeologie,  Protestante  de  VAcademie 
de  Montatiban,  Par  M.  Stopfer,  ancien  Pasteur ;  inserted  in 
the  Archieves  du  Christianisme  du  xix.  Siecle,  Septicme  Annie. 
— A  Review  of  these  works  in  the  Eclectic  Review.  And  a  Letter 
from  the  Rev.  B.  Kurtz,  a  Lutheran  clergyman  of  this  country 
who  lately  visited  Germany,  dated  May  14,  1827. 

The  system  of  the  German  Neologists  is  thus  described  by  the 
Eclectic  reviewer. 

"  The  outline  of  their  scheme  is  this  : — That  the  moral  contents 
of  the  Bible  are  a  Revelation  from  God,  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  all  intellectual  proficiency  and  practical  improvements  are 
gifts  of  Divine  Providence. — That  the  book  of  Genesis  is  a  col- 
lection of  the  earliest  traditions  concerning  the  origin  and  primeval 
history  of  the  human  race,  containing  some  facts,  but  mingled  with 
much  allegory,  mythology,  and  fable. — That  the  institutions  of  the 
Israelitish  nation,  were  the  admirable  inventions  of  Moses  and  his 
coadjutors ;  the  claim  of  a  divine  origin  having  been  cleverly  as- 
sumed, and  ably  sustained,  to  obtain  the  credit  and  obedience  of 
a  barbarous  people. — That  the  prophets  were  the  bards  and  pa- 
triotic leaders  of  their  country,  warmed  with  the  love  of  virtue, 
roused  by  the  inspiration  of  genius,  using  the  name  of  the  Lord 
to  arouse  torpid  and  selfish  minds,  and  having  no  other  insight  into 
futurity  than  the  conjectures  which  were  suggested  by  profound 
political  views,  and  by  access  to  the  secrets  of  camps  and  cabinets. 
That  Jesus  was  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  men,  possessing  pecu- 
liar genius,  and  an  elevation  of  soul  far  above  his  age  and  nation. 
That,  seeing  his  countrymen  sunk  in  ignorance  and  superstition,  and 
apprized  of  the  depravity  of  the  idolatrous  nations,  he  formed  the 
grand  conception  of  a  pure,  simple,  and  rational  religion,  founded 
on  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead,  enjoining  universal  virtue,  having 
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as  few  positive  doctrines  and  outward  institutions  as  possible,  and 
therefore  adapted  to  all  times  and  all  countries. — That,  in  order 
to  accomplish  his  purpose  the  more  readily  and  safely,  he  entered 
into  a  temporary  compromise  with  the  popular  opinions  and  phrase- 
ology, assuming  to  be  the  IMessiah  whom  the  nation  expected,  and 
applying  to  himself  various  passages  of  the  prophets,  such  as  were 
calculated  to  excite  the  highest  veneration. — That,  by  superior 
natural  science,  and  by  dexterously  availing  himself  of  fortunate 
coinc'^l.ences,  he  impressed  the  bulk  of  the  people  with  the  belief 
of  his  possessing  supernatural  powers, — an  artifice  very  excusable 
on  account  of  its  benevolent  and  virtuous  motive. — That,  by  the 
envy,  revenge,  and  selfish  policy  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  lead- 
ers, he  was  condemned  to  die;  that  he  was  fastened  to  a  cross, 
but  (in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  previous  management  by  some 
friends  in  power)  was  not  mortally  hurt ;  that  he  was  taken  down 
in  a  swoon,  and  laid  in  a  cool  and  secluded  recess  within  a  rock, 
where,  by  the  skill  and  care  of  his  friends,  animation  was  restor- 
ed.— That,  when  recovered,  he  concerted  measures  with  his  con- 
fidential adherents  for  carrying  on  his  noble  and  generous  views  ; 
that,  from  a  secure  retirement,  known  to  only  a  very  few  of  his 
most  intimate  disciples,  he  directed  their  operations  ;  and  that,  in 
a  personal  interview  near  Damascus,  he  had  the  admirable  address 
to  conciliate  Saul  of  Tarsus,  and  persuade  him  to  join  the  cause 
with  all  the  weight  of  his  talents. — That  he  probably  lived  many 
years  in  this  happy  retirement,  and,  before  his  death,  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  his  moral  system  was  extensively  received 
both  by  Jews,  and  by  men  of  other  nations. — That  this  religion, 
though  a  human  contrivance,  is  the  best  and  most  useful  for  the 
general  happiness  of  mankind,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  supported 
and  taught,  at  least  till  the  prevalence  of  philosophical  morality 
shall  render  it  no  longer  needful. 

"  Such  a  system  as  this  is  held  boldly  and  throughout  by  some, 
and  by  others  in  various  degrees  of  approximation.  They  go 
under  the  denominations  of  Rationalists,  JVeologists,  and  Anti- 
supernaturalists ;  and  we  have  been  informed  that  other  terms 
are  employed  to  express,  like  the  nomenclature  of  a  West  In- 
dian population,  the  differing  shades  and  hues  of  this  belief  or 
nonbelief. 

"The  most  celebrated  supporters  of  this  system,  in  some  or  other 
of  its  gradations,  are  believed  to  be,  or  to  have  been,  Paulus, 
Eichhorn,  Eckermann,  Gesenius  the  author  of  the  Hebrew  Lexi- 
con, Gabler,  Wegscheider,  Bretschneider,  Van  Hemert  of  Am- 
sterdam, Schiller  the  late  dramatist  and  historian ;  and  to  these  we 
fear  we  must  add  Heinrichs,  Niemeyer,  and  Schleiermacher,  the 
autlior  of  A  Critical  Essay  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  which  has 
been  translated  into  English.  These  writers  have  certainly  render- 
ed useful  services  to  the  cause  of  Bible  learning.     In  numerous 
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dissertations,  essays,  and  commentaries,  they  have  contributed  stores 
of  Oriental  and  Rabbinical  attainments  to  the  illustration  of  history, 
allusions,  and  phraseology,  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments. 
It  is  especially  worthy  of  observation,  that,  in  their  bringing  out 
of  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  they  fre- 
quently state  certain  opinions  and  persuasions  as  entertained  hy 
the  apostles,  which  are  no  other  than  the   great   doctrines  of 
religion,  as  held  by  the  orthodox  churches  of  ancient  and  modern 
times.     These  are,  the  ascribing  to  Christ  those  attributes  which 
are  peculiar  to  Deity ;  the  assertion  of  an  expiatory  design  in  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ ;  the  referring  of  all  events  to  the 
decrees  and  providence  of  God ;  the  reality  and  necessity  of  Di- 
vine influence  in  order  to  true  hoHness  in  principle  and  action;  the 
existence  and  temptations  of  wicked  spirhs ;  and  the  immediate 
happiness  or  misery  of  the  human  soul  on  its  separation  from  the 
body.     It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  making  these  statements,  the 
Rationalist  interpreters  are  most  careful  to  avoid  the  declaration  of 
their  oivn  belief ;  they  appear  to  keep  ever  in  view  the  character 
under  which  they  write,  that  of  mere  narrators  of  what  were  the 
opinions  of  other  men,  in  a  distant  age.     But  it  is  obvious,  that 
this  very  character,  this  confinement  to  the  bare  construing  of  the 
text,  and  the  cold  assertion  of  its  meaning,  this  very  indifference 
(whether  real  or  affected)  to  that  meaning,  and  all  united  with  the 
admitted  skill  of  the  writers,  in  all  the  critical  requisites,  renders 
their  testimony  of  greater  value.     Nor  should  we  forget  one  con- 
sideration more  :  that,  if  these  interpreters  had  followed  their  own 
evident  bias,  they  would  have  given  a  sense  to  each  passage,  of  a 
very  different  character  from  that  which  they  have   done.     As, 
when  Porphyry  and  Jidien,  and  the  malignant  Jew  who  wrote  the 
Toldoth  Jesu,  admit  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  but  satisfy 
themselves  by  referring  them  to  magic  as  the  cause,  we  feel  the 
value  of  their  testimony,  but  are  unmoved  by  their  arguing  ;  so, 
in  tliis  case,  we  accept  the  deposhions  of  enemies  to  evangelical 
doctrines,  that  those   doctrines  ivcre  believed  and  taught  hy  the 
apostles,  while  our  feelings  towards  the  authors  of  the  depositions 
are  those,  not  of  approbation,  but  of  strong  censure  and  deep  pity. 
"  The  Latin  writings  of   Koppe  and  his  continuators,  of  the 
younger   Rosenmiiller,   Schleusner,   and   Kuinol,   have  been  the 
chief  instruments  in  making  Englishmen,  to  a  limited  degree,  ac- 
quainted with  the  existence  and  opinions  of  this  school  of  spurious 
tlieology ;  and  the  intercourse  of  our  Bible  societies  has  brought, 
more  effectively  than  any  other  method  was  likely  to  have  done, 
before  the  minds  of  Christians  in  general,  an  exhibition  of  the  evil 
itself,  and  of  the  means  by  which  Divine  Providence  is,  we  trust, 
counteracting  it.    But  the  Latin  works  of  the  authors  just  mentioned, 
(of  whom  the  two  latter  are  narrators,  not  supporters  of  the  system, 
and  E.  F.  C.  Rosenmiiller  appears,  by  the  more  recent  publica- 
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tlons  of  his  Scholia,  to  have  relinquished  it,)  and  of  some  who 
are  less  extensively  known  among  us,  do  not  amount  to  a  complete 
exhibition  of  the  case.  It  is  in  the  vernacular  wn-itings  of  the 
authors  referred  to,  that  we  must  seek  for  the  full  exposition  of 
their  opinions,  and  the  application  of  those  opinions ;  and  it  is  in 
the  vernacular  writings  also  of  some  of  their  countrymen,  that  we 
can  obtain  their  best  confutation.  It  is  our  earnest  wish,  that  the 
lovers  of  truth,  and  of  really  free  and  rational  inquiry,  would  do 
all  in  their  power  to  promote  the  study  of  the  German  language  in 
our  own  country ;  we  are  persuaded  that  it  would  be  found  the 
best  w-ay  of  making  tlie  poison  inefficient,  and  the  antidote  suc- 
cessful. 

"  Mr.  Rose  gives  the  following  sketch  of  the  radical  principles 
and  the  character  of  the  antichristian  party. 

"  The  Rationalizing  divines  have  done  this, — they  have  chosen 
to  suppose  a  system  which  they  think  reasonable,  which  they  think 
ought  to  be  the  Christian  system  ;  and  they  resolved  to  make  it  so 
at  any  expense  of  Scripture.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
their  wdiole  system  of  historical  interpretation  is  built  on  these 
notions,  and,  loudly  as  its  excellency  is  vaunted,  I  cannot  but  con- 
sider it  most  fallacious  and  dangerous.  That  a  real  and  sound 
interpreter  of  God's  word  must  add,  to  a  critical  knowledge  and 
complete  familiarity  w^ith  its  language,  the  widest  historical  knowl- 
edge, the  knowledge  of  the  opinions,  pursuits,  and  customs  of  the 
Jewish,  and  indeed  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  nations;  that,  in 
examining  the  words  and  phrases  of  Scripture,  the  peculiar  opin- 
ions and  habits  of  thought  existing  at  the  time  of  the  writer,  and 
likely  to  influence  his  style,  must  be  investigated,  is  most  true  : 
but  this  is  not  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  Rationalists ;  this  is  the  old 
and  sound  grammatical  interpretation  which  was  used  by  critics  far, 
very  far,  superior  to  any  one  of  them,  and  long  before  the  existence 
of  their  school,  and  which  will  be  used  by  future  critics  when  that 
school,  its  follies,  and  its  mischief,  have  passed  away,  and  are  for- 
gotten. What  is  peculiar  to  them  is  this;  that,  in  interpreting  the 
New  Testament,  their  first  business  is  always,  not  to  examine  the 
words,  but  to  investigate  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  writer, 
and  his  knowledge  of  religion,  the  opinions  of  his  age  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  finally,  the  nature  of  what  he  delivers.  From  these,  and 
not  from  the  loords,  they  seek  the  sense  of  Christ's  and  his  follow- 
ers' discourses;  and  they  examine  the  words  by  these  previous  no- 
tions, and  not  by  grammatical  methods.  They  seek  for  all  which 
Christ  said,  in  the  notions  held  by  the  Jews  in  his  time ;  and  contend 
that  those  are  the  points  first  to  be  studied  by  an  interpreter. 
They  seek  thence  to  explain  the  histoiy,  the  dogmatical  part  of  the 
New  Testament,  nay,  those  very  discourses  of  Christ  in  which  he 
delivers  points  of  faith  and  morals  ;  and  thus  to  inquire,  not  what 
the  Founder  of  om*  religion  and  his  disciples  really  thought  or 
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said,  in  each  passage  and  in  each  sentence,  regularly  explained  on 
acknowledged  rules  of  interpretation,  but  what  they  might  have, 
said  a:id  ought  to  have  said,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  times 
and  their  own  knowledge  of  religion ;  not  what  Christ  really  meant 
in  such  a  discourse,  but  how  the  Jews  ought  to  have  understood 
it ;  not  u'hat  the  apostles  wrote,  but  ivhether  what  they  wrote  is 
true,  according  to  right  reason  ;  not  what  they  actually  taught,  but 
what  they  must  have  taught  from  the  limits  of  their  own  minds  and 
the  state  of  men  and  things  in  their  days ;  and  lastly,  what  they 
would  have  taught  in  other  times  and  to  other  men.  This  is  the 
Rationalist's  style  of  interpreting  Scripture  ;  a  style  which  no 
commentator  even  on  profane  writers  w^ould  ever  dream  of  adopt- 
ing.— The  worst  specimens  of  this  style  are  not,  I  believe,  in 
common  use  among  us  ;  but  the  student  should  remember,  that 
there  is  something  of  this  spirit  even  in  Schleusner,  a  larger  portion 
even  in  Rosenmiiller,  and  that  Kuinol  at  least,  perpetually  details 
the  wildest  dreams  of  some  of  the  wildest  of  this  school." 

"This  concise  and  just  statement  is  (from  the  words  "  what  is 
peculiar  to  them,"  and  with  the  exception  of  the  last  sentence) 
little  more  than  a  translation  from  the  venerable  Dr.  C.  C.  Titt- 
mann's  Preface  to  his  Meletemata  Sacra,  pp.  13,  14,  published 
at  Leipzig  in  1816.     The  passage,  in  that  able  writer,  is  followed 
up  by  an  ample  exposure  of  the  preposterous,  delusive,  and  per- 
nicious character  of  the  whole  theory.    Mr.  Rose  might  have  said, 
that  these  pretended  interpreters  do  not  all  set  up  as  the  idol  to 
be  dominant,  that  "  which  they  think  ought  to  be  the  Christian 
svstem ;"  for  many  of  them  seem  to  have  no  system  at  all  in  their 
minds ;  to  be  intent  only  on  pulling  down  ;  to  have  no  notions  of 
religion,  doctrinal  or  practical,  but  a  bundle  of  negative  ideas.    Jn 
addition  to  his  just  remark,  that  what  he  first  describes  is  "  the  old 
and  sound  grammatical  interpretation,"  we  deem  it  a  duty  to  say, 
that  the  whole  compass  of  interpretative  theology  does  not  present 
a  more  illustrious  example  of  this  method  of  faithful  investigation, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  commentaries  of  Calvin.     The  astonish- 
ing sagacity  of  that  Reformer,  the  clearness  of  his  habits  of  thinking, 
his  orderly  disposal  of  materials,  his  early  studies  in  jurisprudence, 
and  above  all,  the  eminent  gifts  of  Divine  grace,  which  shone  in 
him,  rendered  him  pre-eminent  as  a  solid,  lumious,  impartial,  and 
truly  rational  interpreter.      This  praise  has  been  conceded  by 
persons  who  were  far  removed  from  his  theological  sentiments. 
We  beg  also  to  inteqiose  a  suggestion  relative  to  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  last  sentence  from  JMr.  Rose.     The  excess  of  caution 
is  the  safer  side ;  but  the  statement  is  too  loosely  made.     We  think 
much  better  of  Schlevisner  than  to  give  him  over  to  the  Neologists; 
and  we  believe  that  Mr.  Rose  would  be  equally  unwilling  to  do 
so.     Can  any  person  of  sensilnlity  read  his  Preface  to  his  last 
work  (Lexicon  in  LXX.)  without  receiving  a  strong  impression 
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of  his  integrity,  humility,  candor,  and,  we  hope  that  we  may  add, 
piety  too  ?  JVIr.  Rose  should  have  told  us  whether  he  means  both 
the  Rosenmuilers,  or  only  the  son.  The  observation  is,  in  but  a 
slight  degree,  applicable  to  the  father.  His  Scholia  on  the  New 
Testament  are  a  very  useful  compilation  from  Grotius  and  other 
Arminian  commentators,  and  from  the  German  writers  of  moderate 
principles,  whose  paragraphs  are  copied  abundantly  without  ac- 
knowledgement. With  regard  to  the  son,  we  are  glad  of  this 
opportunity  to  state,  that,  in  the  recent  edition  of  his  Scholia  on  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and  Isaiah,  and  in  his  new  Avorks  on  Jere- 
miah and  the  other  prophets,  he  has  made  some  important  retrac- 
tations of  his  former  opinions,  and  has  advanced  sentiments  which 
will,  we  hope,  forever  separate  him  from  Neologist  divines.  The 
statement  relative  to  Kuinol  is  unfair.  Mr.  Rose  should  not  have 
omitted  to  mention  that,  though  he  does  indeed  state  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  anti-supernaturalist  school,  he  renders  his  readers  an 
important  service  in  so  doing,  as  he  adduces  arguments  on  the  other 
side  for  the  satisfactory  establishment  of  the  truth,  though  not 
always,  we  confess,  with  so  much  life  and  earnestness  as  we  could 
wish.  These  friendly  remonstrances,  justice  compels  us  to  make, 
though  we  are  far  from  approving  of  all  that  Kuinol  says,  or  of 
his  manner  of  saying  it." 

The  principal  immediate  cause  of  the  rise  and  prevalence  of 
Naturalism  in  Germany,  was  stated  in  the  Review  in  your  last 
nimiber,  viz.  the  Aristotelian  garb  which  had  been  given  to  the- 
ology by  the  divines  of  that  country.  The  following  additional 
causes  are  mentioned  by  the  Eclectic  reviewer. 

"1.  The  unhappy  idea,  which  had  a  wide  and  pestiferous  influ- 
ence at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  of  making  men  disciples 
of  Christ  by  governmment  edicts  and  ecclesiastical  mandates. 
From  this  wretched  principle  arose  the  chief  evils  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  which  produced  the  oppression  and 
banishment  of  indinduals  who  would  not  renounce  all  at  once  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  this  by  magistrates  who  had  them- 
selves but  just  quitted  that  communion ; — the  murder  of  Servetus 
and  many  other  deeds  of  horrid  persecution  by  even  good  men; — 
the  division  of  the  Pro^stant  interest  into  the  two  parties  of  the 
Reformed  or  Calvinistic,  and  the  Evangelical  or  Lutheran  ; — the 
fierce  enmities  and  intolerance  on  both  sides; — the  thirty  years' 
war; — the  enforcing  of  the  use  of  appropriating  formularies  by  the 
whole  population  of  a  country ; — the  bringing  all  young  people  to 
the  sacramental  communion  ;  and,  in  a  little  time,  the  training  up 
for  the  holy  ministry  those  who  had  given  no  evidence  of  being 
holy  persons. 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  that  the  enevitable  consequences 
of  this  state  of  religious  profession  would  be,  first,  formalism  and 
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pharisaism,  subtle  self-righteousness  under  the  names  and  forms  of 
evangelical  doctrine  ;  then,  hypocrisy,  in  all  degrees  and  shapes  j 
then,  indifference  to  sentiment,  a  mutual  and  tacit  understanding 
tx>  regard  confessions  and  formularies  as  articles  of  peace  rather 
than  of  faith,  the  exclusive  preaching  of  the  external  evidences  of 
revelation,  and  of  a  dead  morality  j  and,  finally,  the  avoved  repu- 
diation of  fundamental  truths. 

"  2.  We  find  another  melancholy  source  of  the  evil,  in  the  spirit 
and  operation  of  a  State  Religion.  Hence  it  is  that  irreligious 
men  are  constituted  rulers,  directors,  and  agents  in  the  worship, 
profession,  and  government  of  the  church.  Such  men  are  radi- 
cally enemies  to  the  holy  truths,  as  well  as  duties  of  God's  word ; 
and,  in  the  long  run,  they  are  sure  to  manifest  their  departure  from 
them.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  a  man,  without  renewmg 
grace,  lies  under  a  mental  inability,  or  any  sort  of  natural  incapac- 
ity, for  attaining  a  '*  true  knowledge  of  theological  science."  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  persuaded,  that  nothing  is  wanting  but  the 
moral  fitness  of  the  mind,  that  is,  a  right  state  of  the  will  and 
affections,  a  proper  exercise  of  the  voluntary  powers,  the  springs 
of  character  and  action.  These  moral  powers,  in  the  man  who  is 
unregenerate,  (we  speak  not  of  baptism,  but  of  that  divinely  con- 
ferred and  inwardly  received  blessing  which  the  Liturgy  calls  spir- 
itual regeneration  and  the  everlasting  benediction  of  God's  heaven- 
ly washing,)  are  so  hostile  to  all  true  goodness,  that,  although  such 
a  man  may  understand  theological  truth  never  so  extensively,  in  a 
manner  that  is  merely  intellectual  and  theoretical,  he  has  no  per- 
ception of  its  divine  excellency,  its  holy  beauty,  its  intrinsic  charms, 
which,  if  we  may  use  the  well  known  words,  are  only  (puvccvra 
cvvroTtjiV'  His  mind,  because  of  its  governing  principles,  is 
*'  enmity  against  God  ;" — "  it  apprehendeth  not  that  which  cometh 
from  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  it  is  to  him  foolishness,  and  he  cannot 
conceive  of  it  [i.  e.  aright  and  as  he  ought  to  do,]  since  it  must  be 
judged  of  according  to  the  principles  of  divine  influence."* 

"  3.  We  esteem  as  a  great  accessory  cause  of  this  moral  pesti- 
lence, the  separation  of  a  devout  and  serious  spirit  from  theological 
discussions  and  biblical  interpretations.  This  monstrous  impro- 
priety did  not  show  itself  all  at  once.  It  took  root,  we  fear,  in  the 
dry  gravity  and  coldness  of  some  commentators  of  the  Remonstrant 
and  Arian  schools,  whose  works  were  introduced  and  powerfully 
recommended  in  Germany,  about  eighty  years  ago.  It  gradually 
increased  unto  more  ungodliness,  especially  in  the  University  Lec- 
tures ;  and  quirk,  jibe,  and  inuendo  were  without  scruple  used,  in 
close  connexion  with  the  most  serious  and  awful  subjects.  The  sa- 
cred names  and  attributes,  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  of  heaven,  every 
doctrine  and  precept,  every  promise  and  threatening,  of  the  divine 

'■^  We  ciic  the  Icxl  ticcordiiig  to  the  paiaphnistic,  but,  we  conceive,  just  translation  of 
Michacli.s. 
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word,  were  readily  associated  with  any  form  of  jest  and  silly  witti- 
cism.   We  cannot  acquit  John  David  Michaelis  from  a  heavy  share 
in  this  guilt ;  yet,  we  must  observe,  that  those  of  his  works  which 
have  been  translated  into  English  seem,  in  this  respect,  more  faulty 
than  his  Scripture  commentaries.     So  far  as  our  acquaintance  with 
the  latter  has  extended,  we  have  been  gratified  with  observing  less 
intrusion  of  his  constitutional  levity,  and  more  seriousness  of  sen- 
timent and  expression,  than  appears,  for  instance,  in  the  English 
Version,  by  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Smith,  of  his  "Mosaic  Law." 
"4.  We  mention  one  other  powerful  cause;  the  miserable  intoler- 
ance of  the  Protestant  States  of  Germany.    Had  religious  freedom 
existed,  or  even  a  liberal  and  paternal  toleration  of  dissidents,  the 
population  of  a  town  or  village,  in  which  Neologism  got  possession 
of  the  parish  pulpit,  would  most  probably  have  formed  a  separate 
congregation  with  a  pastor  of  their  own  choice,  and  the  Gospel  of 
the  Reformation  and  of  apostolic  Christianity  would  have  main- 
tained its  ground ;  yea,  it  would  have  flourished  and  triumphed. 
But  the  horror  of  any  approach  to  popular  liberty,  united  with  the 
inveterate  evil  of  subjecting  all  public  worship  to  the  prescriptive 
meddlings  of  the  Government,  was  the  characteristic  malady  of 
all  the  German  principalities,  great  and  small.     In  some  of  them, 
among  whom  the  Prussian  States  deserve  honorable  mention,  the 
evil  has  been  abated  in  a  considerable    degree ;    but  in  others, 
particularly  those  under  Austrian  dominion  or  influence,    it  has 
awfully  increased   since  their  deliverance  fpom  Napoleon's  iron 
grasp.     Thus,  the  grand  remedy  has  been  shut  out,  which,  other- 
wise, it  is  morally  certain,  would  have  been  applied  ;  and  the  peo- 
ple, compelled  to  attend  the  parish  church,  or  to  enjoy  no  public 
religion  at  all,  have  been  brought  down,  with  scattered  exceptions, 
happily  now  becoming  numerous,  to  the  level  of  their  unchristian 
and  antichristian  teachers.     The  same  would  have  been  the  case 
in  our  own  country,  had  not  the  non-conformists  made  their  self- 
sacrificing  stand  against  ecclesiastical  usurpation,  and  had  not  the 
Revolution  under  king  William  secured  the  liberty  of  conscientious 
separation.      The  cause  of  the  Evangehcal  Dissenters  operated 
both  as  a  remedy  and  as  an  example  to  the  remains  of  piety  in 
the  Establishment.     Without  it.  Popery  or  formalism  would,  ac- 
cording to  appearances,  have  secured  an  ascendency  fatal  to  all  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain.     At  the  present  moment,  also,  the  re- 
vival of  religion  in  France  is  setting  strongly  into  the  channel  of  a 
peaceable,  but  uncompromising  separation  from  the  Protestant  State 
Establishment,  with  its  salaried  clergy,  a  royal  veto  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  its  ministers,  and  a  royal  right  of  arbitrary  dismissal." 

Of  the  effects  of  the  prevalence  of  Neological  opinions,  and  of 
their  inculcation,  from  the  chairs  of  theological  and  other  Profes- 
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sors,  from  the   pulpit,  and  from  the  press,  we  have  the  following 
account  by  Mr.  Rose. 

"  The  two  effects  which  appear  probable,  have  really  occurred. 
As  to  the  existence  of  a  widely  spread  indifference,  [to  rehgion  in 
general,]  I  may  appeal  to  the  German  divines  themselves.  They 
have  published  a  very  large  number  of  treatises,  containing  loud 
complaints  of  the  total  indifference  existing  towards  all  religious 
considerations.  And  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  many  instances, 
these  complaints  come  from  those  very  persons  who  have  been 
foremost  in  producing  the  mischief.  They  who  have  been  most 
eager  in  rejecting  all  that  is  positive  in  religion,  are  surprized 
that  men  have  become  careless  as  to  the  negative  part  which 
they  have  left.  Bretschneider  has  published  a  pamphlet  on 
this  subject,  called  Ueber  die  Unkirchlichkeit  dieser  Zeit,  Go- 
tha,  1822;  in  which  he  says,  that  so  many  have  been  pnhlished 
that  he  doubts  if  anything  new  can  be  said.  Some  of  his  state- 
ments are  very  strong  on  the  subject.  He  thinks  that  the  indif- 
ference began  after  the  seven  years'  war,  (p.  2.)  and  I  have  little 
doubt  myself,  that  in  considering  the  religious  state  of  Ger- 
many at  more  length  than  I  have  been  able  to  do,  the  distracted 
state  of  the  country  during  so  large  a  part  of  the  two  last  centuries, 
must  be  taken  into  the  account,  as  very jjnfavor able  to  the  cause. 
But  (p.  3.)  he  states  that  this  indifference  is  spread  among  all  class- 
es; that  (p.  4.)  the  Bible  used  to  be  found  in  every  house  ;  that 
very  many  made  it  a  law  to  read  a  chapter  every  day,  or  at  least 
every  Sunday  ;  that  it  must  have  been  a  very  poor  family,  where  a 
Bible  was  not  a  part  of  the  marriage  portion  :  but  that  now,  very 
many  do  not  possess  one,  or  let  it  lie  neglected  in  a  corner  ;  that 
(p.  5.)  now  hardly  one  fifth  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  receive  the 
Sacrament,  or  confess  ;  that  few  attend  the  churches,  which  are 
now  too  large,  though  fifty  years  ago  they  were  too  small ;  that 
few  honor  Sunday,  but  that  many  make  it  a  day  for  private  busi- 
ness, or  for  work ;  and  (p.  9.)  that  there  are  now  few  students  in 
theology,  compared  with  those  in  law  or  medicine  ;  and  that  if 
things  go  on  thus,  there  will  shortly  not  be  persons  to  supply  the  va- 
rious ecclesiastical  offices." 

The  other  effect  mentioned  by  JMr.  Rose  of  the  prevalence  of 
Rationalism  is,  that  "  many  have  openly  deserted  the  Protestant 
church,"  and  joined  the  Cathohc  communion  ;  seeking  "  in  the 
bosom  of  a  church,  which,  in  the  midst  of  all  its  dreadful  corrup- 
tions, at  least  possessed  the  form  and  retained  the  leading  doctrines 
of  a  true  church,  the  peace  which  they  sought  in  vain  amid  die 
endless  variations  of  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany,  and 
their  gradual  renunciation  of  every  doctrine  of  Christianity." 

But  as  our  readers  are  already  informed,  a  brighter  day  has 
again  dawned  upon  this  land  of  the  reformation,  of  the  revival  of 
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evangelical  doctrines  and  piety  in  that  interesting  country,  we 
have  the  following  account  from  M.  Stapfer,  and  his  reviewer  in 
the  Eclectic. 

"  While  the  illustrious  school  of  Storr  has  been  following  out 
and  destroying,  one  after  another,  all  the  sophisms  of  this  system, 
all  its  rash  fictions,  all  its  gratuitous  combinations,  the  very  character 
of  which  renders  them  totally  inadmissible  in  solid  exegesis ;  some 
profound  thinkers  (Schelling,  Plouquet,  CEtinger,  Hegel,  Bilfinger, 
C.  G.  Schmid,  Bockshammer,  &ic.  chiefly  of  the  kingdom  ot 
Wiirtemburg  and  from  the  university  of  Tiibingen,)  have  been 
proving  to  even  the  most  prejudiced  minds  the  doctrine  of  a  mi- 
raculous revelation,  and  displaying,  with  new  evidence,  its  intimate 
and  perfect  connexion  with  the  great  designs  of  human  existence, 
and  the  sublimest  sentiments  of  the  Deity."...."  Eichhorn's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament  was  written  Avith  the  design  of 
applying  the  principles  of  the  school  of  Heyne,  (so  happily  em- 
ployed in  illustrating  some  parts  of  the  Grecian  mythology,  and 
the  origin  of  many  historical  traditions  of  classical  antiquity,)  some- 
times openly,  sometimes  more  covertly,  to  all  the  moral  phenomena 
and  miraculous  events  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Every  thing  is 
squared  to  human  proportions ;  and  that  with  such  art  and  show  of 
erudidon,  as  to  effect  a  stealing  away  from  the  reader's  attention  of 
the  frail  foundation  which  supports,  and  the  purely  conjectural 
nature  of  the  materials  which  form,  the  chief  parts  of  this  vast 
structure. — In  Germany,  a  multitude  of  works  have  appeared, 
which  search  his  hypothesis  to  the  bottom,  and  turn  the  results 
of  his  researches  completely  upon  himself.  Jahn,  Meyer,  Kelle, 
the  pupils  of  Storr,  (in  various  dissertations  published  by  Flatt, 
Suskind,  and  Bengel,  in  their  Periodical  Collections,  1792  to 
1824,)  have  not  left  a  single  one  of  Eichhorn's  bold  assertions 
without  an  impartial  and  solid  examination. — Eichhorn  had  the 
ascendant  from  1790  to  1807.  Since  that  time,  his  writings  have 
found  a  counterpoise,  and  may,  therefore,  be  read  with  advantage 
in  the  country  where  the  controlling  works  are  at  the  student's  side. 
Gesenius  now  rules  in  Hebrew  literature ;  and  he  has  proved  Eich- 
horn to  have  been  the  dupe  of  his  own  imagination,  and  to  have 
thought  himself  excused  from  bringing  reasons  for  his  opinions  that 
would  stand  the  test  of  sound  criticism. — Numerous  authors  of  the 
first  order  (I  mention  only  Krummacher,  Liicke,  De  Meyer  of 
Frankfort,  Tholuck  of  Berlin,  Winer  of  Leipzig,)  have  not  only 
shown  the  deepest  grief  at  the  profane  w^ay  in  which  some  cele- 
brated commentators  have  treated  the  sacred  books,  but,  in  their  o\^ti 
exegetical  works,  they  have  given  examples  of  the  holy  reverence 
which  becomes  a  Bible  interpreter.  Tholuck  in  particular,  in  his 
spirited  Defence  of  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament,  has  proved, 
by  arguments  drawn  from  a  profound  knowledge,  both  of  the  He- 
brew code  and  of  the  genius  of  the  Oriental  nations,  that  Jesus 
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Christ  is  the  centre,  the  key,  the  solution,  of  the  annals  and  insti- 
tutions of  Israel." 

"M.  Stapfer  goes  on  to  affirm  the  fact  of  a  decided  and  widely 
spreading  change,  among  the  theologians  and  scholars  of  Germany, 
to  an  humble  submission  to  the  Gospel.  We  may  mention,  that  the 
German  translator  of  Mr.  Rose  acknowledges  this  fact,  (p.  107,) 
but  presumes  to  impugn  the  motives  of  those  once  distinguished 
advocates  of  false  Rationalism,  who  have,  as  he  expresses  it, 
"  thrown  themselves  into  the  arms  of  historical  faith,  or  of  fanati- 
cism, or  of  mysticism."  He  lays  down  the  gratifying  fact,  tliat,  on 
the  Continent,  there  is  a  very  perceptible  increase  of  men  of  let- 
ters and  science,  who  maintain  the  Divine  authority  of  Christianity, 
and  openly  profess  its  distinguishing  sentiments.  He  gives  instan- 
ces, with  justificatory  citations  :  Miiller,  the  most  learned  historian 
of  modern  times ;  Creutzer,  the  antiquary ;  Koppen,  the  meta- 
physician ;  Heinroth,  the  great  physiologist.  Schleiermacher  him- 
self has  labored  to  show,  that  the  way  in  which  he  understands 
the  work  of  Christ  in  the  spiritual  deliverance  of  man,  is  something 
more  than  a  moral  mehoration  produced  by  the  purity  of  his  doc- 
trine and  the  superiority  of  his  example  ;  and  he  protests  against 
assimilating  Jesus  to  any  other  benefactors  of  mankind.  Kaiser, 
Ammon,  and  De  Wette  have  clearly  renounced  the  self-styled 
Rationalism. 

"  The  number  and  excellence  of  the  works  now  issuing  from  the 
Protestant  body  in  that  country,  and  in  Swhzerland,  call  for  the 
admiration  and  the  devout  gratitude  of  all  who  love  the  Gospel, 
and  are  concerned  for  the  best  interest  of  mankind." 

On  the  same  interesting  topic  our  fellow  citizen,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kurtz,  speaks  as  follows  :* 

"  In  Germany  the  religion  of  the  Redeemer  is  gaining  ground. 
Rationalists,  so  called,  by  which  is  meant  a  large  and  learned  class 
of  people  in  this  hemisphere,  somewhat  similar  to  our  Unitarians ; 
yes,  whose  principles  are  often  even  more  objectional  than  those  of 
the  rankest  Socinians,  are  beginning  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves, 
and  though  they  formerly  gloried  in  the  name  of  Rationalists,  they 
now  entirely  disclaim  the  appellation,  and  their  ranks  (a  few  years 
ago  so  formidable)  have  of  late  been  considerably  thinned  by  the 
increasing  and   overpowering  influence  of  true  evangelic  religion. 

•This  letter  commences  thus: — "TLnrvKT,  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  Augustin  Monas- 
feri/,  Luther's  Cell,  May  14,  1827.  Dear  Brotlier  Shaefier.  From  the  heading  of 
my  letter  you  will  perceive  that  I  have  selected  a  very  interesting'  place  to  write  in. 
Yes,  it  is  a  fact,  that  I  am  at  present  in  the  Augustin  Jlonastery,  m  Erfurt,  seated  in 
the  monastic  cell  of  the  immortal  Reformer,  at  the  same  table  at  which  he  so  often  sat 
and  wTote,  with  his  Bible  lying  at  my  left  hand,  his  inkstand  at  my  right,  and  manuscripts 
of  him  and  Melancthon  his  coadjutor,  suspended  in  a  frame  to  the  wall  in  my  front, 
and  several  other  Lutheran  relics,  which  are  caretully  preserved  in  the  cell,  to  gi-atify 
the  curiosity  of  strangers  and  travellers,  who,  when  they  come  to  Erfurt,  never  fail  to 
visit. this  little  room  with  one  window,  and  record  their  names  in  a  book  which  is  kept 
here  iot  that  purpo«e." 
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In  Berlin,  the  metropolis  of  Prussia,  a  very  populous  and  splendid 
city,  where  I  spent  seven  weeks,  and  therefore  had  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  state  of  religious  matters,  the  cause 
of  Christ  is  triumphant.  A  few  years  since  this  great  city  was  in 
a  most  deplorable  condition,  both  in  a  moral  and  religious  point 
of  view.  Christ  was  hanished  from  the  pulpit  as  well  as  from  the 
desk  of  the  Professor  ;*  unbelief  and  scepticism  were  the  order  of 
the  day;  and  he  who  dared  to  declare  his  belief  in  the  Scriptures  as 
the  inspired  word  of  God,  was  laughed  at  as  a  poor  ignorant  mystic : 
and  now,  the  very  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  fact.  In  no  city  have 
I  met  with  so  many  humble  and  cordial  followers  of  the  Lamb  ;  in 
the  university  a  mighty  change  has  taken  place,  and  from  almost 
ev^ery  pulpit  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  is  ably  vindicated,  and  the 
efficacy  of  his  atoning  blood  is  held  forth  and  proclaimed  in  strains 
at  which  the  very  angels  cannot  but  rejoice,  and  which  the  stoutest 
heart  is  often  unable  to  resist.  We  also  meet  with  Bible  societies 
all  over  Germany  ;  and  in  Saxony,  the  Lutheran  church  is,  at  this 
moment,  forming  a  missionary  society  for  the  evangehzation  of 
the  North  American  Indians." 


MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

PROTESTANTISM    IN    FRANCE.i 

Letter  of  Peter  Bayssiere. 

(Continued  from  p.  56.) 

I  read  the  promise  that  Jesus  Christ  made  to  the  tliief  crucified  on  his  right 
hand,  who  said  to  him,  '♦  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  king- 
dom." Luke  xxiii.  42,  43.  If  there  had  been  a  purgatory,  and  if  any  one  must 
remain  there  some  time,  it  was  doubtless  this  malefactor,  condemned  by  human 
laws,  and  probably  stained  with  many  crimes.  Notwithstanding,  the  Saviour 
said  to  him,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  to-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise." 

I  read  in  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  viii.  1 :  "  There  is  therefore  now 
no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus  ;"  a  declaration  directly  op- 
posed to  purgatory,  which  supposes  that  Christians  are,  after  this  life,  exposed  to 
a  thousand  torments. 

I  read  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ix.  27,  that  "  it  is  appointed  unto  men 
once  to  die,  but  after  this  the  judgment," — which  proves  indubitably,  that  tho 
destiny  of  the  good  and  the  bad  is  irrevocably  fixed,  from  the  time  of  their 
death  ;  and  that  there  is  no  purgatory  from  which  masses,  prayers,  or  rather 
gold  and  silver,  can  deliver  any  one. 

I  read,  besides,  in  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John,  i.  7,  that  "  the  blood  of  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  cleanseth  from  all  sin  ;"  which  excludes  any  other  kind  of  puri- 
fication, and  manifestly  contradicts  the  doctrine  of  purgatory. 

Lastly,  I  read  in  the  Apocalypse,  xiv.  13,  that  "  blessed  are  the  dead  who  die 
in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  :  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from 
their  labors  ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them."    Another  declaration  wliich  con- 

*■  There  is  a  flourishinf;  university  in  Berlin,  with  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  -stu- 
tients,  and  a  proportionable  number  of  Professors. 
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firms  wliat  the  preceding  passages,  and  many  others  which   it    would   take  too 
long  to  transcribe  here,  prove  in  so  convincing  a  manner. 

Not  having  found  a  single  passage  in  the  New  Testament,  which  spoke  in  fa- 
vor of  purgatory  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  having  marked  and  considered  those 
which  I  liave  just  quoted,  and  many  otliers  which  directly  opposed  this  doctrine, 
I  saw  clearly,  that  the  idea  of  this  tenet  had  never  entered  the  minds  of  those, 
whom  I  was  so  foolish  as  to  believe  the  inventors  of  the  Gospel.  You  think 
rightly,  my  dear  children,  that  this  discovery  was  not  very  likely  to  cement  the 
bonds  which  attached  me  to  the  Romish  church,  nor  to  confirm  me  in  a  belief, 
to  which  I  had  never  been  well  disposed. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  not  satisfied  ;  I  wished  to  know  positively  whence  the 
priests  had  derived  this  vain  bug-bear.  This  desire,  which  did  not  cease  to  tor- 
ment me  for  several  days,  led  me  to  think  that  the  pope  was  doubtless  the  in- 
ventor of  it ;  and  Irom  that  time,  I  began  to  wish  to  seek  again  who  the  pope  was, 
and  what  were  his  rights  to  impose  such  a  belief.  I  had  read  often,  and  had  often 
heard  it  said  and  preached,  that  St.  Peter  was  the  chief,  the  prince  of  the  apostles, 
that  he  had  been  the  first  pope  of  Rome,  and  that  all  the  popes  who  had  come 
after  him,  had,  in  succeeding  him,  inherited  all  his  rights  and  prerogatives. 

I  had  a  desire  to  see  what  the  New  Testament  would  say  on  this  suliject,  and 
I  immediately  undertook  a  second  reading  with  the  same  i'eelings  with  which  I 
at  first  commenced  ;  that  is  to  say,  absorbed  by  a  single  object,  having  in  view 
only  to  assure  myself  if  the  apostle  Peter  had  really  been  appointed  chief  of  the 
apostles,  and  placed  at  Rome  to  govern  all  the  other  pastors,  and  to  rule  over  all 
churches. 

This  reading,  performed  with  an  attention  of  which  I  should  not  perhaps  now 
be  capable,  resulted  in  convincing  me  that  the  sovereignty  of  St.  Peter  was  no 
better  established  by  the  New  Testament,  than  the  first  doctrine  Avhich  1  had 
sought  there  ;  and  that,  unquestionably,  the  pope  had  not  an  evangelical  origin. 

I  found  in  Matt.  iv.  L^,  19,  20,  the  call  addressed  to  Simon,  who  was  called 
Peter:  but  this  call  did  not  appear  tome,  and  is  not,  really  different  from  that 
which  was  addressed  to  Andrew  his  brother,  and  to  the  other  apostles. 

In  chapter  x.  of  the  same  Gospel,  I  remarked  also,  that  the  first  mission  which 
Jesus  Christ  gave  them,  was  absolutely  the  same  for  all,  without  any  particular 
prerogative  to  any  one.  True,  Peter  is  there  found  the  first  named  ;  but  it  is  a 
priority  of  number  only,  which  does  not  prove  any  distinction,  or  any  superiority. 
It  was  necessary  that  some  one  should  be  named  first.  I  made  again  the  same 
remark  on  the  last  commission  which  they  received,  on  the  day  of  the  ascension 
of  their  Master,  and  which  is  related  in  Matthew  xxviii.  11>,  20  ;  in  Mark  xiv.  15  ; 
and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  i.  8.  .  This  commission,  although  expressed  in 
different  terms  in  the  three  places,  is  still  the  same,  and  does  not  difier  in  an}' 
thing  essential.  It  is  given  to  all,  indiscriminately  ;  and  to  all  it  is  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  the  same  promises,  at  the  same  time  that  it  confers  on  them 
equal  rights  and  equal  powers. 

The  lf<th  and  IKth  verses  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  in 
which  it  is  said,  "Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  1  will  build  my  church,''  &c. 
arrested  me  a  moment,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  mistaking  the  true  sense  of  this 
declaration.  But  having  reflected  that  Christ  had  interrogated  all  the  apostles, 
in  verse  15th,  and  that  it  was  the  sentiment  of  them  all  that  Peter  liad  expressed 
in  his  forward  answer  of  verse  Kith,  I  perceived  that  Jesus  Christ  had  address- 
e'd  equally  to  all,  the  words  which  seemed  to  be  said  to  Peter  only  ;  and  that  no 
supremacy  is  attributed  to  him  there,  any  more  than  in  the  preceding  passages. 

I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  when  1  read  in  John  xx.  215,  that  Jesus  Christ, 
speaking  to  all,  had  addressed  to  them,  afterwards,  the  same  promise,  saying, 
"Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them  ;  and  whosesoever  sins 
ye  retain,  they  are  retained."  I  was  confirmed  in  it,  by  what  St.  Paul  says  to 
the  Ephesians,  ii.  20,  21 :  "And  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  cliief  corner  stone,  in  whom  all  the 
building,  fitly  framed  togetlier,  groweth  unto  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord."  And 
lastly,  1  was  confirmed  in  it  by  what  St.  John  relates  in  the  Apocalypse,  xxi.  14  : 
"And  the  wall  of  the  city  had  twelve  foundations,  and  in  them  the  names  of  the 
twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb." 

In  all  these  passages,  and  many  others  which  I  forbear  to  mention,  I  perceived 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  announced  as  the  true  foundation,  as  the  corner  stone  on 
which  the  Christian  churcli  rests ;  that  all  the  apostles,  and  all  the  prophets, 
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were  equally  appointed  to  be  the  foundation  of  it,  but  only  because  all  their  doc- 
trine relates  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  principal  object  of  it;  and  1  was  con- 
vinced that  St.  Peter  was  in  no  way  more  distinguished  or  more  elevated,  than 
his  companions  in  the  work.  Though  I  did  not  then  comprehend,  as  well  as  I 
now  do,  the  Gospel  sense  of  the  18th  and  ]9tli  verses  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  of 
Matthew,  I  nevertheless  remained  persuaded  that  the  papacy,  or  the  sovereignty 
of  St.  Peter,  could  not  reasonably  be  deduced  from  them. 

The  last  step  of  my  conviction,  that  St.  Peter  was  in  nothing  above  the  rest  of 
the  apostles,  was  seeing  what  lie  himself  says  in  his  first  Epistle,  v.  1  :  "The 
elders  who  are  among  you  1  exhort,  who  am  also  an  elder."  It  was  but  to  see 
wiiat  St.  Paul  says,  2  Corinthians  xi.  5:  "For  I  suppose  I  was  not  a  whit  behind 
the  very  chiefest  apostles."  It  was  but  to  see  that  Paul,  as  he  relates  it  himself, 
opposed  Cephas,  or  Peter,  to  Ids  face  because  he  vms  censurable  ;  and  he  rebuked 
hiin  strongly  before  every  body,  because  he  compelled  the  Gentiles  to  live  as  the 
Jews.  It  was  but  to  see  how  the  faithful  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  Acts  xi.  2, 
3,  made  no  difficulty  to  reprove  Peter,  because  that  he  had  been,  and  eaten,  with 
the  imcircumcised  ;  how  they  asked  him  the  reason  of  his  conduct ;  and  how  this 
apostle  hastened  to  justify  himself,  by  recounting  to  them,  in  order,  in  what 
manner  tlie  thing  had  happened.  Finally,  it  was  but  to  see  Acts  viii.  14  : 
''Now  when  the  apostles,  which  were  at  Jerusalem,  heard  that  Samaria  had  re- 
ceived the  word  of  God,  they  sent  unto  them  Peter  and  John." 

There  is  not  tlie  least  doubt,  said  I  to  myself,  reading  again  and  again  all  the 
testimonies,  that  Peter  was  in  all  things  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  and  had 
no  advantage,  no  jurisdiction,  over  them.  If  he  had  been  really,  if  they  had  be- 
lieved him,  or  if  he  had  believed  himself,  the  chief,  the  prince  of  the  apostles, 
the  sovereign  pastor  of  the  church,  is  it  credible,  that  he  would  have  called 
himself  an  elder  like  the  other  elders  ?  Is  it  credible,  that  Paul  would  have 
pretended  that  he  was  in  notliing  inferior  to  Peter,  or  would  have  attempted  to 
oppose  him  to  his  face,  and  to  reprove  him  publicly  .''  Is  it  credible  that  private 
Christians,  simple  laymen,  would  have  been  permitted  to  dispute  with  him, 
would  have  dared  to  demand  the  reason  of  his  conduct ;  and  that  he  would  have 
felt  under  obligation  to  satisfy  them,  by  hastening  to  justify  himself* 

Is  it  credible  in  short,  that  he  would  have  been  sent  by  the  other  apostles, 
that  he  would  have  received  their  orders,  when,  if  he  had  been  the  chief,  it  was 
for  him  to  command  and  send  them  .' 

Nothing  more  could  be  necessary  to  convince  me,  that  all  which  the  Romish 
church  says,  of  the  pre-eminence  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  popes, 
his  pretended  successors,  was  a  fabrication,  stripped  of  all  probability  ;  or,  at 
least,  no  more  taught  in  the  Gospel,  than  that  of  purgatory. 

If  I  was  astonished  at  this,  I  was  not  less  so  at  not  finding  in  all  the  New  Tes- 
tament a  single  word  which  says,  or  even  led  me  to  suppose,  that  St.  Peter  had 
ever  preached,  or  had  ever  been  at  Rome,  where  the  Catholics  pretend,  and  be- 
lieve, as  an  article  of  faith,  that  he  was  the  first  pope. 

The  book  of  Acts  keeps  the  most  profound  silence  with  respect  to  it,  and  gives 
us  no  reason  to  suppose  it.  All  the  Epistles,  also,  leave  this  fact  enveloped  with 
a  veil  which  renders  it  still  more  doubtful.  In  those  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatiaiis, 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians,  the  second  to  Timothy,  that  to  Phil- 
emon, all  written  from  Rome,  at  different  periods,  and  tliat  to  the  Hebrews, 
written  from  Italy,  in  which  it  would  be  natural  to  find  this  fact  established, 
there  is  no  mention  of  it.  In  the  four  last,  the  apostle  speaks  of  his  companions 
in  sufferings,  labors,  and  the  work  of  the  Lord  ;  but  he  says  not  a  word  of  Pe- 
ter, as  being  with  him.  He  would  doubtless  have  named  him,  as  he  did  Tychi- 
cus,  Onesimus,  Aristarchus,  Luke,  Demas,  Eubulus,  Pudens,  Limus,  and 
Claudia,  if  Peter  had  been  at  Rome  ;  but,  among  all  these  names,  we  seek  for 
his  in  vain.  It  is  not  there,  nor  is  anything  found  which  relates  to  the  resi- 
dence of  tliis  apostle  in  the  capital  of  the  world.  In  my  opinion,  this  does  not 
prove  that  he  exercised  the  popedom  there.  Lastly,  his  own  Epistles  tend  no 
more  to  prove  it.  The  first,  (and  without  doubt  the  second  also,)  was  writ- 
ten from  Babylon,  not  to  the  Romans,  but  to  the  strangers,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Hebrews  converted  to  Christianity,  scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cap- 
padocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia  ;  countries  in  which,  it  appears  certain,  that   this 

*  The  popes,  his  pretended  succes.sors.havc  not  been  so  complaisant  5  they  have  known 
better  the  value  of  their  authority.     Note  to  the  Paris  Edition. 
♦ 
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apostle   particularly   exercised   his   ministry,   after    having,   for   some   years, 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  church  at  Antioch. 

Behold,  my  children,  how  I  obtained  the  assurance  that  these  two  mighty 
springs  of  the  Romish  church,  purgatory  and  papacy,  had  not,  at  least,  been 
forged  by  the  authors  of  the  Gospel.  Though  before  this  discovery,  I  had 
not  been  very  zealous  in  the  belief  of  the  papists  on  these  two  points,  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  a  singular  interest  I  took  in  the  opinions  I  had  just  acquired. 
The  New  Testament,  which  I  was  then  far  from  regarding  as  the  deposit  of 
Divine  Revelation,  appeared  to  me  a  collection  of  precious  documents  ;  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  began,  from  that  time,  by  presenting  me  a  new  means 
of  power,  to  inspire  me  with  more  confidence,  than  it  had  ever  before  done. 

Engaged  by  the  two  readings  which  I  had  just  completed  in  an  effort  of 
of  mind,  which,  though  new  and  laborious  for  a  poor  mechanic  like  myself, 
nevertheless  did  not  cease  to  offer  some  attractions,  I  felt  myself  excited  to 
continue  my  researches. 

I  have  already  informed  you,  my  dear  children,  of  my  invincible  repugnance 
to  commune  after  the  manner  of  the  Romish  church.  I  have  told  you,  that 
nothing  on  earth  could  have  persuaded  me  to  this  action,  by  which  they  pre- 
tend that  the  creature  eats  his  Creator,  and  I  never  could  think  of  it  without  un- 
easiness and  horror.  This  dogma,  which  teaches  that  Jesus  Christ  is  present 
in  body  and  in  soul,  in  the  host,  and  that  every  communicant  is  nourished  in 
reality,  by  his  flesh  and  his  blood,  is,  of  all  the  dogmas  of  papacy,  that  which  in- 
spired me  with  the  most  aversion  for  the  Christian  religion,  to  which  I  attribu- 
ted it,  and  v.'hich  contributed  the  most  to  detain  me  in  infidelity. 

My  whole  attention  was  directed  to  this  dogma,  when  I  re-commenced  my 
researches  of  the  Gospel.  I  read  the  New  Testament  a  third  time  without 
quitting  it,  entirely  occupied,  as  before,  with  the  one  object  wMch  I  had  in 
view. 

I  found  nothing  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  or  St.  Luke,  which 
led  me  to  suppose  that  the  authors  might  have  believed  in  the  real  and  corpo- 
real presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
words  at  its  institution,  related  by  the  first,  chapter  xxvi.  26,  28,  by  the  sec- 
ond, chapter  xiv.  22—24,  and  by  the  third,  chapter  xxii.  19,  20; — these 
words,  related,  with  some  slight  variations,  by  the  three  Evangelists,  and  which 
I  took  great  care  to  bring  together  and  compare,  offered  to  my  mind  no  other 
idea  than  that  of  a  commemorative  ceremony,  designed  to  preserve  and  retrace 
the  remembrance  of  the  sufferings,  the  passion,  and  death  of  Christ.  In  the 
miserable  state  of  infidelity  in  which  I  then  was,  they  could  not  make  me  feel 
the  grandeur,  the  sanctity,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament ;  nevertheless, 
they  gave  me  ideas  of  it  which  I  still  retain. 

I  did  not  then  find  the  dogma  of  the  real  presence  taught  there  ;  but  I 
thought  I  had  found  it  formally  establislied  in  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John, 
vi.  51,  53 — 57.  When  I  read  these  words :  "  I  am  the  living  bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven.  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  forever  ; 
and  the  bread  that  I  will  give  him  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of 
the  world.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  3^ou,  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
Man.  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and 
drinkelh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life  ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day. 
For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  my 
flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  him."  When  I  had  read 
these  words,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  they  had  probably  given  rise  to  the  belief 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.  I  even  thought,  that  he  who  had  committed  them  to 
writing,  had  only  a  view  to  found  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence.  I  was  then 
tempted  to  stop,  and  to  carry  no  farther  my  researches  on  a  doctrine,  which  1 
believed  I  had  found  clearly  taught,  and  whose  absurdity  had  always  been  so 
shocking  to  me.  I  felt  then  an  extreme  disgust  to  the  Gospel.  Nevertheless, 
inwardly  excited  by  an  invisible  Power,  which  was  then  unknown  to  me,  but 
which  1  now  recognize  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  author  of  Divine  Revelation  ; 
drawn,  as  if  againsi  my  will,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  would  one  day  make 
me  appreciate  and  receive  Ihe  truth  of  his  word,  and,  for  the  moment,  preserve 
me  from  an  error,  which  would  perhaps  have  forever  removed  me  iVom  the  foun- 
tain of  living  waters  ; — inwardly  excited  and  drawn  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  1  took 
up  my  Teslamcnt,  wliich  I  had  for  y  moment  cast  aside,  and  having  rc-coni- 
mcnced  tin-  (it It  of  Jolin.  I  read  it  through,  which  I  had  not  done  before. 
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When  I  arrived  at  the  63d  verse,  I  was  struck,  as  if  by  a  ray  of  light,  which 
suddenly  discovered  to  me  the  mistake  I  had  at  first  made,  concerning  the  signi- 
fication of  the  six  verses  transcribed  above,  and  which  made  me  attach  a  new 
value  to  the  Gospel.  After  having  read  :  '•  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth  ;  the 
flesh  profiteth  nothing ;  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and 
they  are  life."  I  had  the  key  of  the  chapter,  and  the  dogma  of  the  real  presence 
was  no  longer  found  there  for  me.  I  saw  that  it  was  not  at  all  a  question  there, 
to  receive  into  the  mouth,  grind  between  the  teeth,  and  introduce  into  the 
stomach,  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  understood  that  the  words  eat 
and  drink  were  there  figuratively  used,  and  signified  nothing  but  to  know  Christ, 
to  come  to  him,  and  believe  on  him,  as  it  is  explained  in  verse  '35th,  of  the  same 
chapter,  in  which  Christ  says:  "  I  am  the  bread  of  life  ;  he  tliat  cometh  to  me 
shall  never  hmiger  ;  he  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never  thirst."  It  was,  then, 
demonstrated  clear  as  the  day,  that  Jesus  Christ  expected  to  be  eaten  and  drank 
only  spiritually,  and,  as  I  now  understand  it,  by  faith,  which,  when  it  is  living 
and  acting  in  our  he.  rts,  unites  us  to  him  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  clothes  us 
with  his  infinite  merits,  at  the  same  time  that  it  purifies  and  sanctifies  our  views, 
our  sentiments,  our  desires,  and  our  wills. 

After  having  thus  discovered  my  error,  I  felt  more  inclined  than  ever  to 
pursue  my  reading,  and  to  see  if  the  dogma  of  the  real  presence  would  not  be 
better  established  by  what  remained  to  be  read.  The  farther  I  advanced,  my 
dear  children,  the  more  I  was  convinced,  that  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles 
had  ever  thought  of  it.  It  would  doubtless  take  too  long  to  relate  here,  all  the 
passages  expressly  contradicting  this  revolting  dogma.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
quote  a  few. 

I  found  in  the  b'.ok  of  Acts,  i.  9  and  11,  that  the  apostles  saw  Christ  raised 
to  heaven,  supported  by  a  cloud  which  took  hiui  out  of  their  sight,  and  that  two 
angels  appeared  to  them,  and  said,  "  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing 
up  into  heaven  .'  This  same  Jesus,  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven, 
shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  liim  go  into  heaven."  Has  a  priest, 
said  I,  has  a  Roman  Catholic,  assisting  at  the  mass,  and  ready  to  commune,  ever 
seen  Jesus  Christ  come  from  heaven  in  this  manner  to  place  himself  in  the  host  .■' 
Yet  the  angels  said  that  he  would  come  from  heaven  in  like  manner. 

I  found  in  the  same  book,  iii.  21,  that  heaven  must  receive  Christ  until  the 
times  of  restitution  of  all  things.  He  is  not  then  bodily  present  upon  earth,  said 
I  again. 

I  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  iii.  1,  that  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  from  which  I  drew  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  not  present  in  body 
and  soul  on  so  many  altars,  and  in  so  great  a  number  of  hosts,  as  this  doctrine 
supposes. 

I  found,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ix  and  x,  tlie  strongest  declarations, 
not  only  against  the  real  presence,  but  against  the  whole  system  of  the  mass,  by 
which  they  pretend  to  renew  daily  the  passion  and  sacrifice  of  Clirist.  St.  Paul 
says,  that  "  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made  with  haiids,  but  into 
heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us ;"  and  he  also  says, 
that  "  he  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many  ;  and  unto  them  that  look  for 
him  shall  he  appear  the  second  time,  without  sin,  unto  salvation."  He  has  said, 
that  "  by  the  will  of  God  we  are  sanctified,  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ  once  for  all ;  who,  after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  for- 
ever sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God."  All  this  demonstrated,  with  the  utmost 
evidence,  that  the  dogma  of  the  real  presence  and  all  that  follows  from  it,  was 
as  remote  from  the  faith  of  the  apostle,  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  or  paradise 
from  hell. 

In  short,  my  dear  children,  the  words  of  the  institution,  which  I  found  related 
by  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xi,  and  on  which  I  stopped  and  returned  several  times,  left 
me  not  the  shadow  of  doubt,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church  on  the 
eucharist,  was  without  foundation  in  the  Gospel,  and  consequently  taken  from 
another  source. 

In  effect,  all  the  discourse  of  Christ  in  instituting  the  Lord's  Supper,  posi- 
tively announces,  that  it  is  a  memorial  which  he  established,  and  which  he 
wished  to  leave  behind  him.  After  having  taken,  blessed,  and  broken  the  bread, 
he  commands  that  it  should  be  eaten  in  remembrance  of  him.  After  having  pre- 
sented the  cup  to  drink,  he  adds  ;  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,  as  often  as 
ye  drink  it."     The  words,  "  This  is  my  body  ;  this  cup  is  the  new  testament  in 
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my  blood,"  appeared  to  me  only  what  they  really  are,  that  is,  figurative  expres- 
sions, which  signify  that  the  bread  represented  his  body,  and  that  the  wine  rep- 
resented his  blood.  These  words  neither  change  nor  modify  in  any  way  the 
principal  idea,  the  idea  of  memorial,  which  appears  in  all  this  act  of  Jesus 
Christ.  And  if  it  had  been  possible  that  they  could  deceive  me,  and  that  I  could 
take  them  in  the  sense  of  the  reality,  I  should  have  been  soon  undeceived  by 
reading  the  words  which  immediately  follow,  which,  alone,  overthrow  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  presence,  and  the  whole  edifice  of  the  mass.  These  are  the 
words ;  "  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show 
the  Lord's  death  till  he  come." 

After  this  declaration,  joined  to  so  many  others,  what  more  proof  was  neces- 
sary that  St.  Paul  did  not  believe  that  the  host  was  Jesus  Christ .'  I  saw,  then, 
that  he  taught  clearly  by  that,  that  it  is  bread  which  is  eaten  at  the  communion, 
and  wine  which  is  drank,  and  not  the  real  flesh  and  real  blood  of  the  Son  of 
God.  I  saw  that  he  taught,  that  the  Lord  is  not  present  at  the  sacrament,  in 
the  sense  of  the  Romish  church,  since  he  says,  that,  in  partaking  of  it,  we  show 
the  Lord's  death  till  he  come.  I  saw  that,  according  to  St.  Paul,  it  is  false  that 
the  priests  hold  in  their  hands  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  that  they  oflfer 
it  a  sacrifice  in  the  mass. 

Here,  my  children,  I  suspended  my  researches.  Convinced,  as  deeply  as  pos- 
sible, that  the  dogma  of  the  real  presence  was  not  taught  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, my  conclusion  was,  that  it  must  have  the  same  origin  as  papacy  and 
purgatory. 

I  had  been  absent  from  my  ordinary  employment  the  whole  of  the  time,  occu- 
pied by  my  study  and  meditation  ;  and  being  obliged  to  get  my  bread  and  yours 
by  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  and  having  no  other  object  at  that  time,  which  held 
my  mind  in  suspense,  and  demanded  examination,  I  returned  to  my  daily  occu- 
pations, and  discontinued  the  reading  of  the  Gospel.  My  Testament  had  cer- 
tainly gained  much  in  my  estimation ;  but  without  stopping  to  inquire  here  on 
what  account  it  had  become  precious  to  me,  I  can  say,  it  was  not  as  containing 
the  word  of  God,  and  all  the  principles  of  knowledge  which  belong  to  piety. 
Thus,  not  exciting  any  real  interest  in  my  heart,  it  was  again  banished  to  tho 
place  which  it  had  so  long  occupied  on  the  chimney-piece  of  my  room ;  and 
eighteen  months  or  two  years  passed  away  without  a  thought  of  consulting  it 
again. 

In  this  interval,  I  contracted  my  second  marriage.  Your  weakness,  young 
as  you  were,  the  thousand  cares  which  your  age  required,  and  which  my  em- 
ployment and  absences  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  bestow,  were  the  motives 
which  induced  me  to  take  this  step.  God,  in  his  fatherly  kindness,  deigned  to 
direct  my  choice,  although  I  did  not  think  of  praying  for  it,  and  you  found  a 
second  mother  in  her  who  has  never  ceased  to  be  to  me  the  best  and  most  es- 
teemed of  friends. 

In  this  interval,  also,  I  was  more  than  ever  brought  back  to  the  thoughts  of 
religion.  Although  I  had  only  read  the  Gospel  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  on  the 
three  points  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  above  mentioned,  and  although  my  atten- 
tion had  been  exclusively  directed  to  what  concerned  these  particular  points,  it 
is  probable  that  I  had,  without  suspecting  it,  received  some  of  the  impressions 
which  the  word  of  God  is  calculated  to  produce,  and  that  I  was  already  under 
its  secret  influence. 

I  can  affirm,  tliat  from  this  period,  a  vague  and  confused  idea  of  religion  was 
constantly  before  my  mind.  Several  times  I  found  myself  occupied  with  the 
origin  of  the  universe,  the  vicissitudes  and  the  end  of  so  many  beings  who 
present  themselves  for  a  few  moments  on  tlie  stage  of  the  world,  and  who  so 
soon  disappear  from  it.  My  own  destiny  then  employed  my  thoughts.  But  I 
was  far  from  ascribing  it  to  Him,  upon  whom  it  entirely  depends.  In  all  these 
meditations,  God  was  not  in  the  place  which  he  ought  to  hold.  Having  only 
false  or  uncertain  ideas  of  liim,  I  was  as  far  ,as  possible  from  regarding  liim  as 
the  living  principle,  which  animates  and  beautifies  every  thing  to  the  eye  of  tiie 
Christian,  and  as  the  pure  light,  which  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

THE    CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCHES    OF    MASSACHUSETTS. 
(Continued  from  p.  7-i.) 

We  proceed  now  to  assert  another  right  for  the  churches — that 
of  holding  and  controlling  their  oivn  property. — Many  of  the 
churches  of  Massachusetts  came  early  into  the  possession  of  prop- 
erty, to  a  very  considerable  amount.  Some  of  this  was  acquired 
by  purchase,  and  some  by  gifts  or  grants  from  the  proprietors  of 
common  lands,  or  from  pious  and  charitable  individuals.  In  regard 
to  the  property  given  to  the  churches,  the  object  to  which  it  should 
be  apphed  was,  in  some  cases,  specified  ;  and  in  others,  not.  In 
either  case,  the  property  was  given  to  the  churches,  to  be  disposed 
of  according  to  their  direction  and  order.  Now  what  we  claim 
for  the  churches,  is,  the  plain,  simple,  natural  right  of  holding  and 
managing  their  own  property,  according  to  their  own  discretion. 
We  ask  not  that  the  church  may  be  allowed  to  seize  and  appro- 
priate the  property  of  the  parish,  but  we  do  ask  that  it  may  have 
the  disposal  of  its  own.  Says  the  good  man  in  the  parable,  "  Is  it 
not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  my  own  ?" 

As  the  right  of  the  churches  to  hold  and  manage  their  o\\'n 
property  is  thought  to  depend  upon  their  political  existence,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  prov^e,  from  their  early  and  subsequent  history, 
that  they  have  been  regarded  as  bodies  politic,  known  in  law,  ex- 
ercising the  powers  of  a  legal  incorporation.  In  support  of  this 
position,  let  it  be  considered, 

1.  That  the  original  churches  of  Massachusetts  were  gathered 
according  to  law.  They  were  gathered  with  the  consent  and  ap- 
probation of  the  civil  powers.  For  several  years  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  settlement,  whenever  a  church  was  intended  to  be 
gathered,  tlie  approbation  of  the  magistrates  must  be  first  obtained.* 

*  See  Winthrop's  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  180, 217, 275,  &c. 
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And  in  1641,  a  law  was  passed,  giving  free  liberty  to  gather 
churches,  with  the  approbation  of  the  magistrates  "  and  the  ek'ers 
of  neighbor  clmrches ;"  but  in  no  other  way.*  This  certainly 
looks  as  though  the  churches  were  to  be  regarded  as  legally  or- 
ganized and  estabhshed. 

2.  The  churches  in  Massachusetts,  or  rather  their  members, 
were  for  many  years  entrusted  with  great  civil  jpoioer.  From 
1631,  until  1662,  none  were  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  or 
could  be  chosen  or  appointed  to  any  office,  who  were  not  members 
of  some  regularly  established  church. f  The  churches,  therefore, 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  had  the  power  of  excluding  any  person 
in  the  country  from  any  office,  and  even  from  exercising  the  rights 
of  a  freeman. — Is  it  possible  that  bodies  possessing  so  much  power 
were  not  regarded  as  bodies  politic — bodies  recognized  and  incor- 
porated by  the  laws  ? 

3.  We  have  evidence  that  in  the  early  settlement  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  churches  exercised  parochial  authority.  They  had  simi- 
lar corporate  powers  to  those  which  parishes  now  exercise.  What 
is  now  a  precinct  or  parish  ?  "  A  precinct  or  parish,"  says  Chief 
Justice  Parker,  "is  a  corporation  established  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  public  worship,  and  their  powers  are  limited  to  that 
object.  They  may  raise  money  for  building  and  keeping  in  repair 
their  meeting  house,  and  supporting  their  minister,  but  for  no  other 
purpose. '''''I  But  there  is  evidence  that  the  churches,  in  the  early 
settlement  of  this  Commonwealth,  exercised  all, the  power  here 
ascribed  to  parishes.  They  built  and  owned  the  first  meeting 
houses,  and  had  the  power  of  levying  and  collecting  money  for 
this  object.  In  16^0,  says  Gov.  Winthrop,  "the  church  of  Boston 
(the  church)  \tere  necessitated  to  build  a  new  meeting  house, 
and  a  great  difference  arose  about  the  place  of  situation,  which  had 
much  troubled  other  churches,  on  the  hke  occasion;  but  after  some 
debate,  it  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and  was  quietly  settled. 
It  cost  about  one  thousand  pounds,  which  was  raised  out  of  the 
weekly  voluntary  contribution,  without  any  noise  or  complaint ; 
when,  in  some  other  churches,  which  did  it  by  way  of  rates, 
there  was  much  difficulty  and  compulsion  by  levies,  to  raise  a  far 
less  sum." II 

The  churches,  at  this  period,  had  the  power  of  raising  money 
by  tax  for  the  support  of  their  pastors.  Says  Gov.  Winthrop 
again,  in  1642,  "  the  churches  held  a  different  course,  in  raising  the 
minister's  maintenance.  Some  did  it  by  way  of  taxation,  which 
was  very  offensive  to  some.  Amongst  others,  one  Briscoe  of 
Watertown,  being  grieved  whh  this  course  in  that  town,  the  rather 
because  himself  and  others,  who  were  no  jfembers,  were  taxed, 

*  Colony  L<iws,  p.  100.  \  Vickcrinpj's  Rrports.  vol.  i.  p.  'J7« 

}  Ibid;  p.  117.  fl  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  .11. 
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wrote  a  book  against  it,"  &c.*  From  the  latter  part  of  this  quota- 
tion, we  learn,  that  tlie  word  church  is  here  used  in  its  proper 
sense,  as  including  only  members  in  covenant — that  the  church,  in 
this  sense,  had  the  power  of  levying  and  collecting  a  tax,  for  the 
support  of  its  minister — that  the  power  thus  exercised  was  not 
mere  church  power,  as  it  extended  to  those  who  were  not  members, 
and  consequently,  that  it  must  have  been  conferred  by  some  pro- 
vision or  enactment  of  the  General  Court. 

These  conclusions  are  all  confirmed  by  Hubbard's  account  of 
the  same  affair.  "  About  this  time,  some  difference  happened  in 
New  England  about  the  way  of  raising  the  maintenance  of  the 
ministers,"in  regard  that  many  churches  proceeded  therein  rather 
by  way  of  taxation,  than  by  contribution.  This  new  way  of  ease- 
ment was  offensive  to  some  in  the  country.  Amongst  others,  it 
was  very  grievous  to  one  Briscoe,  a  tanner,  of  Watertown;  ior 
this  man  published  a  book  against  the  way  of  maintenance,  wherein 
himself,  and  those  that  were  no  members,  were  taxed  to  maintain 
the  ministers  of  the  place  they  belonged  unto.  He  was  convened 
before  the  court  to  answer  for  his  reproachful  speeches ;  but  for 
his  arguments,  they  were  not  worth  the  answering  ;  for  he  that  shall 
deny  the  exerting  of  the  civil  power  to  provide  for  the  comfortable 
subsistence  of  them  that  preach  the  Gos-pe],  fuste  ptotius  erudiendus 
quam  argumento.^f — What  was  matter  of  inference  from  Win- 
tlirop's  account  is  here  expressly  recorded, — that  the  churches  were 
authorized  by  "the  civil  poiver"  to  collect  taxes  of  their  members 
and  others  for  the  support  of  ministers ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
they  were  parochial  corporations. 

Indeed,  the  churches,  at  the  period  of  wdiich  we  are  speaking, 
must  have  had  parochial  authority,  if  this  existed  anywhere;  for 
there  were  no  parishes,  as  such,  in  existence,  and  parochial  author- 
ity was  not  given  to  towns,  until  several  years  later.  Chief  Justice 
Parker  dates  the  commencement  of  "legal  obligation"  on  the  part 
of  towns  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  ministers,  in  1G52.J 

We  state  it,  therefore,  as  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  early 
churches  of  Massachusetts  possessed  and  exercised  parochial 
powers.  But  such  powers  they  could  not  have  exercised,  had 
they  not  been,  in  some   way,  legally  incorporated. 

4.  The  act  of  the  General  Court,  accepting  and  approving  of 
the  Cambridge  Platform,  was  a  virtual  incorporation  of  the  church- 
es. It  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  the  Synod  who  framed 
this  Platform  assembled  by  order  of  the  General  Court|| — that  the 

*  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  93.  It  will  be  understood,  here  and  elsewhere,  when  shewingthe  state 
of  things  in  the  early  settlement  of  our  country,  that  we  are  merely  exhibiting  facts,  without 
expressing^  an  opinion,  one  way  or  the  other,  as  to  their  propriety. 

t  Hubbard's  Hist.  p.  412.  J  Mass.  Term  Reports,  vol.  x\\.  p. 516. 

II  Gov.  Winthrop  says,  "  The  order  was  sent  to  the  churches  within  this  jurisdiction  ; 
and  to  the  churches  in  other  jurisdictions,  a  letter  was  sent  withai."    vol.  ii.  p.  269. 
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members  were  supported,  while  in  session,  at  the  public  charge — 
that  the  Platform,  when  framed,  was  "  presented  to  the  General 
Court  for  their  consideration  and  acceptance" — and  that  the  same 
"  was  most  thankfully  accepted  ?inA  approved ^^  "It  passed  the 
test  of  the  ivhole  General  Court,  both  magistrates  and  deputies,  and 
the  practice  of  it  was  commended  to  all  the  churches  of  the  juris- 
dictiony\  This  order,  or  act,  passed  "  in  the  month  of  October, 
1648."  In  16S0,  the  Platform  was  again  approved  by  the  General 
Court,  and  "  ordered  to  be  printed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  churches 
in  present  and  after  times."  By  these  acts  of  the  courts,  espe- 
cially the  first,  the  churches  were  virtually  established  and  incor- 
porated, with  all  the  powers  and  liberties  granted  to  them  in  the 
Platform.  But  the  Platform  grants  to  the  churches,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  their  deacons,  the  power  of  receiving,  holding, 
and  disposing  of  property.  "  The  office  and  work  of  a  deacon  is 
to  receive  the  offerings  of  the  church,  gifts  given  to  the  church, 
and  to  keep)  the  treasury  of  the  church,  and  therewith  to  serve  the 
tables  which  the  church  is  to  provide  for  ;  as  the  Lord's  table,  the 
table  of  the  ministers,  and  of  such  as  are  in  necessity."!  -^7  ^^ 
acceptance  of  this  provision  of  the  Platform,  the  churches  were 
virtually  incorporated,  with  the  power  of  holding  and  controlling 
their  own  funds. 

5.  The  churches  of  Massachusetts  have,  from  the  first,  exercised 
the  right  of  holding  and  controlling  different  kinds  of  property. 
They  held,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  houses  of  worship.  They 
early  commenced  the  purchasing  of  lands.  ||  Would  they  have 
done  this,  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  take  them  in  fee,  and  to  hold 
them  in  succession  ^  Frequent  grants  of  land,  and  donations  of 
other  property,  were  made  to  the  churches,  all  which  supposes 
that  they  were  acknowledged  to  have  the  power  of  holding  and 
improving  them.  And  the  property  thus  acquired,  they  did  hold 
and  improve.  They  have  held  it,  by  their  deacons,  in  uninter- 
rupted succession,  and  (as  was  proved  in  regard  to  the  church  in 
Dedham)  have  "  had  the  exclusive  control  and  management  of  it," 
to  the  present  time.^^i  Chief  Justice  Parker  does  indeed  suppose 
that  some  "  feoffee  or  grantee  in  trust,"  to  hold  the  property  of  the 
church,  might,  in  early  times,  have  been  appointed  by  the  county 
court  ;ir  but  the  supposition  is  mere  conjecture,  without  a  shadow 
of  evidence  to  support  it.  The  records  of  all  the  oldest  churches 
may  be  consulted,  and  the  existence  of  a  grantee  in  trust,  appointed 
by  the  county  court,  to  take  the  charge  of  the  church's  property, 
shall  not  be  so  much  as  intimated  in  one  of  them.  No ;  the 
churches   have  held  and  controlled  their  own  property,  from  the 

*  Mather,  vol.  ii.  p.  182.  t  Hubbard,  p.  550.  %  Chap.  vii. 

II  Some  of  the  property  of  thr  first  churrh  in  Dedham  was  obtained  by  purchase.     See 
Mnss.  Term  Reports,  vol.  xvi.  p.  489. 

^  Mas^.  Term  Reports,  vol,  xvi.  p.  ■4f)l.  f  Thid.  p.  'I'.17. 
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first ;  and,  by  so  doing,  have  proved  themselves  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  legally  incorporated  bodies. 

This  argument  alone  would  sustain  the  corporate  existence  of  the 
churches,  were  all  that  has  been  said  previously  to  be  set  aside  ; 
For  the  churches,  it  appears,  have  so  long,  and  by  so  general  con- 
sent, exercised  the  powers  of  corporations,  in  holding  and  controll- 
ing property,  that  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  incorporate  bodies 
is  well  established  on  the  ground  of  prescription  or  custom,  if  on 
no  other.  In  Coke  on  Littleton,  it  is  said,  "  A  body  politic  or 
incorporate  may  commence  and  be  established  three  manner  of 
ways,  viz.  by  prescription,  by  letters  patent,  or  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment." "  Prescription  is  a  title  taking  his  substance  of  use  and 
time  allowed  by  law.  Where  a  man  will  plead  a  title  of  prescrip- 
tion of  custome,  he  shall  say,  that  such  a  custome  hath  been  used 
from  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.'''' 
In  Blackstone,  it  is  also  said,  "With  us  in  England,  the  king's  con- 
sent is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  erection  of  any  corporation, 
either  impliedly  or  expressly  given.  The  king's  implied  consent 
is  to  be  found  in  corporations  which  exist  by  the  force  of  the 
common  law,  common  law  being  nothing  else  but  custom,  arising 
from  the  universal  agreement  of  the  whole  community.  Another 
method  of  implication,  whereby  the  king's  consent  is  presumed,  is 
as  to  all  corporations  by  prescription,  which  have  existed  as  cor- 
porations, time  ivhereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  con- 
trary ;  and  therefore  are  looked  upon  in  law  to  be  well  created.'''' 

"  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  custom  and  prescription  are  far 
from  being  more  restricted  here,  than  in  England."  It  was  deci- 
ded by  Chief  Justice  Parsons  many  years  ago,  that "  this  country 
has  now  been  settled  long  enough,  to  allow  of  the  time  necessary 
to  prove  a  prescription."*  Setting,  therefore,  all  other  considera- 
tions aside,  tlie  fact,  that  the  churches  of  Massachusetts  have,  by 
universal  consent,  and  for  almost  two  hundred  years,  exercised  the 
right  of  holding  and  disposing  of  property,  is  evidence  enough  of 
their  corporate  existence.  They  have  acted  as  corporations,  "  time 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary;  and  there- 
fore are  to  be  looked  upon  as  well  created.'''' 

6.  In  1754,  an  act  passed  the  Provincial  Legislature,  which 
went  to  confirm  and  establish  the  corporate  existence  and  powers 
of  the  churches.*  In  this  act  it  is  assumed,  that  grants  and  dona- 
lions  had  previously  been  made,  not  only  to  the  churches,  but  ta 
"  the  poor  of  the  churches,"  and  to  the  officers  of  the  churches.  It 
is  farther  assumed,  that  "these  several  grants  and  donations"  were 
intended  to  "  go  in  succession."  But,  ^^  doubts  had  arisen,  in  what 
cases  such  donations  and  grants  might  operate,  so  as  to  go  in  suc- 
cession."    Doubts  might  well  arise  as  to  what  had  been  given  to 

*  Mass.  Term  Reports,  vol.  vi.  p.  90. 
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"the  poor  of  the  churches,"  and  to  the  officers  of  the  churches, 
if  not  in  respect  to  church  property  itself.  Wherefore,  to  remove 
all  doubt,  this  law  of  1754,  was  enacted,  and  "the  deacons  of 
the  several  Protestant  churches  (not  Episcopal)  were  incorporated, 
to  take  in  succession  all  grants  and  donations,  whether  real  or 
personal,  made  either  to  their  several  churches,  the  poor  of  their 
churches,  or  to  them  and  their  successors,  and  to  sue  and  defend 
in  all  actions  touching  the  same.  And  wherever  the  ministers  or 
elders  shall,  in  the  original  grants  or  donations,  have  been  joined 
with  the  deacons;  in  such  cases,  such  officers  and  their  successors, 
together  whh  the  deacons,  shall  be  deemed  the  corporation  for 
such  purposes  as  aforesaid ; — saving,  that  no  alienation  of  any 
lands  belonging  to  churches,  hereafter  made  by  the  deacons,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  church,  or  a  committee  of  the  church,  for 
that  purpose  appointed,  shall  be  sufficient  to  pass  the  same.  And 
the  several  churches  in  this  province,  are  hereby  empowered  to 
choose  a  committee,  to  call  the  deacons,  or  other  church  officers, 
to  an  account,  and  if  need  be,  to  commence  and  prosecute  any 
suits,  touching  the  same,  and  also  to  advise  and  assist  such  deacons 
in  the  administration  of  the  affiiirs  aforesaid."* 

Chief  Justice  Parker  asserts  that  "  this  statute  was  predicated 
upon  the  fact,  that  much  property  had  been  conveyed  to  churches, 
who  were  incapahle  of  holding  it  in  succession.'''' ^  But,  with  due 
deference,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  he  is  obviously  mis- 
taken. This  statute  does  not  assert  or  imply,  that  the  churches 
are  "  incapable  of  holding  in  succession."  But,  "  donhts  have 
arisen,"  as,  in  respect  to  some  of  the  property  intended  to  be  se- 
cured by  the  act,  they  might  well  arise ;  and  the  act  was  intended 
rather  to  remove  doubts,  and  to  confirm,  existing  powers  and  rights, 
than  to  create  new  ones.  It  is  entitled  "  an  act  for  the  better 
securing  grants  and  donations  to  pious  uses  ;"  for  their  better 
securing — implying,  that  they  were  not  regarded  previously 
as  insecure,  but  the  Legislature  wished,  if  possible,  to  increase  the 
security.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  from  the  letter  of  the  act  itself,  that 
the  churches  had  ocen  regarded  as  capable  of  holding  property 
in  succession.  For  why  were  "  grants  and  donations"  made  to 
churches,  "  by  sundry  well  disposed,  persons,"  with  "  the  intent 
and  expectation  that  they  should  go  in  succession;"  if  the  churches 
were  not  regarded  as  capahJe  of  holding  in  succession  ? 

But  it  will  be  said,  If  the  churches  were  previously  regarded  as 
incorporate  bodies,  then  the  act,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  which 
empowered  the  deacons  to  hold  their  property  in  trust,  was  an  in- 
fringement of  their  existing  rights. — This  inference  would  be  just, 
if  the  act  in  question  had  taken  the  property  of  the  churches  en- 
tirely out  of  their  hands,  and   from  under   their  supervision  and 

■■'  Province  I.nws.  p.  HOG.  |  Mnss.  Term  Reports,  vol.  x\\.  p.  407. 
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control.  But  it  did  not.  It  went  rather  to  confirm  than  to  di- 
minish their  existing  rights.  The  act,  to  be  sure,  incorporated 
the  deacons ;  but  it  virtually  incorporated  the  churches  over  them 
with  (as  C.  J.  Parker  expresses  it)  "  supervisory  powers."*  For, 
in  the  first  place,  the  deacons  are  but  the  servants  of  the  church, 
who  can  be  appointed  or  removed  at  pleasure.  And  then,  while 
in  ofiice,  they  cannot  "  alienate  any  lands  belonging  to  the  church" 
without  its  consent ;  necessarily  implying  that  the  church  still  re- 
tains a  legal  hold  upon  its  lands.  And  besides,  the  church  is 
expressly  empowered  "  to  choose  a  committee  to  call  the  deacons 
to  an  account ;  and  if  need  be,  to  commence  and  prosecute  any 
5^z«^5"f  against  them ;  and  also  "  to  advise  and  assist  them  in  the 
administration"  of  the  church's  affairs. — This  act  was  obviously  in- 
tended, as  it  actually  goes,  to  confirm  the  corporate  powers  of  the 
churches  ;  to  protect  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  legal  rights ; 
and  to  increase,  if  possible,  the  security  and  certainty,  that  their 
property  shall  descend  in  uninterrupted  succession,  and  never  be 
wrested  from  their  hands. 

The  act  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  constructed  with  so 
much  care  and  wisdom  for  the  security  of  the  churches,  was  re- 
vised and  re-enacted,  Feb.  20,  1786,  and  is  now  a  law  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Its  operation  was  uniformly  happy,  and  (so  far 
as  we  know)  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  churches,  affording  them 
all  the  security  they  desired,  until  interrupted  by  some  late  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court — the  same  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred,  as  depriving  the  church  of  its  right  in  the  choice 
of  pastor.      See  number  for  February,  p.  73. 

These  decisions  bear  upon  the  rights  of  the  churches,  in  both 
cases,  in  the  same  way,  viz.  by  denying  their  independent  exis- 
tence, and  making  them  the  mere  appendages  of  a  parish.  Says 
Chief  Justice  Parker,  "  The  only  cii'cumstance  which  gives  a 
church  any  legal  character,  is  its  connexion  ivith  some  regularly 
constituted  society."  "  A  church  cannot  subsist,  without  some 
religious  community  to  which  it  is  attached."  "  As  to  all  civil 
])urposes,  the  secession  of  a  whole  church  from  the  parish  \vould 
be  an  extinction  of  the  church ;  and  it  is  competent  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  parish  to  institute  a  new  church,  or  to  engraft  one  upon 
the  old  stock,  if  any  of  it  should  remain  ;  and  this  new  church 
would  succeed  to  all  the  rights  of  the  old,  in  relation  to  the  par- 
ish." "  If  all  the  members  of  a  church  should  withdraw,  leaving 
not  even  the  deacons,  or  members  enough  to  elect  them,  it  might 
be  necessary  to  apply  to  the  Legislature,  to  appoint  some  new 
trustee  of  the  property,  until  a  new  church  should  be  organized 
within  the  parish.     But  where  members  enough  are  left,  to  exe- 
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cute  the  objects  for  which  a  church  is  gathered,  choose  deacons, 
&ic.,  no  legal  change  has  taken  place  j  the  body  remains  ;  and  the 
secession  of  a  majority  of  the  members  would  have  no  other  effect, 
than  a  temporary  absence  would  have  upon  a  meeting,  wliich  had 
been  regularly  summoned."* 

These  quotations,  to  which  others  of  a  similar  import  might  be 
added,  are  sufficient  to  exhibit  tlie  doctrine  which  is  now  held,  and 
■which  has  the  force  of  law,  in  relation  to  this  subject.  It  is  sub- 
stantially this :  A  church,  when  once  connected  in  public  worship 
with  a  town  or  parish,  cannot,  but  by  extinction,  be  disconnected. 
It  cannot,  as  a  church,  withdraw.  It  may  become,  in  conscience, 
dissatisfied  with  the  connexion ;  may  vote  to  dissolve  it ;  and  its 
members,  in  a  large  majority,  may  leave  the  parish ;  but  they  leave 
it  only  as  individuals;  the  church,  with  its  property,  remains.  In- 
deed, tlie  members  may  all  go,  and  go  by  solemn  vote ;  but  in 
this  case,  they  die  as  a  church ;  their  property,  however  expressly 
given  and  secured  to  the  church,  is  left  to  the  parish ;  and  this  "  is 
competent  to  institute  a  new  church,"  which  may  be  more  ob- 
sequious to  its  wishes,  and  "  will  succeed  to  all  the  rights  of  the 
old." 

In  examining  the  doctrine  here  stated,  we  shall,  first,  notice  the 
arguments,  by  which  it  is  thought  to  be  supported,  and,  secondly, 
those  which  go,  in  our  opinion,  to  refute  and  overthrow  it. 

1.  It  assumed  by  Chief  Justice  Parker,  that  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  this  country,  "there  was  no  very  familiar  distinction 
between  the  church  and  the  whole  assembly  of  Christians  in  the 
town.  Almost,  if  not  quite  all  the  adult  inhabitants  were,  at  this 
time,  chui'ch  members ;  and  a  grant  to  the  church,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, could  mean  nothing  else  than  a  grant  to  the  town." 
"A  person,  intending  to  give  property  to  pious  uses,  within  the 
first  half  century  after  the  migration  of  our  ancestors,  would 
denominate  the  donees  the  church — meaning  the  whole  society 
of  worshipping  Christians. "f 

In  support  of  the  opinion  here  expressed.  Chief  Justice  Parker 
^adduces  several  considerations  ;  as, 

(1.)  The  practice  of  i\\e  primitive  chwvchQS,  which  our  fathers, 
Tie  says,  designed  to  imitate.  But  is  Chief  Justice  Parker  sure 
that  there  was  no  distinction  in  primitive  Christian  times,  between 
the  church  and  the  congregation  ^  We  have  proved,  conclusively, 
that  there  was  such  a  distinction,  (see  number  for  February, 
l>p.  57 — GO,)  and  the  proof  of  it  need  not  be  here  repeated. 

(2.)  He  refers  to  the  practice  of  Congregational  churches,  "be- 
fore the  migration  of  our  fathers  to  this  country,"  intimating  that 
in  them,  the  distinction  lietween  church  and  congregation  did  not 
exist. — We  have  inquired  particularly  into  this  subject^^aittl  have 
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sheivn,  that  in  the  first  Congregational  churches  of  England  and 
Holland,  the  distinction  in  question  did  exist.  See  Feb.  number, 
p.  63.  These  churches  were  formed  by  covenant,  and  consisted 
of  such,  and  such  only,  as  made  a  public  profession  of  their  faith. 

(3.)  In  support  of  the  opinion  under  consideration,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Parker  quotes  some  sentences  from  Mr.  Wise.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  authority  of  Mr.  Wise  should  be  relied  on,  as  he  wrote 
almost  a  hundred  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  country.  But 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wise  will  be  duly  appreciated,  when  it  is 
known,  that  the  avowed  object  of  his  work  was  to  vindicate  and 
enforce  the  Cambridge  Platform.  Accordingly,  he  quotes  from 
the  Platform,  with  high  approbation,  the  following  definition  of  a 
church.  "  A  Congregational  church  is  a  company  of  saints  by 
calling,  united  into  one  body,  by  a  holy  covenant."* 

(4.)  Chief  Justice  Parker  infers,  since  church  membership  was 
essential  to  the  rights  of  a  freeman,  that  "  almost,  if  not  quite  all" 
the  early  settlers  of  Massachusetts  were  members  of  the  church. 
We  have  shewn  already,  that  all  the  first  settlers  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  church  ;  and  in  some  places,  not  even  a  majority  were 
such.  See  Feb.  number,  p.  61.  But  suppose  they  were  so.  This 
w^ould  not  make  the  church  the  town,  nor  the  town  the  church. 
The  town  was  a  civil  body,  established  for  municipal  purposes. 
The  church  was  an  ecclesiastical  body,  established  for  strictly  re- 
ligious purposes.  All  who  lived  within  certain  prescribed  bounda- 
ries, were  inhabitants  of  the  town.  All  who  entered  into  solemn 
covenant,  and  made  a  public  profession  of  their  faith,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  church.  Never,  in  this  country,  was  the  distinction 
wider  between  church  and  town,  than  during  the  first  fifty  years 
after  its  settlement.  A  grant  to  the  church,  at  this  period,  would 
mean  anything,  rather  than  a  grant  to  the  town.  No  person  in 
his  senses,  intending  to  give  property  for  pious  uses,  could  mistake 
the  one  for  the  other. 

It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  Chief  Justice  Parker  should  haz- 
ard the  assertions  he  has  made  on  this  subject,  since  the  distinction 
between  church  and  town  is  expressly  recognized  in  the  grants  to 
the  church  in  Dedham — the  very  grants  on  which  he  was  com- 
menting. In  a  grant  of  the  proprietors,  made  in  1642,  "forty  acres 
at  the  least,  or  sixty  acres  at  the  most,  were  set  apart  for  public  use, 
viz.  for  the  toivn,  the  church,  and  a.  free  school."  And  in  1660, 
there  was  a  grant  made  from  the  toivn  "to  the  church.^f  Yet  the 
Judge  would  have  us  believe,  that,  in  the  early  settlement  of  our 
country,  "  there  was  no  great  distinction  between  the  church  and 
the  town,"  and  that  "a  grant  to  the  church,  under  such  circum- 
stances, could  mean  nothing  else  than  a  grant  to  the  town."!! 
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2.  In  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  late  decisions,  it  has  been 
alleged,  that,  in  holding  and  managing  property,  the  church  is 
merely  a  trustee  for  the  parish;  and,  consequently,  were  the 
church  allowed  to  disconnect  itself  from  the  parish,  and  remove  its 
property,  the  trust  would  be  violated.  But  how  does  it  appear 
that  the  church  is  merely  a  trustee  for  the  parish  ?  Taking,  for 
example,  the  church  in  Dedham,  on  which  the  decision  before  us 
was  made ;  how  does  it  appear  that  this  church  was  no  more  than 
a  trustee,  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish  with  which  it  was  connect- 
ed ?  Is  it  so  said,  in  any  of  the  ancient  purchases,  or  grants,  or 
gifts  to  this  church  ?  No,  in  not  one  of  them  (and  they  are  many) 
is  any  such  trust  expressed  or  intimated.  On  what,  then,  does  the 
conclusion  rest,  that  the  church  is  no  more  than  a  trustee  for  the 
parish  ?  Why,  it  is  said,  that  the  property  of  the  church  must  have 
been  intended  for  "  the  support  of  a  minister,  building  or  repair- 
ing the  meeting  house,  or  some  other  object  connected  with,  and 
promotive  of  the  public  worship  of  God ;"  and,  since  all  the  par- 
ish must  be  benefitted  by  such  an  appropriation  of  church  proper- 
ty, therefore  the  parish  have  an  interest  in  it,  and  the  church  hold 
it  merely  for  their  benefit.* 

In  reply  to  this  argument,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  proper- 
ty of  the  church  might  have  been  intended  for  the  support  of  pub- 
lic worship,  or  it  might  not.  In  either  case,  it  was  the  church's 
property,  and,  as  such,  was  at  the  churcK's  disposal ;  in  promoting 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  held,  they  might  do  with  it  as  they 
pleased  :  and  it  seems  they  always  had  done  with  it  as  they 
pleased.  "It  was  proved,"  says  the  reporter,  "that  the  church  in 
Dedham  have  always  had  the  exclusive  control  and  management  of 
the  property  and  the  funds,  raised  from  the  sales  of  land  before 
mentioned. "f 

But  it  is  said,  the  church  did  apply  some  part  of  their  funds, 
from  time  to  time,  as  they  were  needed,  "  to  the  support  of  the 
minister,  and  to  defray  other  charges  relating  to  public  worship. "J 
Very  well — suppose  they  did.  They  applied  them  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  own  pastor — the  officer  of  their  choice  and  institution. 
And  suppose  this  officer  were  also  minister  of  the  parish,  and  that 
the  parish  itself  was  benefitted  by  the  appropriation.  Because  the 
church  frequently  gave  money,  by  which  the  parish  wgs  benefit- 
ted, does  the  parish  thereby  become  entitled  to  all  the  benefit  of 
the  church's  money  ?  And  does  the  church  eventually  sink  into  a 
mere  trustee,  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish  ?  A])ply  the  same  rea- 
soning to  the  case  of  individuals.  I  have  contributed,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  towards  the  support  of  a  certain  poor  fiimily.  But 
has  that  family  now  a  legal  claim  to  the  continuance  of  my  contri- 
butions ?  And  has  it  come  to  this,  that  my  property  is  no  longer 
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my  own,  but  merely  held  in  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  the  objects  of 
my  previous  bounty  ? 

But  we  will  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  what  is  probably 
more  than  the  truth,  that  the  property  of  the  church  in  Dedham 
was  originally  and  exclusively  designed  for  the  support  of  public 
worship.  Still,  it  must  have  been  designed  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  church,  and  for  the  support  of  such  worship  as 
the  brethren  should  approve ;  and  the  parish  would  receive 
benefit,  only  as  they  were  willing  to  unite  in  the  worship  of  the 
church.  This,  undoubtedly,  was  the  way,  in  which  the  parish  ori- 
ginally came  to  be  benefitted  by  the  church's  appropriation  of  its 
funds.  The  church  instituted  their  worship,  and  others  came  and 
united  with  them  in  it,  and  consented  to  assist  them  in  supporting  it. 
But  this  furnishes  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  the  church  is  a 
mere  trustee  for  the  parish.  Indeed,  the  whole  proceeding  implies 
the  contrary. 

To  the  supposition,  that  the  church  is,  and  was  designed  to  be,  a 
trustee  for  the  parish,  there  are,  in  our  view,  insuperable  objections ; 
and  especially  so,  on  the  ground  taken  by  Chief  Justice  Parker, 
that  the  church  is  not  a  corporate  body,  and  "  not  capable  of  holding 
property  in  succession."*  If  the  property  of  the  church  was  origi- 
nally intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish,  why,  we  ask,  was  it  not 
given  to  the  parish  ?  The  parish,  certainly,  is  a  responsible  body ; 
and  what  need  of  any  trustee  in  the  case  ?  And  if  a  trustee  was 
needed,  why,  in  the  name  of  reason,  was  such  a  body  as  Chief 
Justice  Parker  conceives  the  church  to  be,  constituted  the  trustee  ? 
Why  trust  one  body  with  property,  for  the  benefit  of  another  which 
is  incorporated,  when  the  body  trusted  has  no  corporate  powers, 
and  is  "  incapable  of  holding  property  in  succession  ?"  This  is  like 
making  the  minor  trustee  for  his  parents,  or  the  ward  for  his  guardian, 
or  the  woman  for  her  husband.  Nor  is  this  all  the  absurdity  of  the 
supposidon.  By  the  statute  of  1754,  the  deacons  are  undoubtedly 
put  in  trust  for  the  church,  and  the  church  may  call  them  to  an  ac- 
count for  the  manner  in  which  the  trust  is  executed.  Here,  then, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Judge,  we  have  the  deacons 
trustees  for  the  church,  and  the  church  a  trustee  for  the  parish!  A 
most  singular  state  of  things  truly  !  Especially,  when  we  consider 
that  the  parish  is  a  perfectly  responsible  body,  capable  of  holding 
and  managing  property  to  any  reasonable  amount,  and  of  all  others 
least  needing  a  trustee  of  any  kind. 

3.  Chief  Justice  Parker  insists  that  his  views  of  the  church  are 
"  conformable  to  the  usages  of  the  country  ;  for,"  says  he,  "  although 
many  instances  may  have  occurred,  of  the  removal  of  church  mem- 
bers from  one  church,  or  one  place  of  worship,  to  another,  and  no 
doubt  a  removal  of  a  majority  of  the  members  has  sometimes 
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occurred ;  we  do  not  hear  of  any  church  ceasing  to  exist,  while  there 
were  members  enough  left  to  do  church  service,"  "  a  diminution 
of  its  numbers  will  not  affect  its  identity."* — But  did  Chief  Justice 
Parker  ever  hear  of  a  church  voting,  by  a  large  majority,  to  with- 
draw from  a  parish,  and  of  its  withdrawing  accordingly,  and  still  of 
its  leaving  itself  behind  ?  This  was  the  case  precisely,  on  which 
his  Honor  was  called  to  decide.  What  usage  of  the  country  can 
he  bring,  in  support  of  an  instance  such  as  this  ?  No  doubt,  church 
members  may  remove  from  one  place  to  another ;  and  indeed  a  ma- 
jority of  a  church  may  remove,  as  individuals,  by  dismission  and 
recommendation,  and  still  leave  the  church  behind  them,  "A  dimi- 
nution of  its  numbers,"  in  this  way,  "will  not  affect  the  identity  of 
the  body,"  But  when  a  church,  in  regular  meeting,  takes  up  the 
subject  of  withdrawing  from  a  parish;  deliberates  respecting  it;  sol- 
emnly votes  to  withdraw,  and  accordingly  doeswhhdraw,  (although 
it  may  leave  individuals  behind,)  we  insist  upon  it  that  the  church  is 
withdrawn  ;  and  we  challenge  any  person  acquainted  with  our  his- 
tory to  bring  any  respectable  usage  of  the  country,  previous  to 
the  late  decisions,  to  countervail  the  sentiment  we  have  expressed. 

4.  Chief  Justice  Parker  endeavors  to  support  his  views  of  the 
church,  by  analogies  drawn  from  other  bodies.  When  one  parish 
separates  from  another,  "  the  effect  is,  to  leave  the  original  body 
poliuc  entire,  however  large  may  be  the  proportion  which  secedes. 
And  so  it  is  of  all  voluntary  societies.  A  refusal  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  to  act,  would  devolve  all  power  over  the  subject  upon  those 
who  might  choose  to  persevere. "f  But  these  analogies,  it  will  be 
seen,  do  not  meet  the  case.  Suppose  a  parish,  in  regular  meeting, 
votes,  by  a  large  majority,  to  remove  from  one  place  of  worship  to 
another.  Can  it  not  in  this  way  remove  ?  Or  will  the  minority 
— it  may  be  a  mere  handful — who  choose  to  remain  in  the  former 
place  of  worship,  be  regarded  as  the  original  parish?  "  And  so  of 
all  voluntary  societies.  A  refusal  of  a  majority  of  the  members  to 
act,  devolves"  the  right  of  acting  upon  those  who  choose  to  perse- 
vere. But  suppose  a  majority  of  the  members  do  not  refuse  to 
act.  Suppose  they  assemble,  and  deliberate,  and  vote,  that  in  fu- 
ture they  will  hold  their  meetings  on  the  other  side  of  the  street; 
can  they  not,  in  such  case,  remove  ?  Or  will  the  dissenters,  per- 
haps a  very  few,  who  are  opposed  to  the  removal,  and  who  choose 
to  meet  in  the  original  place,  be  regarded  and  treated  as  the  so- 
ciety ? 

5.  "  That  a  church  cannot  subsist,  without  some  religious  com- 
munity to  which  it  is  attached,"  or  in  other  words,  that  it  is  insepa- 
rable from  the  parish,  "has  been,"  says  Chief  Justice  Parker,  "the 
imderstanding  of  the  people  of  New  England,  from  the  foundation 
of  the  colonies.     All  the  numerous  laivs  which  were  passed  by  the 
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colonial  and  provincial  legislature,  in  relation  to  churches,  are  predi- 
cated upon  a  supposed  connexion  with  some  hodijyoUtic.'"* — That 
the  churches  of  Massachusetts  have  usually  been  connected  whh 
towns  or  parishes,  is  doubtless  true ;  but  that  they  cannot  subsist 
without  such  a  connexion,  or  that  such  has  been  the  understanding 
of  the  people  of  New  England,  we  have  no  evidence.  Some  of  the 
colonial  and  provincial  laws  speak  of  the  connexion  between  church 
and  parish  or  town,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  not  one  of  them  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  or  in  order  to  the  existence  of  the  church.  And 
some  of  them  do  not  even  refer  to  the  fact  of  this  connexion.  In 
the  act  of  1641,  respecting  the  gathering  of  churches,  no  mention  is 
made  of  their  being  connected  with  parishes  or  towns.  In  the  acts 
of  1642,  1646,  and  1658,  all,  in  one  way  or  another,  respecdng 
churches,  we  find  no  mention  made  of  parishes  or  towns.  And  in 
the  celebrated  act  of  1754,  at  least  in  that  part  of  it  which  relates 
to  church  property,  no  mention  is  made  of  parishes  or  towns.f 
And  in  those  acts  of  the  colonial  and  provincial  legislatures 
which  do  speak  of  the  connexion  between  church  and  town  or 
parish,  this  connexion,  as  we  said,  is  spoken  of  merely  as  matter  of 
fact,  and  not  as  one  of  necessity  to  the  church.  We  might  quite 
as  well  infer  from  these  laws  generally,  that  a  towm  or  parish  can- 
not subsist  without  a  church,  as  "  that  a  church  cannot  subsist" 
unless  connected  with  some  town  or  parish. 

6.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  purport  of  the  ancient  laws,  the 
statute  of  1800  has  been  relied  on,  as  deciding  the  point,  "that  a 
church  cannot  subsist,"  unless  in  the  connexion  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking.  By  the  first  section  of  this  act,  it  is  provided, 
"  that  the  respective  churches,  connected  and  associated  in  public 
worship  with  the  severed  towns,  parishes,  precincts,  Sic.  shall  at  all 
times  have,  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy  all  their  accustomed  privileges 
and  liberties,  respecting  divine  worship,  church  order,  and  disci- 
pline, not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution."  But  what  do  we  learn 
from  this  section?  Not  "that  a  church  cannot  subsist,"  unless 
associated  in  worship  with  a  town  or  parish,  but  merely  the  fact, 
that  many  churches  are  thus  associated,  and  that,  being  thus  asso- 
ciated, they  "  shah  at  all  times  have,  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy,  all 
their  accustomed  privileges  and  liberties."  This  statute  does 
not  affirm  that  a  church  cannot  exist  separate  from  a  parish,  or 
that  such  churches  are  not  in  actual  existence.  The  truth  is,  there 
were  such  in  existence,  and  well  known  to  be  in  existence,  at  the 
time  when  this  law  was  passed.  It  is,  indeed,  silent  respecting 
such  churches,  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  have  nothing  to  inter- 
rupt them  in  the  regular  use  and  enjoyment  of  their  customary 
privileges.  They  have  no  town  or  parish  connected  with  them,  to 
encroach  upon  their  hberties  or  rights.     The  statute  looks  merely 
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to  such  churches  as  are  connected  with  towns  or  parishes,  and 
wisely  provides  that  these  shall  not  be  interrupted  in  their  appro- 
priate duties,  but  "  shall  at  all  times  have,  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy 
all  their  accustomed  privileges  and  liberties." 

We  appeal  to  the  candor  of  the  public  to  decide,  whether  this 
is  not  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  law  we  have  quoted  ;  and  if 
it  is,  it  surely  goes  not  a  step  towards  establishing  the  views  of  the 
Judges  respecting  the  church. 

7.  Chief  Justice  Parker  urges  the  correctness  of  his  opinions  from 
the  consequences  of  supposing  the  opposite.  "Property  bestowed 
upon  churches  has  always  been  given,'' he  says,  "with  a  particular 
view  to  some  associated  body  of  Christians."  And  were  churches 
allowed  to  "  remove  to  any  other  place,  perhaps  without  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  carry  their  property  with  them,"  the  will  and  design 
of  the  donors  would  be  frustrated.*  The  right  of  churches  to 
remove  with  their  property  out  of  the  Commonwealth,  need  not 
here  be  asserted  or  denied.  It  will  be  in  time  to  setde  the  question 
of  this  right,  when  such  a  removal  is  seriously  attempted.  In  the 
case  of  the  church  in  Dedham,  on  which  his  Honor  was  called 
to  decide,  the  place  of  worship  was  removed  only  to  the  other  side 
of  the  street.  But  even  such  a  removal  cannot  be  allowed,  because, 
says  the  Judge,  "  the  property  bestowed  on  churches  has  always 
been  given  with  a  particular  view  to  some  associated  body  of 
Christians ;"  or,  in  other  words,  "  the  property  bestowed  on  churches 
has  always  been  given"  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  some  associ- 
ated toum  or  parish.  But  a  discussion  of  this  point  would  only 
bring  over  the  question  again — a  question  which  we  think  we  have 
already  settled — whether  the  church  is  a  mere  trustee  for  the  town 
or  parish.  We  say,  and  we  think  we  have  shewn,  that  this  is  not 
the  case  ;  and  accordingly  we  deny,  diat  "  the  property  bestowed 
on  churches  has  always  been  given,"  with  a  view  to  the  bene- 
fit of  some  associated  town  or  parish,  or  has  indeed  ever  been 
given  with  such  a  view,  especially  in  the  ancient  grants,  except  as 
the  inhabitants  of  a  town  may  be  willing  to  come,  and  unite  in  the 
worship  which  the  church  has  instituted. 

Having  now  examined  the  principle  arguments  by  which  Chief 
Justice  Parker  has  endeavored  to  establish  his  views  of  a  church, 
we  proceed  to  offer  our  ol)jectibns.     And, 

1.  The  views  he  has  expressed  are  inconsistent  with  the  natural, 
inherent  rights  of  the  churches,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  choice 
of  their  pastors,  and  the  disposal  of  their  property.  Many  of  the 
churches  of  this  Commonwealth  are  now  in  the  actual  and  honest 
possession  of  property.  Some  of  this  they  have  acquired  by 
purchase,  and  some  by  grant  or  donation.  But,  however  acquired, 
it  is  theirs,  and  (except  where  some  trust  or  use  is  expressed  in  a 
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donation)  they  have  a  natural  right  to  do  with  it  as  they  please. 
They  may  appropriate  it  for  the  support  of  puhlic  worship,  or  they 
may  not.  And  if  they  do  thus  appropriate  it,  as  in  most  cases 
they  probahly  will,  they  certainly  have  the  right,  and  it  is  their 
duty,  to  appropriate  it  for  the  support  of  such  worship  as  they  in 
conscience  approve.  Is  not  this  the  natural  right  of  the  churches; 
a  right  which  they  may  exercise,  without  reasonable  offence  to 
any  one  ?  We  appeal  to  the  candor  and  common  sense  of  the 
community.  But,  by  the  late  decisions  of  the  Judges,  the  churches 
are  deprived  of  this  inherent  right.  They  cannot  any  longer  do 
what  they  will  with  their  own.  Every  church  is  indissolubly  bound 
to  some  parish,  and  she  must  humor  the  parish  in  every  thing,  or 
she  is  at  once  stripped  of  all.  She  must  receive  just  such  a  pas- 
tor, and  hear  just  such  a  teacher,  as  the  parish  gives  her,  and  the 
most  she  can  do  widi  her  property,  even  then,  is  to  have  the 
trouble  of  taking  care  of  it,  and  of  regularly  paying  it  over  to  her 
civil  master. 

2.  The  views  of  the  Judges  are  totally  inconsistent,  not  only  with 
the  natural  rights  of  the  churches,  but  with  their  corporate  rights, 
and  whh  existing  laws.     We  have  shown  at  large  that  the  churches 
of  Massachusetts  were  early  in  the  possession  of  corporate  rights  and 
powers.     They  were  gathered  and  organized  according  to  law.    It 
was  their  province  to  decide  for  many  years,  not  only  who  should  be 
eligible  to  office,  but  who  should  exercise  the  rights  of  a  freeman. 
They  assessed  and  collected  taxes,  of  their  members  and  others, 
for  the  building  of  meeting  houses,  and  the  support  of  ministers. 
They  were  virtually  incorporated,  by  the  legal  acceptance  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Cambridge  Platform.     They  long  exercised  the  pow- 
ers of  a  legal  incorporation,  in  holding  and  managing  different  kinds 
of  property.     And,  finally,  their  corporate  powers  were  confirmed 
and  settled,  by  the  act  of  1754,  which  went  to  secure  them  in  the 
possession  of  their  property,  and  to  make  it  certain,  both  to  them 
and  the  world,  that  it  never  could  be  wrested  from  them.     But  this 
most  equitable  intention  of  the  law  of  1754  is    set  aside  and  per- 
verted, and  the  corporate  rights  of  the  churches  are    annulled,  by 
the  late  decisions.     For  no  sooner  now  is  there  a  collision  between 
church  and  ])arish,  and  the  church  is   compelled  in  conscience  to 
withdraw,  then  the  parish  tells  her,  '  You  are  bound  to  us  for  life, 
and  you  cannot  withdraw.     You  may  vote  to  withdraw,  and  may 
go,  in  a  majority  ever  so  large  ;  but  those  who  remain  will  be  the 
church,  and  will  retain  the  property,  even  to  the  records.     Tndeed, 
if  you  all  go,  and  go  by  solemn  vote,  you  go  only  as  individuals — 
you  die  as  a  church — your  property  remains  to  us — and  we  are 
competent  to  institute  a  new  church,  which  will  succeed  to  all  the 
rights  and  immunities  which  you  have  left.' 

We  thus  see  that,  as  the  case  now  stands,  there    needs  but  a 
collision  between  church   and  parish,  in  order  to  strip  the  church 
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of  every  thing.  And  the  parish  can  create  a  collision,  at  any  time, 
and  in  many  places  would  be  richly  compensated  for  the  violence 
and  wrong  which  it  might  inflict  in  doing  it. 

3.  The  views  we  here  oppose  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
independence  of  our  churches. — We  call  ourselves  Congregational- 
ists,  or  Independents.  It  was  their  regard  for  the  independence  of 
churches  which  separated  our  forefathers  from  the  ecclesiastical 
Estabhshments  of  the  old  world,  and  brought  them  to  this  country. 
And  here  they  filled  the  land  with  independent  churches,  each 
having  the  power  of  self-organization,  preservation,  and  govern- 
ment, within  itself,  and  acknowledging  submission  to  no  authority 
but  that  of  the  Saviour.  Our  churches  still  retain  the  name  of  In- 
dependents, but  nothing  more.  By  the  late  decisions,  their  real 
independence  is  clean  gone.  They  are  in  a  state  of  vassalage,  of 
thraldom  ;  and  the  reason  why  they  do  not  all  feel  it,  is,  their  mas- 
ters have  not  yet  chosen  to  exercise  their  power.  Every  church  is 
mdissolubly  bound  to  some  parish ;  and,  let  her  treatment  be  what 
it  may,  there  is  no  divorce.  She  may  vote  what  she  pleases,  but 
there  she  is.  She  may  vote,  to  an  individual,  to  withdraw,  and  may 
think  thus  to  withdraw  ;  but,  instead  of  withdrawing,  she  dies  by 
her  own  hand,  and  leaves  her  inheritance  to  her  persecutor.  She 
cannot  choose  her  own  pastor,  her  teacher,  her  presiding  officer  ; 
but  must  be  ruled  by  one,  and  taught  by  one,  and  receive  the  ordi- 
nances at  the  hands  of  one,  who  is  set  over  her  by  others,  it  may 
be  against  her  will  and  her  conscience.  She  must  hear  just  such 
doctrines,  and  unite  in  just  such  worship,  as  the  parish  directs  ;  and 
what  is  more,  willing  or  unwilling,  her  property  must  go  to  pay  for 
it. — This  is  not  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  civil  state  of  the 
churches  of  this  Commonwealth,  according  to  the  late  decisions. 
It  is  their  real  state,  and  every  church  must  be  made  to  feel  it  just 
as  soon  as  the  parish  with  which  it  is  connected  is  pleased  to  say 
the  word. 

Where,  then,  I  ask,  is  the  independence  of  our  churches?  that  in- 
dependence, to  establish  and  secure  which,  our  fathers  braved  the 
dangers  of  ocean,  and  of  exile?  It  is  gone — to  the  shadow.  And 
there  are  probably  no  churches  now  on  earth,  in  such  a  state  of  ab- 
solute civil  dependence  and  vassalage,  as  those  of  Massachusetts. 

4.  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  on  the  civil  bondage  of 
our  churches,  still,  owing  to  the  courtesy  of  parishes,  or  to  their 
sense  of  justice,  or  (what  will  probably  have  more  influence  than 
eidier)  a  regard  for  their  own  interest,  the  actual  state  of  the 
churches  may,  in  most  instances,  be  tolerable.  Cases,  however, 
will  occur,  under  the  influence  of  the  late  decisions,  {^d  this  is  one 
objection  which  we  make  to  them,)  of  extreme  hardship ^nd  injus- 
tice.    We  will  suppose  one  or  two,  merely  as  examples. 

In  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  the  Commonwealth,  a  sum  of 
money  had  accumulated,  about  twenty  years  ago,  from  the  stated 
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contributions  for  the  support  of  the  Lord's  table.  As  it  was  lying 
useless  in  the  hands  of  the  deacons,  it  was  thought  best  to  purchase 
with  it  a  piece  of  land,  to  be  holden  by  the  church,  and  to  be  im- 
proved, under  their  direction,  for  the  benefit  of  their  pastor.  The 
plan  was  carried  into  eflect  accordingly,  and  the  land  came  legally 
into  the  possession  of  tlie  deacons,  to  be  holden  by  them  in  trust  for 
the  church.  Everything  was  transacted  harmoniously,  and  the  plan 
proved  to  be  a  very  good  one,  during  the  ministry  of  the  existing 
pastor.  But,  after  his  decease,  about  five  years  ago,  the  church 
and  parish  disagreed.  The  parish  undertook  to  impose  a  pastor  on 
the  church,  one  not  only  of  cHfferent  sentiments,  but,  as  many 
believed,  of  immoral  life.  The  church  remonstrated,  and  en- 
treated ;  but  to  no  purpose.  Supported  by  the  late  decisions,  the 
parish  would  have  its  own  way.  Their  minister  was  settled,  and 
the  church  had  no  alternative,  but  to  withdraw.  It  was  hard  for 
them  to  leave  the  house  of  worship,  and  abandon  Uieir  pews ;  but, 
as  circumstances  were,  they  thought  it  harder  to  remain.  They 
voted,  therefore,  by  a  very  large  majority,  to  withdraw.  But  they 
were  soon  given  to  understand  that  they  could  not  withdraw,  ex- 
cept as  individuals  ;  and  that  if  they  withdrew  in  this  way,  they 
must  leave  all  their  property,  even  to  their  communion  furniture 
and  records,  behind  them.  In  these  circumstances,  what  could 
they  do  ?  They  knew  their  property  was  their  own.  They  had 
purchased  it  with  their  own  money  ;  it  was  held  in  trust  for  them 
by  their  own  deacons;  and  the  parish  had  no  more  right  to  it,  than 
they  had  to  the  garments  which  the  church  members  wore.  But 
what  could  the  brethren  of  the  church  do  ?  They  could  submit 
and  suffer.  They  could  in  patience  possess  their  souls,  and  wait 
for  justice  at  a  higher  tribunal  than  that  of  their  country. 

We  may  suppose  another  instance.  About  ten  years  ago,  there 
was  a  feeble  church  and  society,  situated  in  a  large  and  wealthy 
town.  They  had  struggled  through  many  difficulties,  and  against 
much  opposition,  from  Universalists  and  Deists,  from  the  irreli- 
gious and  profane  ;  but  they  had  been  united  among  themselves, 
and  had  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  ordinances  of  die  Gospel. 
At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  one  of  the  best  and  wealthiest 
members  of  the  church  died,  and  left  a  large  landed  estate,  duly 
and  legally  secured  to  the  church.  No  trust  or  use  was  expres- 
sed in  the  legacy,  but  it  was  to  go  in  succession,  and  the  income 
to  be  annually  appropriated  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
church.  About  six  years  ago,  many  inhabitants  of  the  town  were 
seized  with  a  great  desire  to  have  the  control  and  management 
of  this  property.  Accordingly  they  made  themselves  members  of 
the  society,  dismissed  the  existing  minister,  and  proposed  set- 
tling a  man  of  their  own  liking.  The  church  did  all  they  could 
to  prevent  it,  but  they  were  disregarded  and  overwhelmed,  and 
the   society's  minister   was    settled.     Still,  the    church  supposed 
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that  they  might  withdraw,  retain  their  property,  and  re-establish 
the  minister  who  had  long  and  faithfully  served  them.  But  what 
was  their  astonishment  and  grief,  when  they  found  that  even  this 
last  resource  of  the  afflicted  was  denied  them  ?  They  could  not 
withdraw,  but  as  individuals  ;  and  in  doing  this,  they  must  commit 
ecclesiastical  suicide,  and  leave  their  inheritance  to  their  persecu- 
tors. And  the  legacy  of  their  dear  brother,  on  whose  grave  the 
grass  had  scarcely  begun  to  grow,  must,  in  any  case,  be  perverted 
to  the  support  of  a  ministry  which  he  would  have  abhorred. 

We  hope  indeed,  that  instances  like  those  here  supposed,  will 
not  often  occur  in  this  country,  under  any  civil  regulations.  But 
why  should  they  ever  ?  And  especially  why  should  they,  under 
the  sanction  of  judicial  decisions,  which  have  the  force  of  law  ? 
Better  have  no  huvs  on  the  subject,  ihan  laws  which  hold  out,  not 
merely  license,  but  encouragement  to  wrong. 

It  is  an  aggravation  of  the  evil,  that,  in  all  the  instances,  like 
those  we  have  given,  which  can  occur,  the  injury  will  invariably  fall 
upon  the  more  conscientious  and  religious  part  of  the  community. 
The  man  of  easy  principles  and  conscience,  who  can  slide  along  any 
way,  as  his  convenience,  his  interest,  or  his  passions  may  dictate, 
will  always  escape  ;  while  those  who  feel  their  obligations  to  God, 
and  who  dare  not  violate  them,  must  be  left  to  suffer  for  their 
integrity. 

In  reply  to  what  we  have  here  offered,  it  will  no  doubt  be  urged, 
that  cases  of  great  hardship  would  be  likely  to  occur,  were  the 
sole  power  of  electing  a  minister,  and  of  managing  parochial  funds, 
to  be  vested  in  the  church.  But  we  repeat  here,  for  the  last 
time, — and  whatever  else  may  be  forgotten,  we  hope  this  will  be 
remembered, — that  we  do  not  claim  or  wish  for  the  church  the 
right  to  choose  a  minister  for  the  parish,  or  the  right  to  hold  or 
control  parish  property.  We  only  ask,  that  the  church  viay  be 
allowed  to  choose  its  own  pastor,  and  to  manage  its  oxon  funds  ; 
and,  in  case  of  inevitable  disagreement  betiveen  church  and  parish, 
that  it  may  be  permitted  to  wkhdraxo,  and  support  such  worship 
as  it  can  approve.  Is  not  this  a  reasonable  demand  ?  Is  it  not 
conformable  to  all  our  ideas  of  Christian  liberty  and  propriety  ? 
Can  any  cases  of  injustice  or  hardship  possibly  grow  out  of  it  ? 
We  appeal  again  to  the  candor  of  the  community. 

5.  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  although  it  should  be 
making  but  a  small  advance,  that  the  decisions  in  question  are  in- 
consistent with  Scripture,  and  with  the  institution  of  Christ.  On 
a  subject  such  as  this,  express  declarations  are  not  to  be  expected. 
It  will  be  sufficient  if  we  shew,  that  they  are  manifestly  inconsis- 
tent with  the  general  spirit  of  the  sacred  writings.  And  is  not  this 
abundantly  evident,  from  what  has  been  already  said  ?  If  these 
decisions  are  inconsistent  with  the  independence  of  the  churches, 
and  with  their  dearest  natural  rights,  taking  from  them  that  which 
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Christ  and  the  apostles  gave,  and  opening  the  way  for  their 
oppression  and  pkmder  ;  then  they  must  be  inconsistent  with  the 
Scriptures.  What  Scriptures  can  be  found,  to  give  their  sanction 
to  proceedings  such  as  diese  ?  The  churches  of  Christ  are  inves- 
ted by  their  divine  Lord  with  certain  necessary  powers  and  rights, 
such  as  that  of  admitting  and  excluding  members,  electing  their  own 
officers,  and  managing,  in  the  general,  their  own  concerns;  and  no 
man  can  wrest  these  from  them,  and  be  guiltless.  They  are  ex- 
horted to  "  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made 
them  free;"  and  wo  be  to  the  hand  which  attempts  to  bind  them. 
6.  We  object  to  the  views  expressed  in  the  decision  of  the  Ded- 
ham  case,  that  they  are  too  evidently  of  a  sectarian  character.  We 
do  not  complain,  on  the  ground  merely  that  this  case  was  decided 
in  favor  of  Unitarians.  But  we  do  complain,  that  the  highest 
judicial  officer  in  the  State,  while  seated  on  the  bench  of  justice, 
should  allow  himself  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  theological  ques- 
tions, and  make  them  a  ground  of  his  decision,  in  a  way  to  favor 
one  religious  denomination,  and  to  prejudice  others.  The  Consti- 
tution wisely  provides,  that  "  no  subordination  of  any  one  sect  or 
denomination  of  Christians  to  another,  shall  ever  be  established  by 
law."  We  would  inquire,  then,  whether  it  can  be  constitutional  for 
an  officer  of  the  government,  whose  decisions  are  to  have  the 
force  of  law,  to  attempt  determining  points  of  theology  which  are 
at  issue  between  different  denominations  of  Christians.  What  would 
be  thought,  if  such  points  were  brought  before  the  Legislature,  to  be 
decided  by  literal  enactments?  But  they  might  as  well  be  decided 
there,  for  aught  we  see,  as  on  the  bench,  since  the  decisions  of  the 
bench,  until  reversed,  are  much  the  same  as  laws.  Why,  then, 
did  Chief  Justice  Parker,  in  the  decision,  to  which  we  have  refer- 
red, take  it  upon  him  to  say,  that  "  the  practice  of  the  Episcopal 
churches,"  in  regard  to  the  sacrament,  "  is  niore  conformable  to 
the  practice  of  the  primiuve  Christian  churches,  than  that  of  most 
who  dissent  from  their  form  of  worship"?  And  why  did  he  decide, 
in  exact  conformity  to  the  religious  views  of  Unitarians,*  and  in 
as  exact  opposidon  to  those  of  the  Orthodox,  that  there  was  no 
distinction,  in  primitive  Christian  times,  between  the  church  and  the 
congregation,  but  all  the  assembly  were  considered  the  church, 
and  all  were  invited,  without  distinction,  to  come  to  the  "commu- 
nion table,  and  receive  the  sacrament. "f  The  learned  Judge  will 
pardon  us,  if  we  think  these  subjects  not  a  little  out  of  his  profes- 
sional sphere.     To  be  sure,  as  a  man,  he  has  the  same  right  as 

*  The  views  of  Unitarians  on  Ihese  subjects  may  he  s;'atherecl  from  (he  Christian  Ex- 
aminer for  January  and  February,  lf!2f),  and  from  the  Christian  Disciple  for  Jul3'  and 
August,  1820.  This  number  of  the  Christian  Disciple  contains  a  Review  of  the  Dedham 
controversy,  and  was  published  but  a  short  time  previous  to  the  decision  now  before  us. 
Wc  think  no  person  can  read  the  Review, and  the  decision,  without  discovering  a  striking 
rfsemhlance  in  opinions,  if  not  in  the  language,  of  some  parts  of  the  latter,  to  those  of  tlie 
former. 

+  Term  Report.s,  vol.  xvi.  p.  499. 
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any  other  man,  to  form  his  opinions,  and  to  express  them,  on  all 
religious  subjects ;  but,  as  the  highest  judicial  officer  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, sitting  on  the  bench  ol"  justice,  and  acting  the  part,  not 
only  of  a  Judge,  but,  in  some  sense,  also  of  a  legislator,  we  really 
think  he  may  better  leave  cJisj)iitecl  jioints  in  theology  to  be  deter- 
mined in  their  proper  place. 

7.  The  late  decisions  of  which  we  complain,  are  inconsistent 
with  other  and  previous  decisions.  In  the  case  of  Burr  vs.  Sand- 
wich, we  have  the  following  sentiments  from  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Parsons.  "  We  have  to  decide,"  says  he,  "  upon  the  nature  and 
powers  of  a  Congregational  church,  as  distinct  from  a  parish.^'' — "A 
parish  and  church  are  bodies  with  different  powers.  A  regularly 
gathered  Congregational  church  is  composed  of  a  number  of  per- 
sons, associated  by  a  covenant  or  agreement  of  church  fellowship, 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  rights  of  the  Supper 
and  baptism.  They  elect  deacons  ;  and  the  minister  of  the  parish 
is  also  admitted  a  member.  The  deacons  are  made  a  corporation 
to  hold  property  for  the  use  of  the  church,  and  they  are  account- 
able to  the  members.  The  members  of  a  church  are  generally 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  ;  but  this  mhabitancy  is  not  a  necessary 
qualification  for  a  church  member."* 

Chief  Justice  Parker  tells  us,  that  "the  only  circumstance  which 
gives  a  church  any  legal  character,  is,  its  connexion  with  some  reg- 
ularly constituted  society,"  and,  indeed,  "that  a  church  cannot  sub- 
sist, without  some  such  society  to  which  it  is  attached."  But  Chief 
Justice  Parsons  decides  "  upon  the  nature  and  powers  of  a  Con- 
gregational church,  as  distinct  from  a  parish,''''  and  tells  us,  that 
"a  church  and  parish  are  bodies  with  different  powers.'''' 

Chief  Justice  Parker  tells  us,  once  and  again,  that  the  church 
is  a  mere  trustee  for  the  parish,  and  holds  its  property  for  the  use 
of  the  parish.  But  Chief  Justice  Parsons  says,  "  The  deacons 
are  made  a  corporation  to  hold  property  for  the  use  of  the  church, 
and  they  are  accountable  to  the  members." 

Chief  Justice  Parker  tells  us,  (what  every  clergyman  in  the  State 
knows  to  be  incorrect,)  that  those  "  who  withdraw  from  a  society, 
cease  to  be  members  of  that  particular  church''^  with  which  the 
society  is  connected. f  But  Chief  Justice  Parsons  says,  "  The 
members  of  a  church  are  generally  inhabitants  of  the  parish  ; 
but  this  inhabitancy  is  not  a  necessary  qxialification  for  a  church 
■member.^'' 

Chief  Justice  Parker  insists  that  the  property  of  the  church  in 
Dedham  was  designed  to  be  appro])i-iated  for  the  support  of  a 
minister ;  and,  as  such,  is  rightfullv  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
deacons,  to  be  held  by  them  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  ])arish.J  But 
it  was  decided  by  Judge  Sedgwick,  in  the  case  of  Boutell  and 

•  iAIass.  Term  Reports,  vol.  ix.  p.  277,         t  Ibid.  vol.  xvi.  pp.  50-t,  505.       t  Ibid.  p.  405. 
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others  vs.  Cowdin,  that  "  the  deacons  of  a  Congregational  church 
are  not  a  corporation  for  the  receiving  and  managing  a  fund  for 
the  support  of  a  minister^*  We  pretend  not  to  determine  which 
of  these  decisions  is  nearest  the  truth  ;  hut,  really,  we  not  do  see 
how  they  can  he  reconciled,  the  one  with  the  other. f 

8.  The  doctrine  that  a  church  can  have  no  "  legal  character," 
and,  indeed,  "  cannot  subsist, ^^  unless  in  "  connexion  with  some 
regularly  constituted  society,"  is  calculated  to  introduce  the  utmost 
confusion  and  uncertainty  into  the  ecclesiastical  concerns  of  the 
Commonwealth.  A  legitimate  inference  from  the  doctrine  is  this, 
that  when  a  parish,  for  any  cause,  ceases  to  exist,  the  church  must 
go  out  of  existence  ivith  it.  Certainly,  if  "  a  church  cannot  subsist,''^ 
but  in  connexion  with  some  religious  society,  then  it  can  subsist  no 
longer  than  such  society,  and  when  the  society  is  dissolved,  both 
must  die  together.  Now,  in  the  progress  of  things  in  this  chang- 
ing world,  how  very  often  have  societies  and  parishes  gone  out  of 
existence  ?  How  often  in  this  Commonwealth  have  they  found  it 
expedient,  whh  a  change  of  circumstances,  or  a  change  of  laws, 
to  shift  their  form  of  organization,  i.  e.  to  dissolve,  and  organize 
anew  ?  Here  is  a  town,  which  for  many  years  has  sustained  a 
parochial  character,  and  has  had  a  church  associated  and  connected 
with  it.  But  at  length  the  town  drops  this  character,  ceases  to 
act  as  a  parish,  and  a  religious  society  is  organized  to  take  its  place. 
In  this  change  of  affiiirs,  what  becomes  of  the  church?  If  it  dies, 
in  the  dissolution  of  the  parochial  character  of  the  town,  then  how 
can  it  revive,  and  become  united  with  the  new  societ}^,  but  by  a 
new  organization  ?  But,  in  the  progress  of  things,  it  is  found  that 
the  new  society  is  not  established  in  the  most  desirable  way.  It 
is  therefore  dissolved,  and  another  is  established.  Again  we  ask, 
What  becomes  of  the  church?  Dying,  as  it  must,  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  first  society,  how  does  it  revive,  and  become  united  with 
the  second  ? 

Changes,  such  as  are  here  supposed,  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  this  Commonwealth.  I\Iany  are  known  to  have  taken  place, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Yet  the  churches  have 
not  been  regarded  as  dying,  in  the  dissolution  of  societies,  nor 
have  they  been  re-organized,  in  accommodation  to  such  parochial 
changes,  we  venture  to  say,  in  a  single  instance.  How,  then,  are 
such  churches  to  be  considered  ?  Have  they,  or  have  they  not, 
any  legal  existence?  They  retain  their  covenant,  and  records,  and 

■*  Mciss.  Term  Reports,  vol.  ix.  p.  251. 

t  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  the  historj-  of  the  doctrine  that  a  Congregational 
cliurch  can  have  no  legal  existence  but  in  connexion  with  some  regularly  constituted 
parish.  It  was  first  broached  in  this  case  of  deacons  Bouiell  and  others  vs.  Cowdin,  in 
1812,  by  the  council  for  the  defendant  ;  but  no  o]>iiiioii  was  expressed  hv  the  court.  It  was 
next  decided  in  the  case  of  "'  the  deacons  of  the  first  church  in  Sandwich  vs.  Tilden  ;" 
but  the  case  was  not  reported.  It  was  again  deridid  in  the  Ucdham  case,  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Parker.  It  is  but  ai>out  sixteen  years,  since  this  stranije  doctrine  was  invcrdcd ;  and 
it  has  now,  for  several  years,  been  confirmed  as  a  law  of  the  land. 
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members,  and  ordinances,  and  are  in  close  connexion  with  regular 
societies,  and  appear  to  be  really  alive ;  but  it  would  seem,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  order  of  things,  that  this  is  all  an  imaginary  being, 
their  actual  existence  having  long  since  terminated. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that,  although  the  legal  existence  of  a 
church  ceases,  in  the  dissolution  of  a  parish,  its  ecclesiastical  exis- 
tence continues ;  and  consequently,  it  stands  ready,  without  re- 
organization, to  assume  legal  existence  widi  a  new  society,  when 
such  an  one  is  formed.  Between  the  legal  existence  of  a  church, 
and  its  ecclesiastical  existence.  Chief  Justice  Parker  intimates  that 
there  is  a  distinction.*  But  what  better  is  this  than  a  concession, 
that  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  give  to  the  churches  their  legal 
existence,  and  the  laws  of  Christ,  Avhich  give  them  their  ecclesi- 
astical existence,  do  not  coincide.  Christ  owns  and  blesses  certain 
bodies  as  his  churches,  which  the  State  refuses  to  acknowledge  or 
protect.  And  even  should  we  admit  the  distinction  here  claimed, 
the  difficulty  would  not  be  relieved  ;  for  many  of  the  churches 
now  in  question,  are  in  the  possession  of  property.  What  becomes 
of  this,  when  their  legal  existence  terminates  ?  They  cannot  hold 
it  themselves,  for  they  are  legally  dead  ;  and  it  cannot  revert  to 
the  society  or  parish,  for  this  is  dissolved  and  dead  also.  What, 
then,  is  to  become  of  it  ?  And  how  is  church  or  parish  ever  to  get 
possession  of  it  more  ?  In  such  utter  confusion  and  uncertainty 
does  the  doctrine  of  the  late  decisions  involve  the  ecclesiastical 
■concerns  of  this  whole  community. 

9.  The  positions  taken,  in  the  decision  of  the  Dedham  case, 
are,  several  of  them,  inconsistent  with  historical  truth.  We  shall 
notice  a  few,  selecting  those  which  are  most  matericd  to  the  argu- 
ment. 

Chief  Justice  Parker  supposes,  that  "  before  the  migration  of 
our  ancestors  to  this  country^  a  Congregational  clnu'ch  was,  as  it 
was  in  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity,  an  assembly  of  Christians 
meeting  together  in  the  same  place  for  the  public  worship  of  God," 
making  no  distinction  between  the  church  and  the  whole  congre- 
gation.f  But  we  have  shewn  that,  both  "  before  the  migration 
of  our  ancestors  to  this  country,"  antl  "  in  the  earliest  times  of 
Christianity,"  the  distinction  in  question  existed,  and  was  strongly 
marked.     See  Feb.  number,  pp.  57 — 59,  63. 

Chief  Justice  Parker  says,  again,  "  There  was  little  practical 
distinction  between  church  and  congregation,  for  several  years 
after  our  ancestors  came  here. "J  We  have  traced  the  history  of 
Massachusetts  to  the  first  years  of  the  settlement,  and  have  found 
this  distinction,  from  the  beginning,  wide  and  palpable — the  church 
comprehending  those,  and  only  those,  who  had  made  an  open 
profession  of  their  faith,  and  entered  into  solemn  covenant  whh 
God.     See  Feb.  number,  pp.  GO — G5. 

*  Mass.  Term  Reports,  \o].  xvi.  pp.  503.  505.  t  Ibid.  p.  498.  J  Ibid.  p.  614. 
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Chief  Justice  Parker  presumes,  tliat,  in  the  early  settlement  of 
this  State,  "  almost,  if  not  quite  all  the  adult  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  were  church  members.^^*  We  have  shewn  that  this,  also,  is 
incorrect.  There  were  many,  from  the  first,  who  were  not  con- 
nected with  the  churches.     See  Feb.  number,  p.  61. 

Chief  Justice  Parker  insists  everywhere  that  the  churches  of 
Massachusetts  are  not,  and  never  were,  legally  incorporated.  We 
know  not  how  the  evidence  we  have  exhibited  of  their  corporate 
existence  may  strike  other  minds,  but  in  our  apprehension  it  is  in- 
controvertible and  conclusive.  We  see  not  how  it  can  be  evaded 
or  resisted. 

Chief  Justice  Parker  asserts,  that,  "  from  ihe  foundation  of  the 
colonies,''''  the  churches  have  been  connected  with  parochial  cor- 
porations ;  and  indeed  "  that  they  cannot  subsist,''''  but  in  such  a 
connexion. f  But  there  were  no  such  bodies  as  parishes  in  exis- 
tence, for  many  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  country ;  and 
the  Judge  himself  allows  that  parochial  power  was  not  committed 
to  the  towns,  until  1652.  Where,  then,  are  the  parochial  corpo- 
rations, with  which  the  churches  were  at  first  connected,  and  with- 
out which,  it  is  now  pretended,  that  they  cannot  subsist  ?  So  far 
from  being  connected  with  parishes,  we  have  shewn  that  the  first 
churches,  the  communicants,  the  brethren  in  covenant,  possessed 
and  exercised  parochial  power.  They  were  authorized  by  the 
civil  authority  to  assess  and  collect  taxes,  of  members  and  others^ 
for  the  building  of  meeting  houses,  and  the  support  of  ministers. 
See  pp.  114, 115. 

The  assertion  "  that  a  church  cannot  subsist,"  but  in  connexion 
with  a  parish,  and  that  such  "  has  been  the  understanding  of  the 
people  of  New  England  from  the  fxindation  of  the  colonies,"  is 
refuted  by  the  frequent  removal  of  churches,  at  the  period  of  our 
early  history.  The  original  church  at  Plymouth  was  not  formed 
after  landing,  but  came  into  the  country  in  an  embodied  state. f 
This  church  afterwards  contemplated  and  voted  a  removal  to 
what  is  now  Eastham ;  but,  on  maturer  consideration,  the  enter- 
prize  was  abandoned, II  "The  first  church  in  Boston  was  organ- 
ized in  Charlestown,  and  removed  to  Boston.  The  Old  South 
church  was  also  organized  in  Charlestown."  The  first  church  in 
Dorchester  was  formed  at  Plymouth,  England,  and  removed  in 
a  body  to  this  country.  This  same  church  afterwards  removed 
from  Dorchester,  and  was  established  at  Windsor  in  Connecticut. 
The  first  church  at  Newtown  (now  Cambridge)  also  removed  to 
Connecticut,  and  was  established  at  Hartford.  In  both  these 
removals,  individuals  were  left  behind  ;  but,  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  late  decisions,  these  individuals  were  not  reckoned  the 
churches.     The  churches  were  gone  with  their  pastors,  and   their 

*  -Mass.  Term  Reports,  vol.  xvi.  p.  493.  t  Hubbard,  p.  117. 

t  Ibid,  p.  505.  11  Morton's  Memorial,  pp.  231,  406. 
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majorities,  and  those  who  remained  were  subsequently  formed  into 
churches — at  Dorchester  by  ]\ir.  Mather,  and  at  Cambridge  by  Mr. 
Shepard.*  About  the  year  1639,  a  church  was  formed  at  Lynn, 
which  removed  in  a  body,  and  settled  at  Long  Island. f  The  first 
church  in  Rowley  removed  in  a  body  to  this  country,  from  some 
part  of  Yorkshire  in  England. J  The  first  church  in  Wenham 
removed  in  1656,  and  commenced  the  settlement  at  Chelmsford. || 
We  really  cannot  reconcile  facts  such  as  these  with  the  doctrine, 
"  that  a  church  cannot  subsist,"  but  in  connexion  with  a  parish — 
that  when  thus  connected,  it  cannot  be  separated — that,  if  it  votes 
and  attempts  a  separation,  the  minority  who  remain  are  to  be  con- 
sidered the  church — and  that  all  this  "  has  been  the  understanding 
of  the  people  of  New  England,  from  the  foundation  of  the  col- 


onies." 


10.  The  author  of  the  decision  in  the  Dedham  case,  is  often 
inconsistent  tvith  himself. 

"  1'here  was  no  very  familiar  distinction,"  says  he,  "  at  the  time" 
of  making  the  grants  to  the  church  in  Dedham,  "between  the 
church  and  the  whole  assembl_y  of  Christians  in  the  toivny  But  in 
one  of  the  earliest  grants  to  this  church,  and  one  commented  on 
by  the  Judge  himself,  this  distinction  is  expressly  recognized — one 
part  of  the  land  granted  being  given  to  the  churchy  and  another  ta 
the  toivn.^ 

Again,  Chief  Justice  Parker  intimates  that,  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  Massachusetts,  "  the  distinction  between  church  and  town 
or  parish"  was  not  known  ;  so  that  "  a  grant  to  the  church,  under 
such  circumstances,  could  mean  nothing  else  than  a  grant  to  the 
tovjn.^^  But  we  are  told  in  another  place,  that  one  of  the  grants 
to  the  church  in  Dedham  was  made  by  the  toivn;  consequently^ 
the  town  must  have  made  a  srant  to  itself!!  And  we  are  told 
repeatedly  that  "  the  church  was  intended  to  be  a  trustee'''  for  the 
town  ;  i.  e.  (putting  both  assertions  together)  one  and  the  same 
body,  call  it  which  you  will,  was  intended  to  be  a  trustee  for 
itself  \  !ir 

On  one  page.we  are  told,  that  "property  bestowed  upon  churches, 
has  always  been  given  for  some  pious  or  benevolent  purpose,  and 
with  a  particular  view  to  some  associated  toivn  or  parish ^  But 
how  can  this  be  true,  if,  as  is  asserted  on  another  page,  "  there 
was  Jittlc  practical  distinction  between  the  church  and  the  town 
or  parish,  for  several  years  after  our  ancestors  came  here."** 

In  one  place  it  is  said,  that  before  the  passing  of  the  law  of 
1754,  the  church  " //f/r/"  their  "legal  estate  as  trustees,  and  used 
it  as  such."     But  in  other  places,  it  is  asserted,  that  the  church, 

*  Sco  lliilcliiiison,  vol.  i.  pp.  98,  118.  Matlicr,  vol.  i.  pp.  75,  318,  107.    Winthrop.  vol.  i., 
pp.  nil,  183,  1 'J  k 

t  I  Inl.lxirtl,  p.  24';.  §  I\[;iss.  Term  Reports,  vol.  .\vi.  pp.  •195,  498. 

\  WiiiUirop,  vol.  i.  pp.  278,  279.  TI  ll>i(l.  i>p.  l!';),  HKi,  500. 

II  Mnlhcr,  vol.  i.  p.  131.  **  Ibid.  pp.  50G,  514. 
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**  not  being  a  body  politic,  could  neither  take  nor  hold  a  legal  in- 
terest in  land."* 

It  is  implied  in  many  parts  of  this  decision,  that  there  is  no  such 
body  as  the  church,  and  that  church  members,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  are  in  no  way  distinguished  from  other  members  of 
the  parish.  "  Those  who  withdraw  from  the  society,  cease  to 
be  members  of  the  church."  "The  secession  of  a  whole  church 
from  tlie  parish  would  be  an  extinction  of  the  church."  A  min- 
ister "  ordained  over  the  parish  only,  by  virtue  of  that  act  becomes 
the  minister  of  the^c/tJ/zrA."  "  The  condition  of  the  members  of 
a  church  is  thought  to  be  hard,  when  the  minister  elected  by  the 
parish  is  not  approved  by  them  :  but  this  can  only  be  because  they 
are  a  minority. ''''\ — But,  in  other  parts,  it  is  as  strongly  imphed,  that 
there  is  such  a  body  as  the  church.  Indeed,  the  real,  separate 
existence  of  the  church  is  essential  to  the  Judge's  argument.  There 
must  be  a  church,  and  there  must  be  deacons,  to  hold  the  property 
in  trust. 

If  any  person  skilled  in  law,  or  in  anything  else,  will  analyze  the 
following  sentence,  reconcile  its  different  members,  and  make 
sense  of  the  whole,  we  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  him.  "  Con- 
sidering then,  that  the  land  granted  was  for  the  beneficial  use  of 
the  assembly  of  Christians  in  Dedham,  which  were  no  other  than 
the  inhabitants  of  that  town  who  constituted  the  religious  society 
whhin  which  the  church  was  established  ;  these  inhabitants  were 
the  cestui  que  trusts,  and  the  equitable  title  was  vested  in  them, 
as  long  as  they  continued  to  constitute  the  assembly  denominated 
the  church  in  the  grants. "J — Here  we  are  told,  first,  that  the 
grants  were  made  "  for  the  beneficial  use  of  the  assembly  of 
Christians  in  Dedham,  who  were  the  same  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  who  constituted  the  religious  society ;"  second,  that 
within  this  assembly,  town,  or  society,  (all  meaning  the  same,) 
"  the  church  was  established ;"  third,  that  this  assembly,  town,  or 
society,  "  was  denominated  the  church  in  the  grants,"  or  was  the 
church  ;  and  fourth,  that  this  assembly,  town,  or  society,  were 
the  cestui  que  trusts,  for  whom  the  church  was  trustee.  Putting 
all  these  assertions  together,  we  bring  out  the  following  very  re- 
markable facts, — that  in  the  early  settlement  of  Dedham,  the  as- 
sembly, town,  or  society,  and  the  church,  were  the  same;  that 
U'ithin  this  assembly,  or  church,  the  church  was  established  ;  and 
that  diis  assembly<or  church,  were  the  cestui  que  trusts,  for  whom 
this  assembly,  or  church,  were  the  trustees ! !  A  most  wonderful 
state  of  things  truly. 

Finally,  we  object  to  the  decisions  in  question,  that  they  have 
not  been  generally  acquiesced  in,  and  tvill  not  be.  They  were  not, 
in  the"^  case  of  tlie  church  in  Pedham.     By  a  great  majority  of 
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the  religious  pec^ple  of  this  Commonweahh,  who  know  anything  of 
the  circumstances — indeed,  we  may  say  all,  unless  it  be  the  few, 
whose  particular  views  were  met  and  gratified — the  church  Avhich 
separated  from  the  first  parish,  ever  has  been,  and  is,  and  will  be, 
considered  and  denominated  the  first  and  original  church  in  Ded- 
liam,  the  determination  of  the  court  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Much  as  the  good  people  of  this  Commonwealth  are 
disposed  to  respect  the  decisions  of  their  Judges,  they  have  too 
much  respect  for  their  own  common  sense  to  believe,  when  a  church 
votes,  by  a  large  majority,  to  withdraw  from  a  parish,  and,  by  a 
large  majority,  does  withdraw,  that  still  it  leaves  itself  behind! 

And  what  has  been  said  of  the  church  in  Dedham,  may  be  said 
of  all  the  similar  cases  which  have  occurred  since.  The  views 
of  the  court  have  not  been  acquiesced  in,  neither  as  it  respects 
the  name  and  style  of  the  afflicted  churches,  nor  as  it  respects 
their  rights  and  interests.  To  be  sure  there  has  been,  and  we 
trust  there  will  be,  no  violent  resistance  ;  but  between  a  mere  ab- 
staining from  such  resistance,  and  cordial  acquiescence,  there  is,  it 
will  be  remembered,  a  very  wide  difference.  And  it  is  high  time 
that  our  honorable  Judges  were  given  distinctly  to  understand, 
that,  however  much  professing  Christians  throughout  the  State  are 
disposed  to  respect  them  as  magistrates  and  as  men,  and  however 
ready  they  may  be  to  sustain  them  in  the  distribution  of  justice, 
stiU  they  cannot  look  on,  and  see  church  after  church,  which  the 
Pilgrims  planted,  and  which  God  has  blessed,  stripped  of  hs  natural 
rights,  and  its  just  inheritance,  without  deep  emotion.  We  ask  no 
more  for  the  churches  than  what  most  obviously  belongs  to  them, 
the  right  of  self-preservation,  of  self-organization,  of  controlling 
their  own  property,  and  managing,  generally,  their  own  appropriate 
concerns  ;  and  when  this  is  refused  them,  whether  under  the  color 
of  law,  or  in  face  of  law,  (though  we  can  heep  the  peace,)  we  can- 
not, without  treachery  to  Him  whose  are  all  the  churches,  we 
cannot  cordially,  acquiesce.  And  in  saying  this,  we  are  confident 
that  we  speak  the  sentiment  of  thousands,  and  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands, among  the  most  pious  and  respectable  citizens  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

In  his  conclusion.  Chief  Justice  Parker  endeavors  to  console 
the  churches,  in  view  of  the  "  inconvenience,"  as  he  terms  it, 
which  they  may  be  called  to  suffer,  in  consequence  of  his  decision. 
But,  unhappily,  the  consolation  he  administers  is  as  unavailing  to 
us,  as  his  arguments  are  unconvincing.  "The  condition  of  the 
members  of  a  church  is  thought  to  be  hard,  where  the  minister 
elected  by  the  parish  is  not  approved  by  them  :  but  this  can  only 
be  because  they  are  a  minority,  and  it  is  one  part  of  the  compen- 
sation paid  for  the  many  blessings  resulting  from  a  state  of  soci- 
ety."*    Were  the  members  of  a  church  mere  members  of  the 
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parish,  sustaining  no  other  rehition,  as  it  is  here  implied,  they  would 
not  speak  of  hardship,  although  they  might  he  in  the  minority.  But 
they  are  more  than  mere  members  of  the  parish.  They  do  sus- 
tain another  and  higher  relation.  They  are  members  of  the  churchy 
an  institution  of  Christ;  an  insthution  which  they  love  and  prize. 
And  their  complaint  is,  not  that  the  parish  exercises  its  own  rights, 
but  that  the  church  is  stripped  and  plundered  of  hers ;  not  that  the 
parish  elects  its  own  minister,  but  that  power  is  given  it  to  elect 
a  pastor  and  ruler  for  the  church,  to  place  him  over  her,  to  force 
him  upon  her,  and  to  seize  her  property  for  his  maintenance. 

"It  is  true,"  as  Chief  Justice  Parker  says,  "dissenting  members 
of  the  church  may  witlidraw ;  may  join  any  other  church  or 
society ;  or  may  institute  a  new  society."  But  how  may  they 
withdraw  ^  May  they  go  as  a  church  ?  May  they  go  with  all  their 
rights  and  effects,  and  institute  worship  by  themselves  ?  If  this 
were  granted,  in  case  of  irreconcilable  disagreement  between 
church  and  parish,  this  would  be  all  we  ask.  But  this  is  not 
granted.  'You,  church  members,  if  you  are  not  suited  here, 
may  go  ;  but  then  you  go  as  individuals,  and  you  leave  the  church, 
with  all  its  rights  and  effects,  behind  you.  Yes,  you  may  all  go, 
and  go  by  solemn  vote ;  but  you  die  as  a  church,  in  the  moment 
of  your  departure,  and  then  your  inheritance  is  ours.' 

"  It  is  true,"  says  the  Judge,  "  if  there  are  any  parish  funds, 
they  will  lose  the  benefit  of  them  by  removal,"  But  w^hy  talk  of 
parish  funds?  What  if  there  are  church  funds?  Must  they  not  lose 
these  also,  by  a  removal?  The  church  has  no  control  of  parish 
funds,  and  she  asks  for  none.  She  merely  asks  the  liberty  of 
doing  what  she  will  with  her  own. 

"  But  an  inconvenience  of  this  sort,"  arising  from  the  loss  of 
funds,  says  the  Judge  again,  "  will  never  be  felt,  where  a  case  of 
conscience  is  in  question."*  Yes,  may  it  please  your  Honor,  it 
will  be  felt ;  for  church  members,  as  well  as  other  people,  have 
sensibilities,  and  can  feel.  No^felt  because  "  a  case  o(  conscience 
is  in  question  !"  It  will  be  felt  tne  more  tenderly.  The  primitive 
Christians  felt  "the  spoiling  of  their  goods,"  when  "a  case  of  con- 
science was  in  question ;"  and  so  must  Christians  now.  "  If  you 
prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed  ?  If  you  please  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  If 
you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  And  if  you  wrong  us,  do  we  not" 

,  we  had  almost  written  another  of  Shakspeare's  Avords ;  but 

we  forbear.  No,  we  will  not  "  revenge,''''  if  you  do  wrong  us  : 
for  our  great  Teacher  hath  said,  "  Avenge  not  yourselves,  but 
rather  give  place  unto  wrath.  Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay, 
saith  the  Lord." 

In  closing,  we  express  the  hope,  that  this  subject  may  be  kept 
continually  before  the  public  mind,  until   it  is  well  understood ,  and 
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deeply  felt.  Conscious  of  the  goodness  of  our  cause,  we  shrink 
not  from  close  and  thorough  investigation,  but  demand  it.  Let 
the  truth  come  out,  and  let  it  shine,  wlioever  may  find  himself 
reproved  or  condemned.  The  public  can  be  made  to  understand 
this  subject,  and  must  be.*  Let  every  thing  calculated  to  throw 
light  on  our  early  history,  such  as  the  records  of  towns  and 
churches,  the  colony  and  province  laws,  ancient  journals,  annals, 
memorials,  and  manuscripts,  be  diligently  searched,  and  let  the 
result  be  published  to  the  world.  From  whatever  source  relief 
and  a  restoration  of  privileges  may  come  to  the  churches,  whether 
from  a  change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Judges,  or  from  the 
Legislature,  or  from  the  silent  abandonment  of  the  odious  work 
of  oppression,  the  public  mind  must  be  first  enlightened,  and  the 
work  of  oppressing  and  crushing  the  churches  must  be  exhibited 
in  its  proper  colors. 

We  have  only  to  say  further,  that  nothing  here  written  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  impeaching  the  professional  ability  of  the  Supreme 
Judges  of  this  Commonwealth.  We  believe  them  all,  and  the 
Chief  Justice  especially,  to  be  men  of  talents,  of  learning,  and  of 
general  good  quahfications  for  the  stations  they  occupy.  But  still 
we  believe  them  to  be  men,  and,  as  such,  liable  to  be  insensibly 
biassed,  or  to  mistake  the  truth.  Nor  need  it  be  thought  strange, 
if,  on  a  subject  such  as  that  here  discussed, — a  subject  which  they 
are  seldom  called  to  consider,  and  with  which  their  ordinary  pro- 
fessional duties  have  no  tendency  to  make  them  acquainted, — if,  on 
such  a  subject,  they  should  mistake  the  truth.  We  expect  soon 
to  hear  from  another  quarter  the  sound  of  angry  denunciation,  for 
having  audaciously  presumed  to  call  in  question  the  judicial  de- 
cisions of  the  Commonwealth  ;  but  it  would  be  injustice  to  the 
venerable  Judges  to  suppose,  that  they  can  frown  on  a  fellow  citizen, 
who  honestly  believes  them  to  be  mistaken,  and  who  is  endeavoring 
earnestly,  though,  he  hopes,  candidly,  to  expose  their  error.  And 
should  our  humble  page  ever  fall  under  their  notice  and  perusal, 
we  would  affectionately  entreat  them  to  look  at  this  subject  again. 
We  would  ask  them  to  review  it,  not  in  the  spii'it  of  judicial  infalli- 
bihty,  but  with  a  willingness  to  find  the  truth,  if  they  have  mistaken 
it ;  to  retract  opinions,  if  any  shall  be  discovered  to  have  been  pre- 
maturely formed  ;  and  to  make  just  reparation  to  the  churches  of 
Christ,  if  it  shall  appear  that  they  have  injured  them. 

*  This  subject  has  commoiily  hitherto  been  treated  as  ihounfh  it  were  interesling-  merely 
to  Con^-reg'atioiialists.  We  see  no  reason,  however,  for  confininj^  tlic  influence  ol' tlio  late 
decisions  to  the  ciuirches  of  a  sinffle  denomination.  Indeed,  we  are  confident  that  it 
cannot  be  thus  confined  ;  but  the  same  principles  which  are  employed  against  Coni^rcf^a- 
tionalists,  will  bear  with  equal  force  against  I'resbylerians,  or  TJaptists,  or  any  cliurclie«, 
which  are  coniuded  with  parislies  in  the  support  of  public  worship. 
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MINISTERIAL    EXCHANGES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims. — Sir, 

1  hope  the  subject  of  Ministerial  Exchanges  will  soon  be 
thoroughly  discussed  in  your  Magazine.  When  evangelical  and 
heretical  ministers  are  found  in  the  same  denomination,  it  is  of 
immense  importance  that  the  principles,  by  which  the  practice  of 
the  friends  of  truth  in  this  particular,  ought  to  be  regulated,  should 
be  well  understood.  There  are  still  in  Massachusetts  some  min- 
isters professing  to  be  orthodox,  who  exchange  with  Unitarians  ! 
And  renewed  efforts  have  lately  been  made  by  Unitarians,  to 
press  evangelical  ministers,  who  have  Unitarians  in  their  parishes, 
on  this  subject.  Let  some  writer,  then,  who  is  competent  to  the 
task,  take  up  the  subject,  and  shew,  as  I  think  may  be  shown, 
most  convincingly,  that  both  duty  and  expediency  utterly  forbid  an 
orthodox  minister,  in  any  case,  to  exchange  with  a  known  Uni- 
tarian. In  the  mean  time,  I  send  you  for  publication,  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  on  this  subject,  written  in  1810,  by  a  distin- 
guished clergyman  in  one  of  the  Middle  States,  to  a  clergyman  of 
Massachusetts. 

"  Exchanging  with  ministers  of  known  or  suspected  heterodoxy, 
appears  to  me  inconsistent  with  fidelity  to  our  Master  in  heaven. 
With  the  principles  which  ive  hold,  we  should  not  dare  to  preach 
to  our  people  n  false  gospel.  We  should  consider  ourselves,  in 
this  case,  as  falling  under  that  awful  denunciation  of  the  apostle, 
Gal.  i.  9:  Jf  any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that 
ye  have  received,  let  him  be  accursed.  But,  if  we  dare  not  preach 
another  gospel  ourselves,  can  we  innocently  be  accessory  to  this 
sin  being  committed  by  others  ?  And  is  not  deliberately  sending 
a  man  to  our  pulpits,  whom  we  suspect,  or  more  than  suspect,  of 
heresy,  fundamental  heresy,  something  very  like  being  accessory 
to  the  propagation  of  that  heresy  ?  It  is  by  no  means  a  sufficient 
answer  to  this  argument  to  say,  that  the  persons  thus  sent  to  our 
pulpits  may  not  openly  preach  their  peculiar  sentiments.  Even  if 
the  fact  were  so,  it  by  no  means  reUeves  the  difficulty  ;  because 
the  very  circumstance  of  our  people  seeing  us  receive  a  heretic, 
and  practically  bid.  him  God  speed,  will  tend  exceedingly  to 
diminish  their  abhorrence  of  his  heresy,  and  to  make  them  sup- 
pose, either  that  we  consider  it  as  a  very  small  evil,  or  that  we  are 
very  inconsistent,  if  not  dishonest  men.  But  the  fact  is  not  com- 
monly so.  These  men  generally  preachx  in  such  a  way,  that 
attentive  hearers  may  readily  perceive,  that  they  reject  every 
fundamental  article  of  evangelical  truth.  They  are  not  only 
betrayed  by  tlieir   omi^sion^,  but   also,  at  every  turn,  by  their 
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phraseology,  by  their  theological  language;  so  that,  in  fact,  they 
seldom  enter  our  pulpits  without  holding  out  to  our  people,  false 
grounds  of  hope.  And  is  this  a  small  evil  ?  I  must  conclude, 
that  the  minister  who  views  it  in  this  light,  has  not  well  consid- 
ered the  subject. 

"  But,  solemn  as  this  consideration  is,  there  is  another,  which 
appears  to  me,  in  every  respect,  equally  solemn.  It  is,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  system  of  exchanging  with  heterodox  ministers,  to 
hanish  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  from  our  own  sermons, 
and  our  ownjndpits. 

"  I  assume,  as  the  basis  of  this  argument,  that  preaching  the 
pecuhar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  in  a  plain,  pointed,  pungent 
manner,  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  minister  ;  and  that,  without 
this,  he  cannot  expect  the  divine  blessing  on  his  labors,  or  hope  to 
see  real  religion  flourish  among  the  people  of  his  charge.  I  verily 
believe,  that  if  an  orthodox  minister  could,  in  conscience,  leave 
out  of  his  sermons  all  the  peculiar  and  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel, — if,  without  preaching  anything  contrary  to  them,  he 
were  silent  respecting  the  entire  depravity  of  our  nature,  regene- 
ration, the  divinity  and  atonemerit  of  Ciirist,  &c.  &;c., — or  if,  to 
put  the  case  in  the  most  favorable  light,  he  sometimes  advanced 
these  doctrines,  but  always  did  it  in  a  concealed,  wrapped  up 
manner, — I  verily  believe,  that  pursuing  this  course  for  twenty 
years,  would  banish  religion  from  his  church,  and  prepare  his 
people  for  becoming  Arminians,  Arians,  Socinians,  Deists,  or 
anything  that  the  advocates  of  error  might  wish  and  endeavor  to 
make  them.  If  I  wished  to  banish  religion  from  my  church  in 
the  most  effectual  manner,  I  certainly  should  not  come  forward 
openly,  and  preach  heresy ;  this  would  excite  attention,  inquiry, 
and  opposition  : — but  I  would  endeavor  to  lull  my  people  asleep 
simply  by  withholding  truth  ;  and  should  expect  to  succeed 
by  this  method,  with  the  least  trouble,  and  in  the  shortest  time 
possible. 

"Now  this  negativ^e,  spiritless,  smooth  kind  of  preaching,  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  frequent  exchanges  with  the  heterodox  is  cal- 
culated to  produce.  The  most  pious  and  faithful  minister  living, 
when  he  goes  to  the  pulpit  of  an  heretical  brother,  is  under  a 
strong  temptation,  if  not  absolutely  to  keep  hack  truth,  which  he 
supposes  would  be  oflcnsivc  ;  at  least,  in  a  considerable  degree 
to  soften  and  polish  it  down,  that  it  may  be  received  with  as  little 
irritation  as  possible.  Accordingly,  he  will  be  a})t  to  take  with  him 
to  such  a  place,  a  discourse  prepared  upon  this  plan.  If  his 
exchanges  be  frequent,  he  will  often  ])repare  such  discourses.  If 
they  become  hahitual,  he  will  hnhitnally  preach  thus.  The  conse- 
quence is  as  evident  as  it  is  dreadful !  To  expect  that  a  man  who 
prepares  many  such  scrjiions,  will  preach  none  of  them  to  his  own 
people,  is  an  expectation  not  to  be  entertained  5  and  to  iiope  that 
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the  mind  of  that  man,  who  preaches  frequently  in  this  strain,  will 
suffer  no  diminution,  either  of  evangelical  zeal,  or  of  ministerial 
faithfulness,  is  certainly  an  unreasonable  lioj)e.  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  apostle  Paul,  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  zeal  for 
the  truth,  and  all  the  tenderness  of  his  love  to  the  souls  of  men, 
could  not,  without  a  miracle,  have  withstood  the  influence  of  such 
a  habit;  and  that,  if  he  had  indulged  in  it  for  one  or  two  years,  he 
would  have  been  found,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  a  less  pointed, 
less  iaithful,  and  less  successful  preacher  than  before. 

"You  will  perceive,  then,  my  impression  to  be,  that  exchanging 
in  ministerial  services  with  the  heterodox,  is  not  only  unfaithfulness 
to  our  Master  and  his  cause  ;  but  that  it  also  tends  to  produce  the 
most  unhappy  effects  on  the  mind,  and  on  the  strain  of  preaching, 
of  the  ordiodox  themselves  ;  that  it  can  scarcely  fail,  if  habitually 
practised,  to  lower  the  evangelical  tone  of  their  ministrations  ;  to 
destroy  that  sacred  unction  from  the  Holy  One  which  can  only 
attend  the  sinqjUcity  that  is  in  Christ ;  and  to  produce  such  an 
accommodation  of  their  discourses,  to  the  taste  and  feelings  of  their 
heretical  hearers,  as  to  render  them,  in  fact,  no  longer  preachers 
of  the  Gospel.  I  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  living 
examples  in  confirmation  of  these  remarks. 

"The  question  has  often  been  asked,  what  has  led  to  that  awful 
degeneracy  of  Boston,  with  respect  to  evangelical  truth,  which 
the  friends  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  have  so  long 
observed  and  deplored  ?  Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for 
this  phenomenon,  a  phenomenon  nearly,  if  not  entirely  unparalleled 
in  ecclesiastical  history  :  but  I  acknowledge,  none  of  these  rea- 
sons have  ever  satisfied  me.  The  licentiousness  and  derangements 
of  tlie  revolutionary  war  were  known,  and  exerted  an  influence, 
in  other  places,  as  well  as  in  Boston.  The  literary  character,  and 
inquiring  spirit  of  the  clergy,  have  been  quite  as  much  distin- 
guished in  some  other  places,  as  in  that  town.  The  same  remark 
might  be  made  with  respect  to  several  other  considerations  usually 
offered  to  assist  in  solving  the  difficulty.  I  have  scarcely  any 
remaining  doubt,  that  a  principal  cause  of  the  effect  in  question  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  subject  of  this  letter,  viz.  indiscriminate  ex- 
changes luith  all  classes  of  heretodox  ministers.  There  probably 
never  was  a  place  in  which  diis  system  has  been  carried  to  such  a 
length  as  in  Boston.  T  certainly  know  of  none.  These  exchanges 
have,  almost  unavoidably,  led  to  a  strain  of  general,  pointless,  inof- 
fensive preaching,  in  which  all  v>ould  be  disposed  to  agree.  This 
strain  of  preaching  has,  of  course,  banished  the  knowledge  and  the 
love  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  from  most  of  the 
churches.  The  greater  part  of  the  present  race  of  clergy,  bred  up 
under  such  ministrations,  and  finding  them  most  popular,  have 
become  their  friends  and  advocates.  And  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  as  might  have  been  expected,  are  distinguished,  not  so 
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much  by  their  adherence  to  any  distinct,  avowed  form  of  heresy,  as 
by  a  general  belief  of  the  innocence  of  erroi-,  and  of  the  almost 
equal  excellence  of  all  modes  of  faith.  The  more  I  reflect  on 
the  subject,  the  more  1  am  persuaded,  that  this  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause,  and  the  natural  course,  of  the  Boston  apostacy,  and 
the  stronger  conviction  do  I  feel,  that  wherever  the  same  practice 
is  admitted,  similar  effects  will  follow. 

"  Believe  it,  my  friend,  that  practice,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
induces  ministers  to  preach  seldom  or  superficially  on  the  pecu- 
Har  doctrines  of  the  blessed  Gospel,  which  places  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Christ  in  circumstances  in  which  they  consider  delicacy  as 
forbidding  them  to  speak  often,  fully,  and  pointedly  on  the  great, 
distinguishing  truths  of  the  Word  of  life,  will  never  fail  to  have  a 
most  unhappy  effect  on  their  own  souls,  and  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  irreparable  mischief  among  the  people  of  their  charge.  The 
man  who  feels  willing,  or  allows  himself  to  be  compelled,  in  the 
composition  of  every  discourse,  and  especially  in  those  which 
he  is  preparing  for  exchanges,  to  inquire  and  balance,  in  his  own 
mind,  how  far  a  gay  and  polite  world  will  allow  him  to  go  in 
declaring  his  Master's  message,  degrades  his  character,  dis- 
honors his  Master,  is  treacherous  to  his  trust,  and  will  soon  find 
himself  left  to  be  filed  with  his  own  devices.  I  know  that  there 
may  be  a  rash  and  indecorous  mode  of  declaring  the  truth.  I 
know  that  men  may  be  rude,  boisterous,  and  violent,  in  the  sacred 
desk,  and  call  \\  fidelity.  For  this  I  am  no  advocate.  I  consider 
it  the  duty  of  every  minister  to  endeavor  to  find  out  acceptable 
ivords,  by  means  of  which  to  convey  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus; 
but  I  would  not,  for  my  life,  put  myself  into  a  situation  in  which  I 
should  be  habitually,  or  often,  tempted  to  keep  hack  or  accommo- 
date to  human  prejudice,  those  great  and  essential  truths  which  I 
dare  not  alter  or  modify  to  please  any  man. 

"  Let  every  orthodox  minister,  then,  in  your  region,  form  the 
purpose,  and  let  him  adhere  to  it  with  unalterable  firmness,  not  to 
exchange  pulpits  v\ith  Unitarians.  Let  neither  the  frowns  or 
smiles,  the  threats  or  persuasions  of  opponents  move  him.  I 
know  that  it  is  a  trying  thing  to  reject  the  wishes  of  those  whom 
we  respect,  and  who  respect  us.  But  in  this  case,  it  really 
appears  to  me  that  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  for  gene- 
rations to  come,  is  involved.  And  in  such  a  cause,  a  minister 
ought  to  be  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice,  rather  than  turn  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left.  It  would  afilict  me  more  than  I  can 
express,  to  hear  that  my  friend  had  become  an  Arian,  or  Soci- 
nian.  But,  beheve  me,  it  would  be  little  less  distressing  to  hear 
that  you  had  consented  to  exchange  with  the  advocates  of  fvmda- 
mental  error.  I  should  consider  you,  in  one  sense,  as  having 
delivered  your  sword  to  the  enemy. 

"I  am  more  and  more  convinced,  that  the  friends  of  evangelical 
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truth  in  Boston  and  its  neighborhood,  must  consent,  at  least  for  a 
time,  to  be  a  little,  and  co/nparativelu  despised  jlock.  They  must 
form  a  Utile  ivorld  of  their  own,  and  patiently  bear  all  the  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  of  their  proud  and  wealthy  foes.  If  they  do 
this, — if,  instead  of  despisin2;,  or  being  impatient  of,  the  day  of 
small  things, — if,  like  a  band  of  brothers,  they  humbly  wait  on 
God,  and,  when  he  tries  their  faith  and  patience,  instead  of  being 
discouraged,  still  trust  in  him, — if,  in  short,  they  take  for  their 
model,  the  example  of  the  apostles,  when  all  the  wit,  and  learning, 
and  wealth,  and  power  of  the  world  were  leagued  against  them  ; 
they  will  as  certainly  triumph  over  the  enemies  of  Christ,  as  there 
is  a  King  on  the  holy  hill  of  Zion.  But  if  they  suffer  themselves 
to  be  distracted  and  divided, — if  they  are  impatient  under  abuse 
and  contumely, — if  they  are  discouraged  when  difficulties  arise, — 
and  especially,  if  they  suffer  the  desire  of  emulating  their  opponents 
in  worldly  wisdom,  and  worldly  grandeur,  to  gain  the  ascendancy 
ill  thrir  minds  ;  it  is  as  certain,  that  they  will  be  scourged,  and 
depressed,  if  not,  as  a  body,  ruined." 


THOUGHTS     ON     REVIVALS    OF    RELIGION. 

(Continued  from  p.  77.) 

The  preceding  account  concerning  what  religion  does  not  do, 
may  embolden  some  to  hope  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  change 
of  heart.  Accustomed  to  regard  those  things  which  we  have 
rejected,  as  the  sole  evidence  of  a  moral  renovation,  they  may  he 
preparing  to  quiet  their  fears,  and  to  settle  down  in  the  conclusion, 
that  'this  experimental  religion'  is  a  vain  thing;  that  love  to  God 
consists  in  '  doing  good  to  men,'  and  that  it  is  not  a  man's  '  doc- 
trinal belief,'  and  'certain  peculiar  feelings,'  but  his  'works,'  his 
'  good  works,'  by  which  his  Christian  character  and  future  destiny 
will  be  decided. 

The  hypocrite,  also,  finding  himself  to  agree  with  Christians, 
negatively,  in  so  many  particulars,  may  endeavor  to  cheer  himself 
with  the  hope  that  all  his  coldness,  and  darkness,  and  stupidity, 
are  only  those  defects  of  experience,  which  he  possesses  in  com- 
mon with  all  Christians,  and  thus  continue  to  flatter  himself,  until 
his  iniquity  shall  become  hateful. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  some  real  Christians,  while  in  a  state 
of  relative  declension,  may  attempt  to  quiet  their  consciences  by 
thinking,  while  they  read  the  preceding  account,  'True,  Christians 
do  not  feel  alike  at  all  times ;  religion  does  not  make  over  onr 
original  nature,  nor  enable  us  to  be  always  in  the  vigorous  exercise 
of  faith,  or  to  be  perfect  in  all  things.  We  are  indeed  worldly, 
and  our  affections  are  low,  and  our  exertions  are  languid ;  but 
VOL.    I.  19 
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Christians  are  imperfect.  By  grace  we  are  saved,  not  by  works ; 
God  is  a  sovereign ;  we  can  do  nothing  of  ourselves  ;  we  must 
wait  God's  time,  for  quickening,  which  is  ahvays  the  best  time.' 
Let  such  remember,  that  many  of  the  tilings  which  religion  does 
not  do,  are  things  which  it  fails  to  do  from  relative  delect;  and 
that,  to  be  conformed  to  Christians  in  their  imperfections,  is  no 
more  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  grace,  than  conformity  to 
great  men  in  their  failings,  is  evidence  of  talents.  To  be  like 
Christians  in  their  deficiences,  and  unlike  them  in  the  more  promi- 
nent and  positive  evidences  of  piety,  is  poor  consolation. 

To  prevent  misapprehension  from  what  has  been  said,  we  pro- 
pose to  show  what  change  religion  does  accomplish  ;  where  its 
evidences  are  to  be  looked  for  ;  and  what  are  some  of  its  most 
prominent  indications. 

A  change  of  heart  consists  in  new  affections.  They  are  holy 
or  benevolent,  in  opposition  to  their  former  hmited  and  selfish 
nature.  Once  the  subject  loved  himself  more  than  God,  and 
loved  his  fellow  men  relatively,  through  the  medium  of  some  rela- 
tion they  stood  in  to  himself,  and  more  or  less  as  that  relation  was 
near  or  remote.  But  a  change  of  heart  produces  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  impartial  benevolence,  which,  while  it  does  not  over- 
look the  family,  extends  to  God,  and  pervades  his  kingdom.  While 
it  admits  the  claims  of  nationality,  it  does  not  shut  out  the  claims 
of  the  world  ;  and  while  it  feels  for  the  interests  of  time,  includes 
in  its  desires,  and  plans,  and  efforts,  the  welfare  of  eternity.  It 
appreciates  the  importance  of  the  soul,  the  rights  of  God,  the  evil 
of  sin,  and  the  interests  of  eternity,  to  which  a  heart  of  selfishness 
is  cold,  and  hard,  and  blind. 

Such  is  the  general  nature  of  that  holy  love,  which  he  feels,  in 
whom  "  old  things  have  passed  away,  and  all  things  have  become 
new." 

The  evidence  of  a  saving  change  is,  therefore,  to  be  looked 
for,  in  the  altered  state  of  our  affections  towards  God,  his  law,  his 
Gospel,  his  providential  government.  It  is  the  purpose  of  God 
to  govern  the  intelligent  universe,  not  by  force,  but  by  love.  Be- 
nevolent affections,  and  holy  complacency,  are  the  spring  of  all 
holy  activilv,  both  in  God  himself,  and  in  his  subjects.  It  is  the 
most  blessed  of  all  possible  springs  of  voluntary  movement.  The 
blessedness  of  activity  by  compulsion,  or  by  fear,  is  naught,  to  that 
of  love.  The  family  is  happy  just  in  proportion  as  love  is  the 
mainspring  of  all  its  movements;  and  nations,  and  worlds,  are 
liappy,  as  diey  are  attracted  and  wielded  by  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  power  of  love.  Hence  "charity,"  or  love,  is  called  "the 
bond  of  perfectness."  The  law  of  God  prescribes  the  nature,  the 
objects,  ;md  the  degree  of  this  holy  love.  And  (he  works,  and  the 
word  of  God,  disclose  his  existence,  and  his  glory  ;  which  consti- 
tute the  central  source  of  being  and  of  excellence,  to  attract  all 
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eyes,  and  hold  in  blessed  allegiance  all  hearts.  The  law  of  God, 
concentrating  the  affections  of  the  universe  upon  him,  and  uniting 
them,  in  the  rellowship  of  impartial  love,  to  one  another,  man  has 
violated,  and  sunk  down  into  the  locality  and  darkness  of  selfish 
affections.  It  is  the  object  of  God,  by  the  Gospel,  to  revive,  in  the 
heart,  this  extinguished  benevolence,  which  has  God  and  universal 
being  for  its  object;  and  to  restore  again  his  erring  creature  man 
to  his  high  allegiance,  and  to  the  holy  fellowship  of  the  universe. 

We  are,  therefore,  to  look  for  evidence  of  an  evangelical  and 
saving  change,  to  our  views  and  affections  towards  God,  his  law, 
his  Gospel,  and  the  general  principles  and  events  of  his  providen- 
tial government. 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  indications  of  a  saving  change  in 
the  affections  may  be  looked  for  in  the  following  particulars. 

1.  In  clearer  views  of  the  being,  presence,  and  agency  of 
God,  and  of  the  reality  of  his  eternal  government.  The  uni- 
verse was  constructed  to  declare  to  his  creatures  his  eternal 
power  and  Godhead.  And  the  world  we  inhabit  is  a  mirror, 
reflecting,  from  every  object,  the  evidence  of  his  being  and  glory. 
But  this  flood  of  light  shines  into  darkness,  and  is  not  compre- 
hended. Its  concentrated  power  is  thrown  upon  sightless  eye- 
balls, by  reason  of  the  darkness  of  the  heart.  Aberration  has 
made  us  inattentive  to  the  evidence,  and  willingly  ignorant  of 
it ;  while  selfishness  has  rendered  us  insensible  to  the  beauty  of 
holiness.  The  unholy  heart  of  man  is  the  source  of  this  unreal- 
izing  state  in  the  midst  of  evidence,  of  this  unfeeling  condition  in 
the  presence  of  such  excellence,  and  of  this  inactivity  while 
pressed  by  such  a  power  of  motive.  While  under  the  influence  of 
this  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  man  departs  unceasingly  from  the  living 
God;  is  blind,  and  cannot  see  afar  off;  and  is  dead  to  all  the 
glorious  realities  which  surround  him.  The  laws  of  nature  are  a 
veil  upon  his  heart,  to  shut  out  nature's  God  ;  and  second  causes 
interpose  their  opaque  influence  between  God  and  his  soul,  and 
paralyze  all  the  energies  of  the  Moral  Sun.  There  is  no  remedy 
for  this  dark  and  unrealizing  state  of  mind,  but  a  change  of  the 
affections  from  selfish  to  holy;  for  "the  natural  man  receiveth  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  neither  can  he  know  them,  because 
they  are  spiritually  discerned."  One  of  the  first  indications  of  a 
change  of  the  affections,  therefore,  will  be,  the  opening  of  the 
eyes  of  the  understanding;,  to  see  God,  and  to  realize  the  presence 
of  God  in  his  works.  Now,  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to 
shine  out  of  darkness,  will  shine  in  the  heart.  The  means  of 
manifestation  were  perfect  before;  the  mirror  did  its  duty;  the 
heavens  declared  his  glory,  and  the  firmament  his  handy  work ; 
day  unto  day  uttered  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showed  knowl- 
edge :  but  the  veil  of  unbelief  shut  out  the  light,  and  broke  the 
power  of  evidence.     But  this  being  taken  away  by  a  change  in 
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the  affections,  the  light  shines,  and  is  comprehended  ;  the  glad 
heart  feels  the  evidence,  which  is  poured  in  upon  it,  of  God's  being 
and  perfections ;  his  government  becomes  a  reality ;  and  all  the 
operations  of  nature  announce  his  presence  and  agency,  insomuch 
that  he  who  once  complained  that  he  could  not  find  God — could 
believe  intellectually,  but  could  not  realize,  now  cannot  go  from  his 
presence.  The  world  is  now  full  of  his  presence,  which,  before, 
was  so  empty;  and  his  government,  with  hs  blessed  energies,  once 
believed  to  exist  coldly,  and  without  effect,  now  becomes  a  present 
and  a  sublime  reality. 

In  connexion  with  these  clearer  views,  is  the  apprehended 
importance  of  divine  things.  It  was  not  difficult,  before,  to  compel 
the  understanding  to  admit  that  eternity  is  more  important  than 
time,  and  the  soul  more  important  than  the  body,  and  that  the 
favor  of  God  is  more  important  than  the  favor  of  man.  And 
yet  no  change  in  actual  estimation  followed.  The  understanding 
carried  the  man  by  force  to  one  conclusion,  while  the  heart, 
by  the  power  of  feeling,  carried  him  to  a  conclusion  directly  the 
opposite.  But  no  sooner  is  the  heart  renewed  by  the  power  of 
truth  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  than  this  collision  between  the  under- 
standing and  the  heart  ceases ;  and  an  actual  estimate  of  eternal 
things  in  feeling  commences,  in  unison,  to  some  extent,  with 
the  decisions  of  the  understanding.  Now  faith  begins  to  be  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen;  and,  by  making  eternal  things  real,  obtains  the  victory. 
Now  the  world  ceases  to  reign  in  the  affections;  for  he  looks  not 
at  the  thina;s  which  are  seen  exclusivelv,  but  at  the  thine;s  also 
which  are  not  seen,  which,  brought  alike  near  to  the  apprehension, 
do,  by  their  magnitude,  throw  the  world  into  insignificance,  and 
by  their  weight  in  the  scales,  render  it,  in  competition,  light  as  air. 

2.  Another  effect  of  a  change  of  heart,  is,  that  the  moral  excel- 
lence of  divine  things,  their  beauty,  and  glory,  are  now  perceived 
as  they  never  had  been  perceived  before,  and  move  the  affections 
as  before  they  never  moved  them. 

It  was  easy  to  extort  the  confession  before,  that  God  is  AAorthy 
to  be  loved,  and  that  the  Gospel  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  But 
no  power  of  evidence  could  \\arm  the  heart,  or  awake  any  cor- 
respondence of  actual  love.  To  every  demand  of  love,  repen- 
tance, and  faith,  the  monotonous  reply  would  come,  '  We  cannot. 
We  can  see,  but  cannot  feel.' 

But  when  the  heart  is  renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  blessed 
coincidence  commences  between  the  dictates  of  the  understanding 
and  the  affections  of  the  heart.  Now,  instead  of  the  inquiry, '  Who 
will  show  me  any  good  ?'  the  prayer  is,  '  Lord,  lift  thou  up  upon 
me  the  light  of  thy  countenance.'  The  law  of  God  appears  to  be 
holy,  just,  and  good ;  and  Jesus  Christ  is  no  longer  a  wandering 
star,  whose  dimensions  the  mind  cannot  detern)ine,  and  whose 
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place  it  cannot  fix  ;  but  the  Sun  himself,  rising  upon  the  soul  in  a 
morning  without  clouds.  And  the  Gospel,  once  a  cold  speculation, 
becomes  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  to  salvation. 

Religion,  then,  is  indicated  at  its  commencement  in  the  soul, 
by  new  objects  of  supreme  regard ;  by  a  new  rule  of  moral  obli- 
gation— the  law  of  God ;  by  new  sources  of  enjoyment,  found  in 
love  to  God,  and  communion  with  him,  in  ever  active  obedience; 
by  new  motives  to  activity,  a  desire  to  please  God,  a  benevolent 
delight  in  doing  good,  and  a  respect  to  the  recompense  of  reward, 
made  real  and  efficacious  through  faith. 

This  is  but  an  epitome,  a  mere  outline  of  what  might  be  said 
in  amplification  of  preceding  topics;  but  we  prefer  to  present  them 
in  their  elementary  nakedness,  that  their  nature  may  be  seen; 
and  in  an  epitomized  nearness,  that  their  relations  and  proportions 
may  be  seen. 

We  have  only  to  remark,  that  the  view  we  have  given  of  the 
positive  evidence  of  regeneration  is  both  rational  and  Scriptural. 
The  experience  of  all  ages  has  evinced  that  man  is  not  benevo- 
lent by  nature,  but  selfish ;  that  his  earhest  character  is  not 
that  of  holy  love  to  God,  but  that  he  loves  the  creature  more 
than  God;  that  the  affections  towards  God  which  are  necessary 
to  please  him,  and  make  man  happy,  and  obedient,  do  no  exist 
naturally,  and  that  there  is  eminent  need  of  a  divine  illumination 
which  shall  banish  our  darkness,  and  of  a  divine  quickening 
which  shall  wake  up  holy  affection,  and  put  an  end  to  our  idolatry, 
and  commence  the  obedience  which  shall  fit  us  for  heaven.  The 
account  we  have  given  of  regeneration  meets  all  these  admitted 
exigences  of  a  lost  world,  and  no  other  view  of  the  doctrine  of 
regeneration  does  meet  them. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  this  account  hke  enthusiasm  and  fanati- 
cism. Enthusiasm  is  a  love  for  an  object  surpassing  its  relative 
importance;  and  fanaticism  is  a  practical  expression  of  feeling  in 
ways  that  bid  defiance  to  the  dictates  of  reason.  But  the  love  to 
God  which  we  have  described  as  constituting  the  new  affection  in 
which  piety  consists,  does- not  surpass  his  excellence.  It  falls 
in  its  highest  attainment  far  below^  the  righteous  requirements  of  his 
law.  And  the  expression  of  this  love  in  the  language  and  action  of 
ardent  affection,  is  not  fanaticism,  but  our  commanded  and  rea- 
sonable service. 


To  the  Editor  of  the   Christian  Examiner. 

Sir, 

A  reviewer  in  your  pages  charges  Calvinists  of  the  present  day 
with  believing  that  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are  damned  ;  and  that 
the  doctrine  ivbi-ilcl  now  be  insisted  on,  by  all  real  and  consistent 
Calvinistic  ministers,  if  they  thought  that  their  people  would  bear 
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it.  The  evidence  in  support  of  so  serious  a  charge,  is,  that  it  is 
"  a  doctrine  which  follows  necessarily  from  the  Calvinistic  system," 
and  "  has  been  taught  expressly  by  the  prolocutor  of  the  Assembly 
of  divines  at  Westminster,  and  by  a  thousand  others." 

That  it  is  not  contained  in  the  Calvinistic  system,  I  have  shown. 
Though,  if  it  were,  or  did  necessarily  follow  from  that  system, 
it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  Calvinists  themselves  admit  the 
inference  ;  and  we  know  no  reason  why  Calvinists  should  not  be 
indulged,  if  they  please,  in  a  happy  inconsistency,  as  well  as  their 
neighbors,  who  sometimes  find  it  convenient  to  contradict  them- 
selves. We  have  ample  and  reiterated  Unitarian  testimony  to  the 
utter  unfairness  of  charging  upon  the  sentiments  of  an  opponent, 
as  his  belief,  the  inference  which  we  may  draw  from  them,  how- 
ever logically. 

I  have  considered  the  quotations  from  several  of  the  "  thousand 
authors"  who  are  said  by  the  reviewer  to  teach  unequivocally  the 
doctrine  of  infant  damnation,  viz.  Calvin,  Turrettin,  Edwards,  and 
Belamy,  and  have  shewn  that  their  language  neither  teaches  nor 
implies  any  such  thing ;  and  that  the  other  two  authors  referred  to 
as  authority,  are  not,  and  for  many  generations  past,  have  not  been, 
regarded  as  standai'd  writers,  or  "  most  approved  authors,"  and, 
in  their  extremes  of  Calvinism,  have  never  been  followed  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Calvinistic  denomination;  and  that  the  sentiment 
ascribed  to  Calvhiists,  as  a  body,  has  never  been  avowed  in  a 
Calvinistic  creed,  as  an  article  of  faith,  from  the  Reformation  to 
this  day,  nor  any  tiling  that  implies  it. 

This  argument,  however,  from  ancient  authors,  is  relied  on  witli 
such  unhesitating  confidence  by  the  reviewer,  that  I  beg  leave  to 
call  his  attention,  and  that  of  the  public,  to  the  real  weight,  and 
logical  bearing  of  such  evidence,  including  the  testimony  of  the 
prolocutor  and  Gill,  and  all  which  the  reviewer  can  find  when  he 
has  "  ransacked  libraries,  importuned  his  friends,  and  taken  what- 
ever means."  What  will  the  testimony  of  ten  or  twenty,  or  even 
his  "  thousand  authors,"  amount  to  ?  Is  there  any  possible  mode 
of  proving  the  sentiments  of  a  denomination  on  all  points,  by  a 
reference  to  authors?  Do  Calvinists,  as  a  hochj,  hold  to  everything 
which  every  author  denominated  Calvinistic  has  written?  Does  not 
the  reviewer  know,  that,  while  all  Calvinists  hold  to  the  points 
which  separate  between  ihein  and  Arminians,  they  hold  even  these 
with  great  diversity  of  explanation,  while,  on  a  multitude  of  other 
doctrines,  the  shades  of  opinion  are  so  various,  and  even  opposite, 
as  gives  birth  to  names  descriptive  of  these  specific  diflerences 
among  tlieni  ?  Can,  then,  what  one  Calvinist  has  written,  be 
quoted  in  evidence  of  what  all  Calvinists  believe  ?  Do  Unitarians 
all  believe  so  exactly  alike  on  all  points  as  that  we  may  quote  any 
sentiment  from  any  Unitarian  writer,  however  extravagant,  in  proof 
of  the  universal  opinion  of  the  entire  sect  ?    And  yet  the  reviewer 
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goes  on  in  flippant  style,  with  quotation  upon  quotation,  from  musty 
folios  of  Calvinistic  writers  of  other  ages  ;  and  the  thought  seems 
never  to  have  iallen  within  the  scope  of  his  imagination,  that  he 
had  anything  more  to  do,  to  convict  all  the  living  "  consistent  Cal- 
vinistic ministers"  in  the  world  of  helieving  in  infant  damnation. 
The  reasoning,  however,  is  utterly  nugatory,  except  upon  the  sup- 
position that  all  Calvinistic  authors  and  ministers,  of  this  and  of 
all  ages,  do,  on  all  points,  believe  exactly  ahke, — a  supposition 
notoriously  untrue,  both  in  respect  to  the  present,  and  to  aU  past 
generations. 

The  reviewer,  I  am  persuaded,  is  not  aware  of  the  potency  of 
his  argument,  or  with  what  dexterity,  as  with  Ithuriel  touch,  it 
may  bring  out  aU  those  doctrines  which  all  "consistent"  Unharians 
believe,  and  would  now  insist  on,  "  if  they  thought  their  people 
would  bear  them."  He  will  permit  me,  therefore,  to  edify  him 
with  a  few  specimens  of  the  "  monstrous  opinions,"  held  by  all 
"  consistent "  Unitarians  in  Boston,  and  in  this  Commonwealth  and 
nation,  and  which  they  would  now  insist  on  "if  they  thought  their 
people  would  bear  them,"  proved  by  the  express  testimony  of 
many  of  the  most  approved  Unitarian  writers. 

1.  All  "  consistent "  Unitarian  ministers  disbelieve  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  are,  secretly,  Deists,  and  would  say  so  "  if 
tliey  thought  their  people  would  bear  it." — Proof: 

"  The  writers  of  the  books  of  Scripture  were  men,  and  therefore 
fallible." — Priestley's  Letters  to  a  Philosophical  Unbeliever,  Part  2. 
Preface. 

"  Like  all  other  historians  they  were  liable  to  mistakes  with  respect 
to  things  of  small  moment,  because  they  did  not  give  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  them." — Same  work.  Preface. 

"I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  apostle  Paul  often  reasons  in- 
conclusively ;  and  therefore  that  he  wrote,  as  any  other  person  of 
his  turn  of  mind,  and  thinking,  and  in  his  situation,  would  have 
written  without  any  particular  inspiration." — Priestley's  Hist.  Cor- 
rup.  Christ,  vol.  ii.  p.  370. 

"  The  Scriptures  were  written  uu'tJiout  any  pariicula'  inspiration^ 
by  men  who  wrote  according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  and 
who  from  circumstances  could  not  be  mistaken  with  respect  to  the 
greater  facts  of  which  they  were  proper  witnesses ;  but,  (like  other 
men  subject  to  prejudice,)  might  be  liable  to  adopt  a  hasty  and  ill 
grounded  opinion  concerning  things  which  did  not  fall  within  the 
compass  of  tlieir  own  knowledge." — Priestley's  Hist.  Early  Opin- 
ions, vol.  iv.  pp.  4,  .5. 

"The  Scriptures  contain  a  very  faithful  and  credible  account  of 
the  Christian  doctrine,  which  is  the  true  word  of  God  ;  but  they 
ARE  xoT  THEMSELVES  THE  WORD  OF  GoD,  nor  do  they  ever  assume 
that  title ;  and  it  is  highly  improper  to  speak  of  them  as  such,  as  it 
leads  inattentive  readers  to  suppose  they  are  written  under  a  plenary 
inspiration,  to  which  they  make  no  pretensions." — Belsham's  Review 
of   yVilherforce,  »^*c.     Letter  1. 
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"  The  evancrelical  histories  contain  gross  and  irreconcileable  con- 
tradictions." — Evonson's  Dissonance,  p.  1. 

"  The  writings  of  Moses  were  inspired  in  so  far  as  they  instruct  us 
concerning  God,  and  lead  us  to  God.  He  could  know  the  age  of 
the  world  no  better  than  we  do.  The  history  of  the  fall  is  a  fable  ; 
and  though  there  is  much  truth  in  Moses'  history,  the  dress  is  poetic. 
In  Joshua,  the  circumstances  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  are  ficti- 
tious. The  books  of  Samuel  contain  a  multitude  of  falsehoods. 
There  are  no  prophecies  in  the  Psalms.  Daniel  is  full  of  stories, 
contrived  or  exaggerated  by  superstition.  With  the  other  prophets, 
Christians  have  no  concern." — Extracted  from  the  writings  of  Da- 
neni,  a  German  Unitarian,  as  given  in  Erskine's  Sketches  of  Church 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 

"Peter  speaks  these  (2  Pet.  i.  21.)  according  to  the  conception  of 
the  Jews.  The  prophets  may  have  delivered  the  offspring  of  their 
own  brains,  as  divine  revelation." — Extract  from  Sender,  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Halle,  as  given  in  3Iiller's  Letters  on  Unitarianism^ 
p.  205. 

"  The  Godhead  could  not  have  required  of  Abraham  so  horrible  a 
crime,  [offering  up  his  son,]  and  there  can  be  no  justification,  pal- 
liation, or  excuse  for  this  pretended  command  of  the  Divinity.  Abra- 
liam  dreamed  that  he  must  offer  up  Isaac,  and,  according  to  the 
superstition  of  the  times,  regarded  it  as  a  divine  admonition.  He 
prepared  to  execute  the  mandate,  which  his  dream  had  conveyed  to 
him.  A  lucky  accident  (probably  the  rustling  of  a  ram  who  was 
entangled  m  the  bushes,)  hindered  it;  and  this,  according  to  ancient 
idiom,  was  also  the  voice  of  the  Divinity." — Extract  from  Eich- 
horn,  as  ([noted  by  Professor  Stuart,  in  Letters  to  Channing,  p.  144, 
third  edition. 

"  To  walk  on  the  sea,  is  not  to  stand  on  the  waves,  as  on  solid 
ground,  as  Jerome  drca/ns,  but  to  walk  through  the  waves  so  far  as 
the  shoals  reached,  and  then  to  swim." — Extract  from  C.  F.  Am- 
man, Professor  of  Theology  at  Erlangcn,  as  r/noted  by  Stuart,  p.  144. 

"  Annanias  fell  down  terrified  ;  (Acts  v.  5;)  but  probably  he  was 
carried  out  and  buried,  while  still  alive." — Extract  from  Theiss. — 
Vide  Sfuarfs  Letters,  p.  145. 

"This  Epistle  [Hebrews]  however,  which  contains  many  important 
observations  and  many  wholesome  truths,  mingled,  indeed,  with  some 
far-fetched  analogies ,  and  inaccurate  reasonings,  was  probably  written 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,"  ^c. — Ini' 
jjroved  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  531.* 

"  The  account  of  the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus,  was  prob- 
ably the  fiction  of  some  early  Gentile  convert,  who  hoped  by  elevat- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  Founder,  to  abate  the  popular  prejudice  against 
the  sect." — Lujjrorcd  Version,  \).  2. 

"  The  remaining  verses  of  this,  [the  first  chapter  of  Luke,  from 
the  4th  verse,]  and  the  whole  of  the  second  chapter,  are  printed  in 
italics,  as  an  indication  that  they  are  of  doubtful  authority." — P)id, 
p.  120. 

*This  work  lias  l)oen  rcpul)liHliefl,  with  some  slight  alliTnlions,  and  circulalefl,  by 
Unitarians  in  tliis  ri)iinlrv  ;  and  all  tlio  extracts  from  this  ^^ork,  in  this  article,  are  from 
the  American  c'.lilioM. 
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"  The  Unitarians  maintain,  that  Jesus  and  his  apostles  were  super- 
naturally  instructed,  as  far  as  was  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
their  commission,  that  is,  for  the  revelation  and  proof  of  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  life,  and  that  the  favor  of  God  extended  to  the  Gentiles 
equally  with  the  Jews ;  and  that  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  and  others 
of  the  primitive  believers,  were  occasionally  inspired  to  foretell  future 
events.  But  they  believe  that  supernatural  inspiration  was  limited 
to  these  cases  alone,  and  that  when  Jesus  or  his  apostles  deliver 
opinions  upon  subjects  unconnected  with  the  object  ot  their  mission, 
snch  opinions,  and  their  reasonings  upon  them,  are  to  be  received 
with  the  same  attention  and  caution  with  those  of  other  persons  in 
similar  circumstances,  of  similar  education,  and  with  simdar  habits 
of  thinking." — Belsham's  Calm  Inquiry,  S^^c.  p.  451. 

"  As  it  is  not  pretended  that  there  are  any  miracles  adapted  to 
prove  that  Christ  made  and  supports  the  world,  I  do  not  see  that  we 
are  under  any  obligation  to  believe  it  merely  because  it  was  an  opinion 
held  by  an  apostle." — Priestlei/'s  Hist.  Early  Opinions,  vol.  i.  p.  G3. 

2.  All  consistent  Unitarians  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
mere  man. 

"  It  is  the  clear  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  Christ  was  simply  a 
man." — Priestley's  Hist.  Corrup.  Christ,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 

"  The  Unitarian  doctrine  is,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  man, 
constituted  in  all  respects  like  other  men,  subject  to  the  same  in- 
firmities, the  same  ignorance,  prejudices  and  frailties." — Belshani's 
Calm  Inquiry  Concerning'  the  Person  of  Christ,  p.  190. 

"  Jesus  is  indeed  now  alire ;  but  as  we  are  totally  ignorant  of 
the  place  where  he  resides,  and  of  the  occupations  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged, there  can  be  no  proper  foundation  for  religious  addresses  to 
him,  nor  of  gratitude  for  favors  now  received,  nor  yet  of  confidence 
in  his  future  interposition  in  our  behalf" — Belsham's  Revieio  of 
Wilbcrforcc,  ^'c.  Letter  8.  p.  74. 

"  Of  a  certain  person,  who  now  makes  a  very  considerable  figure 
in  the  world,  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  so  far  as  the  civil  state  of 
the  continent  of  Europe  is  concerned,  that  he  is  the  creator  of  all 
these  new  distinctions,  high  or  low,  whether  thrones,  or  dominions, 
or  principaliiies,  or  powers,  all  things  are  made  by  him  and  for  him, 
and  he  is  before  them  all,  takes  precedence  both  in  time  and  dig- 
nity, and  by  him  do  all  these  things  consist.  Yet  who  would  infer 
from  such  language  as  this,  that  the  present  ruler  of  France  is 
a  being  of  superior  order  to  mankind,  much  less  that  he  is  the 
maker  of  the  world  ?  The  language,  which  is  true  of  Bonaparte  in 
a  civil  sense,  is  applicable  to  Jesus  Christ  in  a  moral  view ;  but  it 
no  more  implies  pre-existence  or  proper  creative  power  in  one  case, 
than  in  the  other." — Belsham's  Letters  on  Arianism,  as  quoted  by 
Dr.  JIagee  on  the  Atonement. 

"  According  to  the  maxims    laid  down  as  the  guides  of  our  in- 
quiry, this  doctrine  [of  two  natures  in  Christ]  could  not  be    estab- 
lished even  by  the  clearest  declarations  of  the  Scriptures.     For  the 
VOL.  I.  20 
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testimony  of  the  Scriptures  would  not  prove  it  to  be  true  ;  on  the 
contrary,  its  occurrence  in  the  Scriptures  would  prove  them  to  be 
filse." — Yates'  Vindication  of  Unitarianism,  p.  ITG. 

3.  All  consistent  Unitarian  ministers  deny  the  atonement  of 
Christ. 

"  Christ  being  only  a  man,  his  death  could  not  in  any  proper  sense 
atone  for  the  sins  of -other  men." — Priestlefs  Hist.  Corrup.  Christ. 
vol.  i.  p.  227. 

"In  the  fine  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  Christ  informs  us,  that 
God,  our  true  and  affectionate  Father,  is  ready  to  receive  all  his 
oifending  and  penitent  children,  as  it  were  with  open  arms,  without 
any  intercession  of  others,  or  any  atonement  whatever." — Priestley's 
Discourses  on  Evid.  Divine  Revelation,  p.  264. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  Scripture  which  represents  that  Christ  has 
made  it  just  for  God  to  forgive  sins  now,  upon  repentance,  when  it 
would  not  have  been  before." — Buckminster's  Sermons,  p.  249. 

"We  see,  therefore,  that  God's  justice  presents  no  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  his  freely  pardoning  all  such  as  repent  and  reform,  with- 
out his  requiring  any  satisfaction  for  the  sins  they  may  have  pre- 
viously committed." — Christ.  Disciple,  1823.  p.  191. 

"  And  can  it  be  supposed,  that  sinners  are  more  likely  to  be 
brought  to  repentance  by  the  thought  that  an  innocent  being  has 
suffered  for  their  sins  instead  of  the  guilty,  than  that  repentance 
only  can  secure  their  pardon,  and  that  repentance  only  is  required 
by  a  merciful  God?" — Ware's  Answer  to  Woods'  Reply,  p.  149. 

"  We  ask  for  one  text,  in  which  we  are  told  that  God  took  human 
nature,  that  he  might  make  an  infinite  satisfaction  to  his  own 
justice ;  for  one  text  Avhich  tells  us  that  human  guilt  is  infinite,  and 
requires  a  correspondent  substitute;  that  Christ's  sufferings  owe  their 
efficacy  to  their  being  borne  by  an  infinite  being ;  or  that  his  divine 
jiature  gives  infinite  value  to  the  sufferings  of  the  human.  Not  one 
word  of  this  description  can  we  find  in  the  Scriptures ;  not  a  text 
which  even  hints  at  these  strange  doctrines." — Channing's  Sermon 
at  Baltimore ,  p.  19. 

"  God  may  pardon  the  sins  of  his  creatures  upon  any  terms  which 
lie  thinks  proper,  without  exacting  satisfaction  to  his  justice." — Unit. 
Misreflariy,  1822.  p.  180. 

"We  do  not  believe,  "that  Christ  has  once  offered  himself  up  a 
sacrifice  to  satisfy  divine  justice,  and  reconcile  us  to  God,"  because 
this  is  making  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty,  and  appeasing  the 
wrath  of  a  being,  who,  in  his  very  nature,  is  necessarily  benevolent, 
merciful  and  good." — Unit.  Miscel.  1821.   p.  19. 

"  No  position  in  divinity,  to  my  apprehension,  is  more  opposed  to 
the  general  language  of  the  New  Testament,  none  which  reflects 
greater  dishonor  on  the  character  and  moral  government  of  the  Deity, 
none  which  is  more  apt  to  mislead  men  in  the  highest  concerns  of 
religion,  than  the  doctrine,  that  God  requires  complete  satisfaction 
to  be  made  to  his  justice  for  sin,  by  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  our 
Saviour  to  propitiate  his  regard  to  the  repenting  offender.     This 
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doctrine  represents  our  God  as  inexorable  in  his  disposition  ;  it  de- 
prives him  of  those  moral  attributes,  which  are  the  proper  founda- 
tion of  our  love  and  gratitude ;  it  destroys  all  goodness  and  mercy 
in  the  pardon  of  the  repenting  siinner ;  and  supposes  that  God  has 

INTRODUCED    A    PRINCIPLE    IN    HIS  ADMINISTRATIONS,  WHICH  WOULD 

DISGRACE  ANY  GOVERNMENT  ON  EARTH." — Bancroft's  Scrmons, 
p.  224. 

Dr.  Ware  says  expressly,  that  "  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  the 
means  of  delivering  us  from  punishment,  only  as  they  are  instru- 
mental in  delivering  us  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  only  as  they  are 
the  means  of  bringing  us  to  repentance,  only  as  they  operate  in 
bringing  us  to  that  state  of  holiness,  which  has  the  promise  of  for- 
giveness, and  qualifies  for  it." — Letters  to  Trin.  and  Cal.  p.  93. 

4.  All  consistent  Unitarian  ministers,  to  a  man,  are  Universalists, 
and  would  preach  the  doctrine,  if  they  thought  that  their  people 
would  bear  it. 

"  This  text,  (Matt.  xxv.  46.)  therefore,  so  far  from  giving  any 
countenance  to  the  harsh  doctrine  of  eternal  misery,  is  rather  favor- 
able t©-the  more  pleasing,  and  more  probable  hypothesis,  of  the  ulti- 
mate restitution  of  the  wicked  to  virtue  and  happiness." — Improved 
Version  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  72. 

"  It  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  infer  the  gloomy  doctrine  of 
eternal  misery,  from  the  loose  and  figurative  language  of  a  prophetic 
vision,  (Rev.  xiv.  11.)  in  opposition  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason 
and  justice,  and  to  the  whole  tenor  of  divine  revelation." — Improved 
Version,  p.  596. 

"  This  text  (Rev.  xx.  10.)  has  also  been  alleged,  but  with  little 
reason,  in  favor  of  what  has  justly  been  called  the  heart  ivithering 
doctrine  of  eternal  torments." — Improved  Version,  p.  607. 

"  It  is  one  presumption  against  the  doctrine  of  eternal  misery — 
a  doctrine  of  so  much  importance  if  true,  that  it  should  be  left  to 
so  slender  a  defence,"  &-c. — Letters  to  Dr.  Miller,  by  a  Unitarian 
of  Baltimore.     Letter  5.  p.  31. 

"  What  is  the  foundation  of  that  love  of  God,  which  is  the  first 
and  greatest  duty  of  Christians?  Does  it  not  exist  in  those  excel- 
lences of  his  character,  which  shine  forth  in  his  benevolence,  his 
mercy,  his  paternal  kindness,  and  unbounded  love  for  us?  But  how 
can  you  reconcile  these  attributes  with  the  idea  of  his  having  doomed 
a  certain  number  of  his  creatures  to  an  endless  misery,  a  state  and 
degree  of  suffering,  which  bear  no  proportion  to  any  amount  of 
crimes,  that  a  finite  and  frail  being  is  capable  of  committing  ?" — 
Same  irork,  same  paffe. 

"The  surest  and  highest,  the  purest  and  most  permanent  influence 
will  be  that  which  arises  from  such  views  of  the  future  punishment 
awaiting  the  wicked,  as  are  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  sove- 
reign of  the  world,  who  has  nothing  vindictive  in  his  nature  ;  who 
adjusts  punishment  to  the  degree  of  demerit ;  who  inflicts  it  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  holiness,  and  accomplishing  the  pur- 
poses of  his  moral  government,  and  only  to  the  degree  which  these 
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purposes  require,  and  so  long  as  they  require  it." — Ware's  Letters 
to  Trinitarians  and  Calvinists,  p.  132. 

"  For  myself,  I  freely  declare,  that,  from  a  diligent  examination 
of  the  New  Testament,  I  am  satis^d  it  does  not  contain  the  doc- 
trine of  punishment,  endless  in  duration." — Bancroft's  Sermons, 
p.  391. 

"  Many  who  disbelieve  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  are 
afraid  to  avow  their  opinion,  lest  it  should  weaken  the  restraints  of 
religion.     This  is  not  my  fear." — Bancroft's  Scr7nons,  p.  392. 

"  But  what  passage  of  the  New  Testament  states  expressly  that 
the  wicked  shall  be  preserved  in  a  state  of  endless  misery  1" — Ban- 
croft's Sermons,  p.  409. 

"  Future  punishment  will  be  of  limited  duration,  and  will  ter- 
minate in  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked." — Bancr(ft's  Sermons, 
p.  407. 

"  If  by  everlasting  punishment,  is  meant  the  proper  eternity  of 
hell  torments,  it  is  a  doctrine  which  mos<t  Unitarians  of  the 
PRESENT  DAY  CONCUR  IN  REJECTING  ;  somc  Understanding  by  that 
everlasting  destruction  to  which  the  wicked  are  to  be  consigned,  an 
absolute  annihilation  ;  others  conceiving  of  their  sufferings  as  conse- 
quential,  and  indefinite  as  to  their  duration  ;  and  others,  that  all 
punishment  will  be  necessarily  remedial,  and  will  end  at  last  in  a 
universal  restoration  to  goodness  and  happiness." — Christian  Disc. 
vol.  iii.  ]Vc2v  Series,  p.  451. 

"  The  writings  of  this  gentleman,  [Belsham,]  whether  in  defend- 
ing the  credibility  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  truths  of  Unitarianism,  or 
in  repelling  the  wanton  and  insolent  attacks  made  upon  his  brethren, 
or  in  vindicating  the  honors  of  the  dead,  against  those  who  seek 
to  tarnish  them,  equally  prove  him  to  be  learned,  temperate,  acute," 
&.c.—  Unit.  iMiscel  1821.  p.  109. 

"Here,"  in  the  language  of  the  reviewer,  "we  ask  whether 
any  [Calvinist]  ever  attempted  to  color  or  exaggerate  doctrines 
like  these  ? — doctrines  taught  in  so  many  words  by  [Dr.  Priestley 
and  Mr.  Belsham,]  and  by  a  thousand  others ;  and  which  would 
now  be  insisted  on  by  all  real  and  consistent  [Unitarians,]  if  they 
thought  their  people  would  bear  it." 

Will  the  reviewer  say,  that  Dr.  Priestley  and  Mr.  Belsham 
carried  matters  too  far  ;  and  that  their  sentiments  are  not  to  be 
quoted,  in  evidence  of  what  all  Unitarians  now  believe  ?  On 
what  principle,  then,  does  he  quote  Calvin  as  affording  complete 
evidence  of  what  all  Calvinists  now  believe  ?  Let  him  admit  the 
Deism  and  Universalism  of  all  Unitarians,  as  evidenced  by  quo- 
tations from  "  most  approved"  Unitarian  authors  ;  or  let  him  have 
the  magnanimity  to  confess  the  irrelevancy  and  futility  of  his 
quotations  from  ancient  Calvinistic  authors,  and  retract  the  slan- 
der, that  Calvinists  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  inf\mt  damnation. 

Will  the  reviewer  aver,  that  Unitarianism  has  been  in  such  a 
state  of  progressive  improvement,  as  renders  the  audiority  of  Dr. 
Priestley  obsolete  .-^      By  what  exuberance  of  liberality  shall  all 
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improvement  be  denied  to  Calvinism,  and  the  whole  arrogated  by 
Unitarians  ?  Besides,  there  are  many  Unitarians  of  high  distinc- 
tion, who  will  be  ready  to  claim  that  tlie  chief  difference  between 
some  Unitarians  and  Dr.  Priestley,  is,  not  that  they  have  gone 
beyond  him  in  improvement,  but  that  they  have  not  yet  overtaken 
him. 

Li  a  Revnew  of  Dr.  Channing's  sermon,  at  the  ordination  of 
his  colleague,  contained  in  the  Unitarian  Miscellany,  and  ascribed 
to  a  distinguished  Unitarian  clergyman  of  this  city,  it  is  said,  "  We 
hold  it  our  duty  to  remark,  that  we  were  not  pleased  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of  Dr.  Priestley.  It  is 
true  that  the  merits  of  Unitarian  Christianity  are  not  indivisibly 
linked  with  the  character  of  any  one  of  its  advocates  ;*  but  it 
seems  to  us,  that  if  there  is  one  man  to  whom,  more  than  to  any 
other.  Unitarians  can  look  with  confidence,  and  point  with  pride, 
as  the  honest,  zealous,  pious,  unwearied,  distinguished  champion 
of  their  principles.  Dr.  Priestley  is  that  man.  It  the  orthodox  see 
fit  to  revile  him,  and  speak  of  him  as  an  instance  of  the  injurious 
tendency  and  influence  of  Unitarianism,  we  can  only  say,  that 
we  wish  we  had  many  more  hke  him,  to  be  the  objects  of  their 
calumny  and  misrepresentation,  and  of  our  pride. "f 

"  But,"  in  the  words  of  the  reviewer,  "  we  must  have  exhausted 
our  readers'  patience,  and  shall  pursue  our  revolting  task  no 
farther.  Yet,  when  we  look  back  upon  what  we  have  done, 
and  before  us  at  the  mass  of  materials  notyet  used,  our  work  of 
proving  the  [Deism  and  Universalism  of  Unharians]  seems  but 
begun.  For  the  public,  we  doubt  not  that  we  have  said  enough 
to  establish  the  positions  from  which  we  started.  And  for  [the 
reviewer,]  we  think  he  must  be  satisfied  too. "J 

We  have  in  reserve  one  topic  more  to  which  we  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  reviewer,  and  conceiving  which  we  ask 
for  satisfactory  explanation.  It  is  contained  in  the  fact,  that  the 
mode  of  stating  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  adopted  by  the 
Reformers,  and  from  which  the  reviewer  derives  all  his  evidence 
to  sustain  the  charge  that  Calvinists  now  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  infant  damnation,  have  been  exchanged  in  New  England  for 
many  years,  for  views  and  language  which  utterly  preclude  even 
the  appearance  which  the  reviewer  thinks  he  finds  of  ground  for 
such  an  inference. 

Until  the  time  of  Pelagius  the  common  mode  of  stating  the 
doctrine  seems  to  have  been,  that  mankind  inherited  a  corrupt 
nature.  Pelagius  denied  this,  and  asserted  that  infants  are  born 
pure,  and  become  depraved  only  by  breathing  a  contaminated 
moral  atmosphere,   i.  e.   by    example ;    and   that  there  was  no 

*  Tliou<rh  the  faith  of  Calvinists  is,  it  would  seem. 

t  Unit.  Mi.scel.  vol.  vi.  No.  46.  pp.  208, 209.      X  Christ.  Examiner,  vol.  iv.  No.  5.  p.  146. 
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certain  connexion  between  the  sin  of  Adam  and  that  of  his  pos- 
terity :  while  Augustine  asserted  an  innate,  hereditary  depravity, 
by  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin.  The  Reformers  also,  with 
one  accord,  taught  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  imputed  to  all  his 
posterity,  and  that  a  corrupt  nature  descends  from  him  to  every 
one  of  his  posterity,  in  consequence  of  which,  infants  are  unholy, 
unfit  for  heaven,  and  justly  exposed  to  future  punishment.  Their 
opinion  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  very  substance  or  essence  of 
the  soul  was  depraved,  and  that  the  moral  contamination  extended 
alike  to  all  its  powers  and  faculties,  insomuch  that  sin  became  a 
property  of  every  man's  nature,  and  was  propagated  as  really  as 
flesh  and  blood. 

Tiiis  opinion  met  with  the  first  open  resistance,  after  the  Refor- 
mation, from  Arminius  and  the  Remonstrants,  and  was  one  of  the 
five  points  keenly  controverted  at  the  Synod  of  Dort.  The  doc- 
trine of  native  innocence,  and  of  depravity  as  the  effect  of  exam- 
ple, was  again  revived,  and  again  condemned  as  unscriptural ; 
though,  from  that  time,  it  gained  ground,  especially  in  the  English 
church,  where  it  became  the  predominant  doctrine. 

Our  Puritan  fathers  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  as 
consisting  in  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  and  in  a  hereditary 
depravity ;  and  this  continued  to  be  the  received  doctrine  of  the 
churches  of  New  England  until  after  the  time  of  Edwards.  He 
adopted  the  views  of  the  Reformers  on  the  subject  of  original  sin, 
as  consisting  in  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  and  a  depraved 
nature  transmitted  by  descent.  But,  after  him,  this  mode  of 
stating  the  subject  was  gradually  changed,  until,  long  since,  the 
prevailing  doctrine  in  New  England  has  been,  that  men  are  not 
guilty  of  Adam's  sin,  and  that  depravity  is  not  of  the  substance 
of  the  soul,  nor  an  inherent  or  physical  quality,  but  is  wholly  vol- 
untary, and  consists  in  the  transgression  of  law,  in  such  circum- 
stances as  constitutes  accountability  and  desert  of  punishment. 
This  change  was  not  accomplished  without  discussion.  It  was 
resisted  by  those  who  chose  to  be  denominated  Old  Calvinists, 
and  advocated  by  those  who  were  called  Hopkinsians,  and  New 
Divinity  men,  until,  for  many  years,  these  views  of  original 
sin  have  been  the  predominant  doctrine  of  the  ministers  and 
churches  now  denominated  Evangelical.  These,  while  they  dis- 
claim the  language  held  by  Calvin  and  Edwards  on  the  subject  of 
imputation,  do,  in  accordance  with  the  Bible,  nnd  the  Reformers, 
hold  that  there  is  a  connexion,  of  some  kind,  between  the  sin  of 
Adam  and  the  universal,  voluntary,  and  entire  depravity  of  his 
posterity,  so  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin  that  all 
mankind  do  sin,  voluntarily,  as  early  as  they  are  capable  of  ac- 
coimlability  and  moral  action. 

The  pamphlets  and  treatises  on  this  subject  were  written,  and 
the  subject  settled,  chiefly  before  my  recollection.     But  I  have 
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read  tliem,  and  have  searched  the  Scriptures,  and  have,  from  the 
beginning,  accommodated  my  phraseology  to  opinions  which  had 
been  adopted  as  the  result  of  an  investigation  which  commenced 
more  than  seventy  years  ago,  and  has  been  settled  more  than  fifty 
years  ;  and  which  is  now,  with  some  variety  of  modification,  re- 
ceived substantially,  as  I  apprehend,  by  two  thirds,  if  not  by  three 
quarters,  of  the  evangelical  divines  in  the  United  States. 

The  mode,  therefore,  of  stating  and  explaining  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  and  other  kindred  doctrines,  which  I  have  adopted, 
and  which  some  affect  to  consider  as  new,  and  an  approximation 
to  Unitarianism,  without  sense  enough  on  my  part  to  perceive  it,  or 
honesty  enough  to  avow  it,  is  a  mode  of  explaining  and  vindicating 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  which  was  adopted  in  New  Eng- 
land more  than  seventy  years  ago.  Some  of  the  most  approved 
writers  on  this  subject  are,  Hopkins,  the  younger  Edwards,  West, 
Smalley,  Spring,  Strong,  Dwight;  and,  in  England,  Andrew  Fuller, 
one  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  men. 

The  following  quotations  from  several  of  these  writers,  will  shew 
the  foct,  and  the  nature  of  the  change  in  the  mode  of  stating  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  offence  of  Adam  is  imputed  to 
them  [his  posterity]  to  their  condemnation,  while  in  their  own  per- 
sons innocent ;  or  that  they  are  guilty  of  the  sin  of  their  first  father, 
antecedent  to  their  own  sinfulness.  All  that  is  asserted  as  what  the 
Scriptures  teach,  is,  that  by  a  divine  constitution  there  is  a  certain 
connexion  between  the  first  sin  of  Adam,  and  the  sinftilness  of  his 
posterity." — Hopkins,  vol.  i.  p.  319.  , 

The  subject  is  thus  stated  by  Dwight.  1 .  That  by  one  man  sin 
entered  into  die  world.  2.  That,  in  consequence  of  this  event,  all 
men  hav3  sinned.  3.  That  death,  as  the  consequence  of  sin,  has 
passed  upon  all  men.  And  he  says  "  it  is  clearly  impossible  that 
any  being  except  a  thinking,  voluntary  one,  should  be  the  subject 
of  either  virtue  or  sin." 

"  Please  to  remember,  that  your  wicked  nature  is  your  own,  in 
the  most  personal  sense.  For,  though  we  are  sinners  by  Adam ; 
tkoiiffh  there  is  an  established  connexion  between  the  sin  of  Adam 
and  the  sin  of  his  posterity ;  though  all  the  children  of  men  are  by 
nature  totally  depraved  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin ;  yet  sin  is  a 
personal  qua/if)/.  And  as  your  hearts  and  souls  are  your  own,  and 
not  the  hearts  and  souls  of  other  men ;  as  your  thoughts  and  voli- 
tions are  your  own,  and  not  the  thoughts  and  volitions  of  others;  so 
your  sin  and  evil  nature  are  your  own,  and  not  the  sin  and  evil  nature 
of  another.  David,  in  his  penitential  confession,  evidently  refers 
to  the  established  connexion  between  the  sin  of  Adam  and  his  pos- 
terity. For,  he  says,  with  the  note  of  attention,  "  Behold,  I  was 
shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me."  But 
he  does  not  confess  the  sin  of  Adam,  any  more  than  the  sin  of  Seth; 
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nor  will  any  other  man  who  is  the  subject  of  a  proper  share  of  con- 
viction. For  sin  is  a  personal  quality,  and  cannot  be  transferred 
from  one  to  another,  any  more  than  the  heart  or  soul  of  one  man 
can  be  transferred  to  another," — S^jriug's  Disquisition,  as  quoted 
in  Ely's  Contrast,  p.  79. 

"  Adam's  first  offence  was,  some  way  or  other,  the  occasion  of 
the  universal  sinfulness  of  his  future  offspring.  And  the  question 
now  before  us,  is,  how  his  sin  was  the  occasion  of  ours.  1.  Adam 
did  not  make  us  sinners,  by  causing  us  to  commit  his  first  offence. 
Nor  can  we  more  easily  believe,  2.  That  he  made  his  posterity 
sinners,  by  transferring  to  them  the  guilt  of  his  first  transgression. 
The  doctrine  oi^  impntation,  therefore,  gives  us  no  ground  to  suppose, 
that  all  mankind  sinned  in,  and  fell  with  Adam,  in  his  first  trans- 
gression ;  or  that  the  guilt  of  his  first  sin  was,  either  by  him,  or  by 
the  Deity,  transferred  to  his  posterity.  Nor  can  we  suppose,  3.  That 
Adam  made  men  sinners,  by  conveying  to  them  a  morally  corrupt 
nature.  There  is  no  morally  corrupt  nature,  distinct  from  free,  vol- 
untary, sinful  exercises." — Emmons,  as  quoted  in  Elfs  Contrast^ 
pp.  67,  69,  71. 

"  Men  have  lost  none  of  their  ability  to  obey  his  commands  by 
the  fall.  They  are  as  really  able  to  obey  every  divine  command  as- 
Adam  was,  when  he  came  out  of  the  forminij  hand  of  his  Maker." 
— Mass.  Miss.  ^Magazine,  as  quoted  in  Ely's  Contrast,  p.  75. 

"  Virtue  and  vice,  or  sin  and  holiness,  are  predicable  of  nothing 
but  moral  actions." — Hopkins,  as  quoted  in  Ely's  Contrast,  p.  49. 

"  Sin  is  a  wrong  choice  or  volition.  Holiness  is  its  opposite ;  a 
right  choice  or  volition.  Nothing  else  is  sin  ;  nothing  else  holiness." 
— Spring's  Disquisition,  as  quoted  in  Ely's  Contrast,  p.  49. 

"  Infants  are  born  with  a  nature,  which,  not  by  necessity,  but  by 
the  free  consent  of  the  heart,  will  in  all  cases  actually  sin  as  soon  as 
they  are  able.  Without  denying  that  more  is  true,  I  mean  to  assert 
no  more  when  I  speak  of  the  depravity  of  infants,  and  when  I  call 
them  sinners.  Least  of  all  do  I  undertake  to  decide  on  their 
condition  in  a  future  world.  In  the  hands  of  divine  mercy  I  leave 
them,  and  bow  in  submissive  silence." — Griffin's  Parle  Street  Lec- 
tures, pp.  13,  14. 

That  the  reviewer  and  his  brethren  were  unacquainted  with 
this  change  in  the  language  of  New  England  Calvinists  on  the 
subject  of  original  sin,  "  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  an  instant,  or 
by  any  stretch  of  charity."  The  controversies  are  extant  by 
which  this  chans;e  vv^as  achieved.  A  Contrast  between  the 
language  of  the  Reformers  and  the  divines  of  New  England 
has  been  published,  with  the  recounnendation  of  eighteen  aistm- 
guished  names  of  the  old  school.  This  Contrast  was  reviewed, 
in  1813,  in  the  General  Repository,  a  Unitarian  work  published 
at  Cambridge,  which  contains  the  following  passages,  and  many 
others  like  tlicm.  "  Our  ears  are  assailed  and  fatigued  with  the 
polemical  clamor  of  ti'ie  Old  Calvinists  and  the  New."*     "  The 

*  No.  6.  p.  347. 
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influence  of  the  Assembly  [tlie  General  Assembly  of  tlie  Presby- 
terian church]  must  be  strictly  and  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
defence  and  support  of  Presbyterian  Calvinism,  as  distinguished 
from,  and  opposed  to,  Andoverian  Calvinism."*  "The  Calvinism 
of  Andover  and  that  of  the  General  Associations  may  safely  be 
considered  the  same,  and  they  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  yield  their 
'improvements."'f  "The  reformed,  amputated,  and  enlarged  state 
of  the  Westminster  creed,  as  received  at  Andover,  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent Orthodoxy  from  the  standards  of  Princeton.  It  may  reasona- 
bly be  doubled,  whether  there  be  a  Calvinist  in  New  England  who 
would  agree  to  the  explanations  of  the  New  York  Calvinists."f 
And  Dr.  Channing  says  "The  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to 

HIS  POSTERITY  IS  HASTENING  TO  JOIN  THE  EXPLODED  DOCTRINE 
OF    TRANSUBSTANTIATION."|| 

And  yet,  with  all  this  knowledge,  and  these  concessions,  that 
the  phraseology  and  faith  of  New  England  Calvinists  is  changed 
on  the  article  of  original  sin,  all  those  expressions  which  the 
Reformers  adopted  on  that  subject  are  quoted  in  evidence  that  the 
Calvinists  of  New  England  hold  to  the  damnation  of  infants  !  We 
ask  the  reviewer  to  reconcile  this  conduct  with  his  high  standing 
as  a  man  of  letters,  in  a  station  which  renders  bad  example  con- 
spicuous. We  ask  him  to  reconcile  it  with  fairness  in  controversy, 
with  candor,  with  liberality,  with  honor,  with  conscience,  and  the 
giving  up  of  that  account  with  joy  on  which  the  destinies  of  eternity 
will  turn.  Can  he  reconcile  his  conduct  to  his  friends  even,  whose 
abused  creduhty  has  betrayed  them  into  a  premature  exultation  ? 

There  is  one  point  of  Unitarian  management,  which  we  need 
the  reviewer's  aid  to  understand.  When  the  Calvinistic  system  is 
explained  and  defended  as  it  has  been  for  half  a  century  in  New 
England,  and  honest  men,  who  have  heard  it  misrepresented,  are 
convinced  of  its  truth,  and  are  in  danger  of  throwing  upon  those  who 
have  slandeied  us,  the  charge  of  misrepresentation,  then,  to  parry 
the  charge,  it  is  insisted  that  it  is  not  Calvinism  which  we  preach, 
but  that  it  is  Unitarianism,  or  something  fast  approaching  to  it. 

But,  lest  these  too  favorable  testimoriies  should  disarm  their  peo- 
ple of  prejudice,  and  bring  them  and  us  to  a  too  frequent  and  friendly 
alliance,  it  becomes  necessary  to  create  repellancy  ;  and  then  all 
the  offensive  passages  w^hich  can  be  found  in  Calvinistic  authors  are 
strung  together,  to  deck  out  the  system  with  appropriate  horrors. 

Now,  we  would  ask  these  gentlemen  to  tell  us  on  which  side  of 
tliese  opposite  representations  is  their  real  opinion, — when  it  is  that 
their  lips  still  speak  the  thing  they  mean,  and  when  they  merely 
take  counsel  of  expediency.  Why  did  the  reviewer  go  back  two 
hundred  years  for  evidence  of  what  Calvinists  now  believe  ?  And 
why  did  he  stop  short,  without  a  single  quotation  from  modern 
creeds  and  authors  ?    Did  he  perceive  that  diey  would  furnish  ex- 

*  Gen.  Repos.  No.  G.  p.  3.50.  f  Ibid.  \  lb.  pp.  263,  361. 
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planations  which  would  break  entirely  the  force  of  his  argument  ? 
Why  were  no  extracts  given  from  Hopkins,  Fuller,  Smalley,  West, 
Strong,  and  Dwight  ?  Are  authors  of  the  last  and  of  the  present 
generations,  to  be  oveilooked,  in  representing  the  sentiments  of  the 
living  ? 

We  derive  no  pleasure  from  exposing  the  false  reasonings,  and 
disingenuous  conduct,  and  false  accusations  of  the  reviewer,  but 
the  satisfaction  which  results  from  a  faithful,  and  we  hope  a  suc- 
cessful, performance  of  our  duty,  in  vindicating  the  cause  of  the 
servants  of  Christ  from  aspersion,  and  in  fulfilling  the  obligations 
of  public  justice. 

The  charge  so  long  circulated  against  Calvinists,  that  they  beheve 
in  the  damnation  of  infants,  is  utterly  false  ;  and  knowing  it  to  be 
so,  I  publicly  denied  it.  A  reviewer  in  the  Cln'istian  Ex- 
aminer, the  organ  of  the  Unitarian  denomination,  instead  of 
apologizing  for  so  great  an  injury,  justifies  the  charge,  and  at- 
tempts to  produce  the  truth  in  evidence.  And,  in  language  more 
supercilious,  arrogant,  and  outrageous,  against  the  laws  of  com- 
mon propriety,  than  any  my  eyes  ever  fell  upon,  on  pages  usually 
consecrated  to  decency  ;  he  does  not  hesitate  to  charge  Calvinists 
with  having  their  understandings  so  debased,  their  moral  senti- 
ments so  brutified,  that  they  have  not  "  sense"  or  "  spirit"  enough 
to  distinguish  between  the  character  of  God  and  the  Devil ; 
and  this  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  an  author,  w^iose 
real  sentiments  he  most  grossly  misrepresented.  In  such  circum- 
stances, we  have  spoken  not  hastily,  nor  in  anger,  but  deliberately 
and  conscientiously,  both  as  to  matter  and  manner ;  for  we  are  not 
of  the  number  who  suppose  that  rebuke  can  never  be  deserved,  or 
that  it  is  always  inexpedient  or  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.  Instead  of  this,  had  we  animadverted  upon  instances  of 
such  moral  obliquity  without  correspondent  tokens  of  strong  dis- 
approbation, we  should  have  felt  that  we  betrayed  the  cause  of 
Christ,  and  gave  over  the  names  of  his  servants  to  unmerited 
reproach,  and  that  we  set  an  example  of  apathy  to  moral  wrong, 
calculated  to  destroy  responsibility,  and  deaden  the  sensibilities  of 
the  community  to  literary  aggression. 

And  as  to  any  supposed  severity  in  exposing  the  ignorance  or 
weakness  of  the  reviewer,  in  the  language  of  Edwards,  "I  would 
crave  leave  to  say,  that  I  humbly  conceive,  a  distinction  ought  to 
be  made  between  opposing  and  exposing  a  cause,  or  the  arguments 
used  to  defend  it,  and  reproaching  jjcrsons.  He  is  a  weak  writer 
indeed,  who  undertakes  to  confute  an  opinion,  but  dares  not  expose 
the  nakedness  and  absurdity  of  it,  nor  the  weakness  nor  inconsis- 
tence of  the  methods  taken,  and  arguments  used,  by  any,  to  main- 
tain it,  for  fear  he  should  be  guiky  of  speaking  evil  of  those  things, 
and  be  charged  with  reproaching  them.  If  an  antagonist  is  angry 
at  this,  he  thereby  gives  his  readers  too  much  occasion  of  suspicion 
towards  himself,  as  chargeable  with  weakness  or  bitterness." 
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In  closing  these  remarks,  I  would  submit  to  the  consideration 
of  the  reviewer,  what  is  demanded  of  him  as  a  man  of  candor,  as 
a  Christian,  and  even  as  a  fair  reasoner,  should  he  reply.  It  is 
required  of  him,  that  he  retract  the  charge  that  Calvinists  hold  to 
the  damnation  of  infants;  or  that  he  prove  it  to  be  true.  And  to 
do  the  latter,  it  is  requisite, 

1.  That  he  point  out  some  one  doctrine  of  Calvinism  from 
which  he  thinks  it  follows,  and  specify  in  what  manner  it  follows. 
And  this  must  be  done  by  other  evidence  than  that  of  assertion  and 
declamation. 

2.  He  must  show  that  Calvinists  admit  and  adopt  the  inference. 
For  Calvinism  is  what  Calvinists  believe,  and  not  what  others 
ascribe  to  them,  and  which  they  disavow. 

3.  The  sentiment  that  infants  are  damned  must  be  found  in 
Calvinistic  creeds,  such,  and  so  many,  as  show  it  to  have  been, 
and  still  to  be,  the  general  belief,  before  it  can  be  charged  upon 
Calvinists  as  a  body.  Calvinistic  authors,  with  whom  not  a  single 
individual  Calvinist  agrees,  probably,  in  all  respects,  much  less  the 
whole  body  of  Calvinists,  are  not  to  be  relied,  on  in  evidence  that 
"  all  consistent  Calvinists  hold  to  the  damnation  of  infants."  We 
might  as  well  quote  Priestley  in  evidence  that  all  consistent  Uni- 
tarians believe  that  the  soul  is  matter,  and  is  governed  according 
to  the  laws  of  matter,  without  free  agency  and  accountability,  and 
sleeps  between  death  and  the  resurrection. 

4.  If  authors  are  to  be  received  in  evidence,  against  a  denomi- 
lation,  it  must  be  in  support  of  a  sentiment  taught  by  the  most 
Approved  writers,  plainly,  and  in  such  numbers  in  every  age,  as  jus- 
tifies die  conclusion,  that  it  has  always  been  a  received  doctrine  of 
the  entire  body.  For  every  rash  and  eccentric  doctrine  which 
any  Calvinist  may  choose  to  publish,  is  not  Calvinism.  Since  my 
last  communication,  I  have  seen  extracts,  said  to  be  taken  from 
Twiss,  as  much  more  abominable  than  ordinary  heresies,  as  they 
were  recommended,  and  made  more  dangerous,  by  admixture 
with  more  truth. 

5.  Above  all,  whatever  may  have  been  the  opinion  of  Calvinis- 
tic authors  of  other  generations  concerning  the  damnation  of  in- 
fants, before  their  views  can  be  lawfully  attached  to  Calvinists  now, 
proof  is  required  that,  in  some  significant  and  satisfactory  manner, 
we  have  giv^en  our  assent  to  the  doctrine  thSt  infants  are  damned  : 
otherwise,  I  might  as  lawfully  charge  a  minister  of  fair  fame  and 
credible  piety  with  being  an  infidel,  and  when  proof  is  demanded, 
allege  in  evidence  the  infidel  opinions  of  his  grandfather. 

6.  It  belongs  to  the  reviewer  also  to  show  that  no  change  has 
taken  place,  among  Calvinists  of  New  England,  and  extensively 
throush  the  land,  in  stating  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  which  ren- 
ders the  language  of  authors  of  other  generations  wholly  inapplica- 
ble to  Calvinists  now.  It  being  just  as  relevant  to  quote  from 
Socinus,  sentiments  which,  generally,  Unitarians  have  modified  or 
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abandoned,  in  proof  of  their  present  faith,  as  to  quote  from  Calvin 
and  others,  language  which  later  discussions  have  modified,  as 
evidence  of  the  existins;  belief  of  all  consistent  Calvinists. 

Finally,  it  will  relieve  the  reputation  of  the  reviewer  as  a  fair 
disputant,  to  prove  that  he,  and  his  brethren  in  whose  defence  he 
deemed  it  his  "bounden  duty"  to  come  out,  were  not  fully  ap- 
prized of  the  change  of  phraseology  in  the  "most  approved"  New 
England  authors,  on  the  subject  of  original  sin.  Until  this  is  done, 
I  must  be  permitted  to  say  to  the  reviewer  and  his  brethren,  Why 
do  you  persist  in  misrepresenting  the  opinions  of  Calvinists  on 
points  of  invidious  bearing?  Are  you  afraid  to  meet  our  doctrinal 
views  fairly,  as  we  choose  to  state  them?  Do  you  fear  that  honest 
and  fair  minded  people  would  say  to  their  ministers,  '  If  this  is 
Calvinism,  you  have  misrepresented  Calvinists,  and  abused  us. 
Do  you  rest  your  hopes  of  maintaining  your  own  opinions  on 
misrepresenting  the  opinions  of  your  opponents,  and  terrifying 
those  who  confide  in  your  statements,  as  children  are  terrified  by 
supersthious  nurses  with  stories  about  ghosts  and  hobgoblins  ?' 

I  must  be  permitted  to  say  to  the  reviewer,  from  a  very  extended 
personal  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  a  yet  more  extended  infor- 
mation, that  the  Calvinists  of  New  England  and  the  United  States 
do  not  hold  that  infants  are  damned.  And  until  he  has  produced, 
from  his  ample  materials,  other  and  better  proof  than  he  has  as  yet 
produced,  I  hope  he  will  not  consider  me  as  "impudent,"  or  be 
offended  should  I  regard  it  as  my  "  bounden  duty,"  and  should 
I  take  the  hberty,  to  recommend  to  him  and  his  brethren  the 
commitment  to  memory  of  the  Ninth  Commandment,  which  is, 
"Thou  shall  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor." 

I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

Lyman  Beecher. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims. — Sir, 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  extracts,  contained  in  your  number 
for  February,  which  your  correspondent  has  made  from  several 
publications,  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  religion  in  Germany. 
The  discourses  of  Mr.  Rose,  to  which  he  adverts,  I  had  seen, 
and  partly  read  before.  The  Eclectic  Review,  and  the  extracts 
from  M.  Stapfer,  I  had  also  read.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Kurtz  is 
new  to  me  ;  and  1  am  very  glad  to  see  a  confirmation  of  what 
we  have  before  heard  about  the  religions  state  of  Berlin,  from  so 
respectable  and  worthy  a  man.*     But  there  are  some  statements, 

*  Since  the  publication  of  our  lasl  number,  we  hnve  met  \\ilii  liie  following  addilional 
testimony  to  tlip  f;\ct  of  a  revixal  of  evangelical  relipon  in  Proleslaiil  Cicnnany.  It  is 
contained  in  an  extract,  pnblisiicd  in  the  minutes  of  the  last  fieneral  Synod  ot  liie  Lntiie- 
ran  CIuutIi  in  liie  Unil(;(l  States,  (torn  a  letter,  occasioned  l>y  the  visit  of  tlie  Rev.  Mr. 
Kurtz,  and  written  in  li)'27,  to  a  Luliioran  clergyman  in  this  eouniry,  by  the  lUn.  Dr. 
Kneiwki.I-  of  Danzif^.  "  I  jjladly  avail  myself  of  this  opporlunily,  to  give  you  some 
information  on  the  state  of  religion  in  this  country.     I  will  merel}'  say  a  few  words  ou 
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in  the  "  extracts"  from  the  other  writers,  which  it  has  seemed  to 
me,  ought  not  to  be  left  unnoticed,  while  there  are  ample  means 
in  our  country  of  correcting  them. 

1  know  not  who  the  Eclectic  reviewer  may  be ;  but  whoever 
he  may  be,  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  he  has  made  some 
mistakes ;  and,  in  a  work  like  yours,  they  ought  to  be  noticed. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  his  statement  of  the  system  of  the  Neolo- 
gists,  though  it  is,  in  my  view,  liable  to  some  exceptions,  and  com- 
municates but  an  imperfect  idea  of  Rationalism,  as  it  generally 
prevails  in  Germany.  But  I  have  some  remarks  to  make  on  his 
catalogue  of  the  persons  who  are,  and  have  been  the  most  famous 
supporters  of  this  system,  in  that  country.  Cuique  saum.  is  the 
dictate  of  both  sacred  and  civil  justice. 

Among  these  are  reckoned,  Gesenius,  Bretschneider,  and  Schil- 
ler. Of  Gesenius,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  he  is,  to  all  appear- 
ance, a  thorough  Rationalist;  but  nearly  all  that  he  has  published, 
has  been  philology,  not  theology;  and  very  seldom,  indeed,  does 
one  meet  with  anything  in  his  works,  with  which  he  has  reason  to 
-  be  offended.  He  seems  heartily  to  despise  the  whole  system  of 
arcommodation  in  exegesis;  and  he  explains  the  sacred  writers, 
almost  throughout,  as  meaning  what  the  advocates  of  evangelical 
sentiments  suppose  them  to  mean. 

Bretschneider,  so  far  from  being  a  Rationalist,  has  published  a 
full  System  of  Theology,  more  orthodox,  and  nearer  to  the  old  Lu- 
theran ground,  than  almost  any  which  had  appeared  in  Germany, 
before  his,  for  nearly  half  a  century.  He  has  often  come  before 
the  public  as  a  Super  naturalist.  Of  late  it  is  whispered,  that  he 
is  a  candidate  for  Eichhorn's  place  at  Gottingen,  and  that  he  has 
become,  at  least,  one  of  the  Moderates,  if  not  one  of  the  Liberals. 
How  much  truth  there  is  in  this,  I  know  not.  I  only  know,  that 
he  has  published  a  pamphlet,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Rose's  Sermons ; 
and  that  in  this,  (which  I  have  read,)  he  avows  himself  a  Super- 
naturalist ;  although  he  endeavors  to  blunt  the  edge  of  Mr.  Rose's 
weapons,  by  interposing  a  kind  of  shield  between  them  and  all 
his  Rationalist  countrymen. 

As  to  Schiller,  he  was  a  play  writer,  a  poet,  and  a  historian ;  but 
no  theologian.  If  he  has  ever  wrhten  on  theology,  (I  know  not 
that  he  has,)  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  was  not  well  enough  ac- 
quainted with  it,  to  have  any  considerable  influence  in  Germany. 

the  Province  of  East  and  West  Prussia,  in  whirh  I  reside.  It  is  indeed  a  splendid 
evidence  of  the  divinity  of  our  heavenly  King-,  and  a  glorious  fulfilmrnt  of  liis  promise 
in  Mark  xiii.  31.  "  Heaven  and  earih  shall  pass  away,  but  my  word  shall  not  pass  awav," 
that  we  see  the  spark  of  Gospel  light,  wliich  had  loiig  been'concealed  beneath  the  dark- 
ness of  human  wisdom,  and  the  traditions  of  men,  wanning  the  hearts  of  multitudes, 
and  blazing  forth  with  increasing  lustre.  Since  the  Gospel  is  again  preached  in  its 
purity,  and  the  doctrines,  of  human  depravity,  and  repentance,  and  faith  in  the  divine 
Redeemer,  are  fully  and  generally  inculcated,  public  worship  is  again  attended,  and 
religion  prospers.  The  deep  interest  which  is  felt  in  I?ible  aiid  .^lissionarv  societies,  the 
cheerful  ai<l  afforded  to  every  object  connected  with  the  progress  of  religion,  the 
erection  of  new  churches,  and  the  repairing  of  such  as  were  decayed, — all  these  cir- 
cumstances afTord  tlie  strongest  evidence  that  religion  is  in  a  very  prosperous  state.'' 
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Instead  of  these  names,  the  writer  should  have  put  Henke, 
Ziegler,  Semler,  Herder,  Staudlin  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life, 
and  other  master  spirits,  who  have  helped  to  raise  and  to  direct 
the  storm,  in  the  land  of  the  Reformation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  becomes  a  more  painful  duty,  to  exempt 
from  the  commendation  which  is  given  in  the  extracts,  several 
writers  who  are  named  as  orthodox.  One  of  the  most  important 
cases  is  that  of  E.  F.  C.  Rosenmiiller,  the  well  known  and  cele- 
brated interpreter  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  very  clear,  that 
his  recent  Commentaries  develope  a  different  spirit  and  state  of 
mind,  from  what  is  exhibited  in  his  early  ones.  Every  new  edi- 
tion brings  him  much  nearer  to  what  is  called  orthodox  exegesis. 
Indeed,  a  man  of  evangelical  sentiment,  would  find  but  little  rea- 
son for  complaint  or  disagreement  in  respect  to  any  of  his  Com- 
mentaries, published  within  the  last  five  years.  I  have  it,  too,  from 
a  friend  in  Germany,  who  not  long  since  paid  him  a  visit,  that 
Rosenmiiller  complained,  in  strong  terms,  of  the  abuse  of  him  in 
England,  on  the  ground  of  his  early  Commentaries,  and  declared, 
that  he  considered  it  very  ungenerous,  to  be  always  taxing  a  man 
with  what  he  was  in  early  years,  and  to  leave  him  no  space  for 
changing  his  views,  in  his  maturer  state,  and  after  more  extended 
investigation. 

It  is  plain  enough,  that  Rosenmiiller  is  not  indifferent  to  the  es- 
teem of  men  who  are  the  friends  of  evangelical  sentiment,  and  that 
he  is  generally  very  guarded  about  saying  anything  which  will  give 
offence  to  them.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Old  Testament,  are  a  Thesaurus  of  philology,  which  is  nowhere 
else  to  be  found,  and  which  the  student  cannot  well  dispense  with. 
They  are  of  high,  and  permanent,  philological  and  critical  value ; 
dictated  by  great  accuracy  of  investigation  in  general,  by  soundness 
of  exegetical  judgment,  and  by  sobriety  of  thought.  We  find  in 
them  no  such  conceits  as  Heinrichs,  Michaelis,  Kuiniil,  Paulus, 
and  even  Schleusner,  occasionally  exhibit ; — the  absolute  excres- 
cences of  the  human  mind,  which  one  wishes  to  see  all  cleared 
away,  for  the  sake  of  contemplating  with  more  pleasure  what  lies 
beneath  them.  This  is  true,  however,  only  of  Rosenmiiller's  later 
editions  of  his  Commentaries.  If  any  one  wishes  for  painful  proof 
of  what  he  could  once  do,  let  him  read  the  first  edition  of  his 
Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch ;  or  what  he  has  said  on  Isaiah  vii. 
in  his  first  edition;  and  above  all,  his  introduction  to  the  book  of 
Jonah,  in  which  he  suggests  tlie  probability,  that  the  book  was  made 
from  the  Grecian  story  of  Hercules  being  swallowed  by  a  whale. 
But  it  would  be  unjust  and  ungenerous,  not  to  allow  a  man  room 
for  recantation,  in  such  cases ;  and  this  he  has  abundantly  made, 
as  to  tlie  two  former  publications.  A  new  edition  of  his  work  on 
the  Minor  Prophets,  has  not  been  recently  published. 

After  all,  one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  very 
useful  writer,  finds  room  for  deep  regret,  that  he  is  compelled  to 
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doubt  his  real  sacred  reverence  for  the  Scriptures  in  general.  The 
suggestion  is  so  unpleasant  a  one,  that  I  must  produce  the  proof 
necessary  to  support  it. 

In  the  adniira[)le  work  of  Rosenmiiller,  just  published,  entitled, 
Handbuch  cler  Alterthums/cunde,  two  volumes  of  which  have  come 
to  hand,  and  contain  a  Sacred  Geography,  he  states,  (part  ii. 
p.  41,)  that  the  king  of  Babylon,  (Belshazzar,)  was  not  slain  by 
Cyrus,  after  his  city  was  taken,  but  sent  away  into  the  province  of 
Caramania,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  peace.  And  in  a  note 
upon  diis,  (p.  89.  note  141,)  he  says,  that  he  makes  this  statement, 
on  the  authority  of  Berosus  and  Megasthenes.  He  acknowledges 
that  Xenophon,  (vii.  24.  Cyrop.)  represents  the  king  as  slain  by 
Cyrus;  and  that  Dan.  v.  30.  agrees  whh  this  representation.  But 
he  adds,  "It  is  strange  that  the  less  credible  historians,"  i.  e.  Dan- 
iel and  Xenophon,  "should  be  believed  in  preference  to  the  native 
and  more  credible  ones,"  i.  e.  Berosus  and  Megasthenes.  Just  the 
opposite  of  this,  is  the  judgment  of  Gesenius,  in  his  Commentary 
on  Isaiah  xiii.  seq. 

Again,  in  the  same  publication,  (part  ii.  p.  42,)  Rosenmiiller 
says,  "  The  book  of  Daniel,  in  general,  cannot  be  used  as  a  source 
of  history  ;  because  it  was  composed  a  long  time  after  the  over- 
throw of  Babylon,  by  some  Jew  in  Palestine,  ivith  altogether  a 
different  design  than  that  of  giving  a  true  history^ 

What  he  says,  also,  on  the  geography  of  Paradise,  and  on  several 
other  topics  of  the  like  nature,  proves  beyond  all  doubt,  that  he 
regards  a  considerable  part  at  least,  of  the  Scriptures,  as  being  of 
no  binding  authority,  nor  even  deserving  of  credit,  aiid  that  he 
considers  them  as  full  of  mistakes  and  errors. 

At  the  same  time,  his  works  are  so  replete  with  important  infor- 
mation, laboriously  collected,  and  lucidly  arranged,  that  no  one 
who  intends  to  pursue  the  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures,  can 
well  dispense  with  them.  In  a  special  manner,  his  recent  works 
are  exceedingly  valuable.  I  can  only  express  my  hopes  and 
earnest  wishes,  that  a  long  life,  spent  in  a  most  laborious  and  in- 
cessant study  of  the  divine  word,  may  end  in  bringing  him  fully 
to  enjoy  the  precious  hopes  proffered  by  it,  and  the  heavenly  con- 
solations which  it  administers. 

Of  the  picture  drawn  by  i\T.  Stapfer,  (p.  105.  of  your  No.  for 
February,)  I  have  no  certain  means  of  judging.  Plouquet,  QCtin- 
ger,  Hegel,  Bilfinger,  Bockshammer,  &ic.  may  be  important  names 
in  the  theological  department  of  Germany ;  but  they  are  not  fre- 
quent in  the  leading  Tiibingen  publications.  Perhaps  they  have 
been  the  authors  of  many  of  the  anonymous  essays,  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Archiv  of  Bengel,  and  in  other  works  at  Tubingen. 
But  when  jM.  Stapfer  states,  (on  the  same  page,)  that  Winer  is 
among  those  "  who  have  shewn  the  deepest  grief  at  the  ))rofane 
way  in  which  some  commentators  have  treated  the  sacred  books,'* 
he  surely  must  never  have  exammed  die  manner  in  which  Winer 
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himself  treats  them ;  for  few  of  the  Neologists  have  handled  them 
with  less  ceremony  or  respect,  tiian  he.  So  his  Dictionary  of 
the  Bihle  abmidantly  testifies,  not  to  mention  many  other  of  his 
works. 

In  respect  to  Kaisei  and  Amnion,  who  are  mentioned  (p.  106, 
same  number,)  as  having  clearly  renounced  Rationahsm,  the  evi- 
dence is  perhaps  somewhat  hopeful ;  but  still,  it  is  far  from  being 
clear.  In  regard  to  De  Wette,  however,  it  is  a  most  singular  fate, 
which  this  distinguished  scholar  and  man  of  genius  has  experienced 
among  us.  Not  long  ago,  a  writer  in  the  Christian  Spectator  at 
New  Haven,  produced  De  Wette  as  belonging  to  the  orthodox. 
Now  again,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Stapfer,  we  are  assured  of  this 
fact.  And  yet  I  have,  lyin.g  before  me,  a  work  of  De  Wette's, 
on  the  New  Testament,  published  the  very  last  summer,  in  which 
he  has  displayed  so  much  skepticism,  that  even  the  Rationalists  at 
Halle,  and  Dr.  Wegscheider  himself,  who  is  the  very  Coryphaeus 
of  them,  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  disapprobation.  De  Wette 
among  the  orthodox  !  Whj^,  he  has  contributed  by  his  striking 
talents,  and  his  learning,  and  his  eloquent  writings,  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  individual,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  to  support 
and  to  propagate  Rationalism  ;  and  is  he  among  the  orthodox  ^  I 
would  it  were  so  ;  but  I  could  much  sooner  believe  that  Saul  was 
really  among  the  prophets.  De  Wette,  in  his  banishment  from 
Berlin,  and  in  the  blasting  of  all  his  worldly  expectations,  has  been 
brought,  I  would  fain  hope,  to  a  serious  view  of  the  end  of  human 
life,  and  of  the  account  of  it  which  lies  beyond  the  grave.  He 
has  even  courted  the  society  of  the  orthodox,  at  Basle,  where 
he  now  is,  in  the  old  University  to  which  the  immortal  Buxtorfs 
belonged,  and  where  one  of  their  descendants  is  still  a  Professor. 

He  has,  of  late,  engaged  in  promoting  the  missionary  efforts  of 
that  excellent  seminary,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Blumhardt,  in  the 
the  city  of  Basle.  And  rumor  now  states,  within  a  \'ew  days,  that 
he  has  just  published  a  work,  which  exhibits  a  change  of  mind  on 
the  subject  of  religion.  Would  to  God,  this  might  prove  to  be  true ! 
But  however  this  may  be,  IM.  Stapfer,  and  the  writer  in  the  Chris- 
tian Spectator,  were  far  enough  from  correctness,  when  they  made 
their  statements  respecting  him. 

My  principal  object  in  making  this  communication,  is,  to  prevent 
those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  authors  in  question,  from 
being  misled,  in  any  purchases  which  they  may  make  of  their 
works.  The  Rationalists  would  not  thank  the  Eclectic  reviewer, 
nor  M.  Stapfer,  for  putting  them  among  the  orthodox  ;  nor  the 
orthodox,  for  being  put  among  the  Rationalists.  Let  each  one 
stand  where  he  chooses  to  stand  ;  and  then  tlie  persons  concerned 
will  have  no  ground  of  complaint,  and  the  public  will  not  be  misled. 

Yours,  with  much  respect, 

M.  Stuart. 
jlndover,  Theol.  Seminary,  March  26,  1828. 
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COMMUTflCATIONS. 

THE    RIGHTS    AND    DUTIES    OF    DIFFERENT    DENOMINATIONS    OF 

CHRISTIANS. 

There  is  a  powerful  partiality  in  man  for  his  o\vn  way ;  so  pow- 
erful, that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  his  own  liberty  of  doing  as  he 
pleases,  but  desires  to  bring  others  into  a  conformity  to  his  opin- 
ions and  conduct.  This  predilection  is  often  so  great,  as  to  render 
his  own  way,  in  his  own  opinion,  exclusively  good ;  and  all  other 
ways,  not  only  inferior,  but  worthless,  and  even  pernicious.  This 
is  not,  as  some  have  pretended,  a  defect  peculiar  to  religious  per- 
sons or  denominations,  but  one  which  is  common  to  the  race.  The 
philosopher  regards  his  own  system  of  philosophy,  as  exclusively 
true,  and  all  other  systems  as  absurd.  The  physician  not  only  re- 
gards his  own  theories  and  practice,  as  better  than  those  of  others ; 
but,  often,  he  regards  all  others  as  absolutely  pernicious.  The 
politician  has  his  own  plan  for  promoting  the  national  prosperity, 
and  frequently  regards  every  other  as  absolute  destruction.  The 
friends  of  Rehgion  have  not  escaped  this  malady.  It  appeared 
in  the  family  of  Christ.  His  disciples  saw  one  castmg  out  devils 
in  the  name  of  their  Master.  They  immediately  proposed  that 
he  should  join  himself  to  their  company,  and  attend  personally 
upon  the  ministry  of  Christ.  But,  on  his  declining  to  accept 
their  proposal,  they  forbade  him  to  cast  out  devils  any  more,  in 
the  name  of  Christ.  They  were  of  the  opinion,  that  their  own 
way  was  so  preferable  to  all  others,  that  it  were  better  that  good 
should  not  be  done  at  all,  than  that  it  should  be  done  in  any  other 
way  except  their  owm.  Their  Master  was  of  a  different  opinion. 
When  they  stated  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  said,  "Forbid  him  not; 
for  there  is  no  man  which  shall  do  a  miracle  in  my  name,  that  can 
lightly  speak  evil  of  me."  He  cannot  be  our  enemy,  for  God 
would  not  enable  an  enemy  to  work  a  miracle  to  our  injury.  And 
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if  he  is  not  our  enemy,  if  he  is  doing  a  little  good,  in  his  own  way, 
he  is  our  friend;  "for  he  that  is  not  against  us,  is  on  our  part." 
And,  though  his  usefulness,  compared  with  yours,  may  be  small, 
it  is  not  to  be  despised,  or  prevented  ;  "  for  whosoever  shall  give 
you  a  cup  of  v*^ater  to  drink,  in  my  name,  because  ye  belong  to 
Christ,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  not  lose  his  reward." 

By  this  reproof,  he  warned  them  against  a  vain  self-compla- 
cency, and  taught  them  to  regard  moral  excellence  and  useful- 
ness, wherever  they  might  find  it,  and  in  however  small  degrees, 
or  however  associated  with  relative  defects,  which  might  in  some 
degree  balance  its  useful  tendencies.  This  reproof  implied  that, 
in  this  sinful  world,  little  good  will  be  done,  if  none  is  attempted 
by  man,  or  accepted  by  God,  beside  that  which  is  done  in  the 
best  possible  manner  ;  and  tliat,  although  God  is  better  pleased 
with  high  relative  excellence,  he  finds  nowhere  such  an  exu- 
berance of  well  conducted  enterprize,  as  induces  him  to  cast 
away  the  most  imperfect  efforts  of  usefulness,  on  the  part  of  his 
sincere  friends.  If  one  shall  give  only  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a 
disciple,  prompted  by  real  benevolence,  the  reward  shall  not  be 
lost.  This  lesson  of  instruction  has,  however,  been  nearly  lost, 
unless  in  these  last  days,  it  should  be  received,  and  reduced  to 
practice. 

The  feelings  too  common  among  religious  denominations,  have 
been  those  of  exclusive  self-estimation — trusting  in  God  that  they 
are  righteous,  and  despising  others.  No  doubt,  some  denomina- 
tions of  Christians  embrace  more  truth  than  others.  Still,  there 
are  none  so  perfect  as  to  be  without  some  defect ;  and  no  denomi- 
nation of  real  Christians  is  so  erroneous,  as  not  to  possess  things 
which  are  true,  and  excellent,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report.  But 
these  excellences  each  denomination  has  been  disposed  to  over- 
look, in  the  other,  while  they  amplified  each  other's  defects.  They 
have  recognized,  perhaps,  each  other's  piety  as  individuals,  and 
the  obligations  of  brotherly  love ;  while,  in  their  collective  capacity 
as  churches,  they  have  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  be  as  barbarians 
towards  each  other,  and  to  disregard  each  other's  feehngs,  rights, 
and  interests,  as  no  man  would  be  authorized  to  disregard  the  feel- 
ings of  a  personal  enemy.  They  have  allowed  themselves  to  speak 
evil  of  each  other,  and  to  create  and  perpetuate  prejudices,  and 
to  conduct  their  controversies  with  invective  and  ridicule.  Judg- 
ing from  facts,  they  have  seemed  to  think  it  lawful  to  bite  and 
devour  one  another ;  to  undermine  the  foundation  of  each  other's 
prosperity ;  to  drive  away  the  shepherd,  and  scatter  the  sheep. 
And  this,  where  the  parties  concerned  jirofcss  to  regard  each  other 
as  real  Christians,  bought  by  the  same  blood,  worshipping,  in  sj)irit 
and  in  truth,  the  same  God,  through  a  common  Mediator,  and  on 
their  pilgrimage  to  a  common  heaven. 

The  evils  of  such  conduct  have  been  great.     It  has  cmbitteret] 
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the  peace  of  families,  and  separated  friends.  It  has,  in  many- 
places,  undermined  the  support  of  the  Gospel,  and  prevented  its 
stated  pi-eaching  in  any  form  ;  while  religion,  associated  with  pov- 
erty and  weakness,  has  failed  to  command  respect,  or  to  exert 
upon  tlie  community  her  purifying  power,  and  has  heen  despised 
and  trodden  down  hy  the  wicked.  A  moral  wilderness  has  thus 
been  created,  wheref  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel,  notwithstanding 
minor  differences,  might  have  made  the  place  as  the  garden  of 
God. 

The  great  decline  of  religious  instruction  in  some  places  in 
New  England,  has  been  caused,  not  necessarily  by  the  existence 
of  different  denominations,  but  by  the  exclusive  and  even  ran- 
corous spirit,  with  which  they  have  treated  each  other. 

Instances  have  existed,  in  which  pj^ofligates  and  infidels  have  been 
treated  with  less  aversion  than  the  members  of  a  rival  denomina- 
tion who  afforded  credible  evidence  of  piety.  The  greatest  im- 
pediment, now,  to  the  extension  of  evangelical  instruction  to  all  the 
destitute  millions  of  our  land,  is  found,  not  in  the  inability  of  Chris- 
tian denominations  to  give  a  universal  extension  to  the  Gospel,  but 
in  the  resistance  they  make  to  each  other — in  the  impediments 
they  throw  in  each  other's  way.  If  we  could  read  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  as  God  beholds  them,  and  thus  discover  the  causes  of  that 
infidelity  which  swept  Europe  as  with  a  besom,  and  for  a  time 
threatened  to  poison  the  fountains  of  life  in  this  country,  and  of 
other  forms  of  opposition  to  the  Gospel  in  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries, we  should  find,  that  the  malignity  of  religious  denominations 
towards  each  other,  has  unsettled,  and  turned  against  the  Saviour, 
and  the  word  of  life,  more  hearts,  than,  perhaps,  all  other  causes. 
The  manner  in  which  Christian  denominations  treat  one  another, 
is,  in  the  mouths  of  infidels,  a  standing  topic  of  reproach,  and 
justification  of  unbelief. 

The  mischief  and 'wickedness  of  this  conduct  are  beginning 
to  be  perceived  and  deplored,  by  some  Christians  of  every 
name ;  and  before  the  universal  jubilee,  no  doubt  it  will  pass 
away,  and  be  looked  back  upon  with  wonder.  Even  now,  men  of 
ardor,  ashamed  of  past  discriminations  and  grounds  of  separation, 
"would  abandon  all  distinctions,  and  rush  into  a  precipitate  em- 
brace. This,  however,  would  be  only  to  fill  up  another  measure 
of  folly,  in  the  opposite  extreme.  Religious  denominations  are 
not  yet  prepared,  if  they  ever  will  be  prepared,  to  give  'up  th.eir 
distinctive  traits ;  and  all  the  movements  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions to  perpetuate  individuality,  show  that  anything  is  sooner  to  be 
expected  than  amalgamation.  The  ditch,  which  ages  have  drawn 
and  deepened  between  them,  is  not  to  be  leaped  at  a  bound,  or 
filled  up  with  a  few  goodnatured  feelings  of  a  moment.  Radical 
mistakes  have  lent  their  influence  to  this  state  of  things,  which  need 
lo  be  detected  and  abandoned. 
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The  rights  of  separate  denominations  of  Christians  must  be 
ascertaiiied  and  settled,  before  aggression  will  cease,  or  each  be 
allowed  to  do  what  each  has  a  right  to  do,  without  provocation. 
The  division  of  land  by  settled  bounds,  is  indispensable  to  prevent 
mutual  encroachment  and  colHsion  among  contiguous  landholders. 
If  each,  with  no  guide  but  interest,  should  draw  the  hnes,  there 
would  be  little  beside  "debatable  ground"  and  "border  war." 
Something  of  this  kind  is  the  more  necessary  in  this  Common- 
w^ealth,  from  the  consideration  that  the  largest  denomination  is 
the  original  denomination,  which  planted  the  churches,  and  drew 
around  them,  for  cooperation  in  supporting  the  Gospel,  parishes 
within  local  limits ;  to  which  all  our  early  laws  and  usages  have  a 
reference  ;  by  whose  influence  the  Gospel  is  still  supported  ;  and 
to  which  many  look  as  to  a  birthright,  and  some  as  to  a  religious 
sinecure,  into  which  none  of  another  denomination  may  come, 
without  the  violation  of  Christian  courtesy,  and  the  charge  of 
being  wolves  in   sheep's  clothing. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  these  parishes  gave  to  the  Gospel  a 
universality,  and  stability,  and  moral  power,  wiiich,  during  the  perils 
of  the  wilderness,  and  the  expenses  of  Indian,  French,  and  En- 
glish warfare,  could  not  otherwise  have  been  acquired  ;  and  that 
they  have  been  the  glory  of  New  England.  But  we  believe  as 
fully,  that  changes  have  taken  place  in  our  circumstances,  which 
render  it  impossible  to  achieve  the  same  ends,  by  the  same  means ; 
and  that  they  have  failed  in  their  efficacy,  just  when  they  had 
ceased  to  be  indispensable  ;  and  are,  in  fact,  waxing  old,  and 
passing  away. 

Indeed,  if  in  some  parts  of  this  Commonwealth,  parishes  within 
local  limhs  are  a  blessing,  the  fact  is  notorious,  that  in  many  places 
they  are  engines  of  fraud  and  persecution  ;  their  influence  being 
perverted  to  destroy  the  very  religion  which  they  were  established 
to  maintain;  and  this,  too,  by  a  denomination  of  recent  origin,  crept 
in  unawares,  which  have  neither  the  magnanimity,  nor  the  liberality, 
to  support  their  own  institutions  but  by  invading  the  rights  of  others. 
Evangelical  denominations  have  also  arisen  within  town  and 
parish  limits,  composed  of  real  Christians,  and  receiving,  as  they 
ought,  by  die  law  of  1811,  all  possible  facilities  for  the  formation 
of  voluntary  incorporations  ;  and  giving  access,  to  every  town  and 
parish,  to  ministers  of  every  denomination.  The  result  is,  that 
none  remain  to  sustain  the  parochial  institutions  of  our  fathers  but 
thiose  who  are  attached  to  them,  or  those  wlro  are  too  regardless  of 
religion  to  take  the  trouble  of  signing  off  to  another  denomination, 
or  those  who  remain,  that,  by  favor  of  circumstances,  they  may 
pervert  them.  The  consequence  is,  that  these  lax  members  of 
our  old  societies,  who  seldom  see  the  inside  of  the  meeting-house, 
furnish  a  convenient  corps  for  the  Unitarian  aristocracy  to  collect 
from  the  highways  and  hedges,  when  it  may  become  necessary,  to 
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overwhelm  the  majority  of  the  real  supporters  of  the  Gospel; 
tlius  throwing  the  religious  rights  and  privileges  of  all  who  prize 
religion,  into  the  hands  of  men  who  have  no  conscientious  interest 
on  the  suhject. 

This  is  an  alarming  state  of  things,  and  brings  upon  the  children 
of  die  Pilgrims  a  persecution  as  real  as  that  from  which  they  fled, 
when  at  first  they  came  hither ;   and  is  subjecting  them,  almost 
dailv,  to  the  necessity  of  forming  voluntary  societies,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  other  denominations,  and  of  laying  anew  the  foundations 
of  diose  churches,  which  have  been  driven  from  the  habitations 
of  their  fathers.     Of  how  much  value  these  local  societies  now 
are,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  ;  but  so  great  is  the  change  of  circum- 
stances in  which  they  exist,  that  they  are  distinguished  in  notJiing 
from  voluntary  societies  which  have  risen  up  within  their  limits, 
except  in  the  indefinite  tenure  of  membership,  and  the  insecurity 
of  rights  to  all  who  are  sincerely  attached  to  them,  and  the  legal 
membership  of  so  many  who  are  not  attached  to  them,  and  whose 
agency  may  at  any  time  be  so  easily  employed  to  thwart  the  wishes 
of  all  who  desire  to  perpetuate  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  Whether 
it  be  expedient  to  abolish  these  local  societies,  or  to  let  them  cease 
by  the  rapid  course  of  events,  1  shall  not  now  stop  to  inquire ;  but, 
evidently,  the  providence  of  God  has  brought  us  into  a  condition 
in'  which  all  denominations  must  be  considered  as  having  a  right  to 
promote  their  own  religious  institutions,  wherever,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  they  are  able  to  do  it.     It  is  equally  clear,  that  no  de- 
nomination has,  or  ought  to  have,  a  shadow  of  legal  advantage  over 
anodier.     We  all  stand,  and  must  stand,  only  by  the  goodness  of 
our  cause,  the  favor  of  heaven,  and  our  own  resources.     As  parish 
limits  have,  also,  in  some  places  ceased  to  help  the  Gospel,  they 
ought  not,  surely,  to  be  permitted  to  hinder  it.     The  land  is  before 
us,  and  there  is  room  enough  for  us  all.     Only,  therefore,  let  us 
see  to  it,  that  real   Christians  of  different  denominations  fall  not 
out  by  the  way,  for  we  are  brethren. 

It  will  not  follow,  however,  because  Christian  denominations  have 
a  right  to  establish  an  interest  wdierever  they  are  able,  that  they  can 
therefore  do  no  wrong  in  diis  respect;  for,  while  they  have  rights 
which  cannot  be  abridged  or  controlled  by  law,  they  are  to  be 
exercised  under  the  imperious  o])ligations  of  relative  duty,  which 
cannot  be  evaded  or  shaken  off.  One  denomination  may  have 
no  right  to  hinder  a  course  of  conduct,  which,  notwithstanding, 
anodier  may  not,  in  the  sight  of  God,  have  any  right  to  pursue. 

The  relative  duties  of  Christian  denominations  one  toward 
another,  need  to  be,  therefore,  ascertained  and  settled,  before 
they  will  render  to  each  other  due  benevolence,  while  all,  per- 
suaded in  their  own  mind,  shall  manage  their  own  affairs  peaceably 
in  their  own  way,  and  with  fervent  charity  towards  all  who  love 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  in  tniili. 
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Another  consideration  which  renders  a  more  definite  kno^w  ledge 
on  this  suhject  indisjjensahle,  is,  the  increased  activity  of  all  Chris- 
tian denominations  to  extend  the  power  of  the  Gospel.  This,  if 
not  regulated  by  correct  views  of  rights  and  duties,  which  shall 
cause  them  to  move  in  their  respective  orbits,  and  to  bear  with  the 
accidental  collisions  which  are  inseparable  from  the  doing  by  each 
what  each  has  a  perfect  right  to  do,  may,  like  the  collision  of 
comets,  set  the  world  on  fire  ;  whereas  the  attractions  and  repel- 
lances  of  love,  guided  by  knowledge,  will  not  fail  to  preserve  the 
balance  in  the  moral  system,  and  secure  the  silent  and  harmonious 
movement  of  every  orb. 

To  those  who  understand  the  law  of  love,  by  which  Christians 
are  bound  to  each  other,  it  may  seem  impossible  that  it  should  be 
so  extensively,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  violated;  and  that  men,  who 
admit  their  obligation  to  love  even  enemies,  should  have  felt  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  indulge  jealousy  and  alienation  towards  their 
friends. 

Though  this  anomaly  has  resulted  from  the  deceitfulness  and 
wickedness  of  the  heart,  in  good  men,  there  are  circumstances, 
doubdess,  w'hich  have  occasioned  the  temptation.  One  of  these, 
may  have  been,  the  perversion  of  the  apostolic  treatment  of  here- 
tics. There  were  those,  early  in  the  church,  who  claimed  the 
Chrisfian  name  as  a  cover  for  errors  which  precluded  all  evidence 
of  piety.  From  such,  the  churches  were  commanded  to  wididraw, 
and  have  no  fellowship  with  them.  But  it  was  not  unnatural,  for 
imperfect  men  to  multiply  these  fundamentals,  until  differences, 
not  inconsistent  widi  the  existence  of  piety,  should  become  the 
occasion  of  separation,  and  of  such  treatment  as  one  denomination 
of  Christians  ought  never  to  exhibit  towards  another. 

A  more  powerful  cause,  hawever,  of  alienation  and  strife,  has 
been  found  in  the  alliance  of  the  church  with  the  civil  ])ower. 
The  consequence  has  been,  an  attempt  to  regulate  the  faith  of 
men,  and  their  modes  of  worship,  by  law;  and  to  secure  uniformity, 
not  by  argument  alone,  and  persuasion,  but  by  civil  pains  and  pe- 
nalties. From  this  resulted,  persecution  on  the  one  part ;  and,  on 
the  other,  a  keen  sense  of  injury,  and  deep  rooted  and  long  lived 
opposition.  This  is  the  state  of  feeling,  between  the  Dissenters  and 
the  Established  church  in  England.  They  remember  the  fire  and 
blood  of  other  days,  and  feel  keenly  their  civil  disabilities,  and  the 
doul)le  burdens  they  are  now  compelled  to  bear,  for  the  support  of 
the  national  religion  and  their  own,  while  their  sons  are  excluded 
from  all  the  universities  of  the  land.  When  our  fathers  came  to 
this  country,  they  came  here  smarting  under  a  sense  of  recent  and 
aggravated  \rrongs,  and  with  all  the  feelings  of  men  thrust  out 
from  their  beloved  land,  and  driven  to  a  wilderness,  by  contumely 
and  oppression.  From  these  circumstances  resulted  an  carl}'  pre- 
judice, hi  this  country,  between  Congrcgationalists  and  Episcopa- 
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Hans,  which  has  been  marked  by  an  aversion  somewhat  peculiar, 
and  which  has  not  even  to  this  day  wholly  ceased. 

It  might  have  been  hoped,  rather  than  expected,  that  our  fathers, 
profiting  by  experience,  would  have  granted  to  odiers  that  religious 
liberty  which  they  claimed  for  themselves.     But  that  was  not  the 
age  of  the  application  of  correct  principles  in  respect  to  religious 
liberty.     The  fountains  of  truth  were  beginning  to  overflow,  but 
the  waters  were  muddy,  and  the  streams  were  yet  choked  by  the 
rubbish  of  other  ages,  which,  as  yet,  their  power  had  not  been  able 
to  sweep  away.    Having  abandoned  all  that  was  dear  to  themselves 
in  civilized  life,  for  the  perils  of  the  ocean  and  the  wilderness,  our 
fathers  felt  it  to  be  an  aggravation  of  their  exile  to  be  molested  by 
other  denominations  in  their  wilderness  retreat ;  and,  at  the  first, 
exercised  a  legal  severity  against  dissenters  from  their  doctrines  and 
worship,  which,  though  natural  enough  in  that  age,  and  in  their 
circumstances,  can  never  be  justified  ;  but  which,  by  no  means 
deserves  that  severity  of  rebuke,  which  some  of  their  descendants 
have  heaped  upon  them.    They  might  as  well  be  ridiculed,  almost, 
for  not  employing  steam-boats  and  stereotype  plates,  as  to  be  cen- 
sured for  not  acting  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  principles  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  before  they  were  fully  discovered  and  clearly  defined. 
But,  mild  as  the  censure  of  their  children  should  be,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  regret  their  mistake ;  for  much  of  the  alienation,  and 
strife,  and  evil  speaking  between  the  Congregationalists   and  the 
denominations  which  have  sprung  up  around  them,  has  arisen  from 
the  efforts,  on  the  one  part  to  overthrow,  and  on  the  other  to  main- 
tain, the  legal  advantages  which  the  Congregationalists  established, 
when  they  were  the  only  denomination  in  the  State.     It  ought  in 
justice  to  be  added,  however,  that  the  alterations  which  a  change 
of  circumstances  made  necessary  in  the  Congregational  system,  as 
established  by  law,  have  been  made  with  a  promptitude  and  cheer- 
fulness wholly  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  such  as  in 
kingly  governments  could  have  been  achieved  only  by  revolution 
and  blood, — giving  a  glorious  proof  of  the  mild  efficacy  of  repub- 
lican institutions,  and  of  the  sufficiency  of  a  community  under  the 
influence  of  religious  principle,  to  accommodate  their  government 
to  their  own  necessities.     But  it  is  time  that  the  jealousies  and 
alienations  resulting  from  past  collisions  should  cease  ;  and  that  w^e 
begin  to  make  some  atonement  for  the  injury  our  contentions  have 
done  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  by  a  studious  cultivation  of  the   arts 
of  peace,  under  the  influence  of  that  charity  which  worketh  no  ill 
to  its  neighbor,  but  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind. 

Another  cause  has  lent  its  aid  to  the  acrimony,  which  has  too 
much  pervaded  the  feelings  of  Christian  denominations  toward 
each  other.  It  is  the  influence  of  worldly  men,  who,  from  motives 
ot  ambition,  have  identified  themselves  with  a  rehgious  denomina- 
tion, and,  to  answer  their  sinister  purposes,  have  breathed  into  it 
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the  spirit  of  a  party,  and  swayed  it  by  the  wisdom  which  is  from 
beneath.  The  ascendency  of  talent,  or  wealth,  or  poHtical  influ- 
ence, has  been  such,  as  to  overrule  the  counsels  of  meekness  and 
love.  Much  of  the  virulence  and  heat,  which  have  appeared 
in  Christian  denominations,  has  been  the  offspring  of  hearts 
which  have  never  experienced  the  power  of  Christian  benevolence. 
This,  in  all  cases,  where  the  church  has  been  secularized  by  an  alli- 
ance with  the  State,  and  guided  by  the  influence  of  mere  politicians, 
has  been  the  chief  cause,  which  has  rent  the  seamless  garment. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  alliance,  it  has  often  happened,  tliat 
the  pious  have  not  been  the  persecutors,  but  the  persecuted ;  and 
that  the  asperities  and  cruelties,  so  freely  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Christians,  have  been  inflicted  upon  Christians  by  unholy  men,  and 
under  the  influence  of  a  worldly  policy,  and  a  carnal  heart.  This 
fact  evinces  clearly,  that  the  churches  of  Christ  can  never  expect 
to  be  influenced  wholly  by  Christian  feelings  towards  each  other, 
until  they  shall  become  separate  from  secular  influence,  and  obey 
implicitly  the  laws  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  in  order  to 
such  a  consummation,  knowledge  must  lead  the  way.  We  must 
understand  the  charter  of  our  mutual  rights,  and  the  relations  of 
of  relative  duty,  before  all  sections  of  the  church  of  Christ  will 
shine  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army 
with  banners. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MORAL    INFLUENCE    OF    AN    ORTHODOX    BELIEF. 

In  a  Sermon  preached  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  May, 
1827,  at  the  opening  of  the  Scotch  National  Church  in  London, 
are  the  following  remarks  respecting  the  practical  influence  of  the 
doctrines  of  grace. 

"  It  is  this  doctrine," — of  justification  by  faith  through  the  merits 
of  Christ — "that  gives  to  the  Gospel  message  the  character  of  a 
joyous  sound,  the  going  forth  of  which  among  all  nations  shall  at  j 
length  both  reconcile  and  regenerate  the  world.  That  were  indeed 
a  gladsome  land,  where  this  truth  was  preached,  with  acceptance 
and  wnth  power,  from  all  the  pulpits.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  great  bond 
of  reunion  between  earth  and  heaven.  It  is  like  a  cord  of  love 
let  down  from  the  upper  sanctuary  among  the  sinful  men  who  are 
below ;  and  with  every  sinner  who  takes  hold,  it  proves  the  con- 
ductor, along  which  the  virtues  of  heaven,  as  well  as  the  peace  of 
heaven,  descend  upon  him.  This  doctrine  of  grace  is  altogether  a 
doctrine  according  to  godliness,  and  as  much  fitted  to  emancipate 
the  Jieart  from  the  tyranny  of  sin  as  from  the  terrors  of  that  ven- 
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geance  which  is  due  to  it.  O,  it  is  an  idle  fear,  lest  the  preaching 
of  the  cross  should  spread  the  licentiousness  of  a  ])roclaimed  impu- 
nity among  the  people.  All  experience  assures  the  opposite  ;  and 
that  in  parishes  which  are  most  plied  with  the  free  offers  of  for- 
giveness through  the  blood  of  a  satisfying  atonement,  there  we 
have  the  best  and  hoHest  families. 

"But  it  may  be  suspected  that,  although  such  a  theology  is  the 
minister  of  peace,  it  cannot  be  the  minister  of  holiness.  Now,  to 
those  who  have  this  suspicion,  and  who  would  represent  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith — that  article,  as  Luther  calls  it,  of  a 
standing  or  falling  church — as  adverse  to  the  interests  of  virtue,  I 
^vould  put  one  question,  and  ask  .them  to  resolve  it.  How  comes 
it  that  Scotland,  which,  of  all  the  countries  in  Europe,  is  the  most 
signalized  for  the  rigid  Calvinism  of  her  pulpits,  should  also  be  the 
most  signalized  by  the  moral  glory  that  sits  on  the  aspect  of  her 
general  population  ?  How,  in  the  name  of  mystery,  should  it  hap- 
pen, that  such  a  theology  as  ours  is  conjoined  with  perhaps  the  yet 
most  unviliated  peasantry  among  the  nations  of  Christendom  ?  The 
allegation  against  our  churches  is,  that,  in  the  argumentation  of  our 
abstract  and  speculative  controversies,  the  people  are  so  litde 
schooled  to  the  performance  of  good  works.  And  how  then  is  it 
that,  in  our  courts  of  justice,  when  compared  with  the  calendars  of 
our  sister  kingdom,  there  should  be  so  vastly  less  to  do  with  their 
evil  works  ^  It  is  certainly  a  most  important  experience  that, 
in  that  country  where  there  is  the  most  Calvinism,  there  should  be 
the.  least  crime, — that  what  may  be  called  the  most  doctrinal  na- 
tion of  Europe,  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  the  least  depraved, — 
and  that  land  wherein  the  people  are  most  deeply  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  salvation  by  grace,  should  be  the  least  distempered, 
either  by  their  week-day  profligacies,  or  their  Sabbath  profanations. 
Wlien  Knox  came  over  from  the  school  of  Geneva,  he  brought  its 
strict,  and,  at  that  time,  uncorru])ted  orthodoxy  along  with  him ; 
and  with  it  here  pervaded  all  the  formularies  of  the  church  which 
was  founded  by  him ;  and,  from  one  generation  to  another,  have 
our  Scottish  youth  been  familiarized  to  the  sound  of  it  from  their 
very  infancy;  and,  unpromising  as  such  a  system  of  tuition  might 
be  in  the  eye  of  the  mere  academic  moralist,  to  the  work  of  build- 
ing up  a  virtuous  and  well-doing  peasantry,  certain  it  is,  that,  as  the 
wholesale  result,  there  has  palpably  come  forth  of  it  the  most  lUoral 
peasantry  in  Euro})e  notwithstanding." 

Nor  is  it  only  from  the  advocates  of  evangelical  doctrines  that 
we  have  such  testimony.  The  opposers  of  those  doctrines  have 
often  acknowledged,  that  the  fact,  in  relation  to  the  cliaracter  of 
those  who  embraced  them,  has  generally  been  as  stated  above  by 
Dr.  Chalmers.  Son^c  of  these  acknowledgements  have  been  seen 
by  a  portion  of  our  readers,  in  Dr.  Bcecher's  Reply  to  tlie  Review 
vol,.  I.  23 
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of  his  Sermon  at  Worcester,  and  in  the  Review,  published  in  Bos- 
ton, of  Dr.  Channing's  Discourse  preached  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Second  Unitarian  Church  in  New  York.  A  learned  infidel, 
while  expressing  a  decided  preference  of  the  Arminian  to  the  Cal- 
vinistic  system,  says  he  thinks  himself  "  in  justice  bound"  to  state, 
that  "  the  modern  Calvinists  have,  in  no  small  degree,  excelled 
their  antagonists  in  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  and  respectable 
virtues ;  and  have  been  the  highest  honor  to  their  own  age,  and 
the  best  models  for  imitation  to  every  succeeding  age."*  Another 
writer,  in  a  journal  for  a  long  time  decidedly  unfriendly  to  evan- 
gelical opinions,  says,  "What  are  we  to  think  of  the  morality  of 
Calvinistic  nations,  especially  the  most  numerous  of  them ;  who 
seem,  beyond  all  other  men,  to  be  most  zealously  attached  to  their 
religion,  and  most  deeply  penetrated  with  its  spirit  ^  Here,  if  any 
where,  we  have  a  practical  and  decisive  test  of  the  moral  influence 
of  a  belief  in  necessarian  opinions.  In  Protestant  Switzerland,  in 
Holland,  in  Scotland,  among  the  English  Nonconformists,  and  the 
Protestants  of  the  nortli  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  New  England  States, 
Calvinism  was  long  the  prevalent  faith,  and  is  probably  still  the 
faith  of  a  considerable  majority.  Their  moral  education  was  at 
least  completed,  and  their  collective  character  formed,  during  the 
prevalence  of  Calvinistic  oj^inions.  Yet,  where  are  communities 
to  be  found  of  a  more  pure  and  active  virtue  ?"-|-  Dr.  Priestley, 
the  father  of  modern  Unilarianism,  said,  forty  years  ago,  of  "  great 
numbers  of  Unitarians"  in  England,  that,  "  having  no  zeal  for  specu- 
lative religion,  merely  because  they  have  no  zeal  for  rehgion  in 
general,  their  moral  conduct,  though  decent,  is  not  what  is  deemed 
strict  and  exemplary."  And  in  relation  to  "  the  moral  character 
of  Unitarians  in  general,"  he  allows,  "that  there  is  in  them  a  greater 
apparent  conformity  to  the  world  than  is  observable  in  the  oth- 
ers," i.  e.  in  the  orthodox. J  A  wrher  in  the  Christian  Register, 
(the  Unitarian  newspaper  published  in  Boston,)  of  Jan.  13,  1827, 
over  the  signature  of  "  Layman  Junior,"  says,  that  it  is  a  question 
"  frequently  asked,"  i.  e.  we  suppose  among  Unitarians,  "  but  sel- 
dom if  ever,  answered,  '  Why  the  Unitarian  preachers  do  not  ex- 
hibit the  zeal  of  the  Calvinists  ?'  It  is,  as  we  say,  a  question 
oftener  asked  than  answered,  and  that  too,  while  the  fact  remains 
confessedly  undisputed.''''  This  inquiry,  he  adds,  "  implies  a  charge 
of  lukewarmness  in  their  vocation,  upon  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  alive  a  pure  flame  of  religious  action  among  their  people  ;"  a 
charge,  of  course  "  confessedly  undisputed,"  since  the  iact  which 
implies  it  is  "  confessedly  undisputed."  And  in  another  article  en 
the  same  subject,  in  the  Register  of  Jan.  27,  of  the  same  year,  he 
says  "  No  f ict  can  be  more  certain,  than  fliat  the  people  will  never 

*  Article  oil  Pi-(.''li'.slinalion  in  Ilia  I'lr.isli  Eiirycloiicdia. 

t  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxxvi.  )>.  'Vfl.      t  Discourse)  o:i  various  subjects,  pp.  9j, '.  6. 
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exceed  their  pastor  in  religious  fervor."  So  that  it  is,  according 
to  this  writer,  a  charge,  the  justness  of  which  is  "  confessedly  un- 
disputed," that  Unitarian  preachers  and  people  are  more  luke- 
wai-m  and  have  less  religious  fervor  than  the  Calvinists.  A  writer 
in  the  Christian  Examiner,  (the  principal  Unitarian  periodical  pub- 
lished in  this  country,)  for  March  and  April,  18.2G,  says  of  Unitarians 
as  a  body,  that  their  "  country  societies  in  general  are"  almost  en- 
tirely destitute  of  zeal,  and  their  ministers  are  "  surrounded  by"  so 
much  "  timidity"  among  their  people,  that  they  "  often  grow  timid 
themselves,  keep  to  one  style  of  preaching,  and  one  round  of  sub- 
jects, and  neither  excite,  nor  are  excited  to  inquiry,  decision,  and 
exertion.  Much  of  this,"  he  adds,  "is  also  true  of  the  Unitarian 
societies  in  Boston."  "  The  people,  though  satisfied  with  ministers 
of  the  Unitarian  persuasion,  and  resolved  to  have  no  other,  are 
generally  unwilling  to  hear  Unharianism  explained  or  defended, 
and  are  therefore  not  interested  in  it,  nor  well  versed  in  its  princi 
pies."  "  They  are  called  Unitarians,  and  that  is  enough."  And 
"when  a  purpose  strictly  Unitarian  is  to  be  accomplished,  they,  into 
whose  hands  it  is  committed,  know  full  well  that  the  interest  in 
Unitarianism,  as  such,  is  small  indeed,  and  that  its  resources  are 
soon  exhausted."*  But  of  the  orthodox,  a  writer  in  the  same 
magazine — the  author  of  the  Review  of  Dr.  Beecher's  Sermon  at 
Worcester,  sa}'s,  p.  34,  "  It  is  a  pleasure  to  us,  now  and  always, 
to  acknowledge  the  good  qualities  which  recommend  our  opponents, 
— their  unquestionable  sincerity  as  a  body,  their  laudable  zeal  in 
promoting  many  of  the  benevolent  undertakings  that  distinguish  this 
age,  their  endeavors  to  excite  a  spirit  of  greater  seriousness  and 
consideration  among  the  people,  and  to  stem  the  torrent  of  vice  that 
is  forever  setting  in  upon  a  thoughtless  world." 

It  is  then  a  fact,  proved  by  the  most  ample  testimony,  of  the  op- 
posers,  as  well  as  of  the  advocates,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  orthodox, 
that  they  have  ever,  as  a  body,  excelled  their  opponents,  in  no 
small  degree,  in  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  and  respectalDle  vir- 
tues ;  that  those  communities,  whose  collective  character  has  been 
formed  most  exclusively  by  the  influence  of  orthodox  opinions, 
have  invariably  been  of  a  more  pure  and  active  virtue  than  others  ; 
and  that,  compared  \\ath  Unitarians,  the  orthodox  have  more  zeal 
for  religion,  and  their  moral  conduct  is  more  strict  and  exemplary, 
and  they  are  more  zealous  in  promoting  benevolent  undertakings, 
and  in  endeavoring  to  excite  a  spirit  of  seriousness  and  considera- 
tion among  the  people,  and  to  stem  the  torrent  of  vice.  These 
are  facts,  and  facts  which  remain  "  confessedly  undisputed." 

The  moral  influence  of  a  system  of  religious  belief,  is,  moreover, 
distinguished  Unitarian  writers  themselves  being  judges,  a  proper 

*  Christian  Examiner,  vol.  iii.  pp.  114, 115, 116. 
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test  of  the  truth  of  that  system.  Mr.  Sparks,  in  his  Inquiry  into 
the  Comparative  Moral  Tendency  of  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian 
Doctrines,  says,  "  There  is  a  close  connexion  between  faith  and 
practice.  A  man  will  act  according  to  his  convictions,  and  an 
irrelis;"!ous  practice  can  never  be  the  consequence  of  a  right  faith." 
And  Dr.  Channing  says,  in  his  Discourse  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Second  Unitarian  Church  in  New  York,  "  A  religious  system  can 
carry  no  more  authentic  mark  of  a  divine  original,  than  its  obvious, 
direct,  and  peculiar  tendency  to  form  an  elevated  religious  charac- 
ter." And  a  far  higher  authority  has  said,  "  Ye  shall  know  them 
by  their  fruits.  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles.^ 
Even  as  every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit ;  but  a  corrupt 
tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit.  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil 
fruit ;  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit."  And 
yet,  it  is  maintained  that  orthodox  opinions  are  false,  and  Uni- 
tarian opinions  are  true !  We  appeal  to  common  sense,  and  the 
candor  of  those  who  disbelieve  or  doubt  the  truth  of  evangelical 
opinions,  and  ask.  Can  it  be  so  ^ — "  An  irreligious  practice  can 
nev^er  be  the  consequence  of  a  right  faith."  "  A  religious  system 
can  carry  no  more  authentic  mark  of  a  divine  original,  than  its 
obvious,  direct,  and  peculiar  adaptation  to  form  an  elevated  religious 
character."  "A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither 
can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit."  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  opposers,  as  well  as  of  the  advocates  of  ordiodox 
opinions,  those  who  have  embraced  these  opinions  have  ever,  as  a 
body,  excelled  their  opponents,  in  no  small  degree,  in  the  practice 
of  the  most  rigid  and  respectable  virtues ;  and  those  communities 
whose  collective  character  has  been  formed  most  exclusively  by 
the  influence  of  these  opinions,  have  invariably  been  of  a  more 
pure  and  active  virtue  than  others;  and,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  distinguished  advocates  of  Unitarinnism,  the  orthodox  have 
more  zeal  for  religion  in  general  than  the  Unitarians ;  their  moral 
conduct  is  more  strict  and  exemplary,  and  they  are  more  engaged 
in  promoting  benevolent  undertakings,  and  in  endeavoring  to 
create  a  spirit  of  seriousness  and  consideration  among  the  people, 
and  to  stem  the  torrent  of  vice.  Can  it  be,  then,  that  orthodoxy 
is  false,  and  Unitarianism  true  ^  If  the  premises  are  admitted 
(and  bow  can  they  be  denied  ?)  is  it  not  manifest  that  the  correct 
conclusion  is  the  directly  opposite  of  this  ^  Let  candor  and  com- 
mon sense  decide. 
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REVIEWS. 

REVIEW    OF    TRACTS    PUBLISHED    BY    "  THE  AMERICAN  UNITARIAN 

ASSOCIATION." 

A  Review  of  the  Tracts,  published  by  "the  American  Unitarian 
Association,"  was  commenced  and  pursued  through  eleven  of  the 
Tracts,  in  the  late  Christian  Magazine.  It  is  proposed  to  resume 
and  continue  this  Review  in  our  pages.  We  begin  with  the  twelfth 
number,  entitle^,  **  A  Dialogue  on  Providence,  Faith,  and  Prayer." 
The  Dialogue  is  between  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson.  The  oc- 
casion of  it  is  the  decease  of  "their  eldest  daughter,  a  lovely  girl 
of  eighteen,"  The  bereaved  parents  are  "  amiable  people ;" 
both  "  professors  of  religion ;"  and  are  spoken  of  as  Christians 
"  in  spirit  and  in  life."  But  Mi^t  H.  has  less  faith  than  his  sym- 
padiizing  partner,  and  cannot  so  clearly  see  the  goodness  of  God, 
in  the  painful  dispensation  with  which  he  has  been  visited ;  and 
]Mrs.  H.  is  affectionately  endeavoring  to  impart  to  him  those  views 
•and  consolations  with  which  she  is  herself  sustained.  This  con- 
stitutes the  subject  of  the  Dialogue.  This  Tract  is  designed,  evi- 
dently, for  persons  in  ajffJiction,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  instruction  and  consolation,  which  Unitarianism  afibrds, 
under  such  circumstances. 

Our  first  remark  respecting  it,  which  might  have  been  made  on 
Tilmost  any  other  Tract  in  the  series,  as  well  as  this,  relates  to  the 
singular  pJurtseoIogy  of  Unitarians  in  their  dieological  discussions. 
The  clergyman  who  visits  JMr.  and  Mrs.  H.  "  offers  tliem  the 
consolations  suggested  by  his  nature  and  his  office.  The  hopes 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  support  of  philosophy,  are  pointed 
out."  p.  4.  Mr.  H.  speaks  of  himself  and  his  toife,  as  '■'■  virtuous 
parents,"  who  "both  piously  offered  prayers  for  the  hfe  of  their 
child."  "We  prayed,"  says  he,  "with  the  most  pious  and  humble 
state  of  mind."  pp.  7,  12,  14.  IMrs.  H.  in  explaining  the  nature 
of  spiritual  favors,  has  the  following  expressions  :  "  If  I  find  my 
mind,  on  any  occurrence,  greatly  disturbed,  and  if  my  religious 
principles  and  reflections  are  unequal  to  restoring  tranquillity — if 
my  philosophy  is  insufficient,  and  all  common  aid  fails  me;  I  have 
then  two  methods  left,  which  may  bring  back  my  peace.  On 
the  ground  of  philosophy,  I  may  presume  that  nothing  violent  can 
last  long  ;  or  on  the  ground  of  religion,  I  may  hope  that  God  will 
do  for  me,  what  I  cannot  do  for  myself,  if  1  earnestly  implore  his 
mercy,  to  calm  the  tumult  of  my  feelings."  p.  IG.  On  the  sen- 
timents conveyed  in  these  quotations,  we  make  no  remark.  They 
speak  for  themselves.  We  have  given  them  as  specimens  of  Uni- 
tarian phraseology,  in  the  discussion  of  theological  subjects. 
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There  are  apparent  inconsistencies  in  the  Tract,  which  its  readers 
will  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile.  The  afflicted  parents  are  repre- 
sented in  the  commencement,  as  having  "  no  disposition  to  murmur 
at  the  dispensations  of  Providence."  But  expressions  are  imme- 
diately put  into  the  mouth  of  Mr.  H.  which  plainly  indicate  a 
murmuring  spirit.  "  When  we  see  a  lovely  creature,  one  calcu- 
lated to  be  useful,  and  to  diffuse  happiness,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  it ; 
one  who  has  lived  an  innocent  liie,  and  who  constitutes  the  chief 
joy  and  hope  of  virtuous  parents  ;  when  we  see  such  an  one 
snatched  away  from  their  arms,  and  laid  in  the  dismal  tomb, 
cut  off  from  the  innocent  delights  of  the  world,  and  its  improve- 
ments, while  the  hearts  of  all  around  are  crushed  by  the  heavy 
affliction  ;  when  we  see  this,  and  then  turn,  perhaps,  to  our  next 
door  neighbor,  and  find  a  beastly,  intemperate  being,  who  is  a 
plague  to  all  with  whom  he  lives,  and  who  is  incapable  of  either 
virtue  or  happiness  himself,  or  of  increasing  that  of  others ;  and 
this  useless,  miserable  wretch  is  left,  while  our  lovely  child  is  taken 
away ;  who  can  reconcile  these  things  with  that  perfect  benevolence 
that  is  represented  aJivaijs  to  will  kindness,  and  always  to  he  able 
to  bring  to  pass  what  it  wills  V  p.  7.  The  person  who  allowed 
himself  in  language  such  as  this,  we  are  told,  "  had  no  disposition 
to  murmur  at  the  dispensations  of  Providence  !" 

Mr.  H.  is  spoken  of,  not  only  as  wishing  to  be  a  Christian,  but 
as  one  who  "  manifests,  by  a  strict  conformity  to  the  precepts  of 
Jesus,  that  he  really  is  a  Christian  in  spirit  and  in  lifey  p.  9. 
And  yet  we  find  attributed  to  him  such  ignorance  of  spiritual  sub- 
jects, such  objections  and  cavils,  as  the  following.  "  There  is  so 
much,"  says  he,  "  to  excite  doubt,  that  it  is  difficult  at  all  times 
to  satisfy  the  mind  that  all  things  are  ordered  in  mercy."  p.  6. 
"  We  ask,  and  are  denied.  If  we  prayed  not  at  all,  in  what  should 
we  be  losers  .^"  p.  13.  "  This  phrase  [the  grace  of  Gof/]  is  very 
commonly  used  ;  but  I  never  could  exactly  comprehend  its  mean- 
ing." p.  15.  "I  have  hitherto  supposed,  that  in  all -the  common 
concerns  of  life,  God  holds  himself  at  a  distance,  and  is  uncon- 
cerned how  the  world  is  going  on  ;  and  that  it  is  only  on  great 
occasions,  and  in  uncommon  circumstances,  he  condescends  to 
interfere  with  the  established  order  of  things."  p.  21.  The 
author  of  the  Tract  must  either  admit  that  these  expressions  are 
inconsistent  with  the  declaration  that  Mr.  H.  is  "  a  Christian  in 
spirit  and  in  life,"  or  maintain  that  they  are  consistent  with  the 
spirit  and  character  of  a  Christian.     He  may  have  his  choice.* 

Although  this  Tract  is  deplorably  barren  in  point  of  doctrine  of 
any  sort,  we  find  expressions,  here  and  there,  which  ought  not  to 
pass  unnoticed.  The  deceased  daughter  is  spoken  of,  as  ^^  inno- 
cent,^'' and  a  confidence  is  expressed  of  her  being  in  heaven,  oh  the 

*  We  foci  aiillioriscd  to  roranl  Mrs.  II.  as  oxpressijit:;  llic  vic\\.s  cf  llio  writor  of  tlic 
Tract  5  tuul  Mr.  11.  also,  when  liu  is  not  expressly  or  iinpliodly  coiilrovertctl. 
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ground  (so  far  as  appears,)  that  she  is  hmocent ;  for  nothing  is 
said  of  her  trust  in  the  Saviour,  or  indeed  of  her  standing  in  need 
of  a  Saviour. 

Speaking  of  a  Ye\\s^\ous  education,  Mrs.  H.  observes,  "If  our  in- 
fant notions  are  correct,  our  rational  convictions  in  mature  life  will 
confirm  them,  and  our  faith  will  be  solid  and  satisfactory."  Ad- 
dressing her  husband,  she  also  says,  "  You  fail  of  reaping  die  joys 
of  a  Christian,  from  a  want  of  those  feelings  of  faith  tvhich  I 
enjoy,  by  the  blessing  of  early  instructions. ''"'  pp.  9,  10.  Highly 
as  we  appreciate  early  and  faithful  religious  instruction,  we  really 
cannot  attribute  to  it  just  such  an  efficacy  as  is  here  implied  Cor- 
rect infant  notions  do  not  always  result  in  a  solid  and  satisfactory 
faith ;  nor  is  it  by  early  instructions  alone,  that  we  attain  to  the 
joys  and  feelings  of  a  Christian. 

The  paternal  character  of  God  is  exhibited  in  the  Tract  before 
us,  as  it  commonly  is  by  Unitarians ;  but  the  exhibition,  we  are 
satisfied,  is  widely  different  from  that  which  is  given  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. God  is  represented  here  as  the  infinitely  kind  Parent  of 
all  his  creatures,  whose  chief  object  and  endeavor  is  to  make 
each  and  all  of  them  happy.  "  He  adapts  eveiy  circumstance  to 
the  exact  state  of  mind  of  each  individual,  at  all  times ;  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  on  the  whole  to  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  each  one  of  his  creatures."  p.  21.  But,  with  this  view 
of  the  character  of  God,  how  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  he  will 
make  one  of  his  creatures  finally  and  forever  miserable  ?  And 
with  this  view  of  God,  what  is  there  to  keep  the  selfish  heart  from 
loving  him ;  and  from  loving  him  the  more  ardently,  the  more 
selfish  it  may  be. 

But  this  is  not  the  God  of  the  Bible.  We  are  assured  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  the  grand  object  of  God's  government  is,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  to  glorify  himself.  "  The  Loixl  liath  made  all  things 
for  himself''  "  I  have  created  them  for  my  glory.^^  For  of  him, 
and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all  things,  to  whom  be  glory  for- 
ever. Amen."  In  glorifying  himself,  God  will  promote,  undoubt- 
edly, the  greatest  general  good ;  but  he  may  not  produce  the 
greatest  possible  good  of  each  individucd,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  he  will.  He  may  promote  the  greatest  general  good, 
and  glorify  himself  in  the  highest  degree,  while  he  makes  devils 
and  incorrigibly  wicked  men,  the  monuments  of  his  eternal  dis- 
pleasure. In  the  language  of  the  apostle,  he  may  "  shew  his  wrath, 
and  make  his  power  known,  in  the  vessels  of  Avrath  fitted  for  de- 
struction ;"  while  he  "  makes  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the 
vessels  of  mercy  which  he  has  afore  prepared  unto  glory."  And 
it  is  time  Unitarians  were  apprized,  if  they  are  not  so  already, 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  love  and  submit  to  a  Being,  who  they  fancy 
is  chiefiy  concerned  for  them,  and  is  ordering  every  circumstance 
with  a  view  to  their  benefit,  and  quite  another  thing,  to  love  and 
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submit  to  the  Jehovah  of  the  Scriptures,  who  is  overruling  all 
things  for  his  own  glory,  and  the  greatest  general  good ;  but  who, 
in  doing  this,  disposes  of  individuals  according  to  his  pleasure,  and 
"  gives  not  an  account  of  any  of  his  matters." 

The  latter  part  of  the  Tract  is  obscurely  expressed,  and  we 
know  not  that  we  understand  the  speculations  of  Mrs.  Henderson. 
The  idea  which  seems  to  be  conveyed,  is  this :  God  is  operating, 
in  various  ways,  to  bring  all  men  to  a  "  state  of  mind  most  con- 
formed to  his  own,  and  therefore,  most  capable  of  rendering  them 
happy.  Those  who  never  seek  the  aids  of  his  grace,  and  know 
nothing  of  religious  intercourse  v/ith  their  jMaker,"  he  is  leading 
to  this  happy  conformity  to  himself,  by  means  of  what  are  termed 
natural  causes.  Those  who  pray  for  divine  assistance,  to  draw 
them  near  to  God,  and  conform  them  to  him,  receive  the  blessing 
which  they  seek,  in  ansiver  to  prayer.  In  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  men  were  brought  to  th.is  happy  temper,  by  mira- 
cles. "The  different  states  of  the  human  mind,"  says  Mrs.  H. 
"  which  God  always  regards  in  his  dealings  with  us,  require  these 
different  methods  to  produce  the  same  result,  which  is  union  with 
him,  and  consequent  happiness."  pp.  IS — 21. 

From  the  theory  here  exhibited,  which  was  wonderfully  enlight- 
ening and  impressive  to  Mr.  H.,  the  following  conclusions  evi- 
dently result : 

1.  God  is  purposing,  and  operating  in  one  way  or  another,  to 
bring  all  men  to  a  spiritual  union  with  himself,  and  to  consequent 
happiness;  and  hence,  unless  he  is  defeated,  all  will  be  finally  and 
forever  happy. 

2.  He  is  converting  or  reforming  men,  not  by  the  special  in- 
fluences of  his  Spirit,  but,  in  most  cases  at  the  present  day,  by 
natural  causes.    And, 

3.  It  is  of  no  importance,  except  so  far  as  present  enjoyment 
is  concerned,  whether  vv'e  pray  to  God,  or  not ;  since,  if  we  are 
not  conformed  to  him  in  answer  to  our  ])rayers,  the  o})eration  of 
natural  causes  will  be  sure  to  brina;  us  to  "the  same  result."  How- 
ever  we  may  treat  God  now,  we  shall  all  be  brought  at  last  to  a 
spiritual  "  union  with  him,  and  to  consequent  happiness." 

We  hope  we  do  not  misunderstand  or  misrepresent  this  part  of 
the  Tract.  Wc  certainly  do  not  intend  it.  And  as  to  the  conclu- 
sions we  have  drawn,  it  would  be  trifling  with  our  readei's  to  offer 
a  syllable  to  shew  theij-  absurdity,  or  their  inconsistency  with  the 
first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God. 

We  have  said  that  this  Tract  was  designed  for  persons  in  afllic- 
tion,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  the  instruction  and 
consolation  which  Unitarianism  affords  in  such  circumstances. 
And  in  this  view,  setting  all  other  objections  aside,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  miserably  defective.  It  can  never  meet  the  feelings, 
or  satisfy  the   necessities  of  bereaved  persons.      it  can    he    but 
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a  cold  comforter  to  bleeding,  aching  hearts.  Compared  wit1i 
Grovesner's  jMourner,  FlaA-el's  Token  for  JMourners,  Cecil's 
Friendly  Visit  to  the  House  of  Mournina;,  and  several  Tracts  on 
this  subject,  which  have  been  published  by  the  American  Tract 
Society,  it  is  as  an  icicle  to  a  sunbeam.  How  many  tilings  ouglit  to 
have  been  said  to  the  doubting,  complaining  Mr.  Henderson,  which 
are  not  said  ^  How  many  considerations  does  our  religion  present, 
for  the  instruction  and  comfort  of  afflicted  persons,  which  in  this 
meagre  production,  are  not  so  much  as  hinted  at  ?  The  Scriptiires 
are  a  fountain  of  consolation  to  the  afflicted  ;  but  there  is  scarcely 
a  reference  to  a  passage  of  Scripture  in  the  whole  pamphlet. 
The  glory  of  God  is  the  grand  object  of  regard  with  the  sincere 
Christian  ;  and  the  consideration  that  God  is  glorifying  himself  by 
afflictive  dispensations,  is  of  all  others  the  most  satisfying  to  his 
pained  heart.  But  diis  grand  consideration  is  not  suggested.  The 
prayer  of  the  suffering  Saviour,  "  Father,  glorify  thy  name,''''  is 
nowhere  breathed.  The  example  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  and 
of  his  afflicted  people  in  ancient  times,  has  been  transmitted  to 
us  for  our  support  and  imitation  in  seasons  of  trial.  "  Take,  my 
brethren,  the  prophets,  who  have  spoken  to  you  in  die  name  of 
the  Lord,  for  an  example  of  suffering  affiction,  and  of  patience.''^ 
"  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example,  that  ye  should 
follow  his  steps ;  who  did  no  sin,  neither  w^as  guile  found  in 
liis  mouth ;  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again  ;  when 
he  suffered,  he  threatened  not ;  but  committed  himself  to  him 
that  judgeth  righteously."  But,  in  the  Tract  before  us,  we  find 
no  reference  to  these  instructive  topics.*  The  humble  Chrisdan 
will  think  and  speak  of  his  afflictions,  as  a  necessary  correction  for 
his  sins.  The  smart  of  the  rod  will  remind  him  that  he  is  a  diso- 
bedient child,  and  will  lead  him  to  say  with  the  chastened  Psalm- 
ist, "  I  know,  O  Lord,  that  thy  judgments  are  right,  and  that  in 
faithfulness  thou  hast  afflicted  me.  Before  I  was  afflicted,  I  went 
astray."  But,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  thoughts  such  as  these 
seem  never  to  have  occurred  to  the  afflicted  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hender- 
son. Though  conferring  together  most  freely  and  alone,  respect- 
ing the  severe  stroke  with  which  they  had  been  visited,  they 
never  once  thought  of  accounting  for  it,  by  regarding  it  as  a 
correction  for  their  sins.  It  would  seem,  that  the  loss  of  a  beloved 
child  could  hardly  fail  of  leading  its  parents  to  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  their  own  hearts,  that  they  might  learn  wliy  God  was  con- 
tending with  them,  miglit  form  resolutions  of  amendment,  and 
might  quicken  each  other  in  the  great  work  of  life.  But  we  find, 
here,  no  such  searching,  no  such  resolving,  no  such  mutual  quick- 
ening.    The  mourning  parents  appear  to  take  it  for  granted,  that 

*  Mrs.  H,  does  indeed  refer  to  Hie  prayer  of  Christ,  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine  1> 
done,"  to  justify  her  ill  haviiin-  prayed  comlitionaUy  for  ihc  Vi^o  of  her  daughter    p.  1.3, 
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their  duty  has  been  well  discharged,  and  that  no  alteration  or 
amendment  is  necessary. 

As  Mrs.  H.  was  dissatisfied  with  the  temper  of  mind  exhibited 
by  her  husband,  and  hoped,  by  free  conversation,  to  bring  him  to 
better  views,  how  naturally  might  she  have  addressed  him  in  lan- 
guage such  as  this :  '  IMy  dear  husband,  you  are  greatly  afflicted, 
as  well  as  myself,  and  seem  scarcely  able  to  sustain  the  stroke 
Avith  which  we  have  been  visited.  I  had  hoped  to  see  your  mind 
more  calm,  and  your  consolations  restored,  that  I  might  share  with 
you  the  comforts  of  religion,  in  this  day  of  trial.  Years  ago,  we 
together  avouched  the  Lord  Jehovah  to  be  our  portion,  and  gave 
up  ourselves  to  him,  to  be  his  servants.  And  if  the  Lord  is  our 
portion,  how  can  we  complain?  If  the  infinite  and  ever  flowing 
fountain  of  consolation  is  left  open  to  us,  how  can  we  murmur, 
though  a  rill  of  comfort  is  dried  up  ?  And  we  should  consider, 
too,  how  many  blessings  of  a  temporal  nature  still  remain, — bles- 
sings numberless  and  unmerited,  of  which  thousands  and  millions 
of  our  fellow  men  are  destitute.  And  shall  we  complain  of  that 
providence  which  has  removed  one  of  our  comforts,  while  such  a 
profusion  of  blessings  still  are  left  ? 

'  Our  departed  child,  you  say,  was  lovely  and  dear.  To  us, 
indeed,  she  was  so  ;  and  perhaps,  on  this  very  account,  there  was 
the  greater  danger.  Were  we  not  in  danger  of  loving  her  too 
well  ?  Was  there  no  danger  of  her  coming  between  us  and  our 
God,  and  taking  that  place  in  our  affections  which  belongs  only  to 
him  ?  And  in  promoting  our  spirituality  and  groA\lh  in  grace,  was 
it  not  necessary  that  this  idol  of  our  hearts  should  be  removed  ? 

'We  should  recollect,  too,  that  the  eyes  of  others  are  now  upon 
us.  They  have  heard  us  speak  of  the  supports  and  consolations 
of  religion  in  adversity ;  and  now  they  are  looking  to  see  tlie  truth 
exemplified.  Shall  we  suffer  them  to  look  in  vain  ?  Shall  religion 
be  dishonored,  shall  its  power  and  excellence  be  called  in  ques- 
tion, by  our  means  ? 

'  Above  all,  we  are  admonished  that  the  time  is  short.  "  It 
remaineth  that  those  who  weep,  be  as  though  they  wept  not ;  and 
those  who  rejoice,  as  tliough  they  rejoiced  not."  Our  daughter 
will  not  return  to  us,  but  we  must  shortly  go  to  her.  This  consid- 
eration should  restrain  us  from  wasting  our  remaining  moments  in 
unavailing  sorrow  for  the  dead,  and  shoidd  excite  us  to  enter  with 
renewed  diligence  and  faidifulness  upon  tliose  duties  which  we 
owe  to  our  surviving  children,  to  the  world  around  us,  to  God, 
and  to  our  own  souls.' 

We  presume  not  to  dictate  what  Mrs.  H.  ought  to  have  said 
to  her  complaining  husband  ;  but  merely  to  suggest  some  of  the 
things  which  with  propriety  she  might  have  said.  And  we  do 
this  for  the  purpose  of  adding,  that  nothing  of  this  is  said.     Not 
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one  of  the  considerations  here   introduced — so  important  to  have 
a  place  in  a  Tract  for  the  bereaved — is  so  much  as  hinted  at. 

Our  readers,  by  this  time,  may  have  a  curiosity  to  know,  what 
the  Tract  in  question  does  contain.  What  is  the  general  scope  or 
drift  of  Mrs.  Henderson's  conversation  with  her  husband  ?  Her 
object  appears  to  be  to  unfold  to  him  the  paternal  character  of  God, 
in  the  sense  already  explained  and  condemned,  and  to  convince 
him  of  the  reality  of  a  particular  providence.  In  other  words,  she 
is  laboring  to  satisfy  him,  that  God's  great  concern  is  for  the 
good  of  his  creatures — that  he  is  directing  events  (though  often  in  a 
manner  unknown  to  us)  so  as  best  to  prepare  each  and  all  of  them 
for  happiness — and  consequently  that  it  becomes  them  to  exercise 
submission,  under  dark  and  painful  dispensations  of  providence. 

She  probably  did  not  know  that  submission,  growing  out  of 
considerations  like  these,  must  be  of  a  very  questionable  character ; 
that  it  might  be,  and  perhaps  must  be,  entirely  selfish ;  and  that, 
in  its  influence  upon  the  final  destiny  of  the  soul,  it  would  be 
more  dangerous,  because  more  delusive,  than  undisguised  resis- 
tance to  the  authority  of  Jehovah.  But  submission,  in  its  best  sense, 
seems  to  us  a  cold  word,  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  Christian 
under  trials.  The  late  Dr.  Payson,  when  asked  if  he  was 
reconciled  to  his  sufferings,  exclaimed,  "  O,  that  is  too  cold.  I 
rejoice — I  triumph.'"  And  we  think  every  Christian,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  grace,  will  not  only  submit  to  suffer  whatever  his  heavenly 
Father  is  pleased  to  inflict,  but  will  love  him  and  praise  him  under 
trials,  and,  like  the  fervent  apostle,  will  be  "joyful  in  tribulation." 

We  will  not  say  there  are  no  just  remarks  in  the  Tract  which 
has  been  considered.  There  are  passages,  and  possibly  pages, 
which,  if  separated  from  the  rest,  we  might  quote  with  approba- 
tion. We  refer  particularly  to  Avhat  is  said  on  the  subject  of 
prayer,  in  seasons  of  afl^iction ;  and  to  the  view  which  is  given 
of  the  providence  of  God,  as  extending  to  the  most  minute  events. 
It  was  this  latter  consideration,  more  than  any  other,  which  seemed 
to  enlighten  and  affect  the  mind  of  Mr.  Henderson  ;  and  we  were 
pained,  on  reading  the  concluding  paragraphs,  when  his  former 
darkness  began  to  break,  and  his  heart  to  yield,  to  think  that  he 
had  no  one  nigh  him,  who  knew  the  efficacy  of  Gilead's  balm,  who 
could  direct  him  to  the  Great  Physician,  and  could  pour  into  his 
troubled  soul  the  instructions  and  consolations  of  the  blessed  Gospel. 

The  thirteenth  number  of  the  Unitarian  Tracts  is  a  "  Discourse 
on  being  born  again  ;  by  jNIrs.  Barbauld."  Mrs.  Barbauld  is 
knowni  to  the  generality  of  the  American  public  chiefly  by  her 
"  Hymns  in  Prose,  for  Children ;"  some  of  which  have  been  long 
and  extensively  circulated.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  literary 
gentleman  in  England,  and  was  fiivorcd  in  early  life  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Doddridge.     At  the  age  of  thirty-one. 
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she  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Rochement  Barbauld,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  remainder  of  her  days  was  spent  in  the  instruction  of 
youth.  She  buried  her  husband  in  1808,  and  finished  her  earthly 
course  on  the  9th  of  March,  1825.  She  distinguished  herself 
as  a  writer,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  She  was  a  Dissenter,  and 
a  warm  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Her  husband  was  an 
Arian.  In  early  life,  at  which  period  we  suspect  (for  we  have  not 
the  means  of  certain  information)  her  Discourse  on  Regeneration 
w^as  written,  Mrs.  Barbauld  seems  to  have  been,  in  her  speculative 
views  of  religion,  what  has  been  sometimes  called  moderately  Cal- 
vinistic.  Subsequently,  she  adopted  Unitarian  opinions,  in  the 
belief  of  which  she  continued  till  her  death,  yet  with  "  a  sort  of 
leaning  towards"  the  principles  in  wdiich  she  had  been  educated.* 
She  was  distinguished  as  an  instructer  of  female  youth,  and  contri- 
buted not  a  little,  by  her  writings,  and  her  success  as  a  teacher,  to 
raise  the  standard  of  female  education  in  Great  Britain.  Her 
w^orks  have  lately  been  published  in  this  country,  and  are  evi- 
dently the  productions  of  a  highly  gifted  and  cultivated  mind. 

The  Tract  before  us  is  in  the  foi'm  of  a  sermon,  from  the  de- 
claration of  our  Lord  to  Nicodemus,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  "The  heginning oi  a  Chris- 
tian's life,  in  his  conversion  from  sin  to  holiness,  is  here  designed," 
says  Mrs.  B.,  "  under  the  figure  of  a  birth,  a  new,  or  a  second 
birth  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  business  of  this  Discourse  to  unfold  die 
beauty  and  justness  of  the  metaphor." 

Accordingly  she  observes,  that,  as  "  to  be  born  literally,  is  to 
receive  being,  life,  existence ;"  so,  to  be  born  again,  is  to  receive  a 
new  spiritual  existence.  "  What  a  new  world  of  ideas  and  feelings 
are  opened  upon  the  new-born  soul  !  He  had  before  no  organs, 
with  which  to  discern  spiritual  things.  He  had  heard  of  them,  but 
lie  apprehended  them  not.  There  was  no  faculty  in  him  by  which 
he  could  take  hold  of  them.  But  the  moment  he  is  born  again, 
the  eyes  of  his  mind  are  opened.  He  sees,  feels,  tastes,  and  rel- 
ishes the  word  of  God,  the  bread  of  life,  the  gracious  influences 
of  the  Spirit.  He  tastes  a  sweetness  in  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
in  prayers,  and  psalms,  and  sacraments,  which  before  were  dr}', 
and  without  savor  to  him;  which  he  had  attended  from  Sabbath  to 
Sabbath,  as  mere  matter  of  form  and  decency.  Before,  he  was 
born  into  the  world  of  sense  ;  now,  he  holds  communion  with  the 
world  of  spirits.     Is  not  this  a  mighty  and  important  change  ?"  p.  3. 

"Again,"  says  ]Mi-s.  B.,  "to  be  born  implies  having  a  father,  a 
descent,  a  parentage."  So,  to  be  born  again,  brings  us  into  the 
relation  of  children  to  an  heavenly  Father.  "As  soon  as  a  child 
comes  into  the  natural  world,  its  voice  is  heard.  It  sends  forth  a 
cry,  a  meaning  cry.  So  also  when  a  believer  is  born  into  the  life 
of  Christ,  his  voice  is  heard,  and  he  prayeih.^''  p.  4. 

*  iSoc  licr  Kcinarlis  vn  Wakefield's  Inquiry  ou  Social  Woi-sliip. 
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"  Again  ;  a  child  is  not  born  into  the  world  without  great  and 
strong  ])ains.  And  great  are  the  pains  which  precede  the  new 
birth  ;  sharp  are  the  pangs  of  repentance  ;  and  deep  those  groan- 
ings  which  cannot  be  uttered,  that  must  pass  before  the  change  be 
wrought."  "But  when  once  a  child  is  born,  how  great  is  the  joy! 
And  is  there  not  joy  when  a  soul  is  born  ?  joy  of  its  ministers,  joy  of 
the  church,  joy  even  in  heaven  over  a  sinner  that  repenteth?"  p.  5. 

"  Again  ;  what  further  joy  is  there,  if  a  child  be  born  an  heir, 
and  entitled  to  inherit  some  portion  of  this  vain  and  perishable 
earth  !  And  what  an  estate,  what  a  title,  what  a  heritage,  is  the 
Christian  born  to."  "  But  let  it  be  observed,  the  literal  heir  does 
not  inherit  immediately  ;"  and  neither  does  the  heir  of  glory.  He 
is  placed  "  under  tutors  and  governors,  until  the  time  appointed  of 
the  Father." 

"  In  the  next  place,"  IMrs.  B.  remarks,  that  "  though  the  child 
is  born,  it  may  die."  In  applying  this  remark  to  the  subject  of  her 
Discourse,  she  does  not  assert  that  spiritual  life,  when  once  im- 
parted, ever  finally  ceases,  but  speaks,  as  the  Scriptures  do,  of  the 
care  and  exertion  which  are  necessary,  in  order  to  its  continu- 
ance and  progress.  And  no  behever  in  the  doctrine  of  Regene- 
ration supposes  that  the  saints  are  so  kept,  that  there  is  a  natural 
impossibility  of  their  falling  away.  No  one  regards  them  as  des- 
titute of  physical  power  to  apostatise,  or  questions  the  propriety  of 
using  all  possible  motives  with  them,  to  induce  them  to  be  faithful 
unto  death. 

Having  pursued  the  comparison  thus  far,  Mrs.  B.  calls  on  her 
readers  to  examine  themselves,  and  determine,  whether  they 
"  have  undergone  the  important  change  of  which  she  has  been 
speaking,  and  whether  they  are  improving  it  to  the  perfection  of 
the  divine  life."  And,  in  forming  a  conclusion,  she  very  proper- 
ly directs  them  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  spiritually  alive  ; 
since,  if  they  are  thus  alive,  they  must  at  some  period  have  been 
born,  although  the  particular  moment  when  the  change  occurred 
may  be  as  a  little  remembered  by  them,  as  the  moment  of  their 
natural  birth.  And,  in  determining  whether  they  are  spiritu- 
ally alive,  she  directs  them  to  inquire  whether  they  "  grow  in 
grace  ;"  whether  their  "  appetite  for  spiritual  things  is  strong  and 
vigorous  ;"  whether  their  "  conscience  is  sensible  and  tender  ;" 
whether  they  "  relish  the  word  of  God  ;"  whether  their  "  sense  of 
imisible  things  is  quick  and  piercing ;"  and  lastly,  whether  they 
"live  by  prayer."  pp.  7 — 10. 

In  conclusion,  she  exhorts  those  who  have  made  progress  in  the 
divine  life,  to  endeavor  "  to  educate  and  bring  up  others  to  the 
same  state  of  maturity  ;"  and  those  who  have  not  yet  been  made 
"  partakers  of  the  divine  nature"  to  use  their  "  utmost  endeavors 
to  procure  an  interest  in  that  life,  to  which  the  being  born  again  is 
to  introduce  them."  pp.  10 — 12. 
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From  this  analysis  of  the  Discourse  of  Mrs.  B.  it  aaiII  be  con- 
cluded, as  is  the  fact,  that  it  contains  many  things  which  are  true, 
and  which  accord  with  the  views  of  experienced  Christians,  signi- 
fied, if  not  directly  asserted, — that  regeneration  is  an  instantaneous 
change,  a  great  and  necessaiy  change,  the  beginning  of  spiritual 
life  in  the  soul,  implying  that,  previously,  the  soul  is  involved  in  all 
the  darkness  and  misery  of  spiritual  death. 

Still  there  are  passages  in  the  Discourse  which,  we  think,  had 
better  been  left  out  of  it.  Mrs.  B.  intimates,  on  one  page,  that  re- 
generation sometimes  take  place  "by  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the 
human  powers."  This  looks  like  running  the  subject  down  into 
Socinian  coldness  and  insignificance.  But  on  the  next  page,  she 
changes  her  tone,  and  suddenly  becomes  even  hyper-calvinistic. 
Speaking  of  man  previous  to  regeneration,  she  says,  "  he  has  no 
organs  with  which  to  discern  spiritual  things.  There  is  no  faculty 
in  him,  by  which  he  can  take  hold  of  them."  p.  3.  Are  neiv 
facuhies  and  organs  ever  acquired,  "  by  the  gradual  unfolding  of 
the  human  powers  ?"  We  regard  the  natural  man  as  wanting,  not 
faculties  and  organs,  but  a  disposition  to  use  his  faculties  as  he 
ought.  His  faculties  and  organs  are  well  enough,  but  he  has  no 
heart  to  improve  them  for  God.  His  spiritual  blindness  is  volun- 
tary— "  the  blindness  of  the  heart.'''' 

Although  there  is  much  of  this  Discourse  which  Christians  of  a 
certain  cast  may  read  with  pleasure,  none,  we  presume,  will  read 
it  with  very  deep  impression.  It  is  ingenious  and  sprightly,  but 
not  weighty.  It  is  fanciful,  imaginative,  but  not  sufficiently 
impressive.  The  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  not  so  wielded  as  to 
prick  the  sinner  to  the  heart.  The  truth  is  not  so  exhibited  and 
enforced,  as  to  lead  the  sinking  soul  to  inquire,  "Men  and  breth- 
ren, what  shall  we  do  ?"  However  widely  the  Discourse  may  be 
circulated,  we  fear  it  will  never  prove  the  instrument  of  accom- 
pHshing  that  great  and  necessary  change  of  which  it  treats. 

In  reviewing  this  Discourse,  the  question  has  often  occurred, 
Why  did  the  American  Unitarian  Association  publish  it?  It  cer- 
tainly is  at  a  variance,  in  many  points,  with  the  views  commonly 
expressed  by  Unitarian  writers  on  the  subject  of  regeneration. 
Where  do  we  find  them  representing  the  new  birth  as  inducing 
"  another  nature,"  and  as  being  so  absolutely  necessary,  that  "  the 
bars  against  the  entrance"  of  the  unregenerate  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  "  are  those  of  the  eternal  difference  of  species,  and  the 
immutable  nature  of  things  ?"  Where  do  we  hear  them  speaking 
of  "  the  great  pains  which  precede  the  new  birth,"  and  of  those 
"  deep  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered,  that  must  pass,  before  the 
change  is  wrought  ?"  Where  do  we  hear  them  describing  regene- 
ration as  "  the  beginning  of  the  Christian's  life;"  as  opening  to  him 
"a  new  world  of  ideas  and  feelings;"  and  enabling  him,  for  the  first 
time,  to  "see,  and  feel,  and  taste,  and  relish,  the  word  of  God,  the 
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bread  of  life,  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Spirit  ?"  Wliere,  in 
the  writings  of  Enghsh  and  American  Unitarians  of  the  present 
age,  shall  we  find  sentiments  and  expressions  such  as  these  ?  Safely 
may  we  say,  nowhere.  We  have  often  lieard  these  sentiments 
ridiculed  and  opposed.  We  have  heard  those  inculcated  of  a 
directly  opposite  import.  We  have  heard  the  new  birth  described 
as  peculiar  almost  to  the  primitive  age  ;  as  not  necessary  for  num- 
bers who  are  born  and  educated  in  Christian  lands;  and,  where  it 
is  necessary,  as  consisting  rather  in  a  process  of  instruction  and 
amendment,  than  in  a  deep  and  radical  change.  From  sentiments 
such  as  these,  tlie  views  of  Mrs.  B.  are  certainly  very  distant;  and 
however  she  may  at  any  time,  have  speculated  or  halted  on  the 
subject  of  the  trinity,  and  other  doctrines  equally  radical,  on  the 
subject  of  regeneration,  she  had,  when  she  wrote  this  Discourse, 
views  totally  different  from  those  who  now  think  to  reconnnend 
their  series  of  unscriptural  Tracts  by  the  authority  and  influence 
of  her  name. 
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We  gave  some  intimation  to  our  readers,  in  the  first  number  of 
this  work,  that  we  should  have  occasion  again  to  advert  to  the 
Evangelical  Church  Journal.  We  resume  the  Review  of  this 
publication,  in  our  present  number,  for  the  sake  of  making  our 
readers  acquainted  with  what  is  going  on  in  Germany,  as  it  respects 
the  cause  of  evangelical  truth  ;  and  to  shew  them  some  ground  of 
hope,  that  a  second  Reformation  has  commenced  there. 

About  the  time  when  the  Evangelical  Church  Journal  first  made 
its  appearance,  Dr.  Hahn,  who  had  been  a  Professor  at  Konigsberg 
in  Prussia,  and  distinguished  in  a  pecuhar  manner  for  his  high  at- 
tainments in  Uterature  and  science,  was  elected  to  fill  one  of  the 
vacant  Professorships  at  Leipzig,  and  accepted  the  invitation.  As 
is  usual  in  Germany,  he  delivered,  in  Latin,  a  Dissertation,  or 
Disputation,*  as  it  is  named,  on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration  to 
office.  The  subject  of  this  Disputation  was  Rationalism;  and 
the  object  of  it,  to  make  out  a  correct  definition  of  this  word,  as 
it  had  usually  been  employed  by  theologians  in  general. 

*  The  icclinical  name  is  Disputalio  pro  loco,   i.  e.  Disputation  on  tlie  occasion  of 
being  intioduceil  to  office. 
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Our  readers  are  aware,  that  RatlonnJlsm  is  the  soft  and  alkiring 
name,  which  the  modern  Latitudinarians  and  Neologists  of  Ger- 
many have  preferred,  for  that  species  of  religion  which  they  pro- 
fess to  maintain.  The  deception  practised  hy  the  use  of  this 
appellation,  is  not  unlike  that  which  is  practised  upon  our  own 
public,  in  this  country,  by  tlie  name  Unitarian.  To  the  question, 
"What  is  meant  by  a  UnitarianV  the  usual  reply  is,  "A  Uni- 
tarian means,  a  person  who  believes  in  one  God."  The  implica- 
tion of  course  is,  that  those  who  are  not  Unitarians,  believe  in  a 
plurality  of  Gods,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  Polytheists. 
So  in  Germany ;  if  one  in  these  days  asks,  "  What  is  Rational- 
ism ?"  the  current  reply  is,  "  Rationalism  is  a  belief  in  what  is 
reasonahhy  The  implication  of  course  is,  and  is  meant  to  be, 
that  they,  who  are  not  Rationalists,  believe  in  what  is  unreasonable, 
or,  in  other  words,  in  what  is  contrary  to  reason. 

It  is  understood,  that  Professor  Hahn,  while  he  sustained  his 
office  at  Konigsberg,  had  not  made  any  particular  pubhc  develope- 
ment  of  his  religious  sentiments.  The  probability  is,  that  had  he 
been  known  as  a  man  devoted  to  the  sentiments  and  views  of 
evangelical  religion,  he  would  not  have  been  elected  to  fill  the 
place  of  a  Professor  at  Leipzig.  But,  however  this  may  be,  his 
inaugural  Disputation  has  left  no  doubt  what  his  real  sentiments 
are.  It  is  an  interesting  composition  in  itself;  and  it  has  given 
occasion,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  to  some  occurrences,  which 
deeply  concern  the  prosperity  of  evangelical  truth  in  Germany. 

The  object  of  Professor  Hahn,  in  his  Disputation,  was,  as  we 
have  hinted,  to  define  the  true  nature  of  Rationalism,  according 
to  the  use  of  this  word,  as  established  by  custom,  among  .theolo- 
gians in  general.  We  shall  communicate,  as  briefly  as  we  can  do, 
the  result  of  his  investigations. 

The  Professor  remarks,  that  two  distinguished  men  in  Germany, 
Dr.  Bretschneider,  (still  living,)  and  Dr.  Staudlin,  (recently  deceas- 
ed,) have  made  an  attempt  to  exhibit,  historically,  the  true  usage  of 
the  word  Rationalism.  In  this  attempt,  he  thinks  they  have  failed ; 
and  he  suggests,  therefore,  the  importance  of  a  new  and  more 
thorough  investigation. 

Neither  Staudlin  nor  Bretschneider,  professedly  belonged,  them- 
selves, to  the  class  of  Rationalists.  Dr.  Hahn  thinks  it  proper, 
therefore,  to  inquire  what  the  professed  friends  of  Rationalism  have 
done,  towards  giving  a  just  definition  of  the  appellation  by  which 
they  are  called.  Among  these  Dr.  Rohr  and  Wegscheider  stand 
conspicuous.  But  the  definitions  which  these  gentlemen  have 
given,  appc^ar  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  a  proper  scrutiny.  Both 
deny  that  Rationalism  has  the  same  meaning  with  JVaturalimn. 
Rohr  says,  that  Naturalism  is  Materialism, ;  Wegscheider,  that  it 
is  Pantheism.  But  in  this  way,  says  Dr.  Hahn,  Herbert,  Tindal, 
and  others  of  like  sentiments,  must  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  of 
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Naturalism,  although  they  have  ever  been  considered  as  the  very 
leaders  of  this  sect ;  for  they  believed  neither  in  Pantheism  nor 
in  Materialism. 

•  Dr.  Bretschneider  maintains,  that  Rationalism  and  Naturalism 
began  to  be  used  as  words  of  the  same  import,  after  the  general 
introduction  of  Kant's  philosophy  into  Germany ;  and  that  Gabler 
and  Reinhard,  (both  recently  dead,)  were  the  first  to  employ  these 
names,  in  the  science  of  theology.. 

After  shewing  the  incorrectness  of  all  these  statements  and 
views.  Professor  Hahn  goes  on  to  detail  the  evidence,  in  a  histori- 
cal way,  respecting  the  use  of  the.  word  Rationalism ;  and  he 
comes  to  the  following  result,  which  deserves  to  be  explicitly 
stated. 

The  name  arose  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  the,  seventeenth,  it  was  in  very  general  usage.  It  was 
employed,  during  all  this  period,  to  designate  those  loho  acknowl- 
edged no  other  religious  creed,  except  that  which  might  be  deduced 
from  the  light  of  nature,  qnd  by  virtue  merely  of  their  own  natural 
reason  and  understanding. 

In  regard  to  J\''aturalism,  the  theologians  of  those  times  divided 
it  into  the  refined,  the  grosser,  and  the  grossest.  The  first  com- 
prised that  species  of  it,  which  resembled  the  highest  kind  of 
Pelagianism,  i.  e.  it  held  the  natural  character  of  man  to  be  pure 
and  spotless,  and  his  religious  disposition  and  feelings  to  be  uncor- 
rupted.  The  second  denied  the  necessity  of  any  special  revela- 
tion from  God.  The  third  was  Pantheism,  i.  e.  it  held  nature, 
or  the  world  itself,  to  be  God. 

But  to  return  to  Rationalism,  which  constitutes  the  special  topic 
of  the  Disputation  under  review;  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  this  appellation  was  used  to  designate  a  belief, 
that  reason  is  the  only  source  and  guide  of  our  faith.  J.  Amos 
Comenius,  the  celebrated  undertaker  in  the  reformation  of  litera- 
ture and  science ;  whose  Janua  Linguarum  Reserata  [door  of  the 
languages  unlocked,]  was  translated  into  twelve  European  langua- 
ges, and  also  into  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Mogul  tongues; 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  any  general  currency  to 
the  word  Rationalism,  by  a  Work  of  his,  published  A.  D.  1G61. 
During  this  century,  the  name  was  never  employed  in  a  good  sense. 

A  like  usage  of  it  prevailed  during  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
was  employed  as  being  of  the  same  import  with  what  was  called 
grosser  JVaturalism.  It  was  only  toward  the  close  of  this  century, 
when  Neology  had  spread  far  and  wide  in  Germany,  and  the  Bible 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  revelation  from  God,  that  Rationalism 
began  to  be  employed,  in  order  to  designate  that  class  of  men,  who 
still  professed  to  be  Christians,  but  who  received  only  so  much  of 
the  Scriptures  as  obligatory  upon  them,  as  their  ouii  reason  ap- 
proved, and  judged  to  be  rational  and  proper. 
VOL.  I.  25 
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Since  the  last  period,  the  Neologists  have  rather  courted  tlian 
dechned  the  appellation ;  at  least,  in  the  sense  which  they  gave  to 
it.  By  Rationalism,  they  mean  to  designate,  as  stated  above,  a  ^^ 
.  belief  in  ivhat  is  reasonable  ;  and  along  with  this,  also  to  involve  ^W 
the  implication,  that  such  as  are  not  Rationalists,  believe  in  what 
is  unreasonable ;  or,  in  other  words,  believe  without  any  reason 
for  believing. 

One  cannot  help  exclaiming,  How  truly  the  same,  are  the  arts 
of  controversy  in  every  country  !  Here,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, we  find  Unitarianism  employed  to  designate  those  who 
believe  in  one  God,  with  the-  implication  that  others  do  not  believe 
in  one ;  while  in  Germany  all  whq  are  not  Rationalists,  are  repre- 
sented as  having  abandoned  the  use  of  their  reason,  in  matters  of 
religion.     ' 

Names,  however,  like  these,  coined  or  used  for  ,the  sake  of 
popular  impression  and  fair  profession,  can  never  produce  any- 
thing more  than  a  temporary  influence.  In  an  enlightened  com- 
munity, and,  above  all,  in  a  free  country,  sooner  or  later,  the 
^  pretence  and  the  injustice  will  meet  with  exposure;  and  those  who 
haye  been  unwittingly  misled  and  decei^'ed  by  it,  will  turn  with 
indignant  disapprobation  upon  such  as  have  been  the  instruments 
in  their  deception.  It  is  not  a  difhcult  thing  to  deceive  and  mis- 
lead the  multitude  in  any  country,  for  a  while ;  but  in  any  country, 
where  the  press  is  free,  and  inquiry  is  free,  it  is  impossible,  that, 
-  sooner  or  later,  all  such  errors  should  not  be  rectified.  A  man 
may  seem  to  be  just  in  his  own  cause ;  but  his  neighbor  cometh 
after  him  and  searcheth  him.  It  is  a  merciful  provision  of  the 
kind  and  wise  Disposer  of  all  events,  that  deception  should  thus 
ultimately  defeat  its  own  purposes,  and,  indeed,  be  made  abso- 
lutely subservient  to  the  interests  of  truth. 

In  the  Evangelical  Church  Journal  of  July  28,  1827,  is  con- 
tained a  notice  of  the  above  named  Disputation  of  Professor  Hahn, 
with  some  important  strictures  on  it,  and  also  on  other  publications 
occasioned  by  it,  which  we  shall  name  in  the  sequel. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  cannot  pass  over  some  deductions,  which 
.Dr.  Hahn  makes,  from  the  historical  facts  he  has  collected  and 
exhibited,  in  the  body  of  his  Dissertation.  The  first  is,  that 
Rationalism  had,  until' very  recently,  been  always  considered  as 
inimical  to  Christianity,  and  as  destructive  of  it ;  the  second,  that 
the  name  is  not  at  all  a  7iew  thing,  but  was  given  long  ago  to 
grosser  Naturalism  ;  and  thirdly,  he  avers,  that  this  unfortunate 
name,  as  well  as  the  thing,  came  to  Germany,  out  of  England, 
France,  Italy,  and  Holland.  »     • 

The  whole  Disputation,  which  exhibits  the  matters  above  noticed, 
is  purely  of  a  historical  natia-e,  and  conduclcd  with  great  modera- 
tion and  impartiality.  There  was  nothing  in  it,  at  which  the  Ra- 
tionalists at  Leipzig  need  to  have  taken  any  s))ecial  offence.    They 
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might  have  preserved  silence,  and  let  the  matter  pass  by ;  and 
tliis  would  have"  been  their  wisest  course.  But  they  were  too 
much  disappointed  and  chagrined,  to  submit  to  this.  •  They  were 
indignant,  that  Dr. Malm,  who  had  hitherto  exhibited  himself  only 
as  a  man  of  high  literary  acquisition,  and  devoted  only  to  the 
interests  of  learning,  should,  on  coming  to  Leipzig,  presume  to 
avow,  in  the  face  of  half  a  hundred  of  Rationalist  Professors,  the 
sentiment  that  Rationalism  and  infidelity  were  both  synonymous 
terni5  and  things.     How  deeply  they  felt  this,  the  sequel  will  shew. 

Tlie  Dispuiatio  pro  loco,  which,  if  we  righdy  understand  the 
matter,  generally  passes  off  without  any  real  respondent  or  any 
opposition,  proved  in  this  case,  to  be  a  disputation  in  earnest. 
The  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Leipzig  came  forward,  in  public, 
to  vindicate  the  cause  which  had  been  thus  implicitly  exposed. 
In  general,  the  dispute  was  conducted  with  decorum  and  modera- 
tion. But  .Dr.  Krug,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Uniyejigity 
there,  who  has  been  vehement  {ov  moderation  in  theology,  and  is 
a  most  thorough-going  disciple  of  what  he  calls  reason,  took  up 
the. matter  m  very  aerious  earnest,  and  came  forward,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  the  students  of  the  University,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Hahn. 
Thfe  Evangelical  Church  Journal  does  not  give  the  substance 
of  his  extempore  addresses  ;  but  it  states,  that  "  they  were  wan- 
ting, neither  in  unljecoming  jests,  nor  in  fearfully  bitter  earnest." 

In  our  country,  such  a  contest  as  this,  is,  (and  we  do  most  devout- 
ly hope,  will  long  be,)  an'  unheard  of  thing.  We  are  not  vvanting, 
indeed, -in  the  "  taunting  jest,"  nor  the  "  fearfully  bitter  earnest,"  of 
party  sairit.  *A  sense  of  decorum,  however^  represses  it  here,  on 
public  occasions,  like  that  of  introducing  a  Professor  at  a  college 
into  his  office.  But  our  Jieaders  will  remember,  that  in  the  uni- 
versities  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  has  been  a  usage^  for 
almost  time  immemorial,  to  give  and  receive  public  challenges  in 
dis^Dutation,  on  various  subjects,  in  presence  of  literati,  and 
members  of  universities.  Mosheim  attributes  this  custom  to  the 
'military  genius  of  the  Crusaders,  and  their  successors,  who  intro- 
duced into  .the  schools  and  universities  a  practice  of  deciding  dis- 
putes in  learning,  as  it  were  by  combat;' like  the  quarrels  of  the  mil- 
itary knights,  wh^ch  were  decided  by  duels.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  the  usage  is  quite  ancient.  In  the  same  city  of 
Leipzig,  in  the  year  1519,  there  was  a  most  famous  dispute  car- 
ried on  by  Eckius  on  the  side  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  Luther 
and  his  friend  Carlostadt  on  the  side  of  the  Reformation.  The 
first  conflict  was  bitween  Eckius  and  Carlostadt ;  the  challenge 
havnng  proceeded  from  the  former.  The  second  was  between 
Eckius  and  Luther;  the  former  having,  in  like  manner,  called  on 
the  latter  to  defend  his  positions.  The  former  controversy  con- 
cerned the  doctrine,  of  human  liberty,  in  the  theological  sense ; 
the  latter  had  respect  to -the  authority  and  sup-emacy  of  the  Ro^ 
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man  pontiff.  The  dispute,  which  lasted  from  the  25th  of  June  to 
the  15th  of  July,  was  carried  on  in  the  castle  of  Pleissenburg;  and 
Hoffman,  then  Rector  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  was  appoint- 
ed the  arbiter  of  it.  Literary  men  from  all  quarters,  as  one  migiit 
easily  believe,  flocked  thither  to  witness  it ;  and  the  duellists  had 
a  most  splendid  and  imposing  audience.  Melancthon,  the  famous 
partner  and  colleague  of  Luther,  in  his  office,  sentiments,  and  la- 
bors, by  attendance  there,  first  thoroughly  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
•Protestantism.  Some  good,  therefore,  came  out  of  the  evil  of 
such  a  theological  tournament. 

The  late  scenes  at  Leipzig  remind  us  that  the  days  of  Luther 
and  Eckius  are  not  wholly  gone  by,  in  regard  to  the  practice  of 
public  dispute.  It  was,  indeed,  not' a  controversy  between  a  le- 
gate of  the  po})e,  and  the  distinguished  author  of  the  Reformatron. 
It  was  not,  whether  the  pope  of  Rome  should  govern  the  Chris- 
tian world,  or  the  simple  dictates  of  revelation  be  regarded  as 
supreme  law.  But,  after  all,  rt  was  not  very  much  unlike  this  ; 
it  was  whether  self-styled  reason,  in  the  room  of  the  pppe,  should 
take  the  place  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  whether  what  God 
has  revealed,  is  to  be  simply  and  humbly  received  and  obeyed,  or  ' 
to  be  modified  according  to  the  dictates  of  philosophy-7-dLcfates 
which  change  with  every  generation,  and  assume  as  many  forms, 
as  thgre  are  varieties  of  genius,  and  temperament,  and  imagina- 
tion, and  theory,  in  the  world. 

Every  intelligent  reader  will  easily  see,  under  what  disadvanta- 
geous circumstances  Professor  Hahn  was  placed,  in  this  probably 
unexpected  tournament.  Here  .were,  on  one  side,  sonm  half  a 
hundred  Rationalist  Professors  of  tlie  University ;  the  .magistracy 
of  Leipzig,  homogeneous  with  them  in  sentiment ;  and  the  stu- 
dents, who  constitute  a  large  iDody  of  young  men,  most  of  whom 
are  where  their  passions  and  appetites  carry  them,  and  that  is  of 
cfturse  on  the  side  of  Rationalism.  Professor  Kruer  well  under- 
stood  this  ;  and  he  took  all  the  advantage  of  it  in  his  power.  Rid- 
icule, sarcasm,  appeals  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  young' 
men,  and  biting  irony,  were  all  employed  by  Him  ;  and  not  with- 
out a  measure  of  the  succfess  which  he  expected.  The  young 
men  clapped  their  hands  and  huzza'd,  and  testified  in  various  ways 
their  pleasure  at  finding  the  goddess  of  reason  exalted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  revelation  ;  not  much  unlike  the  manner  in  which  the 
Ephesians  applauded  the  harangue  of  Demetrius,  the  famous  ma- 
ker of  the  shrines  of  Diana,  in  opposition  to  what  Paul  and  his 
companions  advanced,  in  favor  of  ChristianityJ^  After  all,  howev- 
er, there  were  not  wanting  youth,  who  regarded  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  a  serious  light,  and  on  whom  the  sobriety,  and  modrsty,  and 
unpretending  earnestness  of  the  advocate  for  the  authority  and  su- 
premacy of  the  divine  word,  in  the  Holy  Scri^')tures,  made  a  deep 
impressioli.  »  • 
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The  reflections,  made  by  the  writer  of  th^  article  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  Journal  vvhijch  we  are  revi^Ving,  in  regard  to  the 
transaction  stated  above,  are  such  as  deserve  the  attentive  consid- 
eration of  every  rational  man.  •  We  think  it  desirable  that  they 
should  be  presented  to  our  readers. 

""  We  cannot,"  says  he,  "  forbear  expressing  our  opinion,  how 
very  improper  public  disputation  is  ;  at  least,  if  not  in  general,  it  is  so 
in  respect  to  the  subject  of  theology.  If,  indeed,  all  men  were  as 
they  should  be,  nothing,  perhaps,  of  much  weight,  could  be'aheged 
against  it.  But  who  does  not  know,  that  even  the  best  of  men,  on 
such  occasions,  are  liable  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  affected  with 
tjie  love  of  praise,  and  the  desire  fcr  popularity.  Who  does  not 
know,  too,  that  those  who  are  earnestly  engaged,  and  whose  charac- 
teristics are  deep  thought  and  feeling,  may  sometimes,  for  the  mo- 
ment, fail  in  the  powers  of  utterance  and  in  the  command  of  lan- 
guage, while  the  loquacious  may  go  on  without  cessation,  and  talk 
forev  er,  although  they  never  hit  the  point  in  question  ? 

If  we  further  consider,  also,  who  the  parties  in  question  are, 
viz.  that  on  the  one  side,  they  are  striplings,  who,'  at  least,  mistake 
what  is  splendid  for  what  is  deep ;  and  in  other  cases,  which  are  the 
more  conuuon  ones,  manifest  their  approbation,  by  applauding  what 
is  most  accordant  with  their  own  rneasure  of  wisdom  and  party  spirit; 
how  plain  is  it,  that  the  interests  of  truth  must  be  hazarded  by  such 
disputations,  even  if  it  have  able  defenders;  and  if  it  have  weak 
ones,  -then  the  weakness  of  the  man  is  transferred  to  the  score  of 
the  cause  which  he  advocates. 

Jn  the  case  •  before  us,  the  youth  were  inclined  to  regard  that  as 
most  true,  whichtivas  defended  with  most  strenuousness,  and  which 
could  turn  into  a  jest  the  arguments  of  the  opposing  cause,  and  so 
make  a  kind  of  apology  for  their  own  su]:)erficial  knowledge.  To 
many,  however,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole  was,  that  they 
had  now  gotten  something  new  to  tell ;  in^hC  relation  of  which, 
moreover,  they  did  not  always  confine  themselves  within  the  strict 
bounds  of  truth.  U.nder  circumstances  such  as  these,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  this  whole  affair  has  come  to  be  a  matter  of  public  conversa- 
tion."    pp.  58,  59. 

We  accord  entirely  with  these  considerations,  and  congratulate 
the  public  seminaries  of  our  country,  that  they  retain  only  the  sha- 
dow of  the  old  "literary  duelhng;"  which  began  in  the  dark 
.  ages,  and  was  fostered  by  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  Tcnight-crrant 
princes  and  literati,  and  which  ought  to  have  gone  into  oblivion 
with  the  ages  which  gave  it  birth.  The  harmless  disputations,  collo- 
quies, conferences,  dialogues,  or  whatever  other  name  the  ingenui- 
ty of  our  collegiate  instructers  has  given  to  the  exhibitions  of  .op- 
posite and  polemic  sentiments  and  views,  in  order  to  stimulate  and 
gratify  their  pupils,  pass  oft' with  ^as  little  excitement  as  the  bluster 
of  actors  who  are  known  to  play  a  borrowed  part,  and  to  whose 
professions  no   serious,  regard   of  course   is  paid.     This  is  as  it 
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slioiild  be,  apparent,  jaoi  real  dispute  ;  and  while  it  remains  in 
this  state,  there  is  no'sanger  from  it,,  either  to  the  peace  of  our 
seminaries,  or  to  that  of  the  community. 

But  let  our  disputants  come  to  be  Professors  themselves ;  and 
let  them  come  forward  before  the  students  of  their  institutions,  and 
before  the  world,  and  in  bitter  earnest  contend  with  each  other, 
and  carry  the  matter  so  far  as  unsparingly  to  use  reproach,  sarcasm, 
jesting,  and  ridicule,  and  we  should  soon  see  the  whole  communi- 
ty thrown  into  a  commotion,  which  it  might  be  difficult  for  all  the 
wise  and  good  in  •  it  entirely  to  allay.  We  desire  to  remember 
with  gratitude,  that  while  in  very  many  respects  our  literary  means 
are  inferior  to  those  of  Germany,  yet  the  tone  of.  public  sentiment 
here,  will  not  permit  many  things  which  are  allowed  there,  and 
which  can  have  no  other  than  an  evil  tendency. 

We  are  happy  to  find,  that  no  part  of  repartee,  and  sarcasm, 
and  bitterness,  is  attributed,  by  our  reviewer,  to  Dr.  Hahn, 
in  the  whole  transaction  before  us.  It  was,  indeed,  a  fearful' 
trial  of  his  feelinjrs  ;  and  he  must  have,  been  a  more  than  ordinarv 
master  of  them,  to  ha^^e  demeaned  himself  with  entire  moderation 
through  the  whole,  when  attacked  by  such  a  polemic  as  Professor. 
Krug.  It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  situation  more  trying. 
Dr.  Hahn  was  a  stranger  at  Leipzig  ;  he  had  every  inducement  to 
desire  that  a  favorable  impression  should  be  made  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  course  ; .  and  yet  he  found  himself  opposed  by 
some  half  a  hundred  of  his  colleagues,  and  his  jeering  sarcastic 
"opposer  clapped  and  huzza'd,  while  he  was  scraped  and  hissed. 
Truly  it  needed  some  steadfast  self-possessionf  to  meet  such  a 
trial,  and  go  through  it  with  imvarying  firmness,  moderation  and 
decorum.  But  he  had  viewed  his  ground,  before  he  ventured 
upon  it-;  and  when  htybund  it  convulsed  with  earthquakes,  it  was 
no  more  than  he  expected  ;  he  stood  unmoved. 

So  we  would  fain  have  every  advocate  of  truth,  and  of  the 
honor  of  the  Scriptures,  do,  in  our  own  country.  Let  us  leave  the 
weapons  of  sarcasm,  and  of  reproach,  and  of  bitterness  to  our  op- 
ponents ;  some  of  whom  seem  to  be  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  Dr.  Krug.  Truth  needs  no  such  defences.  The  clamor  ol 
momentary  excitement  may  drown  her  voice  for  a  while.  The 
jest,  and  the  repartee,  and  the  sparkling  wit,  and  the  biting  sar- 
casm, of  an  opponent,  may  raise  a  burst  of  laughter,  or  a  shout  of 
exultation,  or  the  hiss  of  contempt  ;  but  in  vain.  After  all,  the 
God  who  made  men,  has  placed  a  conscience  in  their  bosoms  ;  and 
all  the  pains  which  they  take  to  get  rid  of  it,  or  to  stifle  its  voice, 
do  but  ill  succeed.  Si  naturam  furca  expcUas,  usque  rccurrct. 
God,  who  is  greater  than  our  hearts,  wills  not  that  we  should  cease 
to  be  moral  beings.  The  scene:?  of  a  future  world,  the  brevity 
and  uncertainty  of  life,  the  admonitions  of  diseases,  the  disappoint- 
ments of  worldly  hopes,  the  faithful  warnings  of  friends  ;  above  all 
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the  still  small  voice  within,  which  no  bustling  engagements,  no 
round  of  giddy  pleasures,  no  contumelious  opposition,  can  always 
silence  ;  all  these  are'  leagued  on  the  side  of  God,  and  the  Bible, 
and  evangelical  sentiment ;  and  in  spite  of  everything,  they  will 
now  and  then  bring  the  most  hardened  and  reproachful  enemies 
of  truth,  to  hear  her  admonitions.  Human  passions,  we  well 
know,  can  storm  and  rage  ;  as  thd  sea  of  Tiberias  did,  with  the 
mighty  wind  which  swept  across  it,  when  the  little  bark  was  on  its 
bosom,  which  bore  in  it  the  Redeemer  of  dur  race  with  his  disci- 
ples ;  but  he  who  then  said  to  the  raging  waves,  "  Peace,  be  still," 
>md  there  was  a  great  calm,  can  now  say,  to  the  troubled  ocean  of 
Unholy  sympathies  or  rage.  Peace  !  and  there  will  be  peace.  Let 
his  true  disciples,  when  the  winds  blow  high,  and  the  waves  rage, 
cry  out  to  him.  His  Spirit  can,  in  a  moment,  repress  the  fury  of 
the  elements,  and  make  a  calm  in  which  the  voice  of  truth  shall 
be  listened  to  with  eagerness,  and  heard  with  docility. 

We  do  not  say,  that  the  weak  and  incongruous  reasoning  of 
such  as  oppose  the  interests  of  vital  piety,  may  not  be  lawfully  and 
properly  exposed.  Far  from  this.  But  we  do  believe,  that  wea- 
pons such  as  Professor  Krug  employs,  had  better  be  left  to  our  op- 
ponents ;  and  that, we  shall  do  much  more,  at  the  last,  by  putting 
on  only  the  armor  of  God. 

We  must  return  to  the  occurrences  at  Leipzig.  It  was  to  be 
expected,  that  such  events  as  we  have  noticed  above,  would  not 
fail  of  producing  consequences,  more  or  less  deserving  of  attention. 
Such  has,  in  fact,  been  the  case.  Shortly  after  the  public  dispute 
which  has  been  cfescribed,  appeared  a  pamphlet,  entitled  The 
Leipzig  Disputation;  a  Theological  JMemoir.  Leipzig,  1827. 
The  writer  of  this,  endeavors  to  hold  a  middle  w^ay  between  Dr. 
Hahn  and  his  opponent,  and  to  shew  that  there  is  no  need  of  any 
"  Disputation,"  for  the  parties  do  not  essentially  differ  from  each 
other.  If  the  Christianity  of  Rationalists  agrees  in  its  main  posi- 
tions, \v\\h  that  of  Scripturists,  he  cannot  conceive  what  grotmd 
there  is  for  dispute.  These  "  main  positions,"  are,  in  his  view, 
"  firm  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God,  uprightness  of  life,  and 
eternal  happiness  hi  a 'future  s*tate,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Christian  church."  The  Rationalist  Christian,  and  the  Scriptural 
one,  both  believe  these  doctrines  in  common,  as  he  declares  with 
much  confidence  ;  and  he^wonders  of  what  consequence  it  can 
possibly.be,  whether  the  one  goes  to  reason  as  the  source  of  his 
belief,  and  the  other,  to  the  Scriptures ;  since  they  both  unite,  at 
last,  in  one  common  sentiment.  He  considers  dispute  here,  like 
that  whi(^  one  of  Lessing's  Fables  represents  as  raised  among 
three  sons,  to  whom  their  father  had  bequeathed  each  a  ring. 
•  Tiiese  rings  were  made  so  exactly  alike,  that  one  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other;  yet  the  legatees.had  a* violent  dispute 
how  they  should  be  distributed.     In  this  way,  he  aims  to  make 
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peace  between  the  contending  parties,  and  to -persuade  them,  that 
they  are  "  all  Rationalists,"  and  that  they  are  "  all  Christians." 

Our  reviewer,  in  the  Evangelical  Church  Journal,  does  not 
seem  to  accep.twith  much  thankfulness,  this  proffered  Irenicmn,  or 
peace-making  essay.  He  wishes  to  know,  which  of  all  the  forever 
varying  and  discrepant  systems  of  religion,  that  reason  and  phi- 
losophy have  brought  forward,  we  are  to  select  as  the  best,  and  as 
the  only  true  one ;  and  whether,  in  fixing  upon  any  particular  one 
as  the  only  true  one,  we  shall  not  be  guilty  of  illiberality  toward  all 
the  rejected  schemes.  He  inquires  whether  there  is  any  differ- 
ence between  the  authority  of  Plato's  Dialogues  and  of  Aristotle's  . 
Ethics,  and  that  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  in  what  way  the  Rational- 
ist comes  to  know,  with  certainty,  whether  the  scheme  of  religion, 
which  he  embraces,  bears  the  stamp  of  heavenly  origin  and  author- 
ity. Finally,  he  asks  with  boldness,  whether  the  disciple  of  jMo- 
hammed  would  deny  the  main  positions,  which  the  "  Peace-ma- 
ker" advances  as  the  essence  of  Christianity;  and  whether  we  may 
not  receive  the  devotees  of  the  mosque  as  fellow  disciples,  and 
true  Rationalists.  He  avers,  too,  that  the  Rationalists  are  not 
without  some  ground  for  calling  themselves  Christians ;  inasmuch 
•as  the  distinguished  theological  and  ethical  truths  in  their  system, 
were  confessedly  borrowed  from  the  Scriptures.  Yet  he  thinks, 
that  this  ground  is  nothing  more  than  the  anatomist  has,  for  calling 
\he  skeleton  which  he  has  ingeniously  put  together,  a  man.  And 
since  the  religion  of  Rationalism,  (so  far  as  it  is  a  religion,)  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  cold  and  very  imperfect  abstract  of  Christianity, 
our  reviewer  wishes  to  know,  by  what  right  Rationalism  claims 
the  truths  of  her  system,  as  her  own  peculiar  propert}". 

These  are  bold  and  somewhat  perplexing  questions.    We  trust 

that  Professor  Krug,  who  has,  in  his  own  view,  rendered  himself 

so  famous  for  hair-splitting,  in  metaphysics,  will  come  out,  and   in 

sober  earnest,  (joking,  and  sarcasm,  and  wit  apart,)  give  us  some 

satisfactory  answer  to  them. 

In  the  meantime,  we  cannot  but  recommend  the  consideration 
of  these  matters,  to  our  "  peace-makers"  here  at  home.  No  one 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  religious  sentiment  in  this  country,  is 
ignorant,  that  there  are  among  us  a  class  of  men,  who  sympathize 
pretty  deeply  with  the  author  of  the  Leipzig  Memoir.  They  do 
not  see  any  important  differences  bet\teen  the  present  parties  in 
religion.  They  are  all  children  of  one  common  Father;-  all  aim- 
ing to  worship  the  same  God,  and  striving  to  attain  the  same  moral 
purity  and  happiness.  If  they  do  not  see  eye  to  eye,  in  all  re- 
spects and  at  all  times,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  thaii*to  expect 
this.  The  vision  of  all  is  somewhat  imperfect,  as  yet ;  but  by 
and  by,  when  they  meet  in  a  better  world,  they  will  see  that  they* 
fell  out  about  trifles  here,  when,  after  all,  they  were  in  fact  essen- 
tially agreed- 
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We  cannot  say,  that  we  envy  or  respect  this  professedly  peace- 
ful sentiment.  We  do  not  envy  it ;  because  we  do  not,  and  with 
our  views  of  tlie  nature  of  religion  we  cannot,  desire  such  a  state  of 
feeling.  From  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  we  must  regard  it  either 
as  a  state  of  indifference  with  respect  to  any  particular  religious  sen- 
timent, or  as  a  state  of  criminal  ignorance,  as  to  what  the  true  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  are.  We  do  not  respect  it ;  because  we  can- 
not respect  a  time-serving  policy,  or  a  skeptical  indifference,  in 
matters  of  everlasting  moment,  which  concern  the  souls  of  men. 
We  must  say,  that  we  respect  far  more  the  open  and  unblushing 
advocates  of  error  ;  for  they  afford  some  evidence  of  earnestness 
and  sincerity,  in  regard  to  these  subjects  of  boundless  importance  ; 
and  it  is  far  more  probable,  according  to  the  usual  dealings  of  Prov- 
idence, that  such  will  uhimately  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  The  Moderntes,  as  they  call  themselves,  and  as  they  wish 
to  be  called,  that  is,  the  Moderates  of  the  present  day,  we  must 
ever  view  as  such,  either  through  want  of  feeling,  or  want  of 
knowledge,  or  by  reason  of  skeptical  indifference  to  religion,  or 
from  mere  motives  of  policy.  The  very  nature  of  the  subject  ne- 
cessarily implies  this.  One  thing,  however,  they  attain  at  least,  by 
the  course  they  pursue,  which  is,  the  disrespect  (if  not  something 
worse)  of  all  men,  who  are  seriously  engaged  to  know  what  relig- 
ion is,  or  to  oppose  its  claims  and  progress  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
reward  which  justice  dispenses  to  them,  and  which  sooner  or  later 
they  receive  in  full  measure,  pressed  down,  and  running  over. 

But  we  must  resume  our  narration.  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  Professor  Krug  would  be  satisfied  with  the  moderation  of  the 
"  Leipzig  Memoir."  Among  other  things  alleged  in  this  Memoir, 
it  was  said  that  Dr.  Krug  "was  exercised  with  strong  internal  emo- 
tion, during  the  public  dispute,  and  that  he  even  shed  tears."  This 
statement,  intended,  no  doubt,  on  the  part  of  its  mediating  author, 
to  pay  a  compliment  to  Dr.  Krug's  tenderness  of  feeling  and  high 
susceptibility  of  impression,  was  received  with  strong  disdain  by 
the  Professor.  Forthwith  he  issued  from  the  press,  a  pamphlet, 
entided  Philosophical  Judgment  in  regard  to  matters  of  Rational- 
ism and  Siipnrnaturalism ;  a  Supplement  to  the  Leipzig  Dispu- 
tation. By  Supernatural  ism,  Dr.  K.  means  a  behef  in  the  divine 
inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  miraculous 
events  which  are  recorded  in  them. 

The  Professor  of  Philosophy  does  not  fail,  here,  to  develops 
the  same  traits  of  irony,  and  ridicule,  and  jesting,  which  he  had 
before  exhibited,  in  the  public  dispute.  He  repels,  with  scorn, 
the  idea  that  he  was  deeply  affected  on  that  occasion,  in  the  fol- 
lowing language.  "  I  can  give  assurance,  by  holy  Nepomuck,  as 
well  as  by  St.  Rosalia,  that  during  the  whole  dispute,  I  never  shed 
one  tear  ;  and  also,  that  I  do  not  know  why  and  wherefore  I  should 
have  been  exercised  with  any  degree  of  emotion."     He  cannot 
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imagine  the  ground,  on  which  such  a  statement  is  founded,  and 
thinks  that  the  only  cause  to  which  it  can  be  attributed,  is,  that  he 
"  had  a  headache,  which  is  very  common  with  him,  along  with  a 
slight  cold."  The  Professor  goes  on  to  assure  the  public,  that 
the  whole  affair  of  the  dispute  took  a  friendly  and  peaceable  turn, 
on  his  part.  On  the  part  of  his  antagonist,  indeed,  he  confesses, 
that  a  "  gentle  side-thrust"  was  given.  But  the  philosopher  was 
not  at  all  disturbed  by  this.  "  I  am,"  says  he,  "  what  the  Leipzig 
Memoir  styles  me,  a  cool  philosopher ;  or,  as  Horace  better  ex- 
presses it,  I  have  a  triple  brass  about  my  breast.  So,  I  did  not 
take  it  amiss." 

Thus  much  for  the  manner  of  Dr.  Krug's  performance.  A  few 
words  as  to  the  matter  ;  which  concerns  us  in  this  country,  as  well 
as  the  Germans  in  and  about  Leipzig. 

The  Professor  begins  his  Philosophical  Judgment,  by  averring, 
that  ever  since  the  lapse  of  man,  reason  and  its  opposite  have 
been  in  contest.  The  party  of  the  unreasonable  must  fain  con- 
ceal their  want  of  reason  ( Unvernunft ;)  for  otherwise  they  would 
be  in  sorry  repute.  Hence  they  use  all  manner  of  artifice  and  de- 
ceptive language,  in  order  to  cover  over  the  thing,  and  to  procure 
credit  for  themselves,  as  if  they  were  really  well  meaning  people, 
and  were  contending  with  corrupt,  proud,  erroneous  reason.  ^^Er- 
roneous reason  !"  exclaims  the  Professor;  "  a  truly  wonderful  ex- 
pression! It  is  just  as  much  as  to  say,  erroneous  truth;  or  it  is  as 
if  one  should  talk  of  iron  wood ;  it  is  a  downright  contradiction  of 
terms."  He  then  goes  on  to  declare,  that  it  is  true,  indeed,  the 
imagination,  arrogating  wisdom  to  itself,  and  usurping  the  throne 
of  reason,  may  be  so  rash  as  to  throw  out  her  sophisms  and  phan- 
tasms for  the  productions  of  reason.  But  he  declaims  against 
those,  who  permit  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  this  ;  and  who 
do  not  fully  acknowledge,  what  is  so  plainly  demonstrated,  that  the 
understanding  has  to  do  with  sensible  objects,  while  objects  that 
are  eternal  and  above  the  senses,  constitute  the  province  over 
which  reason  exercises  her  power. 

In  regard  to  this  last  declaration,  as  it  is  concerned  principally 
with  the  metaphysical  views  of  what  is  called  Transcendental  Phi- 
losophy in  Germany,  we  shall  dismiss  it  from  our  consideration. 
But  we  have  more  to  say  on  the  subject  of  reason  ;  and  we  shall 
take  this  opportunity  to  be  somewhat  explicit,  on  this  important 
subject. 

After  making  the  above  declarations.  Professor  Krug  goes  on  to 
concede,  that  reason,  indeed,  like  all  the  other  faculties  of  man,  is 
in  a  state  of  unfolding,  and  improving,  and  advancing.  Conse- 
quently, as  he  avers,  "  it  is,  at  one  period,  dark  and  turbid  ;  at 
another,  light  and  clear  :  here  it  is  weak,  there  it  is  strong  ;  but 
its  nature  is  never  changed.  Look  well  to  it,  then,"  continues  he, 
"  that  reason  be  duly  unfolded  ;  see  to  it,  that  the  heart  be  not 
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corrupted  by  untamed  desires  and  affections ;  and  then  ye  may 
soon  convince  yourselves,  that  reason  is  a  sure  guide  and  judge  in 
divine  things." 

Here  is  the  proper  place  to  enter  our  protest  against  this  last 
sentiment,  at  least  against  what  Professor  Krug  means  to  assert  by 
the  expression  which  he  uses,  and  to  state  our  grounds  for  it.  And 
we  do  diis  the  more  readily,  because  we  wish  our  views  about 
the  nature  and  province  of  reason  to  be  explicitly  understood, 
in  order  that  they  may  not  be  misinterpreted  ;  and  because  we 
feel,  that  the  whole  subject  has  an  immediate  bearing  on  the 
state  of  our  own  religious  community,  and  the  great  questions  of 
dispute,  which  are  now  agitated  among  us. 

We  take  the  Professor  at  his  word,  viz.  that  reason  is  a  faculty, 
"  at  one  time  dark,  and  at  another  clear ;  at  one  time  weak,  and  at 
another  strong  ;"  or  in  other  words,  that  as  it  is  developed  in  man, 
during  his  present  state,  "it  is  in  an  unfolding,  improving,  advan- 
cing state."  In  this  statement,  we  think  all  the  Rationalists,  in 
Germany  and  in  our  own  country,  must  concur. 

Taking  this,  then,  as  a  true  account  of  the  matter,  we  ask,  in 
what  stages  of  the  progression  through  which  reason  is  to  pass,  she 
becomes  competent  of  herself  to  be  "  a  sure  guide  and  judge  in 
divine  things  ?"  Is  she  so,  whenever  her  possessor  imagines  her 
to  be  competent  ?  But  Dr.  Krug  himself  confesses,  that  imagina- 
tion not  unfrequently  usurps  the  throne  of  reason,  and  gives  out  her 
conceits  and  phantasms  as  the  productions  of  reason.  Who  then 
is  to  give  us  the  assurance,  when,  in  any  particular  case,  reason 
asserts  her  sufficiency  to  be  "  a  sure  guide  and  judge  in  matters  of 
religion,"  that  she  is  indeed  really  so?  The  possessor  himself,  who 
makes  this  obtrusive  claim  ?  or  some  other  person,  whose  reason, 
in  like  manner,  is  yet  in  its  "unfolding"  state,  or  whose  imagination 
has  usurped  her  throne  ?  Is  it  not  lawful  to  appeal  from  the 
judgment  of  either  of  these  tribunals,  and  to  demand  that  the 
judge  should  fully  understand  the  case,  before  he  decides  upon 
it  ?  Who  then  is  ultimate  umpire  here  ?  Is  it  Dr.  Krug  himself, 
who  is  to  be  the  high  court  of  appeal ;  and  are  we  to  find  in  him, 
reason  no  longer  in  its  "  unfolding"  state,  but  in  its  absolute  perfec- 
tion— in  the  very  anpa  reXiioryiTog  ?  Or  if  not,  in  whom  is  that 
state  of  knowledge  to  be  found,  which  qualifies  him  to  be  "  a  sure 
guide  and  judge  in  divine  things  ?"  The  greater  part  of  men, 
obviously,  are  sdll  in  the  "  unfolding"  state,  with  their  reason  more 
or  less  "  dark  and  weak  ;"  they,  plainly,  are  not  competent  to  be 
"  sure  guides."  Who  then  are  the  particular  individuals,  that 
may  assert  a  just  claim  to  this  prerogative  ?  We  long  to  know. 
We  wish  to  be  humble  learners  of  those,  who  are  "  certain  guides' 
and  judges."  Let  the  advocates  of  Rationalism  point  them  out, 
and  we  will  turn  to  them  at  once  a  listening  ear. 

Dr.  Krug  himself  confesses,  that  "  men  are  somewhat  corrupt, 
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and  that  the  corrupt  affections  of  the  heart  have  a  tendency  to 
stifle  the  voice  of  reason."  Indeed  !  When  men,  then,  have  some 
corruption,  and,  so  far  as  this  goes,  it  tends  to  stifle  the  voice  of 
reason,  is  reason  in  them  "  a  sure  guide  ?"  And  if  not,  in  such 
men,  then  who  are  the  men  that  have  not  so)ne  corruption  in 
them,  and  to  whom  may  we  commit  ourselves  for  sure  instruc- 
tion, in  the  all  important  matter  of  religion  ? 

But  here  the  Professor  comes  in,  and  avers,  that  "it  is  not  rea- 
son, which  is  proud,  or  dark,  or  self-confident ;  men  themselves  are 
all  this  ;  reason,  not  at  all."  Indeed  !  And  is  not  reason  a  part  of 
man?  or  is  not  man  a  reasonable  being  ;  or  is  it  only  reason,  which 
is  reasonable  ;  while  man  himself  sustains  a  different  character  ? 
But  to  pass  by  the  distinction  made  by  the  Professor  here  ;  we  ask 
again,  and  once  more  for  all,  at  what  stage  of  mQ.n''s  perfectibility, 
in  regard  to  the  faculty  of  reason,  has  he  attained  to  such  a  degree 
of  perfection,  as  shall  afford  himself  and  others  sufficient  evidence 
to  believe  and  trust,  that  he  is  of  himself  "  a  sure  guide  and  judge," 
in  the  awfully  momentous  concerns  of  religion  ?  When  this  is  satis- 
factorily answered,  our  great  difficulty  is  removed  ;  but  until  it  be 
answered,  we  must  remain  in  the  humble  belief,  that  a  revela- 
tion is  indispensable,  in  order  to  give  that  certainty  which  we  need. 
Philosophy  may  scoff  at  our  weakness,  if  she  please  so  to  do  ;  but 
we  call  on  her  to  point  out  a  source  of  confidence,  equivalent  to  the 
witness  given  by  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  and  by  the  testimony 
of  Jesus. 

We  have  not  yet  done,  however,  with  the  subject.  The  claims 
of  Rationalism ;  above  all,  the  arrogant  pretensions,  by  which  she 
invests  herself  with  the  attributes  of  the  infallible  God  ;  we  regard 
with  high  disapprobation,  and  with  a  most  thorough  conviction  of 
their  injustice,  as  well  as  arrogance.  But  we  dissent,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  widely  from  those,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  decrying 
reason,  and  of  uttering  strong  reproaches  against  her,  as  though 
she  were  the  great  corrupter  of  the  human  race,  and  the  deter- 
mined opposer  and  enemy  of  revelation.  Things  Hke  these  we 
have  heard  and  read,  to  our  deep  regret  and  utter  astonishment ; 
and  we  would  fain  put  all  the  friends  of  evangelical  sentiment 
on  their  guard,  against  uttering  or  countenancing  them. 

Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth,  than  that  revelation 
requires  us  to  abandon  reason.  Nay,  so  far  is  the  case  from  this, 
that  revelation  addresses  itself,  first  of  all,  to  the  faculty  of  reason. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  Bible  does  not  jrrove  the  being 
of  a  God  ;  it  assumes  this  truth,  as  already  known  and  conceded. 
But  to  what  faculty  of  man,  are  the  evidences  that  a  God  exists, 
addressed  ?  Surely  to  his  reason.  Then,  as  to  the  fact  of  a  reve- 
lation itself,  (we  mean,  the  question  whether  one  has  actually  been 
made,)  to  what  fiiculty  are  the  evidences  of  this  addressed  ? 
To  reason.     What  is  it,  that  weighs  and  compares  the  various 
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testimonies  and  evidences,  that  a  God  exists,  and  that  he  has  re- 
vealed himself  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  then  deduces  conclusions 
fi-om  this  ?  Reason.  What  is  it  which  ascertains  the  laws  of  in- 
terpretation, for  that  hook  which  professes  to  be  a  revelation  from 
God  ?  Reason.  What  determines,  that  God  has  not  members  of 
a  physical  body  like  our  own,  when  the  Bible  seems  to  ascribe 
them  to  him  ?  Reason  ;  i.  e.  reason,  by  comparing  the  various 
principles  of  interpreting  human  language,  draws  irom  them  the 
conclusion,  that  the  sacred  writers  meant  to  use  such  expressions 
respecting  the  Deity,  as  ascribe  human  parts  and  passions  to  him, 
in  a  figurative  manner.  Reason,  then,  is  our  highest  and  ultimate 
source  of  appeal,  in  the  judgment  that  we  form  of  things,  wliich 
are  fundamental  in  regard  to  religion.  Even  if  a  revelation  were 
to  be  made  to  us  in  particular,  we  must  appeal  to  reason  to  judge, 
whether  the  evidences  of  its  reahty  were  sufficient. 

Such  being  most  plainly  the  fact,  we  can  never  join  wth  those, 
who  think  they  are  doing  God  service  when  they  decry  the 
faculty  of  reason  ;  a  faculty  which  we  regard  as  one  of  the  high- 
est and  noblest  proofs,  that  our  nature  was  formed  in  the  image  of 
God.  Shall  we  say,  now,  that  reason  can  never  be  trusted  ;  that 
she  is  always  so  dark,  so  erring,  that  we  can  have  no  confidence 
in  her  decisions  ?  If  so,  then  why  should  we  trust  her  decisions  in 
favor  of  the  being  of  a  God,  or  of  his  spiritual  nature,  or  of  his 
moral  attributes,  or  of  the  truth  of  Revelation  ?  If  reason  does 
not  decide  in  favor  of  all  these  and  many  more  truths,  then  what 
is  the  faculty  of  our  nature  which  does  decide  ?  and  is  that  other 
faculty  any  more  secure  against  error,  than  the  faculty  of  reason  ? 

Whoever  will  soberly  consider  these  suggestions,  and  the  sequel 
of  thoughts  to  which  they  will  necessarily  lead,  if  he  has  ever  been 
a  reproacher  of  reason,  he  will  learn  to  feel,  that  he  has  used  a 
two-edged  sword,  as  easily  turned  against  himself  as  against  his 
antagonists.  It  is  a  most  plain  and  palpable  fact,  that  if  we  could 
undo  all  our  confidence  in  the  decisions  of  reason,  we  should,  of 
course,  shake  all  our  confidence  in  the  belief  that  God  exists,  or 
that  he  has  made  a  revelation  to  men ;  for  of  the  probability  of 
both  these  truths,  we  judge  by  means  of  our  reason. 

If  we  are  right  in  tliese  positions,  (and  to  us  the  case  seems  a 
very  plain  one,)  then  does  it  follow,  that  there  are  two  extremes 
in  regard  to  this  important  subject,  into  which  men  may  easily  run. 
Indeed,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  them  running  into 
both.  Dr.  Krug  and  the  Rationahsts  are  in  the  one,  (a  most  dan- 
gerous one  too,  in  our  apprehension  ;)  while  some  of  their  antago- 
nists, nauseated  with  the  high  and  obtrusive  claims  of  a  reason 
which  scoffs  at  Revelation,  liave  fallen  into  a  very  undeserved 
abuse  of  this  most  noble  and  essential  of  all  the  human  facuhies. 

Is  there  not,  now,  some  aurea,  mediocritas,  some  golden  mean, 
which  we  may  choose,  and  avoid  the  offensive  and  dangerous  er- 
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rors  of  these  excesses?  It  is  a  question  replete  with  thrilling 
interest,  to  the  ardent  inquirer  after  truth  and  certainty.  We  can- 
not but  think,  that  it  may  be  answered  in  the  affirmtive.  Yet  it  is 
a  question  replete  with  difficulties  of  no  small  magnitude ;  difficul- 
ties which  indeed  are  not  met  with  by  him  who  never  stops  to 
inquire  into  the  ultimate  grounds  of  the  confidence  he  puts  in  his 
own  conclusions ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  difficulties  which  every 
fundamental  investigator  must  cope  with,  and  which  he  ought  to 
understand. 

With  the  Rationalists,  we  would  unite  in  applauding  reason,  and 
in  ascriptions  of  gratitude  to  God  for  this  gift,  which  is  one  of 
the  brightest  evidences  of  our  present  resemblance  to  him.  But 
it  is  reason,  kept  within  its  own  province,  and  exercised  with  be- 
coming humility  and  discretion,  that  we  applaud.  For  the  noble 
faculty  in  question,  we  do  thank  and  praise  the  boundless  goodness 
of  God.  For  the  abuse  of  it,  we  find  fault  with  and  condemn  man. 
And  when  we  are  called  upon  to  renounce  all  that  is  peculiar  and 
distinguishing  in  Christianity,  because,  as  it  is  confidently  asserted, 
reason  decides  against  its  peculiarities,  and  never  would  have  de- 
vised them  ov  discovered  them  ;  we  reply,  without  hesitation,  that 
to  us  this  seems  to  be  the  decision  of  perverted  reason  ;  of  reason 
viewing  things  in  a  discolored  light.  The  God  who  made  us  in 
his  image,  and  made  us  immortal,  and  placed  us  in  a  state  of  moral 
probation,  either  intended  to  give  us  some  knowledge  of  our  duty, 
and  of  himself,  and  of  his  purposes  toward  us;  or  he  did  not.  We 
avow,  without  hesitation,  our  full  conviction,  that  reasonable  men 
cannot  be  made  to  believe  that  he  did  not.  But  if  he  did  mean  to 
give  us  a  knowledge  of  himself,  and  of  our  duty  and  condition  ; 
then  we  ask,  whether  reason  can  shew,  that  in  communicating  such 
knowledge,  he  has  obliged  himself  to  make  the  material  creation, 
and  the  dumb  and  material  elements  only,  to  be  our  sole  instruc- 
ters  ;  or  whedier  he  may  not  have  reserved  to  himself  the  power 
and  the  right,  to  held  out  to  our  view  some  other  book  besides 
that  of  nature,  in  which  he  has  pourtrayed  his  character  and 
designs,  and  made  knoAvn  his  will?  Reason,  even  in  a  very  imper- 
fect state,  is  sin-ely  able  to  satisfy  herself  on  this  question. 

We  ask  again,  then,  whether  the  faculties  of  man,  limited, 
erring,  imperfect  as  they  are,  in  many  respects,  while  in  their  na- 
tural state  and  their  gradual  unfolding,  are  competent  to  discover 
and  enforce  all  necessary  truth,  respecting  the  invisible  world,  the 
tribunal  of  God,  the  conditions  of  acceptance  with  him,  and  the 
final  destiny  which  awaits  us  ?  If  not,  (and  we  confidently  avow  our 
full  conviction,  that  reason  decides  in  the  negative  ;)  then  we  need 
a  revelation.  Here  is  the  grand  point  of  difference  between  us  and 
the  Naturalists  or  Rationalists.  We  have  no  umpire,  indeed,  to 
whom  we  can  appeal,  in  order  to  decide  the  question  between 
us  ;   except  the  common    sense,   i.  e.   the  reason,  of  our  fellow 
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beings.     We  must  submit,  and  we  do  cheerfully  submit,  the  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  by  this  tribunal. 

But  if  a  revelation  has  been  made,  and  reason  decides  that 
the  evidences  of  its  having  been  made  are  such  as  ought  to  satisfy 
our  minds,  then  may  we  receive  many  truths  on  the  authority  of 
that  revelation,  for  the  discovery  of  which,  reason,  not  divinely  in- 
structed, had  never  been  competent.  We  are  aware,  here,  that  the 
point  of  disagreement  between  us  and  the  Rationalists,  is,  whether 
the  evidences  that  a  special  revelation  has  been  made,  are  satis- 
factory ?  We  aver  that  they  are  so  ;  they  deny  it.  Here  again, 
there  is  no  umpire  between  us.  Our  assertion  does  not  make  that 
true  which  we  assert ;  nor  does  theirs  :  and  we  must  appeal  here, 
then,  to  the  reason  and  understanding  of  our  fellow  beings  ;  we 
must  lay  before  them  the  grounds  of  our  belief,  and  call  on  them 
to  decide  for  themselves,  in  a  case  of  infinite  moment,  which  of 
the  views  in  question  is  most  consonant  with  what  they  consider  to 
be  true  reason,  acting  in  the  province  which  the  Creator  has 
assigned  to  it.  If  we  can  satisfy  our  own  minds  and  theirs,  that  a 
revelation  from  God  was  needed,  and  has  been  made,  and  is  of 
supreme  obligation,  and  this  by  appeahng  to  their  reason,  while  we 
make  use  of  our  own  ;  then  we  attain,  in  respeci  to  this  subject, 
all  that  is  attainable  by  the  faculty  in  question.  It  is  the  Power 
above,  that  must  move  the  heart. 

When  the  mind  has  become  satisfied  as  to  revelation,  then  of 
course  the  claims  of  Rationalists  to  set  aside  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  respect  to  everything  which  it  is  above  the  reach  of 
the  human  mind  to  discover  or  to  prove,  will  come  to  be  regarded 
as  unreasonable  ;  and  it  will  be  felt,  that  they  have  but  little  claim 
to  the  appellation,  in  which  they  appear  so  much  to  glory. 

We  may  trust  reason,  then,  influenced  by  our  moral  suscepti- 
bilities, and  employed  in  this  manner,  in  the  conclusions  which  she 
makes,  with  regard  to  the  great  truths  of  religion.  We  are  obli- 
ged to  do  this  ;  for  what  is  it  we  do  trust,  or  can  trust,  if  it  be  not 
reason  ?  We  cannot  then  degrade  or  vilify  this  godlike  faculty ; 
nor  countenance  any  who  may  think  they  are  doing  God  service, 
while  they  are  loading  it  with  the  epithets  of  reproach.  We  must 
trust  the  decisions  of  reason,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  evidence 
about  religious  truth  of  all  kinds.  Reason  may,  and  must  judge, 
of  what  is  proposed  to  her.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  be  judge  of 
the  evidence  of  truth,  when  it  is  proposed  ;  and  another  thing,  to 
claim  the  power  of  discovering  or  excogitating  all  the  truths,  which 
we  are  to  believe.  Here  we  are  widely  at  variance  with  the  Ra- 
tionalists. Reason  judges  ;  reason  interprets ;  reason  combines 
and  arranges  ;  we  may  add,  reason,  legitimately  used,  weighs,  and 
is  satisfied  with  the  proper  evidence  of  moral  and  religious  truths, 
which  are  proposed  to  her.  Such  we  beheve  reason  to  be.  All 
beyond  this,  i.  e.  all  claims  above  this,  as  to  judging  or  deciding, 
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in  regard  to  the  nature  and  affairs  of  the  world  to  come,  we  be- 
lieve to  be  not  the  claim  of  sober  reason,  but  the  claim  of  abused 
and  perverted  reason. 

We  are  perfectly  aware,  that  the  Rationalists,  at  home  and 
abroad,  may  appeal  from  this,  and  aver  that  they  have  a  right  to 
judge  of  the  province  and  claims  of  reason,  as  well  as  we.  We 
concede  the  right.  We  do  not  believe  in  any  supreme  and  final 
arbiter,  among  fallible  men.  But  we  claim  the  same  right  as  they, 
to  decide  for  ourselves.  It  is  in  the  exercise  of  this  right,  that 
we  come  to  the  full  conclusion,  that  the  Rationalists  ah(se  their 
reason,  when  they  set  it  above  the  claims  and  the  authority  of 
Revelation ;  and  that  some  of  their  opponents  take  a  position  replete 
with  danger,  when  they  decry  reason  as  a  faculty  too  imperfect  to 
be  at  all  trusted. 

We  hope  that  we  have  made  ourselves  understood,  on  this 
important  topic  ;  for  we  feel  deeply  interested  to  be  explicit,  and 
to  make  ourselves  appear  so  to  others.  We  will  only  add,  on  a 
review  of  this  matter,  that  it  does  appear  to  us,  there  is,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  some  medium  between  making  a  human  faculty 
to  usurp  the  place  of  the  infallible  God,  and  degrading  it  to  a  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  altogether  unworthy  of  our  confidence.  We 
do  most  solemnly  protest  against  the  one  and  the  other  of  these 
extremes.  The  one  leads  to  a  denial  of  the  Lord  that  bought  us  ; 
the  other,  (if  those  who  run  into  it  would  be  consistent  with  them- 
selves,) would  lead  to  universal  distrust,  in  every  conclusion  which 
the  human  mind  is  urged  to  make.  May  heaven  defend  enlight- 
ened Christians  from  plunging  into  either  of  these  abysses  ! 

We  cannot  omit  to  add,  that  Rationalists  themselves  do  not  avoid 
the  difiiculty  which  they  think  they  avoid,  by  the  adoption  of  their 
own  sentiments.  We  mean,  for  example,  that  the  disciples  of 
La  Mettrie,  and  of  Spinoza,  would  scoff  as  heartily  at  what  Ra- 
tionalists call  reason,  as  the  latter  do  at  what  we  believe  to  be  true 
reason.  Who  then  is  to  be  final  judge  ?  God,  we  answer,  who 
has  given  us  our  reason  that  we  may  believe  and  worship  him,  he 
IS  to  be  Judge — -Jinal  Judge,  the  supreme  Judge,  from  whose  de- 
cision there  is  no  appeal.  He  will  surely  decide  who  rightly  uses, 
and  who  abuses,  the  exalted  faculties  which  have  been  given  us. 
We  do  most  devoudy  wish,  that  diis  truth  might  sink  deep  into  the 
bosoms  of  all,  who  are  taking  any  part,  by  sympathy  or  by  action, 
in  the  great  questions  which  are  agitated  among  us. 

We  return  once  more,  to  the  interesting  occurrences  at  Leipzig. 
It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  Dr.  Hahn,  after  having  ventured 
upon  the  offensive  definition  of  Rationalism,  to  which  a  historical 
investigation  of  die  use  of  this  word  had  led  him,  would  be  ap- 
palled or  silenced,  by  the  wit,  or  the  irony,  or  the  metaphysics,  of 
Professor  Krug.  Accordingly,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the 
"  Philosophical  Judgment,"  the  advocate  of  the  Scriptures  came 
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forward  with  an  "  Address  to  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  Germa- 
ny, particularly  of  Saxony  and  Prussia  ;"  an  address,  says  our  re- 
viewer, "  which  cannot  iail  to  attract  the  notice  of  all  classes  of 
persons,  lahy  as  well  as  clergy."  The  object  of  the  address  is,  to 
make  the  laity  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  dispute  which  is 
going  on  in  Germany,  between  the  Rationalists  and  their  oppo- 
nents. Dr.  Hahn  comes  out  fully  and  boldly  with  the  declaration, 
that  Rationalism  stands  in  such  direct  contradiction  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, diat  the  abettors  of  it  have  no  just  claims  whatever  to  be 
considered  as  members  of  the  Evangelical  [Lutheran]  church. 
He  repeatedly  and  solemnly  calls  on  them,  as  honest  men,  to 
come  out  and  separate  diemselves  from  this  church  ;  and  he  ap- 
peals to  the  world,  whether  common  integrity  and  regard  to 
truth  do  not  oblige  them  to  do  this. 

Such  is  the  main  object  of  the  address  in  question  ;  a  bold 
measure-,  indeed,  in  a  country  where  rehgion  is  under  the  control 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  ^vhere  almost  all  places  of  importance, 
in  church  and  state,  are  filled  with  Rationalists,  or  absolute  skep- 
tics. 

The  production  in  question  is  characterised,  by  our  reviewer,  as 
indicadng  a  great  deal  of  kind  feeling  towards  those  who  differ 
from  the  writer  ;  and  as  shewing  a  most  hearty  and  thorough 
belief,  in  the  great  and  peculiar  truths  of  revelation.  The  re- 
viewer observes  that  if  ever  the  maxim.  Pectus  facit  theologum^ 
[the  heart  makes  the  theologian,]  could  be  applied  to  any  one, 
with  propriety,  it  must  be  peculiarly  so,  in  regard  to  Dr.  Hahn. 

We  shall  close  our  present  Review,  with  an  extract  from  the 
beginning  of  the  address  in  quesdon,  which  has  deeply  interested 
us. 

"  I  have  sought,"  says  Dr.  Hahn,  "  what  all  seek,  who  are 
urged  on  by  a  secret,  sacred  desire  in  their  breast ;  I  have  sought 
with  strenuous  effort,  what  it  is  so  difficult,  in  our  times,  to  find  ; 
some  certain  rule  of  truth  for  my  own  mind,  some  established 
conviction,  some  definite  settled  direcdon  how  to  employ  my 
powers,  in  striving  after  that  which  is  the  highest  and  noblest,  unto 
which  man,  formed  in  the  image  of  God  and  made  immortal, 
can  attain.  I  have  sought  it  in  the  most  renowned  sciences,  which 
the  most  elevated  minds  of  our  race  have  discovered.  I  esteem 
them  highly,  and  thank  them  much,  that  they  have  formed  and 
nourished  my  intellectual  powers,  and  that  they  have  enabled  me 
to  spend  many  a  pleasant  hour,  animated  with  the  spirrit  which 
they  had  kindled  up  within  me.  Thanks,  many  thanks,  to  all  my 
teachers,  who  have  imparted  the  knowledge  of  the  sciences 
to  me  ;  even  to  those,  too,  who  have  departed  from  this  scene  of 
action,  and  have  found  a  solution  of  all  the  dark  problems  which 
we  are  still  investigating  !  I  hope  to  preserve  this  thankfulness  of 
mind,  and  to  carry  it  with  me  to  the  mansions  of  the  just  made  per- 
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feet,  to  our  Father's  house,  which  is  so  capacious,  but  as  yet  im- 
perfectly known.  I  am  under  obligations  to  all  my  instructers, 
that  I  made  early  and  rapid  advances  in  the  path  of  knowledge  ; 
and  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  so  many  of  the  disciples 
of  knowledge,  I  owe  to  the  teachers  whom  God  gave  me." 

"  But  that  which  is  the  most  important  of  all,  that  which  tl)e 
immortal  soul  longs  after,  and  which  alone  imparts  a  real  worth  to 
all  the  rest, — that  I  owe  not  to  any  science,  which  the  investigation 
or  the  art  of  man  has  formed.  After  this  I  have  sought  in  vain, 
in  the  writings  of  former  days,  and  of  the  present  times,  'which  we 
justly  commend,  and  give  to  the  diligent  for  their  instruction. 
These  writings  awakened  in  me,  indeed,  a  sacred  desire  after  what 
is  high  and  holy  ;  but  they  did  not  satisfy  it.  I  have  found  what 
I  sought,  only  in  the  divine  word  ;  which  the  children  of  this 
world  treat  with  disregard,  but  which  commends  itself  to  all, 
who  honestly  desire  to  regulate  the  duties  of  life,  and  faithfully 
and  zealously  to  discharge  them.  I  have  found  it  in  tlie  heavenly 
treasure,  which  our  church  so  carefully  preserves  ;  in  the  pure 
Gospel  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  ; 
whom  our  invisible  Father  in  heaven,  out  of  love  to  the  world, 
(which  with  all  its  wisdom  did  not  know  its  own  Creator,)  sent 
forth,  and  gave  up  to  death,  that  all  who  believe  in  him  might  not 
perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  In  this  Gospel,  after  which  our 
church  is  named,*  and  in  which  our  fathers  found  such  satisfaction, 
that  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  both  their  property  and  their  blood, 
on  account  of  their  faith — in  this,  I  find  laid  up,  (akhough  con- 
cealed from  the  view  of  those  who  have  eyes  but  see  not,)  all  the 
treasures  of  truth,  which  make  us  truly  rich." 

"  Do  I  inquire,  then,  what  I  am  as  a  man,  and  what  I  ought  to 
be,  and  must  be  ?  I  look  for  an  answer  from  the  only  begotten  Son 
of  God,  my  Saviour,  who  is  also  and  truly  the  Son  of  man.  In 
his  person  and  hfe,  I  see  (what  I  find  nowhere  else  in  perfection) 
the  true  life  of  man.  In  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  in  his  lot, 
the  life  and  lot  of  all  the  children  of  God  are  open  to  our  view. 
Their  divine  origin  is  disclosed  ;  their  heavenly  descent ;  their 
converse  with  God  ;  their  efforts  in  his  service ;  and  herewithal, 
too,  the  enmity  of  the  world,  shame  and  persecution  from  it,  until 
truth  and  ti'ue  goodness  finally  triumphed,  and  the  world  was  at 
last  subdued  by  the  very  victories  which  it  had  won,  and  its  children 
were  converted  to  a  belief  in  the  crucified  and  godlike  Martyr." 

Such  is  the  commencement  of  Dr.  Halm's  Address  ;  a  com- 
mencement, which  we  think  cannot  be  read  without  a  thrilling  in- 
terest, by  any  attentive,  inquiring  mind,  that  is  both  sober  and 
enlightened. 

*  Tlie   origin;!!    word    here  is   JEi7'»5v7?«m,  nnrl  llic  l.ullicran  oluirch,  as  wc  have 
already  seen,  is  called  Evangi'lical.     [Note  of  the  Transliitor.] 
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We  cannot  withhold  one  passage  more.  In  another  part  of 
the  Address,  after  giving  a  hrief  sketch  of  the  evidences  in  favor 
of  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  Dr.  H.  goes  on  to  describe  the  conse- 
quences of  the  publication  of  the  Gospel  abroad,  by  the  apostles, 
in  the  following  manner. 

"  See !  the  temples  of  the  gods  sink  down,  one  after  another. 
The  proud  and  gaudy  fables  of  the  gods  of  Greece,  lose  their  ad- 
mirers and  believers.  The  disciples  of  the  wise  men,of  the  world 
come,  and  listen  to  that  preaching  which  sets  forth  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  as  once  crucified,  as  having  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
procured  eternal  redemption  for  all  penitent  sinners.  Men  forget 
to  bring  tlieir  bloody  offerings  to  the  gods.  To  the  hitherto  un- 
known, but  only  living  and  true  God,  they  make  an  offering  of 
their  hearts.  Now  commences  a  new  and  sacred  service,  a  rational 
devotion,  awakened  by  a  lively  faith  in  the  free  grace  of  God, 
through  Christ,  toward*  sinners  ;  a  devotion  of  an  established  na- 
ture, and  shewing  its  gratitude  by  thankful  affection.  Old  things 
pass  away,  and  behold  !  all  things  become  new,  where  the  Spirit 
of  God  breathes,  exhibiting  his  energy  by  giving  power  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  fishermen  and  artisans." 

Again  ;  "  Yea,  I  believe  it.  Lord,  my  Saviour  !  I  beheve  that 
thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  sent  from  our  Father 
in  heaven,  and  come  forth  into  the  world,  that  we  might  have  eter- 
nal life  through  thee.  I  have  learned,  I  trust,  that  thou  art  he. 
An  established,  unshaken  belief,  thou  hast  made  my  portion. 
Thou  hast  given  me  peace  in  my  heart,  and  sacred  joy  in  commu- 
nion with  thee.  A  longing  desire  hast  thou  also  imparted"  to  me, 
to  follow  after  thee  in  the  path  of  hfe.  No  other  teachers  were 
able  to  do  this.  It  is  tliou  whom  I  am  to  thank,  that  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  has  begun  on  earth  for  me  ;  and  that  this  material  cover- 
ing of  mine  envelopes  a  spring  of  eternal  life,  one  which  issues 
from  a  belief  in  thee.  I  believe.  Lord,  what  thou  hast  promised. 
Thy  Gospel,  Redeemer  of  the  world,  shall  yet  spread  over  every 
land  ;  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place, 
shall  hear  it.  The  isles  of  the  sea  shall  echo  with  songs  of  praise 
in  honour  of  thee  ;  and  upon  those  who  sit  in  the  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death,  without  any  saving  knowledge,  hght  shall  be 
poured  in  from  the  bright  and  morning  star." 

Any  comment  of  ours,  on  passages  like  these,  would  be  super- 
fluous. They  speak  to  the  hearts  of  all,  who,  like  Dr.  Habn, 
have  "  found  him  in  whom  they  believe,"  and  "  whom  their  soul 
loveth." 

We  congratulate  the  father-land  of  die  Reformation,  that  the 
mantle  of  the  great  Luther  is  falling  upon  such  worthy  successors. 
We  congratulate  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and  those  especially 
tliere  who  love  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth,  that  so  bold,  learn- 
ed, able,  and  warm-hearted  a  defender  has  arisen,  to  plead  its 
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cause.     We  trust,  that,  in  due  time,  we  shall  have  more  good 
news  from  this  quarter,  to  communicate  to  our  readers. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  would  follow  on,  although  at  a  humble 
distance,  in  the  steps  of  this  fearless  advocate  of  the  Gospel.  We 
have  the  same  opposition  for  substance  to  contend  with,  as  he  ; 
ahhough,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  masked  as  yet  under  another 
name.  But  the  time  of  developement,  we  trust,  is  near.  The 
mask  will  come  off;  and  the  laity,  as  well  as  the  clergy,  cannot  fail 
to  have,  sooner  or  later,  a  full  view  of  what  is  doing  among  us,  and 
an  opportunity  of  judging  and  deciding,  whether  Rationalism  is 
here  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  Gospel,  and  self-styled  Reason  to 
dethrone  "THE  WORD  WHO  WAS  WITH  GOD,  AND 
WAS    GOD." 


SELECTION. 

DEATH-BED    OF    DR.    JOHNSON. 

The  interesting  extract  which  follows,  is  from  an  Essay  on  "  True 
and  False  Repose  in  Death,"  contained  in  a  work  recently  published 
in   England,   by  the   Rev.   S.   C.  Wilks,   and   entitled   "  Christian 

Essays." 

The  case  of  our  great  EngHsh  Moralist  is  a  most  decisive  illustra- 
tion of  the  impossibility  of  discovering  any  mode  of  solacing  a  scrip- 
turally  enlightened  conscience,  except  that  which  the  Gospel  has 
revealed.  Had  Dr.  Johnson  been  ignorant  of  his  sinfulness  in  the 
sight  of  God,  he  might  have  expired  as  thousands  every  day  expire, 
in  a  blind  and  fatal  repose ;  or  had  he  been  inclined  to  infidelity,  he 
might  have  jested,  like  Hume  and  others  of  a  similar  school,  on  the 
subject  of  his  approaching  dissolution.  Neither,  however,  of  these 
effects  would  have  constituted  that  true  peace,  which  his  spiritually 
directed  mind  so  eagerly  sought,  and  which,  before  his  death,  he 
most  certainly  obtained. 

A  few  practical  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the  last  hours  of  this 
illustrious  man  will  not  only  be  a  forcible  comment  upon  the  fore- 
going propositions,  but  will  tend  to  show,  that  what  Dr.  Johnson's 
biographers  have  been  almost  ashamed  to  confess,  and  have  indus- 
triously exerted  themselves  to  palhate,  constituted,  in  truth,  the  most 
auspicious  circumstance  of  his  life,  and  was  the  best  proof  of  his 
increase  in  religions  knowledge  and  holiness  of  mind. 

Whoever  considers  with  a  Christian  eye  the  death  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
will  readily  perceive,  that,  according  to  the  usual  order  of  Provi- 
dence, it  could  not  have  been  free  from  agitation  and  anxiety.  John- 
son was  a  man  of  tender  conscience,  and  one  who  from  his  very 
infancy  had  been  instructed  in  Christian  principles.  But  he  was, 
also,  in  the  strict  judgment  of  revealed  religion,  an  inconsistent 
man.  Neither  hi.s  habits  nor  his  companions  had  been  such  as  his 
own  conscience  approved ;    and  even  a  short  time  before  his  end  we 
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find  one  of  his  biographers  lamenting  that  "  the  visits  of  idle  and 
some  worthless  persons  were  never  unwelcome  to  him,"  on  the  ex- 
press ground  that  "  these  things  drove  on  time."  His  ideas  of 
morality  being  of  the  highest  order,  many  things,  which  are  con- 
sidered by  men  at  large  as  but  venial  offences,  appeared  to  him  as 
positive  crimes.  Even  his  constitutional  indolence  and  irritability 
of  mind  were  sufficient  of  themselves  to  keep  him  constantly  hum- 
bled and  self-abased ,  and  though  among  his  gay  or  literary  com- 
panions he  usually  appears  upon  the  comparatively  high  ground  of 
a  Christian  moralist,  and  the  strenuous  defender  of  revealed  religion, 
yet,  compared  with  the  divine  standard  and  test  of  truth,  he  felt 
himself  both  defective  and  disobedient. 

Together  with  this  conscientious  feeling,  he  had  adopted  certain 
incorrect,  not  to  say  superstitious  ideas,  respecting  the  method  of 
placating  the  Deity.  He  seems,  for  example,  to  have  believed  that 
penance,  in  its  confined  and  popish  sense,  as  distinguished  from 
simple  penitence,  is  of  great  avail  in  procuring  the  divine  favor  and 
forgiveness.  Thus,  when  his  conscience  distressed  him  on  account 
of  an  act  of  disobedience  to  his  parent,  we  find  him  many  years 
afterwards  remaining  a  considerable  time  bare-headed  in  the  rain, 
exposed  in  the  public  streets  to  the  ridicule  and  the  conjectures  of 
every  spectator.  As  far  as  filial  affection  and  true  amiableness  of 
mind  are  concerned,  the  actor  in  such  a  scene  deserves  and  ensures 
universal  veneration  and  esteem.  Even  while  we  smile  at  the  some- 
what ludicrous  nature  of  the  action,  we  instinctively  feel  a  sympathy 
and  respect,  which  perhaps  a  wiser  but  less  remarkable  mode  of 
exhibiting  his  feelings  might  not  have  procured.  But  Johnson  seems 
to  have  performed  this  humiliation  from  higher  considerations  than 
mere  sorrow  for  the  past;  for  he  emphatically  adds,  "In  contrition 
I  stood,  and  I  hope  the  penance  was  expiatory  J" 

If  these  words  really  mean  anything — and  when  did  Dr.  Johnson 
utter  words  without  meaning  1 — he  must  have  intended  by  them  to 
express  his  hope  that  the  previous  fault  was  really  atoned  for,  in  a 
religious  sense,  by  the  subsequent  act  of  self-denial ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  God  accepts  human  penance  as  an  expiation  for  human 
sins — a  doctrine  to  which  revealed  religion  gives  no  sanction  what- 
ever. Johnson's  system  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been,  as  it  were,^ 
a  sort  of  barter  between  himself  and  heaven ;  and,  consequently^ 
his  chief  fear  was  lest  the  equivalent  which  he  presented,  should 
not  be  sufficient  to  entitle  him,  in  the  divine  mercy,  to  the  pardon 
of  his  transgressions.  His  trust  on  the  Redeemer,  though  perfectly 
sincere,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  either  exclusive  or  imphcit ; 
for  though  all  his  prayers  for  mercy,  and  acknowledgments  of  bless- 
ings, were  offered  up  solely  through  the  merits  and  mediation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  he  seems,  in  point  of  fact,  for  many  years  to  have 
viewed  the  Atonement  rather  as  a  medium  through  which  God  is 
pleased  to  accept  our  imperfect  services,  and  to  make  them  adequate, 
by  the  conditions  of  a  remedial  law,  to  the  purchase  of  heaven,  than 
as  a  sacrifice  by  which  alone  heaven  is  fully  secured  and  freely  given 
to  the  believing  penitent.  Dr.  Johnson's  line  of  reading  in  divinity 
was  perhaps  unfavorable  to  a  full  perception  of  Christian  truth. 
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The  writings  of  Mr.  Law,  in  particular,  which  he  liad  studied  with 
some  attention,  were  by  no  means  well  adapted  to  his  peculiar  case. 
For  a  thoughtless,  a  frivolous,  or  an  impenitent  sinner,  the  "  Serious 
Call"  might  have  been  eminently  useful,  in  exciting  a  deep  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  a  salutary  remorse  for  the  past,  and  holy  resolu- 
ti(ms  for  the  future  ;  and  as  far  as  these  elements  of  religion  extend, 
the  perusal  of  this  celebrated  book  might  doubtless  have  had  some 
good  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Dr.  Johnson.  But  in  the  consolatory 
parts  of  the  Gospel — in  the  free  and  undisguised  exhibition  of  a  Re- 
deemer, whose  sacrifice  is  perfect  and  all-sufficient ;  in  the  inculca- 
tion of  the  gracious  promises  of  a  reconciled  Father  to  the  returning 
prodigal,  Law,  and  other  writers  of  a  similar  school,  are  undoubtedly 
defective ;  and  the  same  defect  seems  to  have  characterised  for  many 
years  the  views  of  our  illustrious  moralist.  He  lived  in  a  perpetual 
dilemma,  by  trusting  to  works  which  his  well  informed  conscience 
told  him  were  not  good,  and  yet  on  the  goodness  of  which,  in  con- 
junction at  least  with  the  merits  of  Christ,  he  placed  his  dependance 
for  eternity. 

To  give,  therefore,  comfort  to  the  mind  of  such  a  man  as  Dr. 
Johnson,  there  were  but  two  modes, — either  by  blinding  his  con- 
science, or  by  increasing  his  faith  ;  either  by  extenuating  his  sins, 
or  by  pointing  out  in  all  its  glories  the  sufficiency  of  the  Christian 
ransom.  The  friends  who  surrounded  this  eminent  man,  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  were  little  qualified  to  perform  the  latter,  and 
therefore,  very  naturally  resorted  to  the  former.  They  found  their 
patient,  so  to  speak,  in  agony;  but,  instead  of  examining  the  wound 
and  applying  the  remedy,  they  contented  themselves  with  adminis- 
tering anodynes  and  opiates,  and  persuading  their  afflicted  friend, 
that  there  existed  no  cause  of  danger  or  alarm. 

But  Johnson  was  not  thus  deceived.  The  nostrum  which  has 
lulled  millions  to  a  fatal  repose,  on  him,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  had 
no  effect.  His  convictions  of  sin  were  as  lasting  as  they  were  deep. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  until  he  had  discarded  his  natural  and  long- 
cherished  views  of  commutation  and  human  desert,  and  had  learned 
to  trust  humbly  and  exclusively  to  his  Saviour,  that  his  mind  became 
at  peace. 

Let  us  view  some  of  the  recorded  circumstances  of  the  trans- 
action ;  and  in  so  doing  we  shall,  as  Christians,  have  much  more 
occasion  to  applaud  the  scriptural  correctness  of  Johnson's  feelings 
respecting  the  value  of  his  soul,  the  guilt  of  his  nature,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  man's  best  merits  and  repentance,  than  to  congratu- 
late him  upon^he  accession  of  such  "miserable  comforters"  as  those 
who  appear  to  have  surrounded  his  dying  pillow. 

Finding  him  in  great  mental  distress,  "  I  told  him,"  remarks  one  of 
his  biographers,  (Sir  John  Hawkins,)  "of  the  many  enjoyments  of 
which  I  thought  him  in  possession — namely,  a  permanent  income, 
tolerable  health,  a  high  degree  of  reputation  for  his  moral  qualities  and 
literary  exertions,"  &.c.  Had  Johnson's  depression  of  mind  been 
nothing  more  than  common  melancholy  or  discontent,  these  topics 
of  consolation  would  have  been  highly  appropriate ;  they  might  also 
have  been  fitly  urged  as  arguments  for  gratitude  and  thanksgiving 
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to  the  Almighty,  on  account  of  such  exalted  mercies.  In  either  of 
these  points  of  view,  the  piety  of  Dr.  Johnson  woukl  doubtless  have 
prompted  him  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  blessing,  and  the 
duty  of  contentment  and  praise.  But,  as  arguments  for  quieting  an 
alarmed  conscience,  they  were  quite  inadequate ;  for  what  would  it 
have  profited  this  distinguished  man,  to  have  gained  all  his  well 
merited  honors,  or  even,  were  it  possible,  the  world  itself,  if,  after 
all,  he  should  become,  as  he  himself  afterwards  expressed  it,  "a  cast 
away  ?" 

The  feelings  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  this  subject  were  more  fully  evi- 
denced on  a  subsequent  occasion.  "One  day  in  particular,"  re- 
marks Sir  John  Hawkins,  "  when  I  was  suggesting  to  him  these  and 
the  like  reflections,  he  gave  thanks  to  Almighty  God;  but  added, 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  above  benefits,  the  prospect  of  death, 
which  was  now  at  no  great  distance  from  him,  was  become  terrible, 
and  that  he  could  not  think  of  it,  but  with  great  pain  and  trouble 
of  mind."  Nothing  assuredly  could  be  more  correct  than  Dr.  John- 
son's distinction.  He  acknowledges  the  value  of  the  mercies  which 
he  enjoyed,  and  he  gratefully  "  gave  thanks  to  Almighty  God"  for 
them ;  but  he  felt  that  they  could  not  soften  the  terrors  of  a  death- 
bed, or  make  the  prospect  of  meeting  his  Judge  less  painful  and 
appalling.  Hawkins,  who  could  not  enter  into  his  illustrious  friend's 
more  just  and  enlarged  views  of  human  guilt  and  frailty,  confesses 
himself  to  have  been  "  very  much  surprised  and  shocked  at  such  a 
declaration  from  such  a  man,"  and  proceeded  therefore  to  urge  for 
his  comfort  the  usual  arguments  of  extenuation.  He  reports  that 
he  "  told  him  that  he  conceived  his  life  to  have  been  a  uniform 
course  of  virtue ;  that  he  had  ever  shewn  a  deep  sense  of,  and  zeal 
for,  religion ;  and  that,  both  by  his  example  and  his  writings,  he 
had  recommended  the  practice  of  it ;  that  he  had  not  rested,  as 
many  do,  in  the  exercise  of  common  honesty,  avoiding  the  grosser 
enormities,  yet  rejecting  those  advantages  that  result  from  the  belief 
of  divine  revelation ;  but  that  he  had,  by  prayer  and  other  exer- 
cises of  devotion,  cultivated  in  his  mind  the  seeds  of  goodness,  and 
was  become  habitually  pious." 

This  was  the  rock  on  which  numberless  professed  Christians  have 
been  fatally  wrecked ;  and  to  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty  must  it  be 
ascribed,  that  the  great  and  good  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  add  one  more 
to  the  melancholy  catalogue.  For  what  was  the  doctrine  which  the 
narrator  attempted  to  inculcate  but  this  1  that  his  friend,  like  the 
Pharisee  in  the  Gospel,  ought  to  place  his  confidence  upon  his  pos- 
sessing more  merit  than  other  men,  and  instead  of  attributing  the 
praise  to  Him  who  had  "  made  him  to  differ,"  was  to  "  sacrifice  to 
his  own  net,  and  burn  incense  to  his  own  drag."  Can  we  wonder 
that  with  such  flattering  doctrines  constantly  sounding  in  his  ears, 
Dr.  Johnson  was  suffered  to  undergo  much  severe  mental  discipline, 
in  order  to  reduce  him  in  his  own  esteem  to  that  lowly  place,  which, 
as  a  human,  and  consequently  a  fallen  being,  it  was  his  duty,  how- 
ever high  his  attainments  or  his  talents,  to  occupy. 

The  snare  of  spiritual  pride,  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  thus  un- 
consciously spread  for  his  dying  friend,  was  the  more  seductive  from 
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the  circumstance  of  Dr.  Johnson's  life  having  been  upon  the  whole 
correct  and  laudable,  and  from  his  writings  having  been  eminently 
useful  for  the  promotion  of  morality  and  virtue.  The  convictions 
of  a  profligate  man  might  have  been  supposed  too  keen  and  alarming 
to  be  quieted  by  such  commonplace  soporifics ;  but  where  there  was 
really  so  much  apparent  cause  for  self-complacency  and  gratulation, 
as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Johnson,  it  must  appear  almost  wonderful  that 
the  self-righteous  delusion  did  not  succeed. 

It  would  undoubtedly  have  given  this  biographer  much  satisfaction 
to  have  heard  from  his  friend  the  usual  language  of  an  unsubdued 
heart ;  "  I  thank  God,  that  upon  the  whole  I  have  acted  my  part 
well  upon  the  stage  of  life.  We  are  all  frail  and  fallible,  but  I  have 
no  great  sins  to  account  for.  I  have  been  honest  and  charitable ; 
my  conduct,  I  trust,  has  been,  with  some  few  exceptions,  '  one  uni- 
form course  of  virtue ;'  I  therefore  die  in  peace,  looking  forward  to 
that  happiness  which,  I  trust,  my  actions  have  ensured,  from  a  God 
of  infinite  mercy  and  compassion."  But  to  the  humble  and  well 
informed  Christian,  the  penitential  sorrows  of  Johnson,  (springing, 
as  they  did,  from  a  heart  ill  at  ease  with  itself,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  any  one  flagrant  sin,  as  from  a  general  sense  of  the 
exalted  nature  of  the  divine  law,  and  the  imperfections  of  the  best 
human  obedience,)  will  appear  a  happier  and  surer  pledge  of  his 
scriptural  renovation  of  mind  than  the  most  rapturous  expressions 
which  pharisaic  confidence  could  have  produced. 

The  self-righteous  arguments  of  Hawkins  could  not,  however, 
touch  the  case  of  Johnson.  "  These  suggestions,"  he  continues, 
"made  little  impression  on  him;  he  lamented  the  indolence  in  which 
he  had  spent  his  life ;  talked  of  secret  transgressions ;  and  seemed 
desirous  of  telling  me  more  to  that  purpose,  than  I  was  willing  to 
hear."  Happy  was  it  for  Dr.  Johnson,  that  his  confessor's  argu- 
ments produced  so  little  eflfect,  and  that  he  was  at  length  instructed 
by  a  better  guide  than  his  well  meaning,  but  inexperienced  friend. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Hawkins's  remarks,  the  only  topics  of 
genuine  Christian  consolation  appear  to  have  had  no  place.  That 
"*'  blood  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin,"  is  scarcely,  or  only  incident- 
ally mentioned ;  and  we  find  the  narrator  continuing,  in  the  following 
strain,  his  inefficient  consolations  : 

"  In  a  visit  which  I  made  him  in  a  few  days,  in  consequence  of 
•a  very  pressing  request  to  see  me,  I  found  him  laboring  under  very 
great  dejection  of  mind.  He  bade  me  draw  near  to  him,  and  said 
he  wanted  to  enter  into  a  serious  conversation  with  me  ;  and  upon 
my  expressing  my  willingness  to  join  in  it,  he,  with  a  look  that  cut 
me  to  the  heart,  told  me,  that  he  had  the  prospect  of  death  before 
him,  and  that  he  dreaded  to  meet  his  Saviour.  I  could  not  but  be 
astonished  at  such  a  declaration,  and  advised  him,  as  I  had  done 
before,  to  reflect  on  the  course  of  his  life,  and  the  services  which 
he  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue,  as  well  by  his 
example  as  his  writings ;  to  which  he  answered,  that  he  had  written 
as  a  philosopher,  but  had  not  lived  like  one.  In  the  estimation  of 
his  oflfenccs,  he  reasoned  thus ;  '  Every  man  knows  his  own  sins,  and 
what  grace  he  has  resisted.     But  to  those  of  others,  and  the  cir- 
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cumstances  under  wliich  they  were  committed,  he  is  a  stranger.  He 
is,  therelbre,  to  look  on  liimself  as  the  greatest  sinner  that  he  knows 
of.'  At  the  conchision  of  this  argument,  which  he  strongly  en- 
forced, lie  uttered  tliis  passionate  [impassioned]  exchimation;  'Shall 
I,  wlio  iiave  been  a  teacher  of  others,  be  myself  a  cast-away  ?" 

In  this  interesting  passage — interesting  as  detailing  the  religious 
progress  of  such  a  miiul  as  Dr.  Johnson's — how  many  important 
facts  and  reflections  crowd  upon  tiie  imagination !  VVe  see  the 
highest  human  intellect  unable  at  the  approach  of  death  to  find  a 
single  ariiumcnt  for  lio})e  or  comfort,  though  stinuilated  by  the  men- 
tion of  all  the  good  deeds  and  auspicious  forebodings  which  an 
anxious  and  attentive  friend  could  suggest.  Who  that  beholds  this 
eminent  man  thus  desirous  to  open  his  mind,  and  to  "  enter  into 
a  serious  conversation"  upon  the  most  momentous  of  all  subjects 
which  can  interest  an  immortal  being,  but  must  regret  that  he  had 
not  found  a  spiritual  adviser  who  was  capable  of  fully  entering  into 
his  feelings,  and  administering  scriptural  consolation  to  his  afflicted 
mind. 

The  narrator  informs  us  in  this  passage,  that  "  he  could  not  but 
be  astonished  at  such  a  declaration"  as  that  which  Dr.  Johnson 
made.  Hut  in  reality,  where  was  the  real  ground  for  astonishment? 
Is  it  astonishing,  that  an  inheritor  of  a  corrupt  and  fallen  nature, 
who  is  about  to  quit  the  world,  and  to  be  "judged  according  to 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body,"  should  be  alarmed  at  the  anticipation 
of  the  event,  and  be  anxious  to  understand  fully  the  only  mode  of 
pardon  and  acceptance  ?  Rather  is  it  not  astonishing  that  every 
other  intelligent  man  does  not  feel  at  his  last  hour  the  same  anxieties 
which  Dr.  Johnson  experienced  ?— unless,  indeed,  they  have  been 
previously  removed  by  the  hopes  revealed  in  that  glorious  dispensa- 
tion which  alone  undertakes  to  point  out  in  what  way  the  Almighty 
sees  fit  to  pardon  a  rebellious  world.  No  man  would  or  could  have 
been  astonished  who  knew  his  own  heart ;  for,  as  Dr.  Johnson  truly 
remarked,  every  Christian,  how  fair  soever  his  character  in  the 
estimation  of  others,  ought  to  look  upon  himself  as  "  the  greatest 
sinner  that  he  knows  of;"  a  remark,  be  it  observed,  which  shows 
how  deeply  Dr.  Johnson  had  begun  to  drink  into  the  spirit  of 
that  great  apostle,  who,  amidst  all  his  excellencies,  confessed  and 
and  felt  himself  the  chief  of  sinners." 

What  a  contrast  does  the  advice  of  Hawkins  as  stated  by  himself 
in  the  preceding  passage  form  to  the  scriptural  exhortations  of  our 
own  church  !  Instead  of  advising  his  friend  seriously  to  examine 
himself  "  whether  he  repented  him  truly  of  his  former  sins,  stedfastly 
purposing  (should  he  survive)  to  lead  a  new  life,  having  a  lively  faith 
in  God's  mercy  through  Christ,  with  a  thankful  remembrance  of 
his  death,  and  being  in  charity  with  all  men,"  he  bids  him  look  back 
to  his  pa.st  goodness,  and  is  astonished  that  the  survey  is  not  attended 
with  the  hope  and  satisfiiction  which  he  had  anticipated.  But  the 
truth  was,  tliat  on  tlie  subject  of  religion,  as  on  every  other,  Dr, 
Johnson  entertained  far  more  correct  ideas  than  the  friends  around 
him  ;  and  tliough  he  had  not  hitherto  found  peace  with   his  Creator, 
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through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  yet  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  ordinary  consolations  of  an  uninformed  or  pharisaic  mind. 

The  sun  did  not,  however,  set  in  this  long  continued  cloud ;  for 
Johnson  at  length  obtained  comfort,  where  alone  true  comfort  could 
be  obtained,  in  the  sacrifice  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ, — a  cir- 
cumstance to  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  transiently  alludes,  but  the 
particulars  of  which  must  be  supplied  from  the  narrative  of  Bosvvell, 
whose  words  are  as  follows  : 

"  Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  fanaticism,  obliged 
me  with  the  following  account ;  '  For  some  time  before  his  death, 
all  his  fears  were  calmed  and  absorbed  by  the  prevalence  of  his 
faith,  and  his  trust  in  the  merits  and  propitiation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  talked  often  to  me  about  the  necessity  of  faith  in  the  sacrifice 
of  Jesus,  as  necessary,  beyond  all  good  works  whatever,  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind.'  " 

Even  allowing  for  the  brevity  of  this  statement,  and  for  the  some- 
what chilling  circumstance  of  its  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  man 
who  "  will  not  be  suspected  of  fanaticism,"  what  a  triumph  was 
here  for  the  plain  unsophisticated  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  especially 
that  of  free  justification  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ !  After  every  other 
means  had  been  tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  the  simple  penitential  reli- 
ance upon  the  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer,  produced  in  the  heart  of 
this  devout  man  a  peace  and  satisfaction  which  no  reflections  upon 
human  merit  could  bestow.  He  seems  to  have  acquired  a  completely 
new  idea  of  Christian  theology,  and  could  doubtless  henceforth  prac- 
tically adopt  the  animating  language  of  his  own  church,  in  her 
Eleventh  Article ;  "  That  we  are  justified  by  faith  only,  is  a  most 
wholesome  doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort." 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  distressing  apprehensions 
of  Dr.  Johnson  during  his  latter  years,  may  be  considered ;  of 
which  one  is,  that  of  their  having  been  permitted,  as  a  merciful 
and  fatherly  chastisement,  for  the  inconsistencies  of  his  life.  Both 
Johnson  himself,  and  his  most  partial  biographer,  intimate  that  his 
character  was  not  perfectly  free  even  from  gross  sins ;  but  omitting 
these  painful  recollections,  we  are  at  least  certain  that  his  general 
habits  and  companions,  during  a  considerable  part  of  his  life,  were 
not  such  as  a  consistent  Christian  would  have  chosen,  because  they 
were  not  such  as  could  in  any  way  conduce  to  his  spiritual  comfort 
or  improvement.  Dr.  Johnson  was  indeed  called,  in  the  usual 
course  of  Divine  Providence,  to  "  live  in  the  world ;"  but  it  was 
his  duty  so  to  have  lived  in  it  "  as  not  of  it ;"  and  with  the  high 
sense  which  he  uniformly  entertained  of  religion,  and  the  vast  in- 
fluence which  he  had  justly  acquired  in  society,  his  conduct  and 
example  might  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  in  persuading  men 
to  a  holy,  as  well  as  a  virtuous  life, — to  a  cordial  and  complete  self- 
dedication  to  God,  as  well  as  to  a  general  decorum,  and  purity  of 
conduct. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  reflecting  upon  his  past  life,  he  did  not  view 
it  as  having  been  truly  Cliristian.  He  even  prays  in  his  dying 
hours,  that  God  would  "  pardon  his  late  conversion ;"  thus  eviden- 
cing not  merely  the  usual   humility  and  contrition  of  every  genuine 
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Christian,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  a  secret  consciousness  that  his 
heart  had  never  before  been  entirely  "  right  with  God." 

Had  Johnson  survived  this  period  of  his  decisive  "  conversion," 
we  might  have  expected  to  have  seen  throughout  his  conduct  that 
lie  had  indeed  become  "  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus."  Hi.s 
respect  for  religion,  and  his  outward  excellence  of  character,  could 
not  perhaps  have  admitted  of  much  visible  change  for  the  better ; 
but  in  heavenly  mindedncss,  in  love  and  zeal  for  the  souls  of  men,  in 
deudness  to  the  world  and  to  fame,  in  the  choice  of  books  and  com- 
panions, and  in  the  exhibition  of  those  spiritual  graces  which  belong 
peculiarly  to  the  Christian  character,  we  might,  and  must,  have 
beheld  a  marked  improvement.  Instead  of  being  merely  the  Seneca 
of  the  English  nation,  he  might  possibly  have  become  its  St.  Paul ; 
and  he  would  doubtless  in  future  have  embodied  his  moral  injunc- 
tions, not  in  the  cold  form  of  ethical  philosophy,  or  even  in  the 
generalities  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  in  an  ardent  love  to  God, 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  in  a  union  to  the  Redeemer, 
and  a  dependance  upon  that  Holy  Spirit  who  is  the  Enlightener  and 
Sanctifier.  That  such  a  supposition  is  not  visionary,  may  be  proved 
even  from  the  meagre  accounts  afforded  by  a  spectator,  who  would 
of  course  be  inclined  rather  to  soften  down  than  to  give  prominence 
to  anything  which  might  be  construed  into  "  fanaticism."  For  we 
learn  from  this  witness,  that  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  already  a 
marked  alteration  in  Dr.  Johnson's  language  upon  religion ;  as, 
instead  of  spending  his  time  upon  barren  generalities,  "  he  talked 
often  about  the  necessity  of  faith  in  Jesus."  That  of  which  Dr. 
Johnson  spoke  thus  earnestly  and  often,  must  doubtless  have  ap- 
peared to  him  as  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  and  we  have  to  lament 
— if  indeed  any  dispensation  of  Providence  may  be  lawfully  lamented 
— that  Johnson  had  not  lived  to  check  the  Pelagianism  and  Phari- 
saism of  his  age,  by  proclaiming  "  often,"  and  with  all  the  weight 
of  his  authority,  that  "  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  is  necessary, 
beyond  all  good  works  whatever,  for  the  salvation  of  mankind." 
The  expression  is  not  quite  theologically  correct,  and  may  have 
suffered  through  the  ignorance  of  the  reporter.  What  Dr.  Johnson 
doubtless  meant,  was,  not  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
supposed  opposite  claims  of  works  and  faith ;  but  to  exclude  "  all 
good  works  whatever,"  as  the  meritorious  cause  of  human  redemp- 
tion or  salvation. 

It  will  of  course  be  allowed,  that  the  constitutional  melancholy 
of  this  great  man  might  have  had  much  influence  in  causing  this 
religious  dej)ression ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  proximate 
cause,  the  affliction  itself  may  still  be  viewed  as  performing  the 
office  of  parental  correction,  to  reclaim  his  relapses,  and  to  teach 
him  the  hatefulness  and  folly  of  sin.  But,  without  speculating  upon 
either  the  final  or  the  efficient  cau.se,  the  medium  through  which 
that  cause  operated  was  evidently  an  indistinctness  in  his  views 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  atonement  of  the  Redeemer ;  an  indis- 
tinctness common  to  Dr.  Johnson  with  no  small  class  of  moralists 
and  learned  men.  He  believed,  it  is  true,  generally  in  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ;  but  he  knew  little  of  its  efficiency  and  its  freeness.  and 
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he  was  unable  to  apply  it  by  humble  faith  to  the  circuni!<tanres  of 
his  own  case.  He  was  probably  little  in  the  habit  of  contemplating 
the  Son  of  God  as  "  a  great  High  Priest,  who  can  be  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,"  and  who  is  ever  graciously  interced- 
ing on  behalf  of  all  who  truly  believe  in  him  and  serve  him.  The 
character  of  the  Almighty,  as  a  reconciled  Father  and  friend,  with 
whom  he  was  to  have  daily  "  communion  and  fellowship,"  was  less 
prominent  in  his  thoughts  than  those  of  his  attributes  which  render 
liim  "  a  consuming  fire."  He  feared  and  respected  religion  rather 
than  loved  it ;  and,  by  building  his  structure  for  many  years  on  a 
self-righteous  foundation,  rendered  the  whole  fabric  liable  to  be  over- 
thrown by  the  first  attack  of  an  accusing  conscience. 

In  reply  to  any  general  inference  to  be  derived  from  these  remark.^;, 
it  may  still  be  urged,  that'- Dr.  Johnson's  was  a  peculiar  and  exempt 
case  ;  and  that  his  painful  feeling  of  sin,  and  his  consequent  dissatis- 
faction with  his  own  righteousness,  were  rather  the  effect  of  his 
natural  malady  than  of  any  peculiarly  correct  ideas  upon  religion. 
But,  even  admitting  this,  who  can  assert  that  either  his  understand- 
ing or  his  character  has  been  superior  to  Dr.  Johnson's;  and  that, 
therefore,  he  may  be  justly  sustained  in  death  by  a  support  which 
this  eminent  man,  from  whatever  cause,  found  unavailing.  If  the 
greatest  moralist  of  his  age  and  nation  was  oi)liged  at  length  to  seek 
repose  in  the  same  free  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  which  pardoned  the 
thief  upon  the  cross,  who  that  knows  his  own  heart  will  henceforth 
venture  to  glory  in  himself?  The  conscience  may  indeed  be  seared; 
we  may  not  feel  as  Johnson  felt ;  we  may  be  ignorant  both  of  God 
and  of  ourselves ;  and  thus,  for  want  of  knowing  or  believing  our 
spiritual  danger,  we  may  leave  the  world  with  a  false  tranquillity,  and 
enter  the  presence  of  our  Creator  "  with  a  lie  in  our  right  hand." 
This,  however,  is  our  unhappiness,  and  ought  not  to  be  our  boast ; 
for  if  our  minds  were  as  religiously  enlightened,  and  our  hearts  as 
correctly  impressed,  as  Dr.  Johnson's,  we  could  obtain  hope  only 
where  he  obtained  it, — by  "  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus." 

The  case,  however,  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  not  an  exempt  case ;  for 
what  has  been  the  feeling  of  true  Christians  in  every  age,  but  one 
of  a  similar,  though  perhaps  not  always  equally  marked  and  con- 
spicuous, kind  ? 
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loujjlil  to  tell  yoii,  my  dear  children, — loiicrht  to  reveal  to  yon  the  true  condi- 
tion of  my  soul.  Ill  my  state  of  deplorable  blindness  and  ignorance,  sometimes 
I  thonfrlil  tluit  God  did  not  exist,  tliat  he  Avas  only  a.  visionary  being  ;  and  some- 
times confoimdinnr  him  with  the  work  of  his  hands,  I  attrilnited  his  divinity  to  all 
matter.  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God."  I  could  not  deny 
that  tliese  words  of  king  David  had  long  been,  and  perhaps  wore  still,  applicable 
to  nic. 
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But  r(  "ollectln^r  that  the  natural  corruption  of  my  heart,  and  th(;  bad  books 
tlKit  Iliad  read,  were,  in  part,  tlie  cause  of  the  sad  condition  in  vviiioh  I  was,  1 
cannot  refrain  from  attributing  it  still  more,  to  the  iilrjgcs,  the  superstitions 
and  errors,  which  disfigure  Christianity  in  the  Romish  church,  and  which,  by 
disirusting  me,  had  led  me  to  think  that  all  religion  was  only  a  fabrication. 

Such,  tlien,  in  truth,  was  my  religious  state,  and  you  may  well  think,  my  chil- 
dren, that  I  was  not  very  tramiuil  ;  for  it  is  im])ossible  to  bo  so  when  wo  do  not 
rely  on  God.  wlm  is  the  source  of  the  supremo  good  and  true  peace.  I  was  dili- 
gent in  my  business  ;  1  fre(iuented  the  society  of  my  friends  ;  but  my  liearf,  ever 
sighing  for  something  which  was  wanting,  was  never  content ;  my  wandering 
and  agitated  si)irit  found  no  object  which  could  fi.x  and  satisfy  it.  Ennui  pursued 
nic  cver3'whcre,  and  increased  upon  mc.  Oh  !  how  unfortunate,  and  how  much 
to  be  pitied  are  those,  who  arc  without  God,  without  Christ,  and  without  hope  in 
the   world. 

It  was  at  the  heinfht  of  m\'  misery,  that  it  pleased  God  to  have  pity  upon  me, 
and  shcl  abroad  liglit  in  my  mind.  One  evening,  after  my  labor  was  over,  in- 
stead of  returning  to  the  club,  I  was  alone  on  the  promen  ule,  and  remained 
there  till  the  night  was  far  gone.  It  was  a  fine,  clear  moonlight.  Never  liad 
the  expanse  of  heaven  appeared  to  me  so  magnificent ;  never  had  I  felt  more 
disposed  to  reflection.  No,  said  I,  after  having  long  contemplated  the  splendid 
spectacle  I  had  in  view,  no,  mitiirc  is  riot  GodJ^  God  is  distinct  from  nature. 
In  everything  I  behold,  order,  beauty,  and  harmony  are  displayed.  If  the 
IMaker,  who  has  produced  it,  and  whose  power,  knowledge,  and  wisdom  are  so 
strongly  imprinted  on  everything,  is  invisible,  I  feel,  nevertheless,  that  he  ex- 
ists ;  my  reason  and  mv  heart  assure  me  of  it. 

This  conclusion,  wliicli  I  adopted  sincerely,  was  the  result  of  the  reflections 
to  which  I  gave  myself  up,  on  this  beautiful  evening.  Some  days  after,  the 
examination  of  a  watch,  its  springs,  the  different  wheels  upon  which  it  moves, 
again  led  me  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  confirmed  me  forever  in  the  belief  of 
a  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things.  If  this  watch  has  not  made  itself,  but  neces- 
sarily supposes  a  watchmaker,  who  has  prepared  every  part  of  it,  and  has  fitted 
them  all  to  produce  this  motion,  how  much  more  reasonable  is  it,  said  I,  to 
suppose  that  the  universe  has  a  Maker,  who  is  the  Ruler  of  it  .^ 

I  was  no  sooner  persuaded  in  my  heart  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  than  I 
trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  his  attributes,  and  of  my  relation  to  him.  The 
feeling  of  my  unv.-orthincss  and  my  sins  deeply  affected  me.  In  recalling  so 
many  years,  passed  in  forgetfuhiess  of  this  great  God,  in  indifference,  or  a  culpa- 
ble infidelity,  I  thought  that  certainly  I  must  be  in  his  eyes  the  most  ungrateful 
and  sinful  of  his  creatures. 

Soon  I  felt  a  desire  to  become  better,  and  to  prescribe  to  myself  a  plan  of 
conduct  not  unworthy  of  one  who  felt,  that  the  eyes  of  God  were  upon  him. 
Then,  after  many  efforts  and  attempts  to  recal  the  finest  maxims  of  wisdom, 
and  the  best  rules  of  virtue  which  had  struck  mc  in  my  readings,  and  which  I 
was  decided  to  adopt  and  put  in  practice  ;  then,  I  say,  I  took  the  resolution  of 
examining  what  moral  precepts  the  New  Testament  contained,  and  whether  it 
would  afford  me  the  rules  which  I  desired,  to  direct  my  conduct. 

This  was  the  motive,  which  induced  me  to  have  recourse  to  my  Testament  the 
second  time,  and  undertake  a  fourth  rcadino-. 

I  wish,  my  dear  children,  that  I  could  here  retrace  all  the  impressions  which 
the  eternal  word  of  God  made  upon  my  heart ;  for,  at  this  time,  I  acknowledged 
it  for  what  it  really  is,  the  revelation  of  sovereign  wisdom,  the  faithful  expression 
of  the  divine  will,  the  letter  of  a  tender  and  merciful  Father,  addressed  to  his 
ungrateful  and  rebellious  children,  inviting  them  to  return  and  be  happj'  with 
him.  I  wish  I  could  retrace  all  the  impressions  which  this  divine  word  pro- 
duced on  my  heart,  and  to  omit  none  of  the  reflections  which  I  made,  the 
lively  emotions  I  experienced,  and  the  sentiments  I  derived  from  it,  which  I 
hope  may  endure  forever. 

I  was  like  a  man  who,  born  blind,  and  having  always  been  in  profound  dark- 
ness, should  receive  his  sijrht  in  the  midst  of  a  s])lendid  apartment  enlightened 
by  a  magnificent  lustre  of  chrystal,  suspended  fr(mi  the  ceiling,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  lights  around.     I  felt  at  least  something  analogous  to^what  such  a  man 

*  This  was,  for  some  time,  my  opinion. 
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would  experience,  if  such  an  event  could  happen.     How  beautiful  and  resplen- 
dent did  the  ligjit  of  the  Gospel  appear  to  me  I 

I  sought  morality  ;  and  there  I  found  the  most  simple,  clear,  and  perfect  sys- 
tem of  morality  ever  described.  I  sought  rules  of  conduct ;  and  found  them, 
for  every  case  which  could  be  presented  in  life !  As  a  son,  brother,  father, 
friend,  subject,  ruler, — as  an  artisan,  a  man,  and  a  reasonable  creature — all  my 
duties,  according  to  my  various  relations,  were  presented  to  me  in  a  manner 
which  I  thought  admirable.  There  was  not  one  moral  obligation,  for  which 
I  did  "not  find  a  precept ;  not  one  precept,  which  was  not  accompanied  by  its 
motive  ;  and  not  one  motive,  which  did  not  appear  to  me  dictated  by  reason,  or 
given  from  an  authority  against  which  I  felt  1  could  not  object. 

I  remarked  two  kinds  of  precepts,  which,  although  tending  to  the  same  object, 
that  is,  perfection,  had  a  different  effect  upon  me.  The  positive  precepts  gave 
ine  an  idea  of  the  high  degree  of  sanctity  to  which  a  man,  who  had  always  fol- 
lowed them  without  any  violation  miglit  have  attained  ;  and  the  negative  pre- 
cepts compelling  me  more  particularly  to  reflect  on  myself,  filled  me  more  and 
more  with  a  sense  of  my  corruption,  which  they  displayed  to  me,  and  convinced 
me,  that  those  wlio  had  given  such  precepts  must  certainly  have  had  a  great 
knowledge  of  my  heart,  and  of  the  human  heart  in  general. 

Who,  then,  are  the  men  who  wrote  this  book  ?  said  I.  And  after  considering 
that  they  were  only  poor  artisans,  like  myself,  without  education,  and  without 
learning,  I  demanded  whence  then  did  tax  gatherers,  fishermen,  and  tent  makers 
derive  so  much  penetration,  science  and  wisdom  ?  Ah  !  said  I,  here  is  a  problem 
which  cannot  be  resolved  but  by  admitting  as  true,  what  they  themselves  assert, 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  given  them,  and  directed  their  pen  :  and  that  all  which 
they  have  written  is  divinely  inspired. 

Such,  my  children,  was  the  conclusion  to  which  I  was  led  by  the  examination 
of  the  morality  contained  in  the  Gospel.  It  was  thus  that  I  acknowledged  the 
divinity  of  the  New  Testament,  and  was  in  the  way  to  become  a  Christian. 

In  effect,  having  once  felt  and  acknowledged  the  inspiration  of  the  Gospel,  I 
was  not  slow  to  recognize,  by  means  of  reasoning,  and  soon  by  my  own  experi- 
ence, the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  doctrines  which  form  its  basis.  If  God  in- 
spired the  apostles  to  enable  them  to  give  to  the  world  the  purest  and  most  per- 
fect morality  which  could  be  conceived,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  have 
abandoned  them  to  themselves  in  the  rest  of  their  writings,  and  have  permitted 
error  or  imposture  to  be  mingled  and  confounded  with  truth  .'  No,  from  the  same 
fountain  cannot  flow  sweet  water  and  bitter.  The  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
being  evidently  divine,  its  doctrines  must  be  equally  so.  This  reasoning  appear- 
ed to  me  irrefragable,  and  I  received  with  entire  confidence  everything  contain- 
ed in  the  New  Testament,  as  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  truth. 

Then,  Jesus  Christ,  his  history,  his  divine  character,  the  end  of  his  coming  into 
the  world,  his  miracles,  sufferings,  and  death,  drew  and  fixed  my  attention.  At 
the  recital  of  his  passion,  which  I  had  read  without  interest  till  then,  my  heart  was 
almost  broken,  and  rivers  of  tears  flowed  from  my  eyes.  At  length,  I  felt  such 
an  agreement  between  the  wants  of  my  soul,  sinful,  and  deprived  of  peace  and 
consolation,  and  the  work  which  the  Saviour  had  accomj)lished  by  dying  on  the 
cross,  that  I  no  longer  doubted  that  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  were  addressed 
to  me  personally.  I  then  believed  that  Christ  was  sacrificed  for  me,  and  for  me 
individually,  to  expiate  my  sins  and  reconcile  me  to  God.  And  from  that  mo- 
ment, the  remembrance  of  which  will  forever  live  in  my  mind,  the  truth  was  con- 
firmed to  my  heart.  From  that  moment,  I  have  never  ceased  to  enjoy  an  inward 
peace,  of  which  I  believe  faith  in  Jesus  our  Saviour  is  the  only  source  ;  peace, 
which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away,  and  which  I  felt  was  alone  able 
to  sustain  and  fortify  man,  in  all  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  life,  as  I  have  several 
times  experienced  since  my  conversion  to  the  Gospel. 

Behold,  sinner  and  prodigal  son  as  I  was,  how  our  heavenly  Father  came  near 
to  me,  and  received  me  in  the  arms  of  his  mercy.  Behold,  how  he  led  me  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  free  and  heavenly  gift,  which  I  acknowledge  I  owe  only  to  his 
pure  grace,  being  entirely  unworthy  in  myself,  and  having  done  nothing  to  merit 
it.  It  is  tjiis  God  of  goodness,  who  has  done  all  for  me.  He  conunenced,  carried 
on,  and  I  hope  will  ))erfcct,  the  work  of  my  salvation  to  eternity.  AV'ithuiit  his 
intervention,  that  is,  without  the  assistance  of  his  Spirit,  acting  on  the  heart, 
there  cannot  be  a  true  conversion.  Not  only  do  I  believe  hicn  the  author  of  tlie 
change  I  have  experienced,  but,  with  thankfulness,  I  attribute  to  him  my  being 
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led,  as  it  were  by  the  hand,  into  the  reformed  church,  in  which  I  have  the  hap- 
piness to  be,  in  the  manner  lam  goin^  to  relate  to  you. 

Having,  as  I  have  already  said,  found  peace  and  joy  in  the  word  of  God,  which 
I  had  received  in  my  heart,  I  very  soon  felt  the  desire  and  necessity  of  knowing 
Christians  according  to  the  Gospel.  I  was  very  certain  tliat  there  must  be  some, 
because  the  Saviour  has  promised  that  the  powers  of  hell  shall  never  prevail 
against  his  church.  But  not  finding  them  in  the  Romish  church,  which  offered 
only  a  Christianity,  traditional,  degenerate  and  corrupt,  as  much  in  doctrine  as  in 
worsliip,  my  difficulty  was  extreme,  to  discover  Christians  such  as  I  desired. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  inquired  if  these  might  not  be  the  Protestants. 
But  at  first  I  repelled  this  thought.  The  prejudices  of  my  childhood  prevented 
my  indulging  it.  In  places,  which  are  inhabited  only  by  Catholics,  and  where 
tlie  religious  principles  and  the  worship  of  reformed  Christians  are  but  little 
known,  the  word  Protestant  is,  with  many,  synonymous  with  heretic,  excomnm- 
nicated  person,  impious,  and  condemned.  The  people  are  generally  imbued  with 
these  prejudices,  which  some  men  seek  only  too  much  to  spread  abroad  and 
maintain.  Being  myself  under  their  influence,  I  could  not  at  first  admit  the 
thoughts  that  they  were  the  true  Christians  that  I  sought. 

Nevertheless,  the  thought  soon  returned  to  me  ;  and  recalling  this  declaration 
of  St.  Paul,  "  All  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  shall  suffer  persecution," 
It  may  be,  said  I,  tiiat  the  Protestants  are  calumniated  precisely  because  their 
religion  is  more  conformed  to  the  Gospel.  Many  other  passages  of  Scripture 
came  into  my  mind,  and  led  me  to  think  my  supposition  was  well  founded.  I  re- 
solved to  neglect  nothing  to  remove  my  doubts  with  regard  to  it. 

There  being  no  Protestants  in  our  city,  nor  in  the  neighborhood,  whom  I 
could  examine  or  consult,  I  wrote  to  the  only  person  whom  I  knew  to  belong  to 
tliat  communion.  Though  I  had  not  the  honor  of  knowing  her,  or  of  being 
known  to  her,  I  took  the  liberty  of  requesting  her  to  inform  me  when  her  pastor 
would  come  to  visit  her,  expressing  the  desire  which  I  had  of  consulting  him, 
on  a  very  important  subject.  Either  this  person  did  not  understand  my  let- 
ter, or  from  some  other  reason,  she  answered  me  in  a  manner  very  civil,  but 
which  did  not  satisfy  me  on  the  point  which  most  interested  me. 

I  waited  patiently,  for  some  time,  and  applied  myself  to  reading  and  meditating 
upon  the  divine  word,  now  become  as  food  necessary  to  my  soul.  In  all  my 
prayers,  I  entreated  the  Lord  tlnit  he  would  deign  to  make  known  to  me  the  faith- 
ful Christians  who  composed  his  church,  and  to  join  me  to  their  communion. 
The  feeling  of  the  signal  mercies  which  I  had  already  received,  did  not  permit 
me  to  doubt  that  my  divine  benefactor  would  grant  me  also  what  I  asked,  if  it 
was  necessary,  and  in  the  most  proper  time.  This  confidence  rendered  me  tran- 
quil ;  but  it  did  not  prevent  my  desiring  to  know  the  religious  character  of  the 
Protestants. 

One  day,  this  desire  became  stronger  than  ever,  and  degenerated  into  actual  im- 
patience. I  tiiought  I  was  unfortunate  in  being  alone,  unconnected,  not  hav- 
ing any  one  with  whom  I  could  converse  on  my  dearest  interests.  I  believe  that 
I  would  have  gone  a  hundred  leagues  to  find  any  one  who  believed  or  thouglit  as 
I  did.  It  was  in  a  moment  of  sadness  and  ennui,  and  when  I  was  ready  to  finish 
my  daily  labor,  and  go  home  to  supper,  that  the  thought  occurred  to  me  of  con- 
sulting my  wife,  and  I  had  a  presentiment  that  I  should  througli  her  discover 
what  I  wanted  to  know.  She  is,  you  know,  from  Libos  ;  and  in  this  city  and  its 
environs  I  recollected  I  had  heard  that  there  were  Protestants. 

After  we  had  taken  our  repast,  and  were  seated  by  the  fire,  eacii  at  a  corner  of 
the  hearth,  I  began  to  interrogate  her,  while  she  was  spinning,  and  this  is  nearly 
word  for  word  the  conversation  which  passed  between  us. 

Tell  me,  Annette,  said  I,  have  you  ever  heard,  that  there  are  a  good  many 
Protestants  at  Libos  and  in  the  environs  ? 

Yes,  Bayssiere,  there  are,  said  she.  They  are  very  numerous,  but  a  good  deal 
scattered  throughout  the  country. 

Do  you  know  any  of  them  personally .'  have  you  spoken  to  them  .'  have  you 
been  at  their  houses  .•" 

Certainly  ;  I  know  many  families.  I  know  Mr.  so  and  so,  (I  suppress  the 
names  ;)  I  have  worked  and  eaten  at  their  iiouses,  and  have  often  seen  them. 

You  can,  then,  tell  me  what  sort  of  people  they  are,  what  is  their  character, 
and  how  they  conduct. 

Oh  !  yes.     I  can  assure  you  they  arcthe  most  honest  people  in  the  world,  es- 
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limable  men,  wlio  make  themselves  beloved  and  respected.  I  have  never  heard 
anytliing  but  good  of  those  I  know,  and  tlieir  conduct  has  always  appeared  to  me 
irreproachable. 

I  continued  to  interrogate  your  mother  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Protestants 
educated  their  children,  and  behaved  towards  their  domestics,  towards  strangers, 
and  the  poor.  1  inquired  if  domestic  peace  reigned  in  their  houses,  and  how  the 
fathers  and  mothers,  the  brothers  and  sisters  conducted  towards  each  other.  All 
her  answers  tended  to  convince  me  that  tlxe  Protestants  lived  under  the  influence 
of  the  word  of  God  ;  and  at  each  trait  which  she  mentioned,  without  suspect- 
ing the  value  which  I  attached  to  it,  I  said  to  myself,  Well!  evangelical  mo- 
rality ! 

When  I  had  exhausted  this  subject,  I  interrogated  her  on  another.  IIoW  do 
the  Protestants  pass  the  Sundays  and  holydays  .'  said  I.  Distant  as  they 
are  from  each  other,  and  from  their  church,  they  cannot  meet  together  to  pray 
to  God ;  do  they  live  without  worship  .-' 

No,  certainly,  they  do  not  live  without  public  worship.  Distant  as  they  are 
from  each  other,  and  from  their  minister,  they  indeed  cannot  assemble  every 
Sunday;  but  they  have  a  church  in  tJie  country,  where  tliey  meet  together 
several  times  in  the  3'ear.  I  believe  it  is  even  every  month,  and  they  pray  at 
their  own  houses  the  other  days. 

Ah  !  have  they  a  church  at  Libos  ^ 

Yes,  a  league  from  Libos,  in  a  place  called  Lustrac,  on  the  border  of  Lot. 

I  should  be  very  carious,  said  I,  to  know  \\o\v  they  conduct  their  worship,  or 
what  they  do  when  they  are  in  church. 

I  can  tell  you  then,  said  your  mother,  for  I  have  been  present  at  one  of  their 
meetings. 

Indeed,  you  have  been  present  !  tell  me  then  what  3-ou  know  of  it. 

1  will  then  first  tell  you,  that  their  church  is  neither  large,  nor  fine.  It  is 
without  altar,  without  cha|)el,  without  iinagcs,  without  any  ornament.  Jt 
docs  not  in  anything  resemble  our  churches.  There  are  four  walls  decently 
whitewashed.  At  the  end  is  a  pulpit  like  that  from  wliich  our  priests  deliver 
their  sermons.  Before  the  pulpit  is  a  table,  and  around  it  an  enclosure  formed 
of  benches,  where  they  told  me  tliat  t.lie  chief  persons  sit.  The  rest  of  tjio 
church  is  furnished  with  other  benches,  placed  in  order,  on  which  the  people; 
seat  themselves  as  they  come  in.  I  observed  that  the  greater  part,  Ijefon; 
sitting  down,  leaned  upon  the  back  of  the  bench  before  them,  and  appeared  to 
be  engaged  in  prayer. 

And  when  they  were  assembled,  what  did  they  do  't  for  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Protestants  are  what  I  most  desire  to  know. 

Indeed,  I  did  not  perceive  anything  remarkable  in  their  ceremonies ;  I  do  not 
even  think  they  have  any.  Their  worship  was  as  simple,  as  their  church 
appeared  to  me.  When  the  congregation  Avere  assembled,  one  of  the  elders 
mounted  the  pulpit,  and  prayed  Vv'ith  a  loud  voice,  and  in  French.  Then, 
liaving  said  tliat  he  was  going  to  read  the  word  of  God,  and  re<piested  them  to 
Jiear  him  with  attention,  he  read  for  some  time  from  a  great  book,  which  they 
told  me  was  the  Holy  Bible.  He  then  took  another  book,  and  said  he  was 
going  to  read  the  connnands  of  God.  Then  every  body  rose,  and  listened 
in  profound  silence.  After  he  had  finished  reading,  he  descended  from  the 
pulpit,  and  the  minister  entered  it. 

Well,  what  did  the  minister  do  'i 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  relate  the  wliole.  I  should  need  a  good  memory  to 
retain  ail  he  said.  I  remendier  this,  that  lie  began  by  inviting  the  ass<'mbly  to 
to  confess  their  sins  to  God,  that  he  made  good  prayers,  and  [)reached  a  sermon 
to  which  I  listened  with  pleasure;  but  which  1  have  forgotten.  I  remember, 
besides,  that  during  the  long  time  the  minister  spoke,  there  was  no  noise 
nor  motion  in  tlie  church,  and  that  it  seemed  as  if  every  bod}'  had  the  same 
feelings.     This  struck  me. 

In  this  description,  though  imperfect,  of  the  reformed  worship,  I  thought  I, 
recognize  d  the  simiilieity  wliicli  eliaracterized  the  wor^;hip  of  the  lirst  Chris- 
tians; and  when  your  mother  had  fmislied  speaking,  1  snid  to  myself.  This  is 
the  religion  of  the  Acts  ! 

(To  lie  roiichidrd  in  our  iicxl) 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

THE      RIGHTS      AND     DUTIES     OF      DIFFERENT     DENOMINATIONS 

OF     CHRISTIANS. 

(Continued  from  p.  176.) 

By  Christian  denominations  I  mean,  those  who  admit  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  its  fundamental  doctrines,  and  afford  credible 
evidence  of  piety.  Churches,  composed  of  persons  of  this  de- 
scription, bearing  different  names,  are  extended,  and  are  extending, 
through  our  land.  Within  the  city,  and  in  the  country,  they  exist, 
in  the  same  local  limits ;  and  are  continually,  by  their  activity, 
exerting  a  beneficial  influence.  These  considerations  render  it 
important  that  the  rights  of  each  denomination  should  be  under- 
stood, both  by  itself  and  by  other  denominations.  For,  as  in  a 
civdl  respect,  the  States  constitute  a  nation,  and  yet  each  State 
possesses  its  own  independent  rights ;  in  like  manner,  though  the 
churches  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  one  body,  they  are  many 
members,  possessing  their  own  independent  rights. 

1 .  Every  Christian  denomination  has  a  perfect  right  to  avail 
itself  of  its  own  resources,  numbers,  wealth  and  enterprise. 

AH  these  are  pro\ndential  advantages,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
pious,  by  our  merciful  Creator,  as  constituting  the  talents  which  they 
are  to  occupy  till  he  come.  Those  who  have  ten  talents,  in  these 
respects,  have  nodiing  to  boast  of,  possessing  nothing  but  what  they 
have  received  ;  and  those  who  possess  but  five,  or  two,  or  one, 
have  no  cause  for  murmuring  or  envy.  It  is  God  who  has  made 
the  distribution ;  and  has  he  not  a  right  to  do  what  he  will  with 
his  own  ?     Shall  our  eye  be  evil,  because  he  is  good  ? 

In  some  districts  of  the  United  States,  the  Congregationalists 
have  had  the  ascendency  ;  and  in  others,  the  Presbyterians  ;  and 
in  others,  the  Baptists  ;  while  in  one  State,  the  Friends  led  the 
way ;  and  in   some  places,  the   Methodists ;    and   in   others,  the 
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Episcopalians.     There  are,  in  the  different  denominations,  various 
degrees  of  talent,  wealth,  and  zeal.     Some  have  peculiar  facilities 
for   acquiring  influence  with  one   class  of  the  community,   and 
'some,  with  another  class.     To  all  this  variety  of  relative  advan- 
tage, each  denomination  is  entitled,  upon  principles  of  religious 
liberty,  as  really  as  men  are  entitled  to  their  various  civil  rights. 
And,  on  the  same  principles,  each  denomination  has  a  right  to 
avail  itself  of  its  peculiar  advantages,  provided  it  does  not  en- 
croach upon  the  rights  of  others.     Especially  is  each  denomina- 
tion, in  the   exercise  of  its  rights,  at  perfect  liberty  to  state  its 
views  and  arguments  on  all  those  points  in  which  it  differs  from 
other  denominations,  and  to  illustrate  and  defend  them,  in  conver- 
sation, and  from  the  pulpit,  and  from  the  press.     The  exercise  of 
this  right  is  regarded,   sometimes,   as  an  indecorum,  and   as  an 
attack  upon  other  denominations.     But  if  it  be  limited  to  direct, 
candid  statement  and  argument,  without  asperity,  or  any  invidious 
language,  it  is  not  an  attack  upon  any  denomination.    It  is  giving  a 
reason  for  our  own  faith,  and  contending  for  it  earnestly,  as  we  are 
required  to  do ;  and  is  one  of  the  ways  employed  by  Providence, 
to  invigorate  sanctified  intellect,  and  elicit  truth.     No  one  has  any 
cause  to  complain  that  the  Episcopalian  attempts  to  establish  the 
superiority  of  bishops  to  presbyters  ;   nor  that  the   Presbyterian 
attempts  to  establish  ministerial  parity.     The   Bapdst  gives  no 
just  cause  of  offence  in  publishing  his  peculiar  views  on   baptism 
and  church  order  ;   nor  the  Congregationalist,   in  publishing    in 
opposition  to  those  views.     All  may  conduct  their   discussions  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  an  offence  ;  but  all  may  conduct 
them  without  any  such  provocation,  in  the  regular  exercise  of  their 
own  rights  of  edification  and  self-defence.    Much  causeless  offence 
is  taken  in  such  cases  from  not  understanding  each  other's  rights, 
or  from  an  unwillingness  that  they  should  be  enjoyed  impartially 
by  all.     One  limitation  only  is  required  in  the   exercise  of  these 
adventidous  rights.     They  are  to  be  confined  to  the  use  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  power,  wholly  exclusive  of  all  legislative  and 
political  influence.      If  one  denomination,   availing  itself  of  any 
adventitious  influence,  should  attempt  to  augment  its  own  power, 
and  cripple  the  power  of  other  sects,  by  legislation,  this  would  be 
an  injustice  not  to  be  endured  ;  because,  however  Christians  may 
seek  their  prosperity  by  legislation  when  they  are  all  of  one  way, 
as  the  fathers  of  New  England  did,  yet,  when  other  denominations 
have  arisen,  and  multiplied,  no  such  legislaUve  favoritism  can  be 
allowed.     As  all  contribute  according  to  their  property,  to  support 
the  civil  government,  diey  have  a  right  to   expect  from  it,  exact 
and  equal  justice. 

2.    Each  denomination  has  a  right  to  promote,  directly  and 
earnestly,  its  own  prosperity. 

It  has  a  right  to  train  up  children  with  a  designed  reference  to 
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their  continuance  in  the  way  of  their  fathers ;  and  to  provide  and 
multiply  such  a  ministry  as  it  approves ;  and  to  make  such  chari- 
table disposition  of  the  time,  talents  and  property,  of  its  members, 
as  they  approve,  and  as  is  likely  to  give  their  denomination  weight 
and  influence  in  society. 

All  men  are  bound  to  promote  earnestly  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  some  form.  But  when,  in  the  exercise  of  religious  lib- 
erty, men  are  fully  persuaded  in  the  same  mind  and  judgment, 
then  they  have  a  right  to  direct  their  combined  energies  to  the 
promotion  of  religion  in  that  particular  way  which  is  most  pleas- 
ing and  edifying  to  them.  This  is  not  selfishness.  One  de- 
nomination has  no  clmm  on  another  for  aid,  more  than  one 
farmer  has  claims  on  another  for  his  time  and  money.  They 
have  separated  from  others,  and  united  among  themselves,  from 
motives  of  choice  and  conscience  ;  and  they  are  at  liberty  to  seek, 
directly  and  earnestly,  the  prosperity  of  their  own  denomination. 

There  is,  I  am  aware,  a  feeling  in  many,  that  ministers,  and 
others  who  exert  themselves  for  the  prosperity  of  their  own  sect, 
are  narrow-minded  and  selfish.  It  may  just  as  well  be  said  that 
the  farmer  is  narrow-minded  and  selfish,  who  exerts  himself  to 
bring  his  own  farm  into  a  productive  state.  Christians  may  exert 
themselves  selfishly  for  their  particular  denomination  ;  but  they 
may  also  exert  themselves,  with  equal  earnestness,  benevolently. 
The  division  of  labor  is  the  life  of  secular  prosperity ;  and 
God,  in  his  providence,  avails  himself  of  the  same  principle  in 
permitting  the  existence  of  different  denominations.  There  is 
but  one  limitation  to  the  exercise  of  this  right  which,  at  the 
present,  occurs  to  us.  One  denomination  has  no  right  to  in- 
termeddle with  those,  who,  in  any  proper  sense,  may  be  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  another  denomination.  The  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.  We  may  not  dispossess  a  man  in  civil  so- 
ciety of  the  fruit  of  his  labor  for  our  own  emolument.  And,  in 
rehgious  associations,  each  has  a  perfect  right  to  the  fruit  of  its 
own  labor;  and,  though  every  man  has  a  natural  right  to  withdraw 
from  his  denomination,  no  other  denomination  has  a  right  to  entice 
him  to  do  it,  in  any  other  manner  than  by  letting  its  light  shine,  in 
its  own   proper  sphere. 

It  would  be  wrong  for  two  churches  of  the  same  denomination 
to  endeavor  by  stealth  to  supplant  each  other.  It  would  create 
an  insecurity  which  would  destroy  all  confidence,  and  a  collision 
of  interests  which  would  destroy  all  friendship  ;  and,  as  men  are 
constituted,  it  would  produce  provocation  which  would  end  in 
wrath,  and  strife,  and  evil  speaking,  inconsistent  with  Christian 
fellowship,  and  injurious  to  the  general  interests  of  Christ's  king- 
dom. For  the  same  reason,  it  is  wrong  for  different  denomina- 
tions of  Christians,  to  endeavor  to  supplant  each  other  by  stealth. 
The  entire  population  in  a  Christian  land,  which  is  unconnected 
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with  any  denomination,  may  well  attract  the  benevolent  enter- 
prise of  all  denominations ;  and  in  gathering  these  into  the  fold 
of  Christ,  each  denomination  may  make  full  proof  of  its  zeal, 
enterprise,  numbers,  piety  or  wealth.  The  world,  also,  is  open 
before  us  ;  and  in  our  judgment,  happy,  thrice  happy,  is  that  de- 
nomination who  will  be  able  to  present  the  largest  portion  of 
mankind  rescued  from  idolatry,  and  reconciled  to  God,  by  its 
benevolent  exertions.  And  we  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope,  that 
the  time  is  at  hand,  when  the  entire  zeal  of  Christian  denomina- 
tions will  be  turned  away  from  pitiful,  selfish,  irritating  efibrts 
to  proselyte  from  each  other  ;  and  will  flow  forth,  in  deej)  and  co- 
pious streams  of  benevolence,  to  proselyte  the  world,  from  the  wor- 
ship of  idols,  to  the  worship  of  the  living  God. 

It  was  upon  this  principle,  of  not  interfering  with  others  in  the 
benevolent  effort  to  build  up  the  cause  of  Christ,  that  Paul  kept 
himself  aloof  from  the  places  where  the  other  apostles  had  la- 
bored and  planted  churches ;  and  that  the  prohibition  was  given 
to  ministers  and  Christians,  when  all  were  of  one  denomination, 
not  to  be  busybodies  in  other  men's  matters.  Indeed,  this  is 
a  rule,  the  violation  of  which,  every  man  condemns,  however 
much  he  may  violate  it  towards  others,  when  the  violation  of  it  is 
made  to  bear  against  his  own  society  or  denomination.  Should 
a  Congregational  minister  go  into  a  peaceable  and  welh  ordered 
Baptist,  or  Methodist,  or  Episcopal  society,  and  endeavor  to  plant 
the  seeds  of  doubt,  ahenaiion,  and  schism,  in  the  bosom  of  those 
happy  communities,  he  would  be  considered,  and  justly,  as  viola- 
ting the  rules  of  the  Gospel. 

3.  It  is  a  right  of  Christian  denominations,  being  fully  per- 
suaded in  their  own  minds,  to  he  steadfast  and  immoveable  in  their 
oion  way. 

Because  under  every  modification  of  Christian  doctrine  or  form 
of  Christian  worship,  men  may  be  pious  and  accepted  of  God,  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  denominations  embrace  the  truth  equally  ; 
or  that,  in  ehher  way  there  is  the  same  probability  that  men  will  be 
converted,  or  that  they  will  be  equally  edified  for  heaven.  It 
is  our  duty  to  choose  our  denomination,  and  then,  fully  persuaded 
in  our  own  mind,  to  worship  God  in  it,  in  sincerity  and  in  truth. 
Some,  supposing  it  to  be  a  matter  of  httle  consequence,  to  what 
denomination  they  belong,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  any. 
Today  they  are  here,  and  tomorrow  there.  But  life  is  too  short 
for  a  man  to  live  long  undecided  in  what  way  he  will  worship 
God,  and  promote  actively  his  visible  kingdom  on  earth  ;  and  is  too 
short,  also,  for  a  man  to  be  changing  often  from  one  way  of  worship 
to  another.  For  the  unstable  as  water,  are  not  those  who 
excel,  ehher  in  personal  piety,  or  public  usefulness.  Besides,  if 
a  tree  will  produce  just  as  good  fruit,  and  just  as  much,  in  one 
vineyard  as  in  another ;  it  does  not  follow,  that  it  ought,  every 
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year,  to  be  plucked  up  by  tbe  roots,  and  set  out  in  another  vine- 
yard. Such  emigratins;  trees  would  soon  become  trees  without 
fruit,  twice  dead,  plucked  up  by  the  roots. 

The  result  of  our  observation,  in  the  course  of  a  short  life,  is, 
that  the  men  who  are  so  catholic  as  to  feel  no  preference  for  any 
particular  denomination,  but  love  all  alike,  praying  and  hearing,  a 
little  here,  and  a  little  there,  and  not  much  anywhere,  are,  in 
fact,  men  of  no  religious  principle,  and  are  only  making  merchan- 
dise of  dicir  religion,  to  answer  the  purposes  of  secular  gain,  or 
a  low  ambition.  There  is  a  fish  in  the  ocean,  which  never 
continues  in  one  stay,  but  floats  up  and  down  with  the  tide,  and 
bites  only  as  it  happens  to  meet  a  hook  which  is  baited.  Now 
diese  tide-fish  in  a  religious  community,  who  are  everywhere 
and  nowhere,  and  bite  only  as  the  tide  suits,  and  the  hook  is 
baited,  are  of  litde  value  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  in  any  form. 
They  seek  their  own  selves,  not  Jesus  Christ.  The  interests  of 
religion  are  promoted  by  a  precision  of  faith,  and  a  decision 
of  friendship  and  profession,  in  some  form  of  public  worship. 
This  steadfastness  of  character,  when  it  hinders  the  invasions  of 
proselyting  zeal,  is  sometimes  denominated  stubborness,  prejudice, 
and  bigotry.  But  it  is  neither.  It  is  a  full  persuasion  of  what  is 
right,  which  every  man  owes  to  his  own  soul,  and  to  his  children, 
and  to  his  God. 

Such  are  the  Rights  of  Chrisdan  denominations.     The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  relative  duties  which  they  owe  to  each  other. 

1.     Theij  are  called  to  the  exercise  of  mutual  benevolence,  or 
good  icill. 

This  is  obligatory  upon  individuals  unallied  by  the  ties  of  civil 
association,  and  upon  all  the  members  of  civil  communities,  and 
€ven  upon  enemies.  It  is  that  charity  which  is  the  bond  of  per- 
fectness,  i.  e.  the  temper  which  constitutes  perfect  society.  Its 
obligation  results  from  our  relations  to  each  other  as  intelligent 
beings,  and  our  capacities  of  enjoyment  and  usefulness ;  and 
exists,  independent  of  personal  character  and  individual  desert. 
The  glorious  God,  who  is  love,  has  set  us  the  example.  He  feels 
benevolently  toward  his  sinful  family,  and  has  given  his  Son  to  die 
for  us  all,  and  sends  down  his  blessings  upon  the  evil  and  the 
unthankful.  In  the  exercise  of  such  benevolence  toward  all  men, 
even  enemies,  Jesus  Christ  has  bound  us  by  his  precept  and  by 
bis  example.  But  surely,  on  becoming  Christians,  we  do  not 
shake  off  these  obligations  of  universal  benevolence.  It  is  the 
very  object  of  die  Gospel  to  revive  it  in  our  hearts,  and  of  sancti- 
fication  to  perfect  it  under  every  form  which  the  Christian  church 
assumes.  That  benevolent  regard,  then,  which  Christians  owe  to 
all  men,  and  even  to  enemies,  they  do  most  certainly  owe  to 
each  other.  Under  tlie  influence  of  this  general  benevolence, 
each  Christian  denomination  is  bound  to  regard  with  pleasure  the 
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regular  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  other  Christian  denominations; 
and  each  is  bound  to  render  to  the  others,  all  assistance,  when 
there  is  an  opportunity,  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  its  own 
lawful  preservation  and  prosperity.  Benevolence  requires  us  to 
do  good  unto  all  men,  and  even  unto  enemies,  as  we  have  oppor- 
tunity, but  especially  to  those  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith, 

2.  Christian  denominations  are  hound  to  regard  each  other 
with  complacency. 

Those  feelings  which  we  are  bound  to  cultivate  toward  individual 
Christians,  whom  we  acknowledge  as  such,  we  are  bound  to  culti- 
vate towards  churches  which  we  allow  to  be  churches  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  We  may  perceive  in  individual  Christians,  defects 
of  character,  which  we  cannot  regard  with  complacency  ;  but  this 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  regard  with  approbation  whatever 
excellent  traits  of  character  we  may  perceive.  And  we  may  see 
in  other  denominations,  what  to  us  may  seem  defects  in  organiza- 
tion and  in  practice  ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  withhold 
from  them  the  tribute  of  brotherly  love  for  those  things  which  are 
true,  and  excellent,  and  of  good  report.  The  disciples  judged,  that 
because  a  man,  whom  they  found  casting  out  devils,  followed  not 
them,  therefore  they  were  to  regard  him  as  an  enemy  ;  but  Jesus 
told  them.  No,  he  is  not  our  enemy.  He  may  not  cast  out  devils  in 
a  manner  as  salutary  as  that  in  which  you  do  it ;  but,  if  he  cast 
them  out  at  all,  he  is  our  friend,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  such. 
Now  no  denomination  regards  another  as  promoting  the  cause  of 
Christ,  in  all  respects,  in  the  best  manner.  All  think  that  their 
way  of  casting  out  devils  is  the  best.  But  Jesus  has  decided  that, 
while  we  may  innocently  indulge  this  partiality  in  our  own  favor, 
we  must  love  one  anodier,  with  a  pure  heart,  fervently.  We  need 
not  feel  complacency  in  each  other's  supposed  defects  ;  but  we 
may,  and  we  must  rejoice,  that  the  Gospel  is  preached,  and  that 
souls  are  saved,  even  though  we  should  think  the  good  done  is 
accomplished  in  a  way  less  perfect  than  our  own.  It  would  be 
a  sad  thing,  if  real  Christians  could  not  be  willing  that  sinners 
should  be  converted  to  God,  and  fitted  for  heaven  in  any  way  but 
the  very  best  way,  i.  e.  in  any  way  but  their  own. 

All  associations  of  men,  affording  credible  evidence  of  piety, 
united  for  the  maintenance  of  God's  worship  and  ordinances,  are 
churches  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  ought,  doubtless,  to  ac- 
knowledge each  other  as  such.  The  general  obligations  of  church 
fellowship  are  unequivocally  revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
nothing,  it  is  admitted,  can  possibly  vacate  this  obligation  when 
real  Christians  are  associated,  except  some  supposed  defects 
in  the  forms  of  their  associations.  But  it  is  a  maxim  perfectly 
obvious,  that  forms  are  important,  only  as  the  means  of  attaining 
an  end;  and  where  they  have  been  employed  with  such  a  de- 
gree of  exactness  as  secures  the  end,  and  all  its  ordinary  bene- 
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fits,  the  end  is  not  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  any  cir- 
cumstantial variety  in  the  forms  by  which  it  is  obtained.  If 
we  were  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  the  case  would  be 
different ;  for  there,  everything  was  local,  and  tj-jiical,  and  ac- 
commodated to  the  state  of  the  world,  and  die  exigencies  of  the 
church,  at  that  time.  Thus,  to  stem  the  tide  of  idolatry  rolling  in 
upon  the  world,  a  temple  must  be  built.  And  there  must  be  dif- 
ferent orders  in  the  priesthood — the  high  priest,  the  common  or 
officiating  priests,  and  the  Levites,  including  one  twelfth  part  of  the 
nation,  without  inheritance,  and  living  on  tythes  and  offerings.  To 
prevent  intrusion  into  the  priest's  office,  and  confusion  of  the 
order,  the  mode  of  consecration  was  indispensable  to  the  validity 
of  the  office.  And,  as  one  object  of  this  worship  of  rites,  was, 
in  a  semi-barbarous  age,  to  hold  men  back  from  idolatry  by  the 
senses,  and  the  power  of  habit ;  and  another,  to  select  as  parts 
of  God's  worship,  things  which  were  an  abomination  in  idol  wor- 
ship ;  and  another,  to  strengthen  the  social  ties,  by  a  convocation 
of  the  nation  at  its  capital  and  temple,  three  times  a  year ;  and  a 
fourth,  to  exhibit  the  strictness  of  the  law,  by  multiplying  rites  and 
ceremonies,  which,  being  the  occasion  of  frequent  trespass,  might 
teach  the  impossibility  of  being  justified  by  the  law,  while  the 
instituted  sacrifices  and  atonements  should  direct  them  to  the 
Messiah  and  his  great  expiation  ; — it  follows,  of  course,  that  great 
stress  must  be  laid  on  forms  and  exact  obedience,  and  that  a  holy 
heart  could  be  no  substitute  for  ceremonial  disobedience.  For, 
by  these  things  the  church  was  then  preserved,  and  the  Gospel 
preached.  But,  when  all  these  ends,  which  gave  to  forms  mere- 
ly such  importance,  are  answered,  and  a  new  dispensation  is  intro- 
duced, whose  distinguishing  feature  is  spirituality,  as  that  of  the 
Jewish  church  was  formality ;  are  we  at  liberty  to  suppose,  that 
the  entire,  unbroken  rigor  of  the  Jewish  system,  in  respect  to 
forms,  is  transferred  to  the  institutions  of  the  Gospel  ?  Nay,  that 
the  abolished  forms  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  are  all  concentrated, 
with  all  their  exclusive,  indispensable  exactness,  on  some  two  or 
three  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Christian  institutions  ?  While  that 
whole  dispensation  of  forms  has  waxed  old  and  vanished  away, 
and  all  the  local  and  providential  ends  have  ceased  for  which  it 
was  once  reared  up,  and  the  importance  of  exactness  in  forms 
created  ;  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  formal  spirit  of  this  entire 
dispensation  is  reduced  to  its  quintessence,  and  poured  into  two 
or  three  rites  of  tlie  Christian  church  ?  insomuch,  that  though  all 
the  ends  of  church  organization  are  answered,  in  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  the  maintenance  of  God's  worship,  the  conversion  of 
sinners,  the  edification  of  believers,  all  is  still  vacated  by  some 
undesigned  mistake  in  the  organization  of  the  church,  the  investiture 
of  its  ministry,  or  the  administration  of  its  rites .''  Our  belief  is, 
that,  under  the  Christian   dispensation,  no  exact  form   of    public 
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worship,  or  of  church  organization,  or  of  clerical  investiture,  or  of 
the  administration  of  ordinances,  or  of  church  government,  has 
been  instituted,  with  such  explicitness,  and  exactness,  and  obligation, 
as  invalidates  the  institutions  or  ordinances,  if  performed  in  any 
other  than  in  that  exact  manner.  There  are,  doubtless,  general 
rules  and  principles,  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  church 
organization,  which  are  to  extend  to  all  countries,  and  all  climes, 
and  to  exist  under  all  forms  of  government.  But  it  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  analogy  of  divine  wisdom,  or  with  the  analogy 
of  the  Gospel,  as  preeminently  a  spiritual  dispensation,  that  forms 
of  uniform,  indispensable  exactness,  should  be  imposed  on  all 
people,  when  the  variety  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
to  operate,  renders  them  easy  in  some  cases,  and  a  yoke  of  bond- 
age in  others ;  or  that  our  Maker  should,  without  any  assignable 
reason  but  his  mere  will,  lay  such  a  stress  on  rites,  which  are  only 
the  means  of  spiritual  good,  as  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
churches  regularly  constituted  so  far  as  spiritual  qualifications 
are  concerned,  merely  on  the  ground  of  some  unintended,  undis- 
covered, ceremonial  defect.  In  our  judgment,  the  hour  has  long 
since  come  which  Jesus  predicted  to  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
when  all  men  who  associate  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
and  who  in  fact  do  worship  him  statedly  in  this  manner,  are,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  churches  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ac- 
knowledged as  such  by  Jesus  himself,  and  to  be  acknowledged 
as  such  by  all  churches  of  every  name,  who  in  like  manner  wor- 
ship God. 

These  remarks  are  made  with  entire  good  will  and  brotherly 
love  towards  Christians  of  those  denominations,  who  regard  the 
ordination  of  our  pastors,  as  vacating  their  authorised  ministry,  or 
the  organization  of  our  churches,  by  wrong  administration  of  bap- 
tism, as  vacating  their  existence  and  powers.  We  regard  these 
things  only  as  indications  that  the  perfect  day,  the  full  light  of  the 
Gospel,  has  not  come,  which  will  come,  and  which,  as  we  be- 
lieve, is  near ;  when  the  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  Zion  shall  see 
eye  to  eye,  and,  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  shall  lift  up  the  voice 
together,  and  sing  praises  to  Him  who  hath  raised  them  up,  and 
caused  them  to  sit  together,  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ. 

But,  while  it  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  duty  which  churches,  com- 
posed of  persons  affording  credible  evidence  of  piety,  owe  to  each 
other,  to  maintain  Christian  fellowship  in  the  ordinances  of  the 
New  Testament ;  no  one  church  has  a  right  to  require  this  of  an- 
other, or  to  censure  or  condemn  another  church,  which  may  not 
be  able  conscientiously  to  do  what,  to  others,  it  may  seem  to  be  its 
duty  to  do.  All  Christians  have  a  right  to  associate  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  ordinances  in  that  form,  and  on  those  conditions,  which  to 
them  appear  scriptural ;  and  no  one  who  cannot  comply  with  these 
conditions  has  any  cause  to  complain.    If  there  were  no  other  church 
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in  the  world,  it  wovild  be  different ;  but  seeing  we  may  have  access 
to  churches  which  can  receive  us,  why  should  we  insist  that  others 
should  receive  us  who  cannot  do  it  conscientiously  ?  IjCt  Christian 
denominations  study  the  Bible  on  this  subject  prayerfully,  and  culti- 
vate Christian  fellowship  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  agree,  and 'wait 
patiently  for  the  day,  when  one  Lord,  and  one  faith,  and  one 
baptism,  will  unite,  in  one  blessed  fellowship,  the  entire  family  of 
man.       ,  m 

3.  The  churches  of  our  Lord,  of  different  denominations,  are 
bound  to  unite  their  influence  and  exertions  for  the  promotion  of 
religion  and  morality,  on  all  those  great  points  in  which  they  are 
happily  united. 

'  There  are  many  things  which  different  denominations  cannot 
accomplish  alone,  which  may  be  reached  by  their  united  energies. 
There  is  an'  influence  of  religion  upon  society,  which  no  one  de- 
nomination can  exert — which  the  opposition  of  denominations  to 
each  other  may  hinder,  and  their  union  easily  produce.  Now  it 
is  for  the  interest  of  all  Christian  denominations,  that  the  institu- 
tions of  Christianity  be  regarded  with  respect,  and  be  practically 
observed ;  and  tiie  concurrent  opinion  and  influence  of  all  denomi- 
•  nations  would  go  far  to  create  a  public  opinion  which  no  man 
could  repeal,  or  lightly  disregard.  And  while  this  is  possible,  it  is 
doubtless  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  God,  to  endeavpr  to  bring  the 
judgment  and  conscience  of  the  community  into  a  subjection  to 
.  tlie  laws  of  Christ.  Much  might  be  done  in  this  way  to  prevent 
profane  swearing,  lewdness,  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  all 
those  vices  which  war  against  the  soul. 

Even  the  government  of  the  nation  may  be  made  to  feel  the 
restraining  and  purifying  influence  of  Christian  morality,  and  may 
be  moved,  to  cooperate,  in  its  proper  sphere  and  manner,  in 
strengthening  the  laws  of  Christ,  and  extending  the  empire  of  the 
Gospel.  Why  should  governments  respect  their  constituents,  and 
consult  their  wishes  on  all  subjects,  but  the  subject  of  religion  ? 
God  be  praised  that  they  are  never  to  legislate  for  our  conscien- 
ces. But  if  governments  often  represent  the  vices  of  their  con- 
stituents, and  help  to  destroy  those  religious  liberties  which  they 
are  established  to  protect,  can  any  good  reason  be  assigned  why 
they  should  not  represent  the  virtues  of  their  constituents,  and 
lend  their  influence  to  favor,  iif  their  proper  sphere  and  manner, 
those  religious  institutions  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  civil  liber- 
ty? Rulers  are  generally  disposed  to  treat  with  respect  the  known 
wishes  of  their  constituents;  and  can  the  churches  of  oiy:-  Lord, 
of  different  denominations,  united  in  so  many  points  of  vital  interest, 
forbear  to  combine  their  influence,  and  cause  their  wishes  to  be 
understood  by  their  rulers,  and  not  be  guilty  ?  Why  should  all  the 
moral  influence  of  our  sanctified  nature  be  excluded  ?  No  doubt, 
the  Christian  denominations  of  this  land,  are  called,  by  the  God  of 
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heaven,  to  engage  in  a  great  work  of  pacification,  of  mutual  be- 
nevolence, and  public  usefulness,  of  which,  as  yet,  we  have 
scarcely  formed  a  conception. 


WHICH     SOCIETY    SHALL    YOU    JOIN,    THE     LIBERAL    OR    THE 

^ORTHODOX  ?  ^ 

A  Letter  to  a  Friend. 

[The  following  Letter  was  addressed  to  one,  who,  amid  a  popu- 
lation divided  into  the  fundamentally  opposite  religious  sects,  the 
Orthodox  and  the  Liberal,  had  not  determined  to  which  of  theirr 
he  ought  to  give  his  influence.  The  letter  now  appears  in  print, 
that  all,  who  are  unsettled  in  iheir  opinions  on  the  comparative 
claims  of  the  two  sects,  may  be  aided  in  forming  a  decision  ;  and 
that  every  candid  man,  who  has  joined  the  ranks  of  either  denomi- 
nation, may  be  incited  to  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the 
principles,  and  the  influence,  of  the  system  which  he  has  defended, 
and  may  diligently  inquire  whether  he  has  not  been  opposing  the 
cause  of  God,  and  the  best  interests  of  men. 

As  the  opposers  of  free  investigation  have  loudly  complained  of 
the  practice  of  commending  the  pigty,  and  of  censuring  the  impiety, 
of  any  particular  sect,  the  vniiev  has  been  careful  to  make  no  ap- 
plication of  his  expressions  of  commendation  or  of  censure.  He 
has  simply  stated  the  criteria  of  truth,  and  added  a  few  remarks 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  making  a  just  apphcation.  Such 
an  application  he  invites  both  the  Orthodox  and  the  Liberal  to 
make,  to  their  own,  and  .to  the  opposing,  denomination.  And  he 
earnestly  hopes,  that  every  one  who  regards  truth,  and  fears  God  ; 
and,  especially,  that  every  one  .who  is  now  in  a  state  of  "halting 
between"  the  "two  opinions"  so  diametrically  opposite,  and  sub- 
versive of  each  other,,  will  consider  the  questions  proposed  as 
addressed  to  himself;  and  will,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  answer  them 
definitely  and  correctly  ;  and  that,  then,  he  will  attach  himself  to 
that  religious  society,  whether  the  Universalist  or  Unitarian  on  the 
one  side,  or  the  Orthodox  on  the  otlier,  which  he  thinks  the 
safer  and  the  better.]  » 

Dear  Sir,  You  well  know  that  the  controversy  between 
those  w|jo  style  themselves  Orthodox,  or  Evavgelicol,  and  those 
who  style  themselves  Liheral,  is  becoming,  every  day,  more  prom- 
inent, and  more  important.  Many  who  once  stood  on  neutral 
ground;  and  even  some,  (more  candid  than  the  rest,)  who  once 
fought  in  the  lines,  and  for  the  cause,  of  the  enemies  of  truth  ;  have 
now  left  their  forbidden  stations,  and  become  the  decided  advocates 
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of  what  they  profess  to  regard  as  the  system  of  religion  taught  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  Your  town,  once  so  harmonious,  is  now 
divided  in  religious  opinion.  And,  as  an  emblem  of  the  division, 
two  spires  now  point  up  to  heaven  in  your  delightful  village ;  and 
two  men,  who  style  themselves  ministers  of  Christ,  preach  to  dis- 
tinct congregations,  doctrines  opposite  in  themselves,  and,  as  all 
allow,  widely  different  in  their  tendency.  You,  I  understand.  Sir, 
are  undecided  to  which  of  these  congregations  you  ought,  in  duty 
to  yourself,  your  family  and  relatives,  and  your  God,  to  give  the  in- 
fluence of  your  name,  and  example,  and  support.  As  the  two  de- 
nominations with  which  these  congregations  have  connected  them- 
selves maintain  systems  of  belief,  differing  so  entirely  from  each 
other  in  themselves,  and  in  their  tendency,  it  will  not,  I  presume, 
be  disputed  by  the  members  of  either  denomination,  or  by  yourself, 
that  one  maintains  the  true  system,  and  the  other  a  false  system,''of 
religion;  one  inculcates  a  system  beneficial  in -its  influence,  and 
the  other,  a  system  injurious  in  its  influence.  That  which  incul- 
cates the  true  and  the  beneficial  system,  you  will  choose  to  jiro- 
mote ; 'and  that  which  inculcates  the  false  and  injurious  system, 
you  will  choose  to  oppose.  You  will  then  endeavor,  first,  to  ascer- 
tain which  is  the  true,  and  which  the  false,  system ;  and,  secondly, 
which  is  the  beneficial,  and  which  the  injurious,  system. 

In  order  to  ascertain  which  system  is  the  true  one,  you  will,  dili- 
gently and  impartially,  compare  the  doctrines  of  each  with  the 
Scriptures.  The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical  system, 
are, — that  Christ  is  God  ;  that  man  by  nature  has  no  supreme  love 
to  God ;  that  all  men  are  required  to  change  from  a  state  of  entire 

V  sinfulness,  to  a  state  of  holiness,  exercising  supreme  love  to  God, 
and  impartial  love  to  men ;  that  men  are  justified  by  faith  only 
through  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God,  and 
is  the  author  of  all  actual  holiness  in  our  fallen  race ;  and  that, 

.  unless  men,  in  this  life,  are  radically  and  essentially  changed  in  the 
temper  of  their  hearts,  they  will,  in  the  future  life,  be  punished 
endlessly.  The  Liberal  system  is  maintained,  with  some  modifi- 
cation, by  two  classes  of  nominal  Christians,  the  Unitarians  and  the 
Universahsts.  You  will  perceive  by  the  sequel,  that  both  of  these 
classes  embrace  essentially  the  same  doctrines.  They  both  resort 
to  the  same  arguments  in  defending  their  opinions  ;  are  both  op- 
posed, diametrically,  and,  in  substance,  equally,  to  the  system 
of  the  Orthodox ;  are  both  regarded  by  the  Orthodox,  as  really, 
and,  in  the  same  manner,  dangerous ;  in  your  town,  and  in  many 
other  places,  the  advocates  of  both  are  harmoniously  united  in  one 
religious  society,  under  one  minister,  whom  they  equally  approve. 
They  may,  therefore,  both  be  ranked  under  the  same  title, — a 
title,  for  which,  both,  with  equal  zeal,  contend. 

The  pecuhar  doctrines  of  Universalism  are, — that  man  by  nature 
has  in  his  heart  some  moral  goodness ;  that  he  is  not  required  to 
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change  entirely  his  affections  with  regard  to  God,  and  other  beings; 
and  that  all  men,  virtuous  or  vicious,  will,  in  some  w^ay,  be  even- 
tually saved.  The  peculiar  doctrines  of  Unitarianism  are, — tliat 
our  Saviour  is  infinitely  inferior  to  God,  and  did  not,  in  aiiy  proper 
sense,  make  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men  ;  tliat  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  not  a  divine  Person  ;  that  man  has  by  nature,  some  moral 
goodness  in  his  heart ;  and  that  he  is  not  required  to  change,  en- 
tirely, his  affections  from  selfishness  to  benevolence.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  duration  of  future  punishment,  the  Unitarians  have  not 
so  generally  and  unequivocally  declared  their  opinion.  Some  ex- 
pressly deny  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment.  Others  have  in 
their  pulpits,  and  published  writings,  expressed  no  opinion  on  the 
subject ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  they  believe  the  doctrine. 
As  a  denomination,  no  Unitarian,  I  presume,  will  censure  me  for 
saying,  they  disbelieve  the  doctrine  of  future  endless  punishment. 

It  is  then.  Sir,  I  suppose,  obvious  to  you,  that  Unitarianism  and 
Universahsm,  (though  not,  in  all  cases,  alike  explicit  on  the  same 
points,)  in  their  characteristic,  essential  points,  so  nearly  agree,  that 
they  may,  as  to  all  practical  purposes,  and  without  impropriety, 
be  denominated  one  system  ;  and  that  this  system,  styled  the 
Liberal  system,  is,  in  its  characteristic,  essential  points,  entirely  dif- 
ferent, and  directly  contrary  to  the  system,  denominated  Ortho- 
dox. Which  then,  of  these  contrary  systems,  is  the  ince  one?  To 
answer  this  question,  you  will  not  inquire  first  and  solely  of  your 
own  reason.  You  will  remember,  that  God  knows,  better  than 
man,  whether  we  have  naturally  no  true  holiness,  whether  we  must 
be  born  again,  and  whether  any  will  go  away  into  everlasting  pun- 
ishment. Go  then,  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  compare  both  of 
these  systems  with  this  unerring  standard  ;  and  when  you  have 
ascertained  which  of  them  God  has  taught  in  his  word,  you  will 
be  prepared  to  decide,  and  to  act  vigorously  for  God  and  for  his 
truth. 

You  will  next  proceed  to  examine  the  comparative  influence  of 
the  two  systems  on  the  conduct  of  men.  Here  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that,  even  on  the  supposition,  that  each  system  is,  to  a  limit- 
ed extent,  beneficial,  when  considered  separately  from  the  other  ; 
still,  if  the  Liberal  be  found  more  beneficial  than  the  Orthodox, 
or  the  Orthodox  more  beneficial  dian  the  Liberal,  when  viewed 
in  comparison  with  the  opposite  system,  then,  in  either  case,  the 
latter  must  be  pronounced  injurious.  For  it  robs  mankind  of  a 
greater  good,  which,  but  for  it,  would,  in  the  case  supposed,  have 
been  conferred.  Whether  each  system,  viewed  by  itself,  is  to  be 
regarded  as,  to  some  extent,  beneficial,  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire. 
For  the  sake  of  facilitatina;  the  investigation  which  1  reconnnend, 
I  propose  that,  instead  of  inquiring,  simply,  which  is  the  useful,  and 
which  the  hurtful  system  ;  you  inquire,  which  is  the  more  useful  of 
the  two,  and  which  the  more  hurtful. 
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'And  here  it  is  necessary  that  you  constantly  bear  in  mind  the 
correct  idea  of  a  beneficial,  and  of  an  injurious  system  of  theology. 
A  beneficial  system,  you  instantly  say,  is  diat,  which  produces 
good  effects ;  and  an  injurious  system  is  that  which  produces  bad 
effects.  But  what  are  good«ffects,  and  what  bad  effects?  Good 
effects  are,  humble  and  habitual  prayer  to  God  ;  delight  in  medi- 
tating on  his  character,  in  reading  his  word,  and  attending  to  his 
ordinances ;  activity,  and  self-denial  for  the  promotion  of  his 
cause ;  exertions  to  benefit  our  fellow  beings,  by  sending  to  the 
ilestitute  die  pure  Gospel,  by  imparting  religious  instruction  to 
those  who  need  it,  particularly  to  the  young,  and  by  relieving  die 
temporal  wants  of  the  poor  and  distressed.  These  effects  are  the 
best  effects  that  can  be  produced  on  society.  Reason  teaches,  die 
Bible  teaches,  that  there  can  be  no  effects  better  than  these.  The 
example  of  all  good  men  teaches  the  same.  No  one  ever  per- 
formed these  duties  aright,  without  meeting  the  approbation  of 
God  ;  and  no  one  who  neglected  the  right  performance  of  them, 
when  the  performance  was  possible,  ever  received  die  divine  ap- 
jirobation.  These  are  the  duties,  the  disposition  to  perform  which, 
constitutes  supreme  love  to  God,  and  good  will  to  men.  The  op- 
posite to  these  dudes  are  bad  effects.  Neglect  of  prayer,  and  rp- 
ligious  mediation ;  inattention  to  die  Bible,  and  the  ordinances  of 
God  ;  refusal  to  deny  one's  self  for  die  cause  of  God,  and  to  exert 
one's  self  for  the  good,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  men  ;  all 
these  are  pernicious  effects,  even  of  heathen  mythology,  and  A^astly 
more  so,  of  professed  Chrisdan  revelation. 

I  am  aware,  that  there  have  been  licentious,  and,  among  all  can- 
did men,  ill  reputed  writers,  who  have  sophistically  started  doubts, 
whether  die  du'ties  which  have  been  enumerated,  can  be  safely  de- 
nominated good  effects  ;  and  whether  a  system  which  produces 
them,  can  be  called  more  beneficial  than  one  which  produces 
them  not.  That  is  not  'the  beneficial  system,  say  such  writers, 
which  secures  the  performance  of  these  specific  duties ;  but  that 
system  is  the  beneficial  one  which  promotes,  in  the  general,  love 
to  God,  and  good  will  to  men;  which  induces  men  to  live  as  our 
Saviour  lived.  But  is  not  love  to  God  the  same  feeling  with  a 
disposition  to  converse  with  God,  and  extend  his  cause  ?  Is  not 
love  to  men  identically  the  same  feeling  with  a  disposition  to  pro- 
mote their  temporal  and  eternal  good  ?  And  what  was  the  life  of 
our  Saviour,  but  a  life  of  prayer,  of  self-denial,  of  philanthropic 
exertion,  and,  emphatically,  of  missionary  enterprise  ?  The  life  of 
Christ  is  a  complete  exhibition  of  all  the  dudes  which  I  have  men- 
tioned :  they  are  all  expressions  of  supreme  love  to  God,  and 
good  will  to  men.  And  no  one  would  ever  think  of  making  a 
difference  between  these  duties  and  love  to  God  and  man,  but 
for  the  desire  to  hide  the  deformities  of  a  character,  by  diverting 
the  mind,  from  pardcular  and  defmhe  objects  of  contempk.tion,  to 
a  vague  and  general  conception.. 
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I  have  said,  you  will  choose  to  give  your  influence  to  that 
system  which  produces  the  better  effects.  This  you  will  choose 
to  do  for  two  reasons. 

1.  You  will  prefer  the  society  of  the  good,  to  that  of  the  bad; 
of  the  better,  to  that  of  the  worse.  •  You  will  prefer  it,  because 
it  will  be  the  more  pleasing  to  you.  You  will  expect  to  derive 
more  pleasure  from  the  company  of  those,  who  think  of  God,  and 
strive  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  men,  of  those 
who  are  the  friends  of  God  and  man ;  than  from  the  company 
of  .those  who  prefer  themselves  to  God,  and  their  own  interest, 
to  his  glory  and  the  good  of  mankind. 

You  will  also  prefer  the  society  of  the  pious  to  that  of  the  im- 
pious, because  it  will  be  more  useful  to  you.  You  well  know  the 
force  of  example;  that  it  gives  a  fascinating  appearance  to  what  is 
vile,  and  wicked,  and  dangerous ;  that  it  fixes  the  character,  some- 
limes  for  respectabihty,  and  sometimes  for  the  opposite.  You 
know,  that  the  heart  is  better  affected  by  a  good,  than  by  a  bad  ex- 
ample. And  do  you  not  think,  that  you  shall  prepare  yourself  for 
a  happier  old  age,  and  death-bed,  by  associating  with  the  serious 
and  prayerful,  than  with  those  who  cast  off  all  serious  thought  of 
jGod  ?  You  will  also  regard  the  influence,  of  associating  with  the 
pious  and  virtuous,  on  your  family.  You  would  place  a  child  of 
jours  under  the  instruction  of  a  tutor  who  is  even  too  scrupu- 
lously temperate,  rather  than  of  one  who  is  intemperate.  Will 
you  not,  then,  on  the  same  principle,  associate  yourself  and 
family  with  those  who  honor  God  more,  rather  than  with  those 
who  honor  God  less  ?  Shall  you  not  part  with  your  children,  and 
family,  at  your  own  demise,  or  at  their  deaths,  with  a  clearer  con- 
science, if  you  reflect  that  you  have  surrounded  them  wnth  men 
whom  God  loves,  and  who  love  and  obey  God,  than  if  you 
reflect,  that  you  have  placed  them  in  such  situations  that  they 
have  looked  up  to  irreligious  men  as  their  patterns  ?  Would  you 
feel  consoled  and  happy,  to  leave  to  your  children,  as  they  siu- 
round  your  bed  in  your  last  moments,  such  instructions  as  the  fol- 
lowing ?  '  My  dear  children,  I  have  spent  my  life  in  acting  for 
those  who  would  not  pray  to  God,  nor  strive  to  promote  His 
cause,  nor  omit  one  single  self-gratification  for  Him  ;  who  would 
not  pray,  nor  labor  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  interests  of  their 
fellow  men.  I  have,  by  my  influence  and  example,  opposed 
those,  who  I  believe  have,  widi  sincerity,  performed  these  duties. 
And  I  am  now  going  to  meet  my  God.  My  dying  counsel 
to  you  is,  that  you  oppose,  as  I  have  done,  the  active  friends 
of  your  Creator;  and  favor,  as  I  have  done,  those  of  h\s professed 
friends,  who  refuse  to  act  for  him,  who  disobey  his  commands,  and 
vilify  his  sincere  and  devoted  servants.'! 

I  will  even. put  the  case  on  another  ground.     I  will  suppose  that 
you  doubt  (although  no  rational  being  can  doubt)  whether  the  acts 
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which  1  have  specified  be  duties  to  God.  Even  if  you  doubt  this, 
it  will  he  prudent  ibr  you  to  perform  them,  if  you  regard  your  true 
interest,  you  will  perform  them  ;  for  the  performance  of  them  can- 
not be  injurious,  and  it  may  be  beneficial.  Are  you  not  on  the  safe 
side,  when  you  perform  tliat  which  may  be  useful,  and  cannot  be 
Jiuriful  ?  It  is  the  safer  way,  reasons  Bishop  Butler,  to  conduct  as 
if  there  were  a  future  state,  whether  we  believe  in  one  or  not ;  for 
there  may  be  one,  and  our  conduct  will,  in  this  event,  be  beneficial 
to  us,  while,  in  no  event,  can  it  be  injurious.  So  it  is  safer  to  con- 
duct as  if  the  acts  I  have  specified  were  duties,  as  such  conduct 
may  be  beneficial,  and  cannot  be  injurious,  to  us ;  and,  especially, 
.as  the  opposite  conduct  may  be  injurious,  but  cannot  be  beneficial. 
If,  then,  it  be  the  dictate  of  prudence  for  you,  Sir,  to  perform  these 
acts,  is  it  not  the  dictate  of  prudence  to  connect  yourself  and 
family  with  those  who  perform  them,  and  refuse  to  associate  with 
a  body  of  men,  whose  example  will  tend  to  lead  you  and  your 
family  to  neglect  them  ?  If  you  wish  to  pursue  a  safe,  a  useful, 
a  pleasing  course,  you  will  associate  with  those,  who  not  only 
inculcate,  but  practise  these  duties  ;  and,  if  you  wish  to  gKde 
along,  in  a  dangerous,  an  unsatisfactory,  an  injurious  course,  you 
will  unite  with  those,  who  neither  inculcate  nor  practise  ftese 
duties.     Undoubtedly,  you  will  prefer  the  former. 

2.  The  second  reason  why  you  will  prefer  to  give  the  sanction 
of  your  name  to  that  system  which  produces  on  its  adherents  the 
better  effects,  is  this ;  the  more  beneficial  system  is  the  true 
system.  Either  the  Liberal  or  the  Orthodox  system,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, is  the  true  system.  That  system  which  is  from  God,  is- 
true  ;  that  which  is  from  man,  is  false.  We  know  that  God  gave 
us  His  system  to  have  a  good  influence  upon  us,  to  promote  piety 
in  our  hearts,  and  make  us  obedient  to  him.  This  was  the  design 
of  the  Deity  in  giving  us  a  revelation.  Here,  then,  are  two  sys- 
tems ;  one  of  them  (w^hich,  is  yet  to  be  determined,)  is  beneficial, 
the  other  is  injurious  ;  or,  in  milder  language,  one  is  more  benefi- 
cial than  the  other.  And  one  of  them  is  from  God,  and  the  other, 
not.  Is  diat,  from  God  which  does  not  accomphsh  the  designs 
of  God,  which  is  not  beneficial ;  and  is  that  from  man  which  does 
accomplish  the  designs  of  God,  which  is  beneficial,  far  more  so 
than  the  other?  Has  man  devised  a  system  of  truths,  differing 
from  that  of  Omniscience,  and  better  adapted  to  promote  the  de- 
signs of  Omniscience,  than  its  own?  Is  man  wiser  than  Wisdom? 
Is  he  more  benevolent  thdn  Infinite  Love  ?  Will  God  bless  a  sys- 
tem directly  contrary  to  the  true  one ;  and  nullify  the  force  of  those 
doctrines  which  are  true,  and  which  He  has  taught  ?  From  false- 
hoods of  men,  will  good  effects  flow ;  and  from  the  eternal  truths 
of  heaven — trtiths  given  to  us  at  fast  expense,  will  no  good  effects, 
or  but  inferior  good  effects,  proceed  ? 

As  cither  the  Liberal  or  the  Orthodox  sj'^tem  is   from  God, 
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and  as  reason  teaches  that  the  system  which,  in  the  better  nianner, 
answers  the  design  of  God,  is  Irom  Him ;  so  the  Bible  teaches, 
that  the  system  which  is  adapted  the  more  effectually  to  promote 
piety,  is  divine  ;  and  that  which  is  not  adapted  to  promote  piety,  is 
not  divine.  The  whole  current  of  Scripture  forces  llie  conviction 
upon  our  minds,  that  the  doctrines  which  God  has  revealed  are. 
"profitable,"  and  "perfect,  converting  the  soul;"  that  false  systems 
are  ruinous,  "causing"  men  "to  err  by  their  lies,  and  by  their  light- 
ness," and  that  those,  who  teach  false  systems,  "shall  not  profit 
the  people  at  all."  It  is  as  evident  from  Scripture,  that  a  true 
system  cannot,  unless  wickedly  abused,  produce  evil  effects,  and 
a  false  system  good  effects,  as  that  "a  good  tree  cannot  bring 
forth  corrupt  fruit,  and  a  corrupt  tree  good  fruit."  And  just  so 
certain  as  that  "  every  good  and  every  perfect  gift  cometh  down 
from  the  Father  of  lights,"  is  it,  that  the  beneficial  system  of 
rehgion  is ,  from  Him,  and  the  system  not  so  beneficial,  is  not 
from  Him.  According  to  the  Scriptures,  that  system  which,  in 
proportion  as  it  prevails,  is  found  to  promote  piety,  is  true  ;  and 
that  which  is  found  to  tolerate  and  encourage  sin,  is  false.  You 
will,  of  course,  give  your  influence  to  that  system  which  is  true. 
Whi€b  system,  then,  produces  the  better  effects?  Under  the  minis- 
trations of  which  are  men  found  to  be  the  more  pious  and  virtuous? 
Look,  my  dear  Sir,  around  you.  Compare  the  spirit  ol  Orthodoxy 
with  the  spirit  of  Unitarianism  and  Universahsm,  and  decide  which 
exerts  the. holier  influence.  Ascertain,  whether  to  human  view, 
God  has  as  many  devoted,  humble  friends,  in  an  Evangelical  as  in 
a  Unitarian  college.  Ascertain  for  yourself,  whether  the  piety  in 
a  town  which  enjoys  an  Orthodox  ministry  only,  exceeds  the  piety 
in  a  town  which  enjoys  a  Liberal  ministry  only.  Look  into  your 
own  town,  and  compare  the  religious  feelings,  which  are  exhibited 
by  the  members  of  the  opposing  societies.  You  find  a  broad  fine 
between  them,  in  feeling  and  practice,  as  well  as  in  speculation. 
I  say  not,  whether  the  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  are  on  the  Unita- 
rian and  Universalist,  or  on  the  Orthodox  side  of  the  line.  Search 
for  yourself,  my  dear  Sir,  and  go  resolutely  over  to  that  side  where 
holiness  and  piety  prevail. 

Suffer  me  now  to  name  a  few  particulars,  in  respect  to  which  it 
will  be  proper  for  you  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  two 
sects  in  your  divided  town. 

1.  And,  first,  I  will  mention  religious  meditation  and  gen- 
eral SERIOUSNESS    OF    DEPORTMENT. 

While-  on  earth,  and  liable,  every  moment,  to  be  taken  from  it, 
while  a  great  and  good  Being,  above  us,  and  around  us,  continually 
protects  us  from  unseen  dangers,  it  is  unquestionably  our  duty,  and 
a  duty  which  no  man  who  is  conscious  of  the  dignityof  his  nature 
"can  resist,  to  think  much  and  often  of  our  future  prospects,  and  of 
our  bountiful  Preserver.     The  habitual  practice  of.  this  duty  uni- 
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formly  produces  a  seriousness  of  demeanor,  and  a  disposition  to 
devote  our  time,  not  to  indolence  and  jesting,  but  to  usel'ul  actions. 
"Be  sobcrminded"  is  a  command  wbich  is  written,  on  the  pages 
of  tlie  Bible,  and  on  the  character  of  Christ,  and  of  his  apostles,  and 
of  every  good  man.  As  far  then,  Sir,  as  you  are  able  to  judge  of 
internal  feeling  by  outward  action,  who,  do  you  decide,  are  the 
more  disposed  to  serious  thought,  and  religious  meditation;  and  who 
tiie  more  indisposed  to  levity,  and  hilarity,  and  boisterous  mirth, 
the  Liberal,  or  the  Orthodox?  Who  prefer  religious  meetings, 
or  solitary  retirement  for  religious  thought,  to  the  diversions  of  the 
bowling-alley,  and  card-table  ?  Who  the  more  vehemently  op- 
pose, and  who  wink  at,  scenes  of  theatrical  amusement  ?  Whose 
conversation  has  the  more  of  a  serious  cast,  and  whose  is  the  more 
tinctured  with  a  spirit  of  ridicule  of  the  pious  and  devout  ?  Is  it 
natural  for  tha,  Unitarians  and  Universalists  to  be  grieved  in  spirit 
by  hearing  the  Orthodox  laugh  and  jest  on  .solemn  subjects — death, 
eternity,  and  human  sins  ?  Or  is  the  reverse  the  case  ?  Who  feel 
the  more  at  home,  when  in  conversation  on  serious  themes,  and 
Avhen  rebuking  the  contemptuous  s})irit  of  the  scoffer  at  religion  ? 
And  who  feel  the  more  at  home,  and  excel  the  more,  in  jesting,  and 
bantering,  and  profane  mirth  ?  If  the  Liberal  system  makes  men 
prefer  serious  to  vain  conversation,  solemnity  to  hilarity,  religions 
thought  to  the  ridicule  of  sober  religion  ;  and  if  Orthodoxy,  as  its 
general  characteristic,  encourages  frivolity  and  thoughtlessness, 
and  fails  to  produce  that  delight  in  solemn  worship,  which  Unita- 
rianism  and Universalism  inspires;  then  is  the  Liberal  system  from 
God,  and  the  Orthodox  from  man:  or  else  man  has  devised  a 
system,  better  adapted  to  promote  the  good  of  the  world,  and  to 
prepare  for  death  and  eternity,  than  a  perfect  God  has  devised. 

2.  As  God  is  the  greatest  and  best  being  in  the  universe,'  and 
as  we  are  under  infinite  obligations  to  him  for  creating  and  preser- 
ving us,  we  are  bound  to  love  him  supremely ;  and,  consequently, 
when  occasion  offers,  to  delight  in  denying  ourselves  for  the  pro- 
motion of  his  cause.  Did  our  Saviour,  during  his  mission  on  earth, 
sweat  great  drops  of  blood,  and  die  for  the  cause  of  God ;  and 
shall  not  we  suffer  some  trifling  inconveniences,  that  we  may  ex- 
tend our  Saviour's  name,  and  plant  the  mild  system  which  'he 
brought,  on  that  soil  which  Mohammedanism  and  Paganism  have 
whitened  with  bonesif  and  in  those  hearts  on  which  Popery  presses, 
its  leaden  hand  ?  Fix  it  in  your  mind,  Sir,  that  unless  a  man  deny 
himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  he  cannot  be  a  disciple  of  Christ ; 
and  that  the  Gospel  system  is  designed  to  make  disciples  of  Christ. 
And   then    ascertain,    which  of    the    two  opposing   systems 

MAKES    THE     GREATER    NHMBER     OF      SELF-DENYING      DISCIPLES  ; 

and  you  will  have  conclusive  evidence  that  tliis  is  God's  system. 

Under  the  ministration,  then,  of  which  of  these  systems,  in  your 

town,  does  the  love  of  God  and  man  rise  so  high,  as  to  become  a 

spirit  of  self-denial  for  the  cause  of  religion  ?     Both  the  Liberal 
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and  the  Orthodox  profess  to  desire  the  prevalence  of  the  Gospel 
throughout  the  earth.  Both  confess,  that,  if  the  Gospel  thus 
prevails,  it  must  be  extended  by  the  use  of  means — the  sacrifice  of 
property  and  of  ease,  in  circulating  the  Scriptures,  and  preaching 
the  Gospel,  throughout  the  world.  Who,  then,  in  your  town, 
appear  to  desire  most  earnestly  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  nations, — that  the  intemperate,  the  profane,  the  impure,  the 
wicked  in  every  form,  and  everywhere,  may  be  changed,  and 
humbled,  and  purified,  and  saved?  Who  are  the  more  cheerful, 
and  the  more  liberal  contributors  of  their  bounty  to  the  holy 
work  of  evangelizing  the  world  ;  of  pulHng  down  the  carcass- 
founded  temples  of  heathen  deities,  and  erecting,  everywhere,  the 
peace-giving  banner  of  Christ  ?  And  who  giv-e  the  more  gene- 
rously for  the  more  extensive  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  our  own 
land  ?  Who  are  the  more  inclined  to  consider  it  a  privilege  to 
pay  the  ministerial  tax,  in  your  town  ;  and  who  are  the  more  in- 
clined to  repine  and  complain,  when  the  collector  visits  them  ? 
Calculate,  as  far  as  you  are  able,  the  income  of  your  fellow  citi- 
zens ;  ascertain  which  is  the  greater,  that  of  the  Orthodox  or  of 
the  Liberal ;  and  then  ascertain  which  denomination  contributes 
most,  in  proportion  to  its  property  and  numbers,  to  religious  uses. 

I  imagine  that  you  have  completed  the  investigation,  and  that 
I  hear  you  say.  The  Ordiodox  are  not  so  much  disposed, 
as  the  Liberal,  to  retrench  the  expenses  of  their  tables,  of  dining 
parties,  of  balls,  dancing  schools,  and  theatrical  amusements,  that 
they  may  deliver  from  the  galling  yoke  of  superstition,  millions  of 
wretched  and  perishing  men.  And  what  aggravates  the  guilt  of 
the  Orthodox  is,  they  neglect  these  duties,  when  they  can  perform 
them  without  being  ridiculed  and  taunted  by  the  Liberal,  as  the 
Liberal,  for  their  self-denying  spirit,  are  ridiculed  and  taunted  by 
the  Orthodox.  I  only  say,  then,  my  dear  Sir,  if  this  representa- 
tion is  just,  JOIN  THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  LiBERAL.  Their  conduct 
so  much  resembles  that  of  the  self-denying  Saviour,  that  you 
cannot  innocently  oppose  them.  But  think  again ; — Is  the  repre- 
sentation just? 

3.  Ascertain,  Sir,  as  far  as  you  are  able,  which  society  is  the 

MORE    PRAYERFUL. 

No  one  will  deny,  that  they,  who  are  in  the  regular  habit  of 
humble  prayer,  secret  and  public,  are  more  acceptable  to  God, 
than  those  who  are  negligent  of  the  command,  to  "  pray  without 
ceasing ;"  and  still  more  dian  they,  who,  when  they  dare,  ridicule 
the  performance,  and  evince  their  dislike  of  the  duty. 

If,  then,  you  ^vish  to  determine  which  system  was  given  by  the 
prayer-commanding  God,  determine  which  has  the  more  praying 
adherents.  You  can  easily  determine,  by  a  person's  deportment 
and  conversadon,  whether  he  be  frequent  in  converse  with  God. 
Who  demean  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  proves  them  to  be 
often  at  the  mercy  seat ;  and  who,  in  such  a  manner  as  proves 
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them  more  inclined  to  ridicule,  than  to  unite  in  devotion.     Are  the 
majority  of  those,  who  attend  morning  and  evening  prayer  in  the 
family.  Liberal,  or  Orthodox  ?     Is  prayer  at  the  sick  bed  more 
frequently  offered  by  the  Liberal  or  Orthodox  ?     If  you.  Sir,  or 
one  of  your  family,  were  on  a  dying  bed,  and  eternity  were  in 
full  view,  and  near,  and  every  moment  coming  nearer ;   whom 
would  you  desire  to  visit  you,  and  pray  whh  you,  before  you,  or 
your  relative,  went  into  the  presence  of  God ;  a  good  and  pious, 
or  an  impious  and  bad  man ;    a  man  in  the  habit  of  prayer,  or 
one  who  has  always   disobeyed  God's  command  to  pray ;    one 
who  always  speaks  reverently  of  the  duty,  or  one  who  sometimes 
delights  in  hearing,  and  even  in  encouraging,  those  who  scoff  at 
and  ridicule  all  solemn  supplication?     Undoubtedly,  you  would 
prefer  the  humble,  praying  Christian.     For  whom,  then,  would 
you  send ;    an  Orthodox  man,  or    a  Universalist  or  Unitarian  ? 
From  your  knowledge   of  the  characters  of  the   opposing   sects, 
whom  could  you  calculate  with  the  greatest  safety,  on  finding  in  a 
prayerful  frame  of  mind ;  the  more  free,  at  the  moment  invited, 
from  all  levhy^  the  more  ready  to  accept  the  offer,  and  to  pray  with 
fervor  and  submission  ?     Who,  do  you  judge,  from  his  deportment, 
feels  the  more  at  home,  and  who  the  more  out  of  his  place,  and  in 
deviation  from  his  usual  course,  when  praying  in  public  for  more 
humihty,  and  for  his  enemies  ?    Would  an  Orthodox,  or  a  Univer- 
salist or  Unitarian,  prayer-meeting  be  the  greater  novelty  ?     Let  a 
deist,  or  an  atheist,  or  any  open  enejuy  of  all  religion,  be  supposed 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  religious  character,  and  habits  of 
the  two  societies  in  your  to^vn.    Let  him  be  told,  on  the  evening  of 
his  hilarity,  that  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  professors  of  religion  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  societies  for  prayer  to  God,  that  all  unholy 
bickering,  and  dissipation,  and  vice  might  be  checked,  and  true 
morality  and   genuine    religion   become    prevalent   in   the   town. 
Would  he  ask,  with  which  society  the  members  of  this  praying 
circle  were  connected?    No  ;    he  would  naturally,  at  first  thought, 
select  those  persons  who  have  maintained,  in  his  view,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  prayerful.     And  who  would  these  persons  be  ?    Would 
he  say,  '  It  is  not  in  consistency  with  the  character  of  the  Orthodox 
to  assemble  for  this  purpose  ;  but  it  is  just  what  I  might  expect 
from  the  Universalists  and  L^nitarians' ?     If  prevailed  on  to  attend 
the  meeting,  would  he  be  surprised,  and  astonished  at  the  strange 
sight  of  the  Orthodox  church-members  there ;  and  would  he  re- 
port it  as  an  unaccountable  thing,  that  they  should  begin  in  this 
manner  to  imitate  the  Liberal  ?    Or  would  he  rather  think  it  strange 
to  find  the  Unitarians  and  Universalists  thus  engaged  ? 

Dear  Sir,  I  sincerely  hope,  that,  for  your  own  good,  and  that  of 
your  family,  if  you  find  the  members  of  the  church  connected  witli 
the  Liberal  society,  farther  removed  from  anything  like  contempt 
of  prayer,  more  humble,  and  fervent,  and  constant,  and  happy  in 
devotion,  than  their  opposers;  sris^  '-^  \ou  find,  after  candid  exam- 
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ination,  the  Orthodox,  to  all  appearance,  prayerless,  'so  iTmch  so 
that  it  would  be  considered  a  very  singular  and  irregular  move- 
ment, for  them  to  assemble  in  private  meeting  for  devotion,  you 
will  join  the  Liberal  society.  If  just  the  reverse  is  true,  I  hope 
you  will  join  the  Orthodox  society. 

4.  Who  are  the  more  attentive  to  the  public  insti- 
tutions OF  THE  Gospel  ? 

We  are  commanded  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy;  and  the  Sabbath 
Avill  be  kept  holy  by  Christians,  and  by  those  who  are  not  Christians 
it  will  not  be  kept  holy.  Those  who  are  not  correctly  influenced 
by  the  Gospel,  will  have  at  least  as  strong  an  inclination  to  ride 
out  for  pleasure  on  this  day,  to  visit  and  entertain  their  friends,  to 
introduce  secular  conversation  and  reading,  and  various  kinds  of 
amusement,  as  to  attend  church,  or  read  the  Bible.  Are  Unita- 
rians and  Universalists,  then,  more  disposed  than  the  Orthodox,  to 
indulge,  on  this  day,  in  unnecessary  recreation,  to  recite  anecdotes, 
peruse  fictitious  and  secular  publications,  visit  their  friend;S,  and  sur- 
round the  festive  board  ?  Are  the  Orthodox  more  disposed  that  the 
Liberal,  to  devote  the  day  to  the  service  of  God,  and  more  cai-eful 
to  avoid  its  profanation  ?     Examine,  and  compare  their  conduct. 

Which  denomination  are  the  more  attentive  to  the  ministry  of 
the  word  ?  As  this  is  a  divine  institution,  all  those  who  love 
God  and  are  attached  to  his  worship,  will  be  constant  in  their 
attendance  on  the  ministry,  will  mourn  and  repine  when  depriA'cd 
of  it,  and  will  desire  a  frequent  dispensation  of  the  truth.  Who 
then.  Sir,  are  the  more  constant  at  church,  and  who  the  more 
easily  detained  from  the  house  of  God?  Who  are  the  more  discon- 
tented, when  the  ministry  is  denied  them ;  and  who,  in  consequence 
of  their  delight  in  worship,  come  most  frequently  to  listen  to  the 
dispensation  of  the  word  of  God  ?  Who,  more  generally,  on  our 
days  of  public  humiliation,  substitute  amusement  for  prayer  ? 
How  is  it  with  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament  ?  I  know,  that,  as 
all  men  are  imperfect,  there  is,  in  all  aien,  an  incongruity  between 
their  deportment  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  the  proper  deport- 
ment at  the  Lord's  table.  In  lohich  church  is  this  incongruity  the 
greater  ?  Whose  general  conduct  more  nearly  corresponds  with 
that  which  you  reasonably  expect  from  those  who  partake  of  tlie 
holy  Supper,  and  have  thus  ratified  a  covenant  with  Jehovah  ? 

I  might  still  farther  dilate ;  but  I  beg  of  you,  apply  the  prece- 
ding remarks,  and  answer  the  preceding  questions,  in  relation  to 
all  the  duties  which  Scripture  enjoins.  Decide  in  your  own  mind 
who,  in  your  town,  are  the  more  engaged  to  promote  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  who  to  promote  the  cause  oi  their  own  pony,  and,  for 
this  unmanly  and  unchristian  purpose,  to  exclude  from  all  honors 
and  offices,  members  of  the  opposite  denomination  ;  who  die  more 
disposed  to  encourage  the  pious,  and  reprove  the  impious;  who  the 
most  solicitous  to  educate  religiously  their  children,  to  instil  into 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  young  correct  views  of  the  divine  char- 
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acter  and  of  human  duty?  Inquire,  whether  the  children  of  tlie  Or- 
thodox, or  the  Liheral,  are  the  more  generally  inclmed  to  ridicule 
sacred  suhjects,  to  profane  the  Sahhath,  and  nei^lect  pui)lic  wor- 
ship ;  to  frequent,  instead  of  religious  assemhlies,  halls  and  cotillion 
parties.  Who  will  he  most  likely  to  die  with  the  less  compmiction 
of  conscience  ?  Who  most  frequently  renounce  their  past  belief 
when  they  suppose  themselves  on  their  dying  bed? 

5.  Who  are  the,  more  free  from  immorality  and  vicE  ? 
You  will,  of  course,  prefer  to  be  connected  with  a  Society  of 
moral,  ratiier  than  with  one  of  immoral,  men.  Now,  as  God  is 
wiser,  and  better  than  man,  the  system  which  He  has  given 
us,  is,  unquestionably,  better  adapted  than  any  which  man  has 
devised,  to  check  vice,  and  restrain  the  vicious.  If,  then,  vice  be 
discQuntenanced  and  prevented  uiider  the  ministration  of  one,  more 
than  of  the  other  system  ;  if  drunkards,  and  gamesters,  and  the 
immoral  of  every  description,  do  oppose  one  system,  and  seek  and 
find  a  quietus  to  their  consciences  in  the  other ;  is  it  not  evident, 
that  one  system  is  better  adapted  than  the  other  to  check  vice  and 
restrain  the  vicious  ;  and  if  so,  is  more  probably  true  ?  You  in- 
stantly say.  Yes.  I  ask  you,  then,  to  look — I  will  not  say  into  the 
two  churches  in  your  town  ;  and  ascertain,  in  which  there  is  the 
more  addictedness  to  slander,  to  improper  conversation,  and  to  im- 
moral conduct.  I  will  suppose,  that  both  of  the  churches  are 
equally  free  from  these 'vices ;  that  it  would  be  considered  as  unu- 
sual, and  strange,  and  unexpected,  that  a  Liberal  professor  of  reli- 
gion should  be  disguised  with  liquor,  or  profaneness,  or  lewd 
conversation,  as  an  Orthodox  professor.  Nor  do  I  ask  you  which 
professors  are,  in  general,  the  farther  removed  from  a*ny  suspicion 
of  improper  demeanor.  I  suppose  all  to  be  equally  blameless. 
But  there  are  some  innnoral  men  in  your  town.  Where  do  they 
choose  to  attend  church  ?  If  tliey  do  not  attend  either  meeting, 
which  system  are  they  the  more  inclined  to  favor  ?  Some  innno- 
ral men,  I  doubt  not,  may,  by  their  intellectual  vigor,  discover 
and  defend  the  true  system;  and  some  moral  men  may,  from  men- 
tal oblnseness,  or  prejudice,  advocate  the  false  system.  But,  as  a 
general  trudi,  the  drunk;a-d  will  not  prefer  riglit  kind  of  preach- 
ing, and  the  sober  man  prefer  wrong.  As  Christ  was  stoned, 
and  die  false  prophets  caressed,  by  the  enemies  of  pure  and  unde- 
filed  religion  ;  so  the  true  system  will  be  opposed,  and  the  false 
one  defended,  by  those  who  are  addicted  to  vicious  indulgences. 

•  Do  then  the  immoral  in  your  town  more  generally  and  heartily 
advocate  the  Evangelical  or  the  Liberal  system  ?  Imagine  a  scene. 
Suppose  yourself,  from  somfe  necessary  cause,  to   have  entered   a 

bar-room,  or  gambling-hall,  o»  some  other  place  where  the  disso- 
lute are  convened.  As  you  enter,  you  perceive  that  religion  is  die 
topic  of  their  conversation.  Which  system  is  it,  and  which  class 
of  professing  Chrisdans,  Uiat  is  the  object  of  their  ridicule  and  their 
boisterous  mirth  ?     Perhaps  this  corrupt  band  of  "  evil  speakers" 
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say  nothing  of  the  Orthodox  system.  Perhaps  it  is  so  cold 
and  inefficient,  and  makes  so  little  distinction  among  men,  that 
they  think  they  have  no  interest  to  oppose  it.  Or,  perhaps  they 
regard  it  as  so  much  more  soothing  and  encouraging  to  tlieir  vi- 
cious inclinations  than  the  Liheral,  that  they  commend  it,  and 
those  who  profess  it,  and  those  who  preach  it.  And  as  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Liberal  system  disturb  their  consciences  more,  and  are 
in  their  way  as  they  slide  down  to  ruin  ;  they  feel  more  hostile  to 
it,  and  vent  their  rage  against  it,  and  against  those  who  embrace 
it.  Perhaps  they  vilify,  and  traduce  the  Liberal  clergyman,  and 
extol,  and  approve  the  Orthodox  minister,  in  your  town,  and 
in  neighboring  towns ;  and  heap  slander  after  slander  on  those 
"  bigoted  zealots,"  and  "  superstitious  fanatics,"  who  pretend  to 
love  their  Maker,  and  to  desire  die  reformation  of  bad  men  ;  and 
who  even  dare  to  urge  their  fellow  beings  to  repent  of  their  sins, 
and  submit  to  the  Saviour  who  died  for  them.  Perhaps  a  Libe- 
ral church-member,  if  he  should  overhear  their  conversation, 
would,  in  your  opinion,  return  homeward,  sorrowing  and  grieved, 
that  men  will  thus  stifle  conscience,  and  utter  their  blasphemies. 
And  perhaps  an  Ordiodox  professor  would  return  homeward  with 
feelings  of  triumph.  Perhaps  he  would  secretly  rejoice  (he  dare 
not,  openly,)  that  liis  system  is  approved,  and  the  opposite  disap- 
proved, by  what  he  may  call  the  disinterested  and  unprejudiced  ; 
by  men  who  pay  no  taxes  to  either  society,  and  of  course  must 
be  candid.  And  perhaps  he  would  whisper  to  himself,  that  the 
Liberal  professors  of  religion  may  pray  for  his  church,  may  pray 
that  the  bad  influence  of  his  system  may  be  overruled  for  good,  yet, 
fls  they  are -quiet,  and  will  not  be  so  turbulent  and  furious  against, 
as  the  dissolute  are  for,  his  favorite  system,  there  is  no  danger  of 
defeat  or  mortification.  Dear  Sir,  is  this  scene  a  noturni  scene  ? 
Has  it,  what  rhetoricians  term,  verisimilitude  ?  Reverse  the  char- 
acters, and  how  does  it  appear?  "Woe  unto  you,  when  all  men" 
even  the  vile,  "  speak  well  of  you  ;  for  so  did  their  fathers  to  the 
false  prophets." 

I  have  now,  Sii-,  stated  the  doctrines  of  the  Orthodox,  and  of 
the  Liberal  systems,  and  invited  you  to  examine  their  agreement 
or  disagreement  with  the  Scriptures.  I  have  also  invited  you  to 
examine  the  comparative  adaptation  of  the  two  systems  to  enforce 
the  acknowledged  duties  of  the  Gospel.  As  I  have  only  stated 
some  facts  which  all  admit,  and  proposed  some  inquiries,  which  I 
hope  you  will  answer  with  Christian  candor  and  humility,  and  have 
not  myself  pronounced  any  derision,  npr  even  expressed  an  opinion, 
no  one  who  may  read  what  I  have  written,  will  accuse  me  of  de- 
nunciation or  want  of  charity.  And  if  both  denominations  be 
equally  attentive  to  duty,  and  equally  pious-,  no  one  can  accuse  me 
of  designing  to  influence  your  decision  in  fiivor  of  either,  and  against 
the  other.     If,  however,  tiicre  be  a  disj)aril^  between  the   two 
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denominations;  if  one  be  more  attentive  to  duty  than  the  other; 
then,  instead  of  thinking  this  letter  equally  friendly  to  the  cause 
of  both,  one  Avill  think  it  unfriendly  to  its  own  cause,  and  designed 
to  operate  against  it.  This  will  be  the  denomination  tiie  more 
deficient  in  duty.  And  will  it  be  the  Evangelical?  If  you  should 
read  this  letter  before  the  most  influential  of  the  Orthodox  in  your 
town,  and  request  them  to  circulate  it,  would  they  consider  it 
hostile  to  their  interest,  and  be  unwilling  to  circulate  it,  and  shrink 
from  the  investigation  it  proposes  ?  If  you  should  read  it  before 
the  leading  members  of  the  Liberal  society,  and  desire  them  to 
circulate  it,  would  they  encourage  the  investigation  and  the  circula- 
tion, and  be  encouraged  by  it ;  or  would  they  denounce  the  letter 
as  a  weapon  of  the  Orthodox,  which  they  were  requested  to  wield 
to  their  own  prostration  ?  If  it  would  be  their  impression  that  the 
letter  was  coined  in  an  Orthodox  mint,  and  that  in  duty  to  their 
party  they  must  suppress  it,  or  counteract  its  influence,  what  would 
give  them  this  impression  ?  Is  not  the  reason  obvious  ?  Would  it 
not  be,  that  it  is  seen,  and  known,  and  felt,  that  the  Liberal  system 
is  a  dead  and  inoperative  system ;  ill  adapted  to  reform  human 
character  and  encourage  piety ;  that  it  is  "  unprofitable,"  and 
"  brings  not  forth  good  fruit ;"  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  from 
heaven ;  while  it  is  seen,  and  known,  and  felt,  that  there  is  in  the 
Orthodox  system,  a  spirit  which  produces  the  same  effects  as  did 
tlie  preaching  of  the  apostles,  influencing  man  to  renounce  his 
sins,  and  serve  God ;  that  it  is  profitable,  and  produces  good  fruit, 
and  is,  therefore,  from  God  ?  Is  not  the  party,  then,  whichever  it 
may  be,  that  denounces,  and  shrinks  from  the  investigation,  which 
this  letter  proposes,  evidently  advocating  a  system  which  is  not 
from  heaven  ? 

Again,  Sir,  you  do  not  know  what  my  decision  is,  for  I  have- 
not  expressed  it  in  this  letter,  nor  in  any  other  communication. 
What,  Sir,  as  you  read  these  pages,  do  you  infer  is  my  secret  de- 
cision? If  I  had  examined  your  town,  and  should  now  give  my  de- 
cision ;  in  whose  favor  do  you  think  it  would  be?  To  which  denom- 
ination do  you  suppose  I  should  give  the  preference  ?  If  you  think 
that,  in  my  estimation,  the  Unitarians  and  Uiiiversalists  are  the  more 
prayerful,  and  self-denying,  and  pure ;  and  the  Orthodox  the  more 
haughty,  and  frivolous,  and  irreligious ;  the  reason  is,  that,  at  first 
glance  over  the  denominations,  you  see  in  the  Liberal  more  piety 
than  in  the  Orthodox,  and  presume  that  I  see  the  same.  If  you 
decide  that  my  opinion  is  in  favor  of  the  Evangelical,  the  reason 
is,  that  the  superior  piety  of  the  Orthodox  is  (so  far  as  you  have 
discovered)  too  ob\'ious  to  be  mistaken  ;  as  the  superior  brightness 
of  the  sun  is  too  apparent  to  be  denied.  And  you  have  no  reason 
to  doubt,  to^ivhich  I  give  the  preference,  more  than  to  doubt  to 
which  of  the  heavenly  bodies  I  ascribe  superior  brilliancy.  For 
one  of  the  denominations  has,  in  general,  exhibited  to  you  a  spirit 
so  far  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  as  to  compel  you 
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to  answer  my  questions  in  its  hvov ;  and  one  of  the  denominations 
has  exhibited  a  spirit  so  discordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
as  to  compel  you  to  answer  my  questions  against  it.  It  will  require 
considerable  reasoning  and  sophistry  to  induce  you  to  hesitate  in 
deciding  against  it.  Which  denomination,  then,  is  it  which  is  de- 
ficient in  duty,  and  inferior  in  piety  ? 

Now,  my  dear  Sir,  permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  request  of  you, 
in  view  of  your  leaving  on  your  death-bed  the  recollection  to  your 
children,  that  you  have  preferred  the  cause  of  the  self-denying 
Christian,  to  that  of  the  self-pleasing  opposer ;  in  view  of  yoin* 
reflecting,  when  in  eternity,  that  you  have  prefei'red  the  prayerful 
to  the  prayerless ;  those  who  reverenced,  to  those  who  neglected 
God's  institutions ;  those  who  discountenanced,  to  those  Avho  coun- 
tenanced the  immoral  and  the  profligate  ;  in  view  of  the  self-satis- 
faction arising  from  all  this ;  in  view  of  the  utility,  present 
and  future,  to  yourself  and  connexions,  of  associaUng  with  the 
friends,  rather  than  with  the  enemies  of  God ;  in  view  of  your 
solemn,  and  weighty,  and  eternal  obligations  to  defend  and  support 
truth,  and  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  error;  in  view  of  all  this, 
I  request  of  you,  to  give  yourself  and  your  influence  immediately 
to  the  true  system  of  religion,  to  the  best  system,  to  God's  system. 
And,  through  you,  I  make  the  same-  request  to  every  person  who, 
like  yourself,  has  been  hesitating  on  the  all  important  controversy 
between  the  friends  and  enemies  of  truth. 

,  Your  affectionate  Friend, 
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The  utility  of  revivals  of  real  religion,  will  be  questioned  by 
none  whose  oj)inions  deserve  the  least  regard.  But  when  we 
inquire,  what  is  real  religion,  and  what  is  a  revival  of  real  religion, 
diverse  and  discordant  answers  wjll  be  given.  So  it  has  been  in 
all  ages.  Men  have  not  willingly,  in  any  age,  avowed  themselves 
the  enemies  of  God,  and  truth,  and  holiness;  yet,  as  it  regards 
the  real  cliaracter  of  God,  and  the  results  which  may  be  expected 
to  flow  from  an  exhibition  of  his  truth  and  holiness,  opinions  have 
been  entertained,  entirely  at  war  wifli  each  other.  In  such  a  war- 
fare of  opinions  and  feelings,  truth  and  holiness  canijot,  of  course, 
be  found  on  both  sides.  11",  then,  a  diversity  of  opinions  exists  on 
any  subject  of  great  importance,  and  essentially  connected  Avith 
the  eternal  wellarc  of  the  community,  •  the  necessity  of  correct 
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sentiments  becomes  undeniable ;  for  without  these,  how  can  we 
expect  correct  practice  ? 

Such  a  subject  is  the  one,  which  the  author  of  tlie  work  under 
review,  b«is  selected  for'  our  consideration.  However  men  may 
dilFer  in  opinion,  as  it  regards  the  nature  of  religion^  or  of  a  revi- 
vnl  of  religion,  but  one  opinion  can  exist  relative  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject.  As  eteniity  compared  with  time,  and  everlasting  life 
compared  with  everlasting  woe,  so  is  this  subject,  in  comparison 
with  all  others  which  can  claim  a  careful  and  interested  attention. 

Such  an  attention  it  is  likely  to  receiv^';  for  the  events  of  God's 
providence  arc  daily  rendering  it  the  imperious  duty  of  every  man, 
who  wishes  lo  retain  even  the  name  of  a  Christian,  not  to  remain 
imdecided  on  a  subject  of  such  consequence.  Revivals  are  yearly 
increasing,  not  only  in  number,  but  also  in  pOwer,  and  in  various 
parts  of  our  country.  If  they  are  indeed  the  work  of  God,  who 
would  wish  to  be  found  contending  with  his  ]\Iaker  ?  But  if  they 
are  the  result  of  priestly  power  and  craft,  and  of  overheated  5:eal, 
and  indiscreet,  and  ungoverned,  irrational  passion,  who  would  wish 
to  ascribe  theni  to  the  Father  of  lights,  from  whom  cometh  down 
nothing  impure  or  imperfect  ? 

Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that,  not  only  is  the  honor  of  God  con- 
cerned in  the  decisioii  of  this  general  question,  but  the  salvation,  it 
may  be,  of  untold  millions  is  at  stake.  If  revivals  are  absurd  and 
pernicious,  truly  no  danger  arises  from  opposing  their  progress,  and 
ascribing  them  lo  human  folly,  or  even  to  a  worse  cause.  But  if 
they  are  indeed  the  work  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  and  essential  to  the 
!)rogress  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth,  those  who  oppose  them  are  in 
danger,-  not  only  of  excluding  themselves  from  a  participation  of  the 
joys  of  heaven,  but  of  involving  with  themselves,  in  one  common 
ruin,  all  who  are  so  unhapp)'-  as  incautiously  and  thoughtlessly  to 
surrender  themselves  to  be  enchained,  as  die  passive  slaves  of  their 
flattering,  delusive,  and  ruinous  errors.  Besides  these  immediate 
residts,  we  are  to  remember  tliat  the  public  sentiment  of  tlie  nation 
generally,  and  of  coming  generations,  must  be  affected  by  the 
present  discussions  of  the  great  subject  of  revivals  of  religion. 

A  man  might  well  tremble  at  the  thought  of  poisoning  the  foun- 
tain head  of  a  mlgtity  stream,  causing  it  to  difiuse  desolation  and 
death  in  its  course  through  a  vast  population.  But  what  is  this 
compared  with  the  conduct  of  the  man,  who  seixls  forth  from  the 
fountain  head  of  influence,  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  reading  com- 
munity, a  stream  of  moral  poison,  producing  a  death,  not  only  more 
dreadful,  in  kind  and  degree,  but  eternal  in  duration  ;  not  annihi- 
lation, but  that  death  of  the  soul,  which  consists  in  endless  sin,  and 
that  endless  punishment,  which  it  will  deservedly  receive  from 
the  God  of  truth  and  justice. 

The  bare  possibility  that  such  may  be  the  consequences  of  the 
ditfusion  of  false  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  revivals  of  religion, 
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may  well  cause  the  man  to  tremble,  \vbo  attempts  to  discuss  a 
theme  of  such  infinite  moment.  Nof  can  any  thinking  man,  much 
less  a  Christian,  be  inditferent  to  the  tendency  and  results  of  a 
discussion  of  this  subject. 

Such  is  the  task  assumed  by  the  writer  of  the  work  under  con- 
sideration ;  a  work  issued  in  the  literary,  political,  and  religious 
metropolis  of  New  England,  recommended  by  the  leaders  of  a 
party,  who  assume  the  name  of  rational  and  liberal  Christians,  and 
circulated  and  read  extensively  by  an  inquisitive  population,  highly 
excited  by  the  prevailing  attention  to  religion,  which  is  so  striking 
a  characteristic  of  the  present  day.  If  beneficial  in  its  tendency, 
and  regarded  with  complacency  by  God,  how  great  will  be  his  . 
reward.  If  pernicious,  nothing  but  repentance  can  save  the  author 
from  die  severest  punishment ;  and  nothing  probably  will,  in  fact, 
save  from  ruin  many,  of  the  multitudes,  who  have  read  his  work, 
and  imbibed  the  sentiments  and  feehngs  which  it  exhibits.  If 
such  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  author  of  this  work,  and  if 
such  is  the  interest,  with  which  the  community  ought  to  regard  his 
efforts,  it  is  natural  to  inquire, 

I.  Wlio  is  the  author  ? 

II.  What  is  his  object  ? 

III.  What  means  does  he  use  to  attain  this  object  ? 

IV.  What  has  he  accomplished  ? 

V.  What  is  the  general  character  and  tendency  of  the  work  ? 
If  we  shall  be  enabled  to  throw  light  on  these  points,  our  readers 

will  find  no  difficulty  in  forming  such  a  decision,  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  seems  to  demand. 

I.  In  answer  to  the  first  inquiry,  we  remark,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  two  things;  first,  the  real  character  of  the  author;  and 
secondly,  his  assumed  character.  And  since  his  name  is  not  dis- 
closed, we  must  rely  chiefly  on  internal  evidence. 

We  do  not  think  that  any  attentive  reader  of  this  work,  ever  ac- 
tually mistook  it  for  the  production  of  an  English  traveller  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  the  show  of  a  pretended  familiarity  with  the  man- 
ners and  religious  peculiarities  of  old  England,  and  of  the  Episcopal 
clergy  of  that  country,  and  of  surprise  at  the  novelty  of  our 
American  peculiarities,  and  the  parade  of  notes  in  the  margin,  by 
the  American  editor,  intended  to  elucidate  more  fully  the  language 
of  his  English  friend,  we  cannot  even  suppose,  that  the  author 
hoped,  expected,  or  intended,  to  produce  the  impression  that  these 
Letters  are  the  actual  production  of  a  foreigner. 

If  lie  did,  we  must  say  that  the  assumed  character  is  managed 
in  a  very  bungling  way.  He  has  made  himself  an  Englishman  in 
name,  and  in  nothing  else.  No  passing  traveller  could  ac(juire 
such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  religious 
character,  and  of  ))iinute  facts,  and  secret  springs  of  action,  as 
would  enable  him  to  represent,  or  misrepresent  them,  as  the  case 
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may  be,  in  the  manner  of  this  author.  Nor  do  we  su])pose,  that 
a«y  considerate  foreigner  would  have  identified  himself  so  com- 
})letely  with  the  interests  of  a  party,  as  has  the  author  of  these 
Letters;  so  as  to  accommodate  himself  exactly  to  their  wishes,  pre- 
judices, and  hostilities, — so  as  to  be  hailed  with  acclamation,  as  a 
fellow  laborer  in  the  common  cause.  And  even,  if  he  had  been 
willing  to  do  this,  still  he  would  be  beti'ayed  by  his  use  of  language. 
The  religious  controversies  and  excitements  of  New  England,  have 
produced  local  and  peculiar  usages  of  language  ;  especially  those 
relating  to  revivals,  and  to  the  question  between  Unitarians  and 
the  Orthodox.  No  learning  or'  native  ability,  could  enable  a  for- 
eigner at  once  to  clothe  his  sentiments  in  the  peculiar  language  of 
any  one  of  the  opposing  parties  in  a  strange  land  ;  much  less  to 
acquire  a  perfect  familiarity  with  tlie  idiomatic  expressions  of  two. 
But  the  author  of  these  Letters  indicates  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  phraseology  of  both  of  the  existing  religious  parties  in  this 
countr}'.  If  liis  early  education  had  been  in  New  England,  and 
had  been  Orthodox;  if  he  had  been  familiar  with  the  revivals  of 
the  Orthodox;  and  if  he  had  studied  in  one  of  their  seminaries; 
could  he  have  caricatured  their  peculiar  phraseology  more  skil- 
fully than  he  does?  And  if  he  were  actually  a  leader  of  the  Uni- 
tarian party  here;  nay  more,  if  he  were  one  of  our  Unitarian 
clergy,  could  he  have  adopted  more  exactly  than  he  has,  all  the 
peculiar  usages  of  language,  by  which  that  party  is  so  easily  distin- 
guished? Rejecting,  therefore,  the  idea  that  the  author  intended 
to  hide  his  real  character,  we  conclude,  that  he  intended  merely  to 
assume  the  character  of  an  English  ti'aveller.  This  he  had,  no 
doubt,  a  right  to  do,  if  there  was  no  intent  to  deceive.  When 
Goldsmith  wrote  his  '  Citizen  of  tlie  World,'  under  the  assumed 
character  of  a  Chinese  philosopher,  he  probably  considered  it 
merely  as  a  pleasant  way  of  exhibiting  English  peculiarities ;  and 
if  our  autlior  chooses  to  assume  a  character,  in  order  to  exhibit 
our  peculiarhies,  as  they  would  strike  a  foreigner,  we  have  no 
inclination  to  object.  But  we  have  a  right  to  require,  that  he 
shall  properly  sustain  the  character,  and  not  use  it  as  a  mask  to 
cover  his  real  purposes,  or  to  give  effect  to  the  representations  of 
a  j)artisan. 

What  then  is  Ivis  assumed  character  ?  He  presents  himself  to 
us,  as  a  man  of  Dberal  education,  trained  up  in  the  academic  halls 
of  Oxford,  and  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church.  When  carica- 
turing an  Orthodox  sermon,  he  says, 

"  The  metaphysical  part  of  this  discourse,  which  was  four  fifths 
of  it,  was  a  piece  of  as  chilling  ratiocination,  as  fever  heard  from 
the  mathcmalirnl  rliair  at  Oxford.  The  preacher  displayed  his 
metaphysical  apparatus,"  &-c.  p.  4-5, 

Again  :  "  I  have  just  returned  from  attending  two  evening  meet- 
ings— two  in  one  evening  !  What  will  our  good  Bishop  say  ?"  p.  42. 
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.Again :  "  I  am  in  haste  to  finish  with  what  the  good  Bishoj)  calls, 
this  '  transatlantic  madness  ;'  "  [meaning  the  religion  of  revivals.] 
p.  106. 

So,  he  speaks  of  "  our  ovm  holy  church.''''  p.  9. 

We  see,  then,  a  part  of  his  assumed  cliaracter.  In  addition  to 
tliis,  he  presents  himself  to  us  as  a  philosopher,  a  man  of  candor, 
liberality,  and  enlarged  views,  a  gentleman  of  refined'  manners, 
and'  a  liian  of  eminent  piety.  After  a  caricature  of  re^-ivals,  in 
his  first  letter,  he  says  :  .        . 

"  In  truth,  these  revivals  are  very  extraordinary^  things,  and  I  shall 
think  it  worth  while  io  philosophize  a  little  about  them.''  p.  10. 

Again,  after  remarking,  p.  11,  "  I  never  knew  a  people,  over 
whom  the  clergy  had  such  influence,  among  whom  such  a  tower- 
ing spiritual  hierarchy  was  built  up,  as  the  good  and  intelligent, 
but  after  all,  ver-y  superstitious  people  of  New  England  ;"  and 
endeav,oring  to  give  an  example  of  it,  in  a  stale  anecdote  of  a 
descendant  of  Rogers,  and  remarking,  p.  1:2,  "  the  clergy  still 
riiZe^  .though  less  ostentatiously  tlmn  in  former  days,"'  he  proceeds  : 

"  A  revival  usually  commences  with  tlie  direct  and  systematic 
exertion  of  the  pastor.  And  to  begin  with  the  beginning,  the  first 
inquiry  would  be,  wliat  begins  it  v.ith  him?  And  here  it  is,  that  I 
shall  philosophize  a  Uttlc.^'  pp.  12, 13. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  our  traveller  is  a  philosopher.  V/e 
hope  not  one  of  those,  ^vhom  Berkely  would  call  "wwMiJe  philoso- 
phers," though  he  seems  to  be  so  fond  of  philosophizing  "  a  little." 

Again,  after  exposing  wliat  he  deems  th.e  enormities  of  revivals, 
he   remarks  : 

"  I  must  tell  you  one  thing  more,  before  I  lay  down  my  pen,  and 
that  is,  what  you.  mai/  have  already  suspected,  that  I  do  not  look 
upon  these  things  altogetlier  as  you  would  have  expected  me  to  have 
done.  In  short,  /  must  take  the  credit  of  being  somewhat  Hhrralizcd 
by  travel.  I  find  good  men  everywhere.  I  begin  to  think, there  is 
a  mixture  of  good  with  evil,  and  evil  with  good,  in  everything;  not 
even  excepting  our  own  lioly  church."  p.  8. 

We  see,  then,  another  part  of  his  assumed  character.  He  is 
a  man  of  candor,  liberality,  and  enlarged  views. 

His  character  as  a  gentleman  is  advantageously  displayed  in  the 
following  extract.  After  his  candid  statements  as  it  regards  a 
spiritual  hierarchy,  and  after  charitably  calling  the  good  and  in- 
teUigent  people  of  New  England  very  superstitious,  he  proceeds 
to  remark : 

"  In  our  chvrch  there  is  nothing  like  it.  Otfr  clergy,  you  know, 
treat  us  a  good  deal  as  other  gentlemen  of  infuence  aud  respectability 
would.  The  ministers  of  New  England  are — gentlemen,  some  of 
them  ;  and  a  good  many  arc  not.  But,  at  any  rate,  they  arc  almost 
all  of  them  riders."  p.  11. 
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Tiion  follows  his  vapid  anecdoie  respecting  Rogers,  and  liis  mi- 
nute philosc/by  as  it  regards  th»mode  iii  which  a  revival  begins  in 
the  mind  of  a  clergyman,  witliout  whom  such  fanaticism  could 
make  no  progress.  Who  now  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  our 
traveller  is  a  gentleman,  after  such  an  exhibition  of  urbanity,  char- 
ity, and  exquisite  regard  for  the  reputation,  feelings  and  influence 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  New  England  people  and  clergy  ?  Who 
can  deny  him  the  credit,  which  he  so  modestly  assumes,  of  being 
somewhat  liberalized  by  travel.  '•'"Somewhat  liberalized!''''  Lan- 
guage so  feeble  as  this  does  not  at  all  reach  the  merits  of  the 
case.  We,  the  good  and  intclUgeht  people  of  New  England, 
though  unfortunately  t"en/  superstitious,  will  yet  endeavor  to  prove 
ourselves  grateful,  for  this  compliment  to  our  understandings,  and 
to  our  clergy.  We  most  cheerfully  admit,  that  the  ideas  of  this 
English  traveller^  of  what  is  gentlemanlike,  charitable,  and  kind, 
ai-e  of  no  common  order.  B'Kt  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  this 
small  specimen  is  all  of  this  sort  which  the  work  contains.  We 
shall  have  occasion,  as  we  proceed,  to  comment  on  other  exibitions 
of  the  same  kind,  no  less  illustrious  and  uncommon.  We  sec, 
then,  another  part  of  the  character  assumed  by  the  author  of 
these  Letters.     He  is  an  accomplished  gentleman. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  exhibit  his  character  as  a  man  of 
piety,  as  derived  from  his  own  statements.  He  severely  censures 
the  Ortiiodox  in  the  following  language  : 

"'This' overweening  self-complacency  is  one  of  the  worst  traits  in 
their  religion.  Tliey  hold  themselves  up  to  the  people,  as  the  only 
ministers  who  preach  Clnist,  and  their  meetings  as  the  only  services 
which  have  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  them."  p.  114. 

Again  lie  says, 

"If  you  were  travelling  through  this  country,  you  might  hear 
on  every  side,  people  of  the  least  possible  title  to  any  such  conli- 
deiice,  persons  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity  and  no  knowledo-e, — 
who,  so  far  from  being  fit  to  judge  of  high  spiritual  matters,  had  not 
got  so  far  as  to  "cleanse  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  the  platter," — 
persons  wlro,  far  from  being  judges  of  religious  puritjj  and  decorum, 

seemed  not  to  have  learned  the  morality  of  7vashitig  their  faces 

you  might  hear  them  proudly  pronouncing  judgment  on  the  purest 
and  best  men  in  the  country,— denouncing  one,  and  cutting  oif  an- 
other from  all  liope,  and  graciously  permitting  a  third  to  stand  till  the 
liarvest,  admitting,  with  the  most  solemn  and  portentous  shaking  of 
the  head,  that  he  might  be  saved,  though  it  would  be  '  so  as'  by 
fire.'  "  pp.  11.5,  116. 

Again,  speaking  of  conversions : 

"  The  notions  of  conversion  which  prevail  here,  and  which  are 
fostered  by  these  excitements,  particularly  illustrate  tliis  tendency  ol' 
them  to  place  every  thing  in  an  unnatural  and  irrational  light.     The 
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idea  here  is,  that,  men  are  converted  and  made  Christians  in  one 
moment ;  that  grace  descends,  not  like  the  cahn  and  refreshing  dew, 
slowly  developing  the  growth  of  nature,  but  like  the  lightning,  sud- 
den, irresistible,  and  blasting  cvcrtj  thing  natural.  And  that  which 
they  so  much  covet  dues,  indeed,  seem  to  blast  all  natural  good 
sense."  p.  73. 

"  And  those  who  feel  themselves  to  be  ignorant  of  almost  every- 
thi)ig  else,  are  encouraged  to  pronounce  on  the  profoundest  questions 
in  the  infinite  subject  of  religion,  and  on  the  most  delicate  and 
complicated  questions  in  the  forbidden  subject  of  their  neiglibor's 
heart!"  p.  117. 

"  Although  a  man  may  be  elated  with  spiritual  pride  in  reference 
to  the  world  at  large,  he  may  be,  none  the  less,  in  subjection  to  a 
system,  and  to  his  minister.  Extremes  often  meet  here,  as  they  do 
elsewhere.  The  proudest  may  be  the  most  cowardly  and  abject. 
The  most  self-sufficient,  may  be  the  least  independent.  At  any 
rate,  I  am  certain  that  revivals,  h^-e,  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
fasten  the  yoke  of  religious  timidity  and  subservience  on  tlie  mass  of 
t!ie  people.  There  never  was  a  people  in  the  world,  who  had  less 
true  religious  freedom,  less  true  freedom  of  thought  and  feeling, 
than  a  concrrewation  over  whom  this  brooding  incubus  of  a  revival 
has  settled  itself  heavily  down."  p.  120. 

These  and  other  things  he  says  of  the  Orthodox,  and  of  the 
friends  of  revivals  in  general.  Let  us  now  hear  him  .speak  of  him- 
self, and  of  his  own  views  of  religion  and  morality : 

*'  Religion,  you  and  I  believe,  is  a  man's  self,  made  holy,  pure 
and  excellent."  p.  71. 

Again  :  after  speaking  of  the  unfriendly  bearing  of  revivals  on 
a  pure  and  elevated  morality,  he  gives  his  ideas  of  such  morality  : 

"  But  it  is  of  a  higher  morality,  that  I  was  about  to  speak — of 
morality  as  touching  all  the  relations  of  men  to  one  another — the 
morality  of  kind  thoughts,  and  forbearing  words,  and  charitable 
iudgments,  and  well  governed  passions — the  morality  tliat  requires 
modesty  in  the  young,  sobriety  and  self-restraint  in  the  ardent  and 
zealous,  gentleness  among  relatives,  and  peace  among  neighbors." 
p.  12:5. 

Again,  after  a  long  series  of  misrepresentations  as  it  regards  the 
religion  of  revivals,  he  gives  us  the  following  remarks : 

"  How  little  of  its  true  and  full  developement,  has  the  religion  of 
our  blessed  Saviour  yet  received  among  his  professed  followers ! 
Men  seem  not  to  be  able  to  be  earnest,  without  l)eing  extravagant, 
or  rational,  without  being  dull.  They  seem,  in  fact,  scarcely  to  have 
conceived  of  it.  Authors  write  on,  and  the  people  read  on,  as  if 
they  had  no  comprehension  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  harmonies 
of  Christian  virtue, — as  if  they  took  it  for  granted,  that  to  be  at 
once  solemn  and  cheerful,  strict   and  liberal,  simple  and  profound, 
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free  in  tliouglit,  and  yet  boinid  in  conscipnce,  were  things  totally 
incompatible.  That  union  of  opposite  qualities,  that  mingling,  in 
the  mind,  ot"  all  that  is  lofty  with  all  that  is  humble,  that  severe  self- 
control  which  springs  from  conscious  and  keen  susceptibility,  that 
powerful  feeling  which,  from  its  very  power,  is  calm,  that  tranciuillity 
which  is  touched  and  rapt,  with  exquisite  religious  teiulerness — it 
is  all,  alas !  beyond  the  aim  and  imagination  of  most  good  men  :  it 
is  yet  to  come."  pp.  139,  140. 

Certainly,  the  clergy  and  the  people  of  New  England  are  in  duty 
bound  to  give  all  imaginable  thanks  to  this  English  traveller,  for 
comniuuicating  to  them  at  once  such  a  mass  of  novel  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  We  are  doubtless  bound  to  endeavor  hence- 
forth to  remember  as  new  discc^eries  that  religion  is  a  man^s  self, 
made  holy,  pure  and  excellent ;  and  that  morality,  as  touching  all 
the  relations  of  men  to  one  another,  is  the  moi'ality  of  Idnd  thoughts, 
and  forbearing  words,  and  charitable  judgments.  We  must  en- 
deavor to  think  much  of  that  union  of  opposite  quahties,  that  min- 
gling in  the  mind  of  all  that  is  lofty  with  all  that  is  humble,  that 
severe  self-control  which  springs  from  conscious  and  keen  suscep- 
tibility, that  powerful  feeling  which  from  its  very  power  is  calm, 
that  tranquillity  which  is  touched  and  rapt  with  exquisite  religious 
tenderness.  We  must  endeavor  to  remember,  that  he  has  severely 
condemned  overweening  self-complacency,  and  proudly  pronoun- 
cing judgment  on  \\\Q  purest  and  best  men  in  the  country,  and  pro- 
nouncing ignorantly  on  the  profoundest  questions  in  the  infinite 
subject  of  religion,  and  on  the  most  delicate  and  complicated  ques- 
tions in  the  forbidden  subject  of  their  neighbor''s  heart. 

But,  alas  !  what  shall  we  do.  We  have  approved  such  a  con- 
version as  is  apt  to  take  place  in  a  revival ;  but  this,  our  author 
asserts,  "  seems  to  blast  all  nniural  good  sense.''''  We  belong  to 
congregations  over  whom  "  this  brooding  ijicubus  of  a  revival  has 
settled  itself  heavily  down,"  and  our  author  asserts  that  "  there 
never  ivas  a  people  in  the  world  who  had  less  true  religious  free- 
dom of  thought  and  feeling  than  such  a  congregation."  How  then 
can  we  hope  to  rise  to  views,  which,  our  author  says,  "  are  be- 
yond the  aim  and  imagination  of  most  good  men."  We  did 
think,  that,  in  this  wide  world,  men  had  somewhere  learned  "  to 
he  earnest  without  being  extravagant,  or  rational  without  being 
dull."  But  we  stand  corrected  ;  for  our  author  informs  us,  that 
"  they  seem,  in  fact,  scarcely  to  have  conceived  of  it."  We  are, 
indeed,  filled  with  shame  when  we  think  how  long  our  "authors 
have  written  on,  and  our  people  read  on,  as  ii"  they  had  no 
con)prehension  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  harmonies  of  Chris- 
tian virtue."  But  we  are  somewhat  consoled  at  the  reflection, 
that  we  are  not  entirely  alone.  It  is  melancholy  indeed  to  think 
iiow  little  progress  any  one  has  made  hitherto  on  "  the  pro- 
Jbundest  questions  in  the   infinite  subject    of  religion  ;"    for    we 
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arc  told,  by  our  riuthor,  that  such  rehgion  "  is  all,  alas  !  heyond 
the  aim  and  imagination,  of  most  good  men:  it  is  yet  to  coine" 
But  we  are  cheered  and  consoled  by  the  thought  that  better  days 
are  at  hand.  Notwithstanding  all  the'  folly  and  stupidhy  of 
the  friends  of  revivals  of  religion,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past 
ages  of  darkness,  our  traveller  beholds  in  imagination  a  brighter 
day.  ■  H^ar  his  language.  After  giving  his  own  views  of  a  religion 
beyond  the  aim  and  imagination  of  most  good  men,  and  yet  to 
come,  he  proceeds : 

"May  it  come  quickly!  It  would,  indeed,  be  the  coming  of 
Christ  in  the  hearts  of  men  !  May  it  quickly,  and  may  it  fully 
come !  This  would,  indeed,  be  a  Revival  of  religion.  Heaven  for- 
bid !  that  the  phrase  in  its  proper  sense,  should  lose  any  of  its  interest 
to  my  mind.  I  have  indeed  many  objections  to  these  things  ;  I  have 
one  to  the  very  phrase,  as  it  is  here  used.  The  very  phrase.  Revivals 
of  religion,  carries  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  but  petty  concerns  and 
doings,  compared  with  that  one  sublime  revolution,  that  great  revi- 
val OF  RELIGION,  to  wliich  I  am  looking.  This,  to  me,  and  so  far 
as  the  world  around  me  is  concerned,  is  the  noblest  interest  and  the 
grandest  hope  of  life — to  see  poor,  misguided,  v/ayward,  wearied 
human  nature,  pursuing  at  last,  its  true  end,  and  obtaining  its  true 
rest — to  see  these  restless  and  impatient  seekers  after  good,  finding 
that  which  they  seek — to  see  the  poor  contented,  and  the  rich 
tempera.te,  the  lowly  high-minded,  and  the  lofty,  humble,  and  the 
learned  wise,  and  the  votaries  of  pleasure  virtuous,  and  worldly  men 
devout — to  see  the  mists  of  error  and  the  shadows  of  delusion,  that 
have  so  long  hung  in  dark  clouds  over  the  ways  of  religion,  clearing 
up,  and  to  behold  happy  multitudes  thronging  those  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness and  paths  of  peace.  There  is  nothing  in  this  world  to  compare 
with  an  object  so  noble,  an"d  a  hope  so  glorious."  pp.  140,  141. 

When  the  "petty  concerns  and  doings"  of  the  evangehcal  world 
are  swallowed  up  and  eclipsed  in  the  splendor  of  that  "one  sublime 
revolution,  that  great  revival  of  religion,''^  to  which  oui-  English 
traveller  is  looking,  we  trust  that  his  merits  will  be  fully  apprecia- 
ted, and  that  he  will  receive  his  full  and  ample  reward  of  praise. 
Such  is  the  ignorance  and  illiberality  of  the  present  days  of  dark- 
ness, that  we  fear  that  our  author  will  be  obliged  to  wait  until  a 
generation  far  more  enlightened  than  this- shall  arise,  before  a  con- 
summation so  glorious  will  be  fidly  realized. 

Our  inability  however,  to  do  all  which  may  seem  desirable,  is  no 
excuse  for  not  attempting  to  do  what  we  can.  We  would  there- 
fore suggest  that  efticicnt  measures  be  immediately  adopted  to  cure 
the  Orthodox  of  that  "overweening  self-complacency"  which,  oiu- 
author  assures  us,'  "is  one  of  the  worst  traits  of  their  religion',"  and  to 
prevent  them  from  any  longer  "  holding  themselves  up  to  the  people 
as  the  only  ministers  who  preach  Christ,  and  their  meetings  as  the 
only  services  which  have  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  them."  As  a  reason 
for  th(^se  proceedings  we  would  also  recommend  that  they  hfe  duly 
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informed  that   our  author  has  condemned  the  practice,  and  said 
respecting  them, 

"  How  little  of  its  true  and  full  developement,  has  the  religion  of 
our  blessed  Saviour  yet  received  among  his  professed  followers  ! 
Men  seem  not  to  be  able  to  be  earnest,  without  being  extravagant, 
or  rational,  without  being  dull.  They  seem,  in  fact,  scarcely  to 
have  conceived  of  it.  Authors  write  on,  and  the  people  read  on,  as 
if  they  had  no  comprehension  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  harmonies 
of  Christian  virtue, — as  if  they  took  it  for  granted,  that  to  be  at 
once  solemn  and  cheerful,  strict  and  liberal,  simple  and  profound, 
free  in  thought,  and  yet  bound  in  conscience,  were  things  totally 
incompatible  j"   (p.  130.) 

and  that,  in  view  of  these  considerations,  tliey  be  reminded  how 
ridiculous  such  conduct  as  our  traveller  has  so  decidedly  repro- 
bated must  appear.  We  would  also  suggest,  that  this  traveller  be 
detained  in  this  country,  long  enough  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
on  that  "  union  of  opposite  qualities"  which  he  has  so  ably  delin- 
eated ;  and  that  he  be  especially  requested  to  enlarge  upon  that 
"  mingling,  in  the  mind,  of  all  that  is  lofty  with  all  that  is  kinnhJe.''^ 
We  would  also  recommend  that  the  Ojthodox,  especially  such  as 
are  "persons  who,  so  far  from  being  judges  of  religious  purity  and 
decorum,  seem  not  to  have  learnt  the  morality  of  washing  their 
faces,"  be  requested  to  cease  from  "  pronouncing  judgment  on  the 
purest  and  best  men  in  the  country,"  and  that  those  who  are 
"  ignorant  of  almost  everything  else,"  should  no  longer  be  "  en- 
couraged to  pronounce  on  the  profoundest  questions  in  the  infinite 
subject  of  religion,  and  on  the  most  delicate  and  compHcated 
questions  in  the  forbidden  subject  of  their  neighbor's  heart!"  And 
especially  tliat  all  whose  "  natural  good  sense"  has  been  "blasted" 
by  the  "  notions  of  conversion  which  prevail  here,"  be  requested 
to  give  place  to  our  author,  and  to  yield  to  him  the  exclusive 
right  of  "  pronouncing  on  the  profoundest  questions  in  the  infinite 
subject  of  religion,  and  on  the  most  delicate  and  complicated 
questions  in  the  forbidden  subject  of  their  neighbor's  heart !"  and 
of  illustrating  that  "  higher  morality"  "touching  all  the  relations  of 
men  to  one  another — the  morality  of  kind  thoughts,  and  forbearing 
words,  and  charitable  judgments."  And  that  all  his  readers  be 
requested  diligently  to  "  read  and  ponder"  the  following  specimen  : 

"  At  any  rate,  I  am  certain  that  revivals,  here,  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  fasten  the  yoke  of  religious  timidity  and  subservience 
on  the  mass  of  the  people.  There  never  was  a  people  in  the  world, 
who  had  less  true  relio-ious  freedom,  less  true  freedom  of  thought 
and  feeling,  thjin  a  congregation  over  whom  this  brooding  incubus 
of  a  revival  has  settled  itself  heavily  down  ;"  (p."  120.) 

and  to  remember  how  many  colleges,  ministers,  churches,   and 
evangelical   denominations,   in  our  land,  must    fall  under   the  full 
A  or,.   I.  33 
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weight  of  these  "  kind  thoughts,  and  forbearing  words,  and  chari- 
table judgments."  To  think,  also,  of  their  applicadon  to  past 
generations,  and  to  the  illustrious  dead,  especially  to  the  pilgrim 
Fathers  of  New  England. 

Moreover,  we  would  suggest  that  it  should  be  enacted,  that  no 
Orthodox  man  shall  presume  to  say  what  others  have,  or  have 
not,  "  conceived  of,"  or  that  his  own  views  and  feelings  are  "  be- 
yond the  aim  and  imagination  of  most  good  men,"  because  these 
are  "  most ,  delicate  and  complicated  questions  in  the  forbidden 
subject  of  their  neighbor's  heart !"  But  that  the  English  travel- 
ler be  authorized  and  empowered  to  pronounce  with  authority  on 
these  and  other  similar  points,  and  all  matters  and  questions  there- 
unto pertaining,  not  only  concerning  his  "  neighbor's  heart,"  but 
concerning  the  "  conceptions,  aims  and  imaginations"  of  the  hearts 
of  all  men,  of  all  denominations,  and  in  all  countries. 

And,  finally,  that  all  the  advocates,  aiders  and  abettors  of 
Orthodox  revivals  of  religion,  be  requested  to  desist  entirely  from 
their  various  absurd  measures  and  proceedings,  until  such  time 
shall  have  elapsed,  as  shall  have  enabled  our  English  traveller  fully 
to  develope  and  explain  his  "conceptions,  aims  and  imaginations," 
concerning  that  "  one  sublime  revolution,  that  great  revival  of 
religion,''^  to  which  he  is  looking. 

Meanwhile,  we  would  exhort  every  Orthodox  man,  in  order  to 
acquire  just  views  of  the  best  manner  of  correcting  "  overweening 
self-complacency,"  inwardly  to  ponder  and  digest  die  following 
inspired  cautions.  "  Let  another  man  praise  thee,  and  not  thine 
own  mouth ;  a  stranger,  and  not  thine  own  lips."  Prov.  xxvii.  2. 
"  For,  not  he  that  commendeth  himself  is  approved,  but  whom  the 
Lord  commendeth."  2  Cor.  x.  18.  "  Let  no  man  deceive  him- 
self. If  any  man  among  you  seemeth  to  be  wise  in  diis  world,  let 
him  become  a  fool,  that  he  may  be  wise.  For  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  is  foolishness  with  God  :  for  it  is  written,  He  taketh  the  wise 
in  their  own  craftiness.  And  again,  The  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts 
of  the  wise,  that  they  are  vain."      1  Cor.  iii.  18 — 20. 

We  have  thus  exhibited,  at  some  length,  another  part  of  the 
character  assumed  by  the  author  of  these  Letters.  He  presents 
himself  to  us  as  a  man  of  no  common  attainments,  in  the  theory, 
and  especially  in  die  practice,  of  morality  and  religion. 

Who  now  can  doubt,  that  one  so  much  disdnguished,  as  a  man 
educated  at  Oxford,  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  a  philoso- 
pher, a  gentleman,  and  a  Christian,  must  have  had  some  sufficient 
object,  in  writing  such  a  series  of  Letters  ?  This  introduces  the 
second  general  topic  of  inquiry. 

n.  What  is  his  object  ? 
.  Hear  his  ovvn  statement. 

'*  You  arc  curious  to  know  something  about  the  religion  of  this 
country  ;  a  religion  without  an  establishment ;  a  religion  left  to  itselt 
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— without  a  priesthood  I  had  ahnost  said  ;  for  everybody  preaches 
here  who  will  ;  nay,  those  wlio  exhort  and  pray  publicly  among  the 
laity,  far  outnumber  those  who  ore  considered  as  regularly  ordained. 
Well,  in  truth,  if  you  have  curiosity,  prepare  to  have  it  satisfied ;  for 
I  shall  violate  the  old  rhetorical  rule,  and  plainly  tell  you  that  I  am 
going  to  be  interesting. 

"  The  most  remarkable  thing,  about  the  people  of  this  country,  is 
their  religion  ;  at  least,  in  New  England ;  from  whence,  as  my  date 
tells  you,  I  write.  Sects  and  creeds,  doctrines  and  disquisitions, 
preachers  and  people,  sermons  and  societies,  plans  and  projects, 
excitements  and  conversions,  you  may  hear  talked  of  wherever  you 
go — in  stage-coaches  and  steam-boats,  shops  and  bar-rooms,  nay,  in 
ball-rooms  and  parties  of  pleasure,  and  in  short,  everywhere.  But 
this  religion  is  as  remarkable  in  its  character  as  it  is  in  its  colloquial 
exhibition  ;  and  the  most  extraordinary  thing  in  its  character,  un- 
doubtedly, is  the  system  of  revivals  of  religion,  as  they  are  called. 
For  these  are  brought  into  a  system  and  plan,  as  much  as  the  reli- 
gion itself — a  system  of  operations,  as  much  as  its  theology  is  into  a 
system  of  speculations. 

"  But  I  see  that  I  must  task  myself  to  give  you  some  general  no- 
tion of  these  things  in  the  outset,  for  you  have  no  idea,  not  even  a 
generic  one,  of  what  revivals  of  religion  are."  pp.  1,2. 

Considering  then,  the  assumed  character  of  our  English  traveller, 
and  his  own  statements,  we  are  authorized  to  expect  a  candid,  liberal, 
gentlemanly,  philosophical,  and  Christian  account  of  the  religion 
of  this  country,  and  especially  of  revivals  of  religion.  But  a  man 
is  justly  supposed  to  intend  to  do,  what  he  actually  attempts  to 
accomplish.  Taking  this  as  a  criterion  of  judgment,  can  any  one 
hesitate  to  say,  that  these  Letters  were,  in  reahty,  intended  as  a 
direct  attack  upon  Orthodox  revivals  of  religion,  as  irrational  and 
pernicious;  and  an  attempt  to  vindicate  Unitarian  views  of  religion, 
as  rational  and  productive  of  the  most  desirable  results .''  In  order 
that  this  may  the  more  fully  and  clearly  appear,  we  shall  need  to 
mnke  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  as  it  regards  the  state  of  the 
two  opposing  parties  on  the  great  scale.  We  speak  of  two  op- 
posing parties,  because,  in  reality,  all  who  hold  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  are,  notwithstanding  minor  dif- 
ferences, one  party ;  and  all  who  deny  the  fundamental  doctrines, 
and  adopt  some  modification  of  natural  religion,  or  deism,  arc 
another  party.  All,  then,  who  believe  in  the  entire  and  universal 
depravity  of  the  moral  character  of  man,  antecedently  to  a  change 
of  heart,  and  who  agree  in  tlieir  views  of  the  remedy  provided 
bv  the  wisdom  and  soodness  of  God,  and  of  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  to  be  applied,  and  of  the  effects  resulting  from  it,  compose 
one  party  ;  and  all  who  hold  opinions  on  these  points  diametrically 
opposed  to  these,  are  the  other  party. 

The  remedy  of  human  depravity  lies  in  the  atonement  as  the 
ground  of  pardon,  and  in  those  truths  by  which  man  is  convinced 
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of  sin,  alarmed  and  brought  to  repent  of  sin,  and  trust  in  Christ. 
The  mode  in  which  the  remedy  is  appHed,  is  understood  by  a 
consideration  of  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  mode  in  which  he  applies  the  truth  to  the  mind,  in  order 
to  produce  a  radical  and  permanent  change  in  its  moral  character. 
The  effects  resulting  from  this  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  wit- 
nessed, Jjoth  in  solitary  cases  of  moral  renovation,  and  when  He 
operates  simultaneously  on  the  minds  of  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  community.  Occurrences  of  the  latter  kind  are  generally 
called  revivals  of  religion.  It  is  easily  seen  from  these  remarks, 
that  when  correct  views  are  entertained,  of  human  depravity,  of 
tlie  need  of  pardon,  of  the  atonement,  of  the  Saviour  who  made 
it,  of  regeneration,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  accomplishes  it, 
of  the  rewards  of  the  righteous,  and  of  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  revivals  of  religion,  when  they  occur,  are  a  natural  and 
philosophical  result  of  the  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  who  deny  the  entire  and  universal  de- 
pravity of  the  human  heart,  the  need  of  an  atonement  in  any 
proper  sense,  the  divinily  of  Christ,  the  need  of  regeneration,  the 
divinity  and  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  eternal  punish- 
ment of  all  who  die  impenitent,  form  another  party.  And  no  cases 
of  sudden  conversion  of  individuals,  and  no  simultaneous  conver- 
sions, such  as  exist  in  revivals  of  religion,  or  of  considerable 
numbers  in  any  community,  can  be  expected  to  result  from  their* 
system.  .  They  deny  either  the  existence,  or  the  universality  of 
the  disease,  they  discard  the  remedy,  and  reject  the  Agent  by 
whom  it  is  applied ;  and  it  were  absurd  to  expect  any  cases,  either 
solitary  or  simultaneous,  of  sudden  changes  of  moral  character. 

Hence  the  Evangelical  system,  as  connected  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  produces  revivals  of  religion,  according  to  the  regu- 
lar laws  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  moral  government.  And  the 
system  styled  Liberal,  as  connected  with  a  denial  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  cannot  produce  revivals  of  religion  ;  for  no  moral 
power  is  applied,  which  can  change  the  human  mind  from  sin  to 
holiness,  from  moral  deadi  to  new  and  joyful  life. 

The  progress  of  evangelical  religion,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  giving  power  to  the  truths  of 
the  Evangelical  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  progress  of  the 
opposing  system  depends  upon  the  cessation  of  these  influences, 
and  the  relinquishment  of  men  to  follow  the  desires  of  a  depraved 
and  deceitful  heart,  always  prone  to  embrace  ruinous  errors. 

A  suspension  of  divine  influences,  caused  by  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  about  seventy  years  ago,  produced  in  New  England 
a  cold  and  chilling  indifference  to  vital  religion.  In  the  train  of 
this  followed  the  deadly  system  of  Unitarianism,  stealing  in  una- 
wares, and  winding  its  serpentine  way  among  a  portion  of  the 
churches    of  Massachusetts,    until   the    fire  on  the  ahar  of  God 
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seemed  almost  extinct.  Then  tlie  throne  of  ini(]uity  framed  mis- 
chief by  a  law;  and  even  the  existence  of  the  churciies  has  been 
denied,  their  rights  trampled  under  foot,  their  property  plundered, 
under  the  sacred  names  of  religion,  and  law,  and  equal  rights. 

Wlien  the  enemy  had  thus  come  in  like  a  flood,  and  error  seemed 
triumphant,  then  it  pleased  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  lift  up  a  stan- 
dard; and  since  then,  the  cause  of  truth  has  been  daily  rising.  But 
especially  of  late  has  the  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  been  exerted 
in  a  most  conspicuous  manner.  All  the  Evangelical  churches  of 
Boston  have  been,  visited  with  his  influences,  converts  have  been 
multiplied,  new  churches  have  been  formed,  and  the  things  which 
remained  and  were  ready  to  die,  have  been  revived  and  strength- 
ened. The  same  is  true  as  it  regards  the  vicinity  of  the  city  :  and 
in  addition  to  this,  revivals  are  multiplying  in  New  England,  and 
in  various  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  But  as  true  religion 
lias  prevailed,  the  friends  of  error  have  become  moi-e  and  more 
fearful  of  consequences,  and  indignant  at  the  perception  of  their 
decreasing  influence.  Such  is  at  present  the  state  of  the  Unita- 
rian and  Universalist  party.  And  now,  from  what  qtiarter  is  help 
to  come  ?  Why  truly,  a  spruce,  polite,  refined,  candid,  and  emi- 
nen^j-  pious  English  traveller,  happens  to  pass  through  the  country 
just  at  this  interesting  moment,  and  stops  to  become  an  impartial 
spectator  of  this  novel  scene;  and,  to  gratify  his  dear  absent  friend 
in  old  England,  who  had,  it  seems,  "  no  idea,  not  even  a  generic 
one,  of  a  revival  of  religion,''^  (p.  2.)  he  v/rites  these  cool  and  phi- 
losophical speculations,  merely  on  general  principles.  And  what 
is  the  result  ?  Marvellous  to  narrate,  it  happens  to  be  just  what  a 
Unitarian  minister,  once  professedly  Orthodox  and  a  professed 
friend  of  revivals,  would  have  written,  had  he  intended  to  attack 
revivals  of  religion  as  irrational  and  pernicious,  to  abuse  the  New 
Lebanon  Convention,  to  gratify  the  excited  passions  of  the  Uni- 
tarian party,  and  to  sustain  their  sinking  cause.  Is  this  an  accident? 
If  so,  it  is  no  less  marvellous  than  an  accident  which  took  place  of 
old.  "  And  Aaron  said.  Let  not  the  anger  of  my  Lord  wax  hot, 
thou  knowest  the  people,  that  they  are  set  on  mischief.  For  they 
said  unto  me,  Make  us  gods,  which  shall  go  before  us.  And  I  said 
unto  them.  Whosoever  hath  any  gold,  let  them  break  it  off.  So 
they  gave  it  me  ;  then  I  cast  it  into  the  fire,  and  there  came  out 
this  calf," — accidentally  no  doubt ;  yet  it  happened  to  be  just  what 
the  people  wished.  Our  English  traveller  seems  to  have  the  same 
facility  of  producing,  accidentally,  just  the  very  thing  which  the 
Unitarian  party  wish  for,  and  before  which  they  have  shouted, 
with  no  little  exultation  and  triumph.  All  which  the  traveller 
modestly  seems  to  claim,  they  concede  to  him ;  nay  more,  they 
actually  overwhelm  him  with  thunders  of  admiration,  and  shouts 
of  applause.  Let  us  attend  to  the  testimony  of  certain  witnesses, 
of  no  litde  reputation  and  influence  in  their  own  party. 
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1.  Rev.  Mr.  Ware  of  Boston,  See  Reply  of  a  Unitarian 
Cleryman,  Sic.     p.  IS.  3d  edition. 

"  Was  ever  scene  acted  upon  earth  more  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  than  that  of  the  New  Lehanon  Convention  ?  And  is  it 
possible  to  believe,  that  all  the  true  Christianity  is  with  a  sect 
which  suffers  that  outrage  upon  religion  and  morality  to  pass  by 
without  censure  ?"  - 

He  then  subjoins,  in  a  note — 

"  The  best  commentary  upon  that  Convention  is  to  be  found  in 
the  '  Letters  on  Revivals,'  recently  published.  It  ovglit  to  be  read 
and  jiondcrcd." 

]Mr.  Ware,  of  course,  deems  these  Letters  an  able  exposure  of 
certain  proceedings  exhibiting  in  the  highest  degree  an  antichris- 
tian  spirit,  and  a  vindication  of  religion  and  morality  from  outrage, 
and  a  work  which  ought  to  be  read  and  pondered.  He  must,  of 
course,  deem  it  an  illustration  of  a  Christian  spirit,  entirely  oppo- 
site to  that  which  he  so  severely  censures,  and  highly  favorable 
to  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue.  This  surely  is  no  common 
praise. 

•• 

2.  The   Unitarian   Advocate  ;    edited  by   Rev.   Edmund  Q. 

Sewall.     No.  4.  April,  1828.    pp.  202,  203. 

"  The  Letters  from  our  Englishman  seem  to  us  to  come  as  near 
to  a  calm,  disjjassio)icdc,  intelligent,  and  serious  judgment,  as  is 
to  be  expected.  Their  object  is  rather  to  describe  than  explain. 
But  there  is  often  a  very  fine  remark  upon  occurrences  related,  by 
Avhich  light  is  thrown  on  the  general  subjects  affected  by  them.  In 
truth,  we  have  here  an  account  of  revivals,  to  which  one  who  seeks 
information  as  to  what  they  are,  and  what  are  their  results  and  ten- 
dencies, may  be  safely  directed. 

"  We  feel  confident,  from  comparing  his  statements  with  what  we 
have  ourselves  known  respecting  these  'awakenings,'  that  this  author 
has  righthj  characterized  them.  He  gives  us  many  very  interesting 
facts  which  shew  a  close  and  an  honest  observation.  He  is  as  careful 
to  tell  what  is  favorable,  as  what  wears  a  different  aspect.  There  is 
here  no  indiscriminate  censure.  The  observer  has  separated  things 
accidental,  from  the  more  essential  and  universal  phenomena.  His 
thoughts  are  not  thrcmm  off  in  haste,  but  have  the  weight  of  mature 
reflections.  He  writes  seriously,  yet  in  a  cheerful  and  easy  style. 
Without  a  particle  of  bitterness,  he  tells  of  evil  conduct,  and  blind 
errors;  and  while  rigidly  just,  is  temperate  and  conciliatory.  Above 
Ai.i,,  there  is  no  rude  sporting  with  that  winch  is  solemn  in  itself, 
however  degraded,  by  unfortunate  alliances.  There  is  a  sincere 
reverence  for  conscience,  even  the  deluded  conscience  of  the  bigot 
and  enthusiast.  And  we  are  not  made  to  forget  that  after  all,  an 
attempt  to  revive  religion  in  decayed  souls,  is  a  work  for  the  good 
and  the  wise  to  foster,  wherever  they  can  consistently  do  it,  by  zeal- 
ous efforts  and  fervent  prayers." 
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Review,  now,  this  accumulation  of  various,  and  diverse,  and 
uncommon  excellences;  and  we  seem  to  find  an  entire  absence 
of  all  evil,  and  the  presence  of  (we  had  almost  said)  all  possible 
good.  Indeed,  what  more  could  be  said  of  any  human  produc- 
tion ?  Certain  we  are,  that  such  inspiration  as  Unitarians  are  wont 
to  concede  to  the  inspired  writers,  could  not  have  made  it  better  ; 
and,  taking  some  current  views  of  inspiration  advocated  by  dis- 
tinguished Unitarians,  not  even  so  good.  For  this  author  seems 
to  be  entirely  unprejudiQcd,  and  free  from  errors,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  the  inspired  writers,  if  it  is  true,  as  Priestley 
asserts,  that  "the  Scriptures  were  written  loiihout  any jjardcular 
inspiration,  by  men  who  wrote  according  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge,  and  who,  from  circumstances,  could  not  be  mistaken, 
with  respect  to  the  greater  facts  of  which  they  were  proper  wit- 
nesses ;  but,  like  other  men  subject  to  prejudice,  might  be  liable 
to  adopt  a  hasty  and  ///  grounded  opinion,  concerning  things 
which  did  not  fall  within  the  compass  of  their  own  knowledge  ;" 
and  if,  also,  according  to  the  editors  of  the  Improved  Version, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  contains  "  some  farfetched  analogieSy 
and  inaccurate  reasonings.^^*  Not  so  with  the  author  of  these 
Letters.  "  His  thoughts  are  not  thrown  off  in  haste,  but  have  the 
weight  of  mature  reflections.  He  has  not  a  particle  of  bitterness. 
He  is  rigidly  just.  He  separates  things  accidentxd,  from  the 
more  essential  and  universal  phenomena.''''  Behold  how  these 
men  praise  one   another. 

3.  The  Christian  Examiner;  vol.  v.  No.  1.  p.  88. 

.  "  We  may  speak  of  tliis  work  more  at  length  hereafter  ;  but  we 
esteem  it  our  duty,  now  that  the  charm  of  novelty  is  fresh  about  it,  to 
do  the  little  we  can  towards  extending  its  circulation,  by  giving  it 
our  cordial  reconnncndation.  We  are  not  altogether  pleased  with  the 
machinery  of  fiction  with  which  it  is  got  up,  nor  the  manner  in 
which  that  machinery  is  managed.  But,  as  a  cahn,  dispassionate^ 
impartial  exposition  of  the  evils  of  popular  revivals,  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  got  up,  their  causes,  and  general  character,  we  know 
of  no  work,  since  Chauncey's  '  Things  of  a  Bad  and  Dangerous  Ten- 
dency,' that  can  compare  with  it.  Besides,  it  is  beautifully,  as  well 
as  faithfully  written,  and  the  reader  may  be  assured  of  a  high  grati- 
fication for  his  taste,  as  well  as  an  accession  to  his  fund  of  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart  and  of  the  way  of  improving  his  own,  when  he 
takes  it  up  for  perusal.  In  the  present  agitated  state  o^  the  commu- 
nity on  the  subject  of  religion,  it  is  a  most  seasonable  gift  to  the 
public." 

What  more  will  be  said,  when  they  "speak  of  this  work  more 
at  length  hereafter,"  we  cannot  presume  to  say.  There  is  no  just 
ground  to  fear,  however,  that  their  stock  of  praise  is  exhausted  ; 

*  Sec  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  No.  3.  p   151,  J32,  for  more  specimens  of  the  same  kind. 
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for  truly  it  would  seem  inexhaustible,  liaving  been  so  liberally  dis- 
pensed, ever  since  it  became  a  fashion  with  Unitarians  to-  praise 
each  other,  with  so  little  sensible  diminution,  that  there  is  no  serious 
ground  of  apprehension  as  it  regards  an  uhimate  failure.  Enough, 
however,  has  been  said  already  for  a  moderate  man ;  and  with  this 
we  must  at  present  remain  content.  The  opinion  at  least  of  the 
Christian  Examiner  is  obvious. 

4.    The  Christian  Register;  April  12,  1828.  p.  58. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  a  work  of  this  description  proves  so  interest- 
ing, as  the  one  before  us  ;  for  it  rarcli/  happens  that  a  work  appears 
written  with  such  elegant  simplie.ity  and  jjowerfiil  diction.  A  more 
faithful  delineation  of  what  is  technically  called  '  revivals  of  reli- 
gion,' I  have  never  seen.  A  less  candid  work  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  less  popidar,  and  deservcdh/  so.  But  here  no  rationed 
man,  who  believes  in  the  Christian  religion,  can  possibli/  take  um- 
brage at  the  general  sentiment  of  this  excellent  icork.  I  know  not 
the  author, — but  I  ?niist  say  there  is  a  Uhcredity  and  puriti/  of  senti- 
ment and  feeling,  which  pervades  the  tchole,  calculated  to  elevate  the 
mind  of  the  reader  toward  just  conceptiuns  ef  divine  truth,  and 
infuse  into  his  soul  those  devout  and  holi/  affections,  Avhich  approxi- 
mate, in  a  degree,  toward  the  attributes  and  perfections  of  Deity." 

Here,  then,  we  pause.  We  have  arrived  at  the  highest  point  of 
the  climax.  Nothing  more  can  be  said.  Nothing  more  need  be 
said.  We  agree  fully  with  the  Rev.  IMr.  Ware,  that  such  a  work 
"  ought  to  he  reael  and  pondered.''''  We  shall  endeavor  to  do  this 
duty  according  to  the  measure  of  our  ability.  But  if  it  falls  so 
little  short  of  absolute  inspiration,  if  it  is  calculated,  by  its  senti- 
ments and  spirit,  to  infuse  into  the  soul  those  devout  and  holy 
affections,  which  approximate,  in  a  degree,  towards  the  attributes 
and  perfections  of  Deity,  who  can  do  it  full  justice  ?  But, 
seriously,  we  cannot  admire  the  wisdom  of  those  who  thus  commit 
themselves  as  it  regards  their  God.  An  examination  of  the  spirit 
of  this  work  may,  perhaps,  place  them  in  an  unlucky  predicament. 

At  this  point,  let  any  candid  man,  let  any  gentleman,  let  any 
Christian,  consider  the  result  at  which  we  have  arrived,  and  the 
interests  involved.  Let  him  review  what  has  been  said  of  the 
importance  of  the  general  subject  of  revivals  of  religion,  the 
connexion  of  a  correct  decision  with  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
eternal  welfare  of  ])resent  and  coming  generations ;  let  him  weigh 
well  the  claims  of  this  author,  and  the  testimony  of  his  coadjutors; 
and  he  will  admit  that  the  following  statements  are  true. 

1.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  highest  possible  conse<]uchce. 

2.  The  book  professes  to  be  a  statement  of  facts,  on  this  subject. 

3.  The  author  makes  no  small  pretensions. 

4.  The  leaders  of  the  Unitarian  party  testify  to  the  correctness 
of  his  statements. 
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5.  They  also  approve,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  spirit  manifest- 
ed by  tile  author,  as  preeminently  excellent. 

6.  They  also  applaud  his  style  as  a  writer,  as  uncommonly 
beautiful. 

7.  No  censure  of  any  consequence  is  passed  on  anything  which 
the  book  contains.  The  Christian  Examiner  is  not,  indeed,  alto- 
gether'pleased  with  the  machinery  of  fiction  with  which  it  is  got  up, 
nor  the  manner  in  which  that  machinery  is  managed.  But  this  is 
the  only  thing  whicli  looks  like  an  admission  even  of  the  smallest 
defect,  and  it  touches  neither  his  fidelity  as  a  narrator  of  facts,  nor 
the  spirit  of  the  work.  Nothing  else  of  the  kind  is  found  ;  and 
the  approbation  is  unqualified  and  abundant. 

Is  not  the  Unitarian  party  then,  faii'ly  committed  ?  Have  they 
not  embarked  together  in  one  ship  ?  Have  they  not  volunteered 
to  fight  under  one  leader  ?  Let  them  then,  once  more,  as  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ware  directs,  read  and  ponder  this  book;  and^iTien  read  what 
they  have  said,  as  vouching  for  the  correctness  of  its  statements, 
and  the  excellence  of  its  spirit,  and  decide  what  course  they  mean 
to  adopt.  Certain  it  is  that  they  have  taken  an  open,  and  conspic- 
uous, and  decided  stand,  against  the  prevailing  revivals  of  religion. 
But  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  if  this  work  or  this  counsel  is  of 
God,  they  caniiot  overthrow  it.  Let  them,  at  least  for  a  moment, 
pause,  and,  we  deem  it  not  improper  to  say,  look  to  God  in  prayer, 
lest  haply  they  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God.. 

But  whilst  we  have  hope  as  it  regards  the  more  carefiil  and  con- 
siderate, we  cannot  but  fear  that  the  leaders,  and  the  most  zealous 
partisans  connected  with  them,  are  determined  to  maintain  the 
ground  they  have  taken,  and  from  it  wage  desperate  warfore.  If 
so,  we  are  glad  that  this  work  is  out,. and  thus  publicly  authentica- 
ted by  the  leaders  of  the  party,  so  as  to  be  an  authorized  expres- 
sion of  Unitarian  views  on  this  subject. 

We  are  happy  to  have  a  book  containing  so  many  statements, 
and  written  in  a  spirit  so  distinctly  characterized,  and  on  a  subject 
of  such  fundamental  importance,  put  into  our  hands  for  at  least  one 
good  reason.  The  community  ought  to  know  what  are  Unitari- 
an views  of  honesty,  and  candor,  and  kindness,  and  liberality ;  and 
also  what  is  meant  by  an  impartial  statement  of  facts.  On  these 
points  no  farther  doubts  can  be  entertaiiied,  so  far  as  this  book 
speaks,  for  we  are  assured  by  the  highest  Unitarian  authority,  that 
these  Letters  seem  to  them  to  come  as  near  to  a  calm,  dispassion- 
atc,  intelligent,  and  serions  judgment,  as  is  to  be  expected,  and  that 
we  have  here  an  account  of  revivals  to  Avhich  one  who  seeks  infor- 
mation as  to  ivltat  they  are,  and  what  are  their  resvlts,  and  tenden- 
cies, maybe  safely  directed.  They  feel  confident, //'ow  comparing 
his  statements  ivith  ivhat  they  have  thentselves  kncrtvn  respecting 
these  awakenings,  that  tliis  author  has  rightly  chnracterized  them. 
He  is  as  careful,  they  assert,  to  tell  ichat  is  favorable,  as  what 
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wears  a  different  aspect.  There  is  here  no  indiscriminate  censure. 
His  thoughts  are  not  thrown  off'  in  haste,  but  have  the  weight  of 
mature  rejlections.  He  is  rigidly  just.  He  has  given  us  a  calm, 
dispassionate,  impartial  exposition  of  the  evils  of  popular  revivals. 
So  much  as  to  the  narration  of  facts. 

As  it  regards  the  spirit  of  the  work,  we  are  told  that  there  is  a 
"  liberality  and  purity  of  sentiment  and  feeling  which  pervades  the 
whole,  calculated  to  elevate  the  mind  of  the  reader  towards  just 
conceptions  of  divine  truth,  and  infuse  into  his  soul  those  devout 
and  holy  affections,  which  approximate  in  a  degree,  towards  the 
attributes  and  perfections  of  Deity." 

Does  any  one,  then,  desire  to  know  Unitarian  views,  in  all  the 
;vnportant  particulars  specified  in  their  unqualified  commendations 
jf  this  author,  whose  Letters  they  are  engaged  in  circulating  far 
and  wide  ^  This  book  ought  to  be  read  and  pondered.  Nor  shall 
we  deem  our  efforts  misplaced,  if  we  attempt  in  our  subsequent 
I'emarks,  to  answer  the  remaining  inquiries  j'elative  to  this  work, 
proposed  near  the  beginning  of  this  article.  Surely  it  is  desirable 
to  know  what  are  the  means  used  by  such  a  writer,  to  attain  the 
object  which  he  has  in  view ;  what  he  has  accomplished ;  and 
what  is  the  general  character  and  tendency  of  the  work. 

We  hope  to  be  assisted  by  the  Spirit  of  all  truth  and  holiness,  to 
make  some  additional  remarks,  which  will  enable  om-  readers  to 
form  correct  ideas  on  the  subjects  suggested  by  these  interesting 
and  important  inquiries. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Sermons    delivered    on   Various    Occasions.     By  Lyman 
Beecher,  D.  JD.     Boston :    T.  R.  Marvin,     pp.  367,  8vo. 

We  design  that  our  department  appropriated  to  Reviews,  shall 
be  of  a  various  character.  We  shall  sometimes  take  the  title  of  a 
book,  as  a  motto,  or  starting  point,  for  our  own  meditations;  in 
other  instances,  we  may  do  little  more  than  exhibit  the  views  of  the 
author  whose  work  we  introduce  to  our  readers.  An  author, 
coming  before  the  public  for  the  first  time,  may  need  encourage- 
ment, or  reproof,  or  both  :  his  views,  if  a  friend,  may  need  modi- 
fication; if  an  opponent,  may  deserve  attention.  Though  we  have 
not  one  doubt  that  the  great  principles,  which  we  have  already,  in 
the  first  article  of  our  first  number,  presented  as  our  creed,  are 
the  fundamental  truths  of  God's  word,  we  are  well  aware  that 
these  truths  may  be  viewed  from  different  points,  and  with  vari- 
ous degrees  of  light  and  shade.  Much  truth  may  be  connected 
with  some  error,  and  dangerous  error  may  be  concealed,  and  ren- 
dered more  dangerous,  by    its  connexion  with   important  truth. 
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Viewing  the   matter  thus,  we  shall  endeavor  ta  hold  even  scales 
between  friend  and  foe. 

Our  own  first  principles,  and,  of  course,  our  partialities,  are  be- 
fore the  public.     VVe  wish  not  to  conceal  diem.     Still  we  do  wish, 
and  so  far  as  we  know  our  motives,  intend,  to  act  on  the  motto, 
suuni  cuique,  render  to  every  man,  and  every  party  we  may  add, 
his  due.     We  shall  in  vain  strive  to  be  benevolent,  while  we  are 
yet  unjust.     As  we  have  already  hinted,  in  our  critical  capacity, 
commendation  must  not  be  expected,  because  the  work  presented 
for  our  examination  is  from  the  pen  of  an  instucter  whom  we  have 
long  revered.     Every  work  should  stand  by  its  own  merits,  or  fall 
by  its  worthlessness.      For  instance,  in  the  fordicoming  edition 
of  President  Edwards'  Works,  though  his  character  and  the  char- 
acter of  his  Works,  are  immoveably  fixed,  yet  the  hitherto  unpub- 
lished pieces  from  his  hand,  which  Mr.  Dwight  promises  to  pre- 
sent us,  will  be  subjects  for  impartial  cridcism.     The  editor  will 
not    claim,   nor  expect,  that  these  pieces  shall  not  be  subjected  to 
as  rigid  an  examination,  as  though  they  came  from  an  unknown 
writer.     To  be  sure,  the  fact  that  they  are  from  the  pen  of  Presi- 
dent Edwards,  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  they  deserve,  and  will 
secure,  attention.     With  some,  this  fact  will  do  more ;  it  will  pre- 
dispose them  to  judge  favorably.      But  with  others,  a  different 
state  of  feeling  in  regard  to  his  Works,  (his  personal  character  all 
must  revere,)  will  create  a  prejudice  against  anything  he  can  say. 
A  proper  mental   attitude  for   fair  examination  is  between  these, 
neither   approving  nor  condemning  by  anticipation,   but  reading 
with  our  own  eyes,  and  judging  with  our  own  mind,    whether  the 
views  he  presents  coincide  with  die   declarations  of  Him  who 
is  "  the  way,  the  truth,   and  the  life."     We  are  so  far  indepen- 
dent in  our  theology,  that  we  will  ourselves,  and  we  desire  others 
to  do  the  same,  examine  for  ourselves,  individually  and  personally, 
every  tenet  presented  for  belief,  and  every  duty  prescribed  for 
practice. 

It  matters  not  who  has  taught,  or  who  does  teach,  this  doctrine, 
or  its  opposite.  The  great  quesdon  whh  us  is,  what  saidi  the 
Scripture  ?  If  the  declarations  of  an  author  coincide  with  the 
declarations  of  Christ 'and  of  his  aposdes,  diough  he  be  called  a 
Mummer,  a  Huguenot,  a  Methodist,  a  Puritan  ora  fanatic ;  names, 
however  opprobious,  will  not  deter  us  from  embracing  the  truth. 
If  the  opinions  of  a  writer  are  in  opposition  to  the  oracles  of  God, 
though  we  concede  to  him  all  the  applause  due  to  him  as  a 
chymist,  or  an  astronomer,  or  a  philologist,  we  must  still  yield  our 
assent  to  that  opinion  which  comes  to  us  with  an  authoritative 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  "  stamped  upon  it. 

Truth,  and  not  its  advocates ;  arguments,  and  not  names  ;  are 
what  we  desire.  We  may  call  ourselves  Ordiodox  or  Unitarian, 
Evangelical  or  Liberal,  and,  after  all,  rest  our  belief  on  prejudice. 
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and  defend  it  because  it  is  oiirft.  As  "  Rational"  or  Unitarian 
CJiristianity,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  exists  without  renovation 
of  heart;  we  are  in  great  danger  of  letting  this  fact  blind  our  eyes 
to  another — that  orthodoxy  of  belief  is  by  no  means  ^nonymous 
with  that  rectitude  of  heart  "without  which  no  luan  shall  see  the 
Lord."  Holiness,  and  not  orthodoxy  merely,  is  the  prerequisite 
for  heaven.  Still,  sound  views,  that  cannot  be  condemned ;  exhi- 
bitions of  ^truth,  that  cannot  be  gainsayed,  supported  by  arguments 
that  cannot  be  resisted;  are  now,  as  they -ever  have  been,  the 
appointed  moral  instruments,  by  which  the  Spirit  of  truth  awakens 
sleeping  conscience,  startles  dormant  fear,  banishes  delusive,  be- 
wildering,^ destructive  error,  and  renovates  and  sanctifies  the  soul. 

Entertaining  such  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  importance  and 
the  clear  exhibition  of  truth,  we  are  happy  to  ofier  to  our  readers 
the  w'ork  before  us.  The  volume  is  handsonx^Jy  printed,  with  a 
fair'type,  and  on  good  paper.  The  Sermons  contained  in  it  are 
scarcely  the  subjects  of  legitimate  criticism,  having  been  all  printed 
previously,  in  pamphlet  ibrm,  and  the  judgment  of  the  public 
having  been  long  since  pronounced  u]ion  them.  As  we  have  no 
disposition  to  call  in  question  the  public  decision,  so  we  have  no 
disposition  merely  to  echo  it.  It  is  not  because  these  Sermons  are 
the  sermons  of  Dr.  Beechcr  that  we  wish  them  read,  but  because 
they  present  the  views  entertained  by  the  Orthodox  in  New  En- 
gland on  various  and  important  points  of  doctrine  antl  practice,  in  ■ 
that  light,  connexion  and  proportion,  which  we  deem  Scriptural, 
and  therefore  true. 

The  Sermons  are  nine  in  number.  We  will  give  their  titles,  that 
those  of  our  readers,  Vvho  have  not  seen  the  volume,  may  judge 
of  its  contents.  The  Government  of  God  desirable.  The  Remedy 
for  DuelUna;.  A  Reformation  of  Morals  FracticahJe  and  Indis- 
pensable. The  Building  of  Waste  Places.  The  Bible  a  Code  of 
Laws.  The  Design,  Rights  and  Duties  of  Local  Churches.  The 
Faith  once  delivered,  to  the  Saints.  Resources  of  the  Adversary 
and  Means  of  their  Destruction.  The  Memory  of  our  Fathers. 
In  a  closely  printed  Appendix,  containing  fihypagcs,  is  a  Reply 
to  the  Review  which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Examiner,  of  the 
Sermon  entitled  'The  Faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints.'  This 
Reply,  we  believe,  remains  as  yet,  not  only  unanswered,  but  vn- 
noticed.  If  silence  and  assent  were  one,  in  all  cases,  we  pould 
understand  this.  To  forget  a  refutation,  however,  is  not  to  refute 
its  argument.  Those  who  have  fears  as  to  the  effect  of  religious 
controversy,  would  not  lose  their  time  ifthey  should  carefuHy  read 
this  Sermon,  the  Review,  and  the  Reply.  If  there  be  such  a  thing 
as  annihilating  an  opponent,  such  anniiiilation  seems  to  have  been  " 
the  lot  of  Uiis  reviewer.  A  similar  fate  attended  Mr,  Yates,  in 
Glasgow,  some  years  since.  Mr.  Yates  is  a  clear-headed,  intelli- 
gent advocate  of  Unitarianism.     When  he  first  went  to  Glasgow, 
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lie  Imd  a  large  audience,  embracing  many  intelligent  individuals. 
His  sermons  were  well  received.      Unitarianism  thus  attracting 
especial  attention,  Dr.  Wardlaw^equally  clear-headed  and  intelli- 
gent as  his  opponent,  prepared  his  Discourses  on  the   Principal 
Points  of  the  Socinian  Controvci'sy.     JMultiludes  flocked  to  hear 
them.      The   discussion   was  afterwards   carried  on  through   the 
press.     The  result  was,  that  the  congregation  of  JMr.  Yates,  con- 
vinced of  the  error  of  his  doctrine,  withdrew ;  and  his  support 
thus  failing,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  place.     He  was  subse- 
quently settled,-  we  believe,  at  Birmingham.     This  was  a  discus- 
sion of  argument,  not  of  authority.     Dr.  Wardlaw,  as  a  Dissenter 
ami  an  Independent  of  the  straitest  sect,  stood  alone   on   Scrip- 
tural ground.     The  kirk  of  Scotland,  and  the  Presbyterians  gen- 
erally, whether  of  the  Secession  or  the  Relief,  have  no  ecclesias- 
tical connexion  with  the  Doctor.     In  this  instance  of  theolo2;ical 
discussion,  no  friend  of  truth  can  hesitate  to  admit,  that  great  good 
was  accomplished  ;  Unitarianism  having,  as  the  result,  been  nearly 
extinct  in  Glasgow,  till  two  years  since,  when  an  effort  was  made 
to    revive   the    congregation ;    with   what   success  we    have    not 
heard.     We  mention  this,  in  connexion  \nth  this  Reply,  to  satisfy 
well-meaning,  but  timorous  friends,  that  theological  discussion,  if 
properly  conducted,  though  it  be  denominated  controversy,  is  often 
of  incalculable  benefit. 

The  opponents  of  evangelical  religion  wish  nothing  more,  than 
that  its  advocates  would  promise,  agreeably  to  the  rational  and 
liberal  Geneva  formula  of  subscription,  not  to  preach  upon  the 
diviiiity  of  Christ,  or  the  original  and  entire  corruption  of  the 
human  heart,  or  the  gracious  influences  and  purposes  of  the  Father 
of  our  spirits ;  promise,  in  short,  not  to  oppose  any  of  their  senti- 
ments ;  and  they  most  rationally  expect,  that  their  present  oppo- 
nents will  soon  be  as  rational  as  they,  or  at  least  make  way  for  a 
generation  who  will  become  so.*  In  this  anticipation  we  agree 
with  them.  It  is  only  by  opeij,  full,  and  fearless  discussion,  that 
the  cause  of  truth  has  ever  advanced,  or  ever  will  advance.  Peter 
and  Paul  were  not  afraid  nor'  ashamed  to  tell  all  they  believed, 
and  why  they  believed  it.  They  did  not  wait  till  men  were  ready 
to  receive,  and  willing  to  obey  the  truth.  'They  anticipated  "  the 
march  of  mind,"  and  revealed  truths,  beyond  the  unassisted  reason 
of  the  Stagyrite  to  discover,  beyond  the  conception  of  Plato  to 
comprehend.  '  While  we  tread  In  the  footsteps  of  the  apostles,  we 
need  not  fear  the  result.  Such  are  our  views  of  religious  discus- 
sion. Such  Is  the  practice  of  Dr.  Beecher.  The  attempt  to 
prove  him  an  antlcalvinist  has  recoiled,  and  we  confidently  ex- 
pect it  will  never  be  repeated. 

*  In  the  canton  of  Geneva  in  Switzerland,  where  the  majorily  of  the  Company  of 
Pastors  is  at  present  Unitarian,  every  inemlicr,  anrl  e\  cry  candidate  for  ordination,  is 
conipclled,  by  that  lihend  body,  to  subscribe  to  a  solenin  ensfagcnicut  not  to  preach  on 
the  above  named  doctrines. 
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The  Sermons  collected  in  this  volume,  have  been  printed  before 
at  different  times,  beginning  as  far  back  as  1806,  a  period  when 
some  of  those,  who  imagine  and  assert,  that  he  does  not  understand, 
or  misrepresents  Calvinism,  were  probably  conning  the  mysteries  of 
Webster's  spelling  book.  Four  of  these  nine  Sermons,  were  pub- 
ilshed  before  the  Unitarian  controversy  was  known  in  this  country. 
The  intelligent  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  by  these,  how  much 
confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  those  random  assertions,  often  made, 
that  the  modifications  of  modern  Orthodoxy,  are  owing  to  rational 
Christianity.  In  this  view,-  we  might  also  recommend  to  those 
Unitarians  who  may  peruse  these  pages,  the  theology  of  Dr. 
Dwight.  This  whole  series  of  Discourses  was  probably  written 
and  delivered  years*  before  most  of  those;  now  occupying  Unitarian 
pulpits,  began  to  think.  They  will  find  in  this  system,  in  addition 
to  its  merits  as  a  treatise  on  theology,  the  learning  and  taste  of  the 
scholar,  the  piety  of  the  Christian,  die  good  sense  of  the  well  bred 
gentleman,  the  enlarged  views  of  a  truly  rational  and  philosophical 
mind,  and  the  eloquence  of  a  highly  finished  orator.  His  views 
of  evangelical  religion,  drawn  out  in  detail,  will  be  found  to  coin- 
cide, in  all  essential  particulars,  with  the  epitome  presented  in  the 
Worcester  Sermon  of  Dr.  Beecher. 

We  have  one  remark  to  make,  which  we  trust  our  Unitarian 
readers  will  feel  to  be  just.  If  they  desire  to  know  what  Orthodoxy 
is,  they  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  what  the  Orthodox  believe, 
and  not  what  others  say  they  believe.  In  order  to  know  what 
they  really  believe,  their  own  writings  must  be  consulted,  or  their 
preaching  must  be  attended.  We  profess  not  to  speak  for  others, 
and  whenever  we  examine  the  oj)inions  of  those  who  may  differ 
from  us,  we  wish  to  express  those  opinions,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
their  own  words.  And  we  must  claim  the  right,  which  we  thus 
concede  to  others,  of  expressing  otir  oivn  opinions  in  our  own 
language.  This  is  but  even-handed  justice,  and  cannot  be  thought 
unreasonable.  An  opinion  may  be  stated  by  an  opponent,  w^ith  so 
slight  a  diversity  of  expression  or  shade  of  coloring,  as,  after  all, 
wholly  to  misrepresent  it.  This,  men  of  the  legal  profession,  and 
others  accustomed  to  examine  their  thoughts  and  expressions,  know 
full  well.  Every  advantage  which  is  taken  of  an  opponent  in  this 
way,  is  not  honorably  and  justly  acquired.  -We  are  far  from  say- 
ing, that  the  Orthodox  are  not  sometimes  in  fault  here,  as  well  as 
others.  This  fault  is  too  general,  and  deserves  to  be  held  up  to 
reprehension  by  all  fair  inquirers  after  truth.  It  is  not  always 
intentional.  It  is  often  unknown  by  the  individual  who  commits 
it.  But  ignorance  of  law  is  no  excuse  for  misconduct ;  so  igno- 
rance of  the  sentiments  of  another, .  when  definitely  exi)ressed, 
is  no  excuse  for  misstatement.  Those  who  assert,  should  know 
what  they  assert,  especially  when  the  means  of  knowledge  are 
within  their  reach.     The  Orthodox  are  persuaded,  that  hitherto 
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their  views  have  been*  distorted  and  discolored,  by  Unitarian  rep- 
resentation. Entertainins;  this  persuasion,  we  are  resolved  to  speak 
for  ourselves,  through  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims.  Through  this 
organ,  we  can  direct  those,  who  are  disposed  to  examine  for  them- 
selves, and  not  rest  on  the  authority  of  any  man,  or  the  represen- 
tations of  any  party,  to  diose  iauthors  ant!  sources  of  information 
which  the  Orthodox  generally  approve  Of  this  character,  we 
think,  are  the  Sermons  now  before  us. 

^V'ithout  attempting  to  decide  as  to  the  relative  value  of  these 
Sermons,  we  would  particularly  recommend  to  Unitarians,  the 
first,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  with  the  Appendix,  and  the  eighth 
and  ninth.  We  would  not,  indeed,  have  any  one  receive  his  reli- 
gious opinions  on  trust,  from  any  human  authority.  We  would  say 
to  the  inquirer  after  truth,  First  of  all,  study  your  Bible  ;  study  it  on 
your  knees,  praying  the  Father  of  lights  to  instruct  and  guide  you. 
Ascertain,  for  yourself,  what  are  the  truths  there  revealed,  what 
phenomena  are  exhibited,  what  facts  are  true.  Then  you  can  hear 
the  religious  lecturers,  or  philosopliers,  if  you  please  so  to  call 
them,  with  profit.  You  may,  for  yourself,  subject  their  respective 
theories  to  the  test  of  fearless  examination.  Whether  Orthodoxy  or 
Unitarianism  best  accords  with  revealed  truth,  with  recorded  fact, 
with  daily  experience  and  general  observation,  it  were  idle  for  us  to 
say,  as  our  opinions  are  so  well  known.  What  we  wish  is,  that 
others  would  not  shrink  from  the  examination,  but  pursue  it  fear- 
lessly, yet  humbly.  "The  meek  willhe  guide  in  judgment;  the 
meek  will  he  teach  his  way."  But  this  inquiry,  so  far  as  Orthodoxy 
is  concerned,  must  be  pursued  under  the  direction  of  Orthodox 
guides.     We  claim  the  right  of  being  heard  in  our  own  behalf. 

The  |K)ints  in  dispute  between  the  Unitarians  and  the  Orthodox 
in  this  country  are  many,  some  of  greater,  and  others  of  less 
importance.  On  one  of  the^e  points,  which  may  be  considered 
fundamental,  we  have  already  distinctly  expressed  our  opinions,  in 
the  fourth  number  of  our  Magazine.  We  refer  to  the  province  of 
reason  in  matters  of  religion.  We  are  well  aware,  that  we  are 
said  by  those  whose  system  is  the  antipodes  of  ours,  to  reject  or 
cast  contempt  upon  reason,  that  high  prerogative  of  the  heaven- 
born  soul,  by  which  it  looks  abroad  over  this  fair  and  beauteous 
creation,  and  up  through  nature's  works  to  nature's  God,  enthroned 
in  moral  rectitude  and  glory  ineffable  and  eternal.  We  are  not 
about  to  repeat  what  we  have  already  said  upon  this  subject.  Sure 
we  are,  that  none  are  more  desirous  than  ourselves  to  understand 
the  real  capai)ilhies  of  reason,  unenlightened  by  revelation,  and 
the  proper  attitude  which  reason  should  assume,  when  approaching 
that  Word,  declared  from  on  high,  by  Him  who  is  the  source  and 
upholder  of  reason,  and  to  whom  we  are  soon,  and  each  for  him- 
self, to  render  an  account  for  its  use,  or  its  perversion.  We  notice 
this  subject  again,  thus  early,  because  it  is  of  primary  importance. 
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We  have  not,  however,  introduced  it  /or  extended  discussion  in 
this  place,  but  merely  that  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  it,  in  the  Sermons  before  us.  See  the  fourth  inference,  of 
the  fifth  Sermon,  p.  150,  where  Dr.  B.  has  exhibited  a  con- 
densed, and  yet  perspicuous  vi(nv  of  the  merits  of  this  highly  im- 
portant question. 

The  subject  of  creeds  may  be  considered  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. In 'Massachusetts,  however,  this  is  a  matter  of  no  slight 
interest;  and,  with  the  Evangelical  party,  of  no  slight  importance. 
To  rid  themselves  of  all  creeds,  is,  by  not  a  few,  "  a  consummation 
devoutly,"  or  undevoutly,  "  wished."  To  retain  them,  and  bjing 
them,  wherever  they  depart  from  Scri])tural  truth,  into  conformity 
to  the  word  of  God,  is  an  object  solicitously  desired  by  those,  who 
in  their  great  views  of  life  and  death,  of  God  and  his  government, 
of  Christ  and  his  kingdom,  of  time  and  eternity,  of  heaven  and 
liell,  coincide  with  the  Reformed  churches,  in  the  symbols  of  their 
faidi.  We  have  not  yet  expressed  our  views  of  the  necessity, 
propriety,  or  utility  of  creedis.  We  shall  take  this  occasion  to 
exhibit  them  in  an  extract  from  our  author,  which  will  serve  as 
a  fair  specimen  of  his  style  of  writing,  and  illustrate  his  ability 
to  analyze  and  simplify  whatever  is  presented  for  consideration. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  torrent  of  invective  poui'ed  out  against 
Creech ;  after  the  most  deliberate  attention  to  the  subject,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  perceive  any  rational  ground  of  objection  against  them. 
There  are,  in  every  science,  elementary  principles,  without  the 
knowledge  of  which  it  can  never  be  understood.  The  same  is  true 
in  theology  ;  for  the  God  who  governs  the  natural  world  according 
to  stated  laws,  administers  the  concerns  of  his  moral  o-overnment, 
by  the  operation  of  general  principles.  It  is  fashionable,  I  am 
aware,  to  decry  system  in  theology  :  but  why  the  Most  High  sliould 
be  supposed  to  observe  order  in  the  government  of  tlie  natural  irnrld, 
so  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  demonstration  and  system  in  ])hiloso- 
phy  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  be  supposed  to  govern  his  moral  king- 
dom by  laws  obscurely  revealed,  including  uo  general  ]irinciples, 
connected  by  no  dependencies,  and  excluding  the  possibility  of  sys- 
tem in  theology,  is  an  enigma  for  those  to  explain  who  choose  to 
decry  creeds,  and  to   speak  contemptuously  of  system  in  theology. 

"  What  is  the  precise  ground  of  ol)jection  to  creeds  1  Does  the 
Bible  contain  no  important,  elementary  principles  ?  Are  these  in- 
capable of  being  understood  ?  Can  tliey  by  no  means  be  exhibit- 
ed in  a  brief,  connected  form  ;  or  can  their  meaning  be  correctly 
expressed  in  no  other  language  than  the  precise  terms  in  wliicli 
they  are  revealed  ;  or  do  the  Scriptures  prohibit  a  concise  exhibition 
of  revealed  truth  ?  How  then  can  the  Scriptures  be  translated,  or 
what  right  have  we  to  preach  the  Gospel,  or  to  publish  sermons,  or 
commentaries  '?  Or  how  can  Christians  communicate  to  each  other 
verbally,  their  various  oi)inions  concerning  the  meaning  of  revela- 
tion ?    It  is  not  the  object  of  creeds  to  supplant  the  Bible,  l)ut  to  ascer- 
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tain,  for  purposes  of  concentrated  effort  in  the  propagation  of  truth, 
how  pastors  and   churches  understand  the  Bible. 

"  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  I  have  been  able  to  perceive  no  ade- 
quate cause  for  the  virulent  invective  cniploved  aijainst  creeds  ;  buL 
when  I  have  compared  the  creeds  of  the  Reforniation  with  the  Bible, 
and  have  perceived  their  general  coincidence  with  the  unperverted 
dictates  of  revelation,  and  their  efficacy  in  uniting  the  churches  and 
preserving  the  truth,  I  have  not  been  surprised  at  the  torrent  of 
declamation  which  has  been  poured  forth  against  them  ;  though  I 
have  not  ceased  to  f(!el  astonishment  at  the  misrepresentations  of 
them,  which  men,  of  veracity  in  other  respects,  have  felt  themselves 
at  liberty  to  make.  An  invading  enemy  is  always  prejudiced 
against  fortified  positions,  and  standing  armies  ;  and  would  much 
prefer  an  open  country,  and  an  undisciplined  militia.  And  if  the 
goodnatured  people  invaded,  would  consent  to  adopt  the  same  pre- 
judices, and  to  act  upon  the  defensive,  without  concert  or  fortifica- 
tions, they  would  much  oblige  the  enemy  ;  who,  both  before  and 
afler  their  subjugation,  would  doubtless  eulogize  them,  as  pre-emi- 
nent in  liberality  and  the  social  virtues. 

"  Creeds  and  associated  churches  create  a  rugged  warfare  to  the 
innovator,  and  reward  him  with  slow  gains,  and  stinted  victories  of 
doubtful  continuance.  Who  ever  knew  a  professor  of  religion  of  lax 
morals,  who  was  not  opposed  to  evangelical  discipline ;  or  one  buffeted 
for  his  faults,  without  reformation,  who  did  not  cry  persecution  ;  or 
an  attempt  made  to  unite  churches  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel, 
which  did  not  arouse  the  energies,  and  call  forth  the  declamation  of 
those  who  avow  their  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
Not  a  movement  can  be  made  on  this  subject,  but  instantly  the  pope 
is  at  the  door ;  the  dungeons  of  the  inquisition  are  under  our  feet, 
and  tlie  chains,  the  rack,  and  the  stake,  and  the  fire  are  prepared. 
It  is  strange  indeed,  that  the  friends  of  truth  should  fear  those  as- 
sociations  of  churches,  which  the  enemies  of  truth  regard,  above  all 
things,  with  aversion  and  dread.  Strange  that  the  prevalence  of  the 
same  creed,  and  the  same  principles  of  association,  by  means  of 
which  the  power  of  the  pope  was  broken,  and  half  his  dominions  wrest- 
ed from  him  ;  should  be  regarded  with  terror,  as  the  sure  means 
of  establishing  in  this  land  his  iron-hearted  despotism.  I  can- 
not read  such  declamation,  without  deep  and  continual  sorrow  of. 
licart,  that  the  friends  of  truth  should  be  deceived  and  alarmed  by  it : 
while  the  enemy,  laughing  at  our  credulity,  moves  on  in  firm  phalanx, 
to  divide  and  conquer.  '  Oh  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine 
eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the 
slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people.'  "    pp.  206—209. 

We  only  add  that,  tiiroiigh  this  whole  volume,  there  is  the  same 
luminous  perception  and  exposition  of  truth  as  is  here  apparent. 
Not  only  doctrinal  truths  are  advanced,  but  difficulties  of  a  theologi- 
cal and  practical  nature,  difficulties  too  of  every  day  occurrence, 
are  fully  met  and  obviated.  No  young  clergyman,  or  theological 
student,  should  be  without  these  Sermons.  It  was  Locke,  we 
believe,  who  recommended  the  study  of  Chillingworth  to  those 
who  desired  to  reason.  Those,  who  wish  to  clarify  their  percep- 
voi>.  I.  3-) 
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tions,  and  give  them  strong  utterance,  who  wish  to  think,  and  to 
make  others  think,  would  do  well  to  become  familiar  with  these 
Sermons. 


NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBIilCATIONS. 

1.  A  Revieto  of  Rev.  Mr.  Whitman's  Discourse,  preached  before 
the  Second  Religious  Society  in  Walthatn.     Boston  :  T.  R.  Marvin 

1828.    pp.  48. 

We  agree  with  others,  who  have  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
.  ject,  in  thinking  that  the  Discourse  of  Mr.  Whitman  deserved  the 
notice  which  is  taken  of  it  m  this  Review.  The  grossness  of  his 
language,  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  the  fallacy  of  his  reasonings, 
and  above  all,  his  manner  of  quoting  and  treating  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, ought  to  be  exposed.  Those  who  acknowledge  Christ  as  a 
divine  person,  and  ascribe  to  him  divine  honors,  are  expressly  de- 
nounced as  "  denying  the  Lord  Jesus,"  and  consequently  as  exposed 
to  be  denied  by  him  before  his  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  And  the 
only  excuse  which  Mr.  W.  can  frame  for  his  antichristian  neighbors 
is,  that  possibly  they  do  it  ignorantly. 

But,  of  this  excuse,  Trinitarians  cannot  in  conscience  avail  them- 
selves. For,  of  whatever  else  they  may  be  ignorant,  they  ascribe 
divine  honors  to  the  Saviour  with  their  eyes  open.  They  do  it, 
after  diligent  attention  to  the  subject,  and  with  the  full  consent  of 
their  understandings.  Hence,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Whitman, 
and  from  the  commendation  bestowed  on  his  Sermon,  we  have  a 
right  to  add,  in  the  judgment  of  Unitarians  generally,  Trinitarians 
are  chargeable  with  "  denying  the  Lord  Jesus."  "  Here  then  we 
hold;"  and  holding  here,  we  make  the  following  requests,  which  no 
Unitarian,  who  regards  so  much  as  the  appearance  of  consistency, 
can  deny  us.  We  request  that  it  may  not  longer  be  said,  whenever 
a  purpose  can  be  answered  by  saying  it,  that  there  is  little  or  no 
difference  between  the  two  great  classes  which  at  present  divide  the 
religious  community.  Will  Unitarians  say  that  there  is  little  or  no 
difference  between  themselves  and  those  who  deny  the  Lord  Jesus  ? 
We  request  them  henceforth  to  desist  from  their  professions  of  respect 
and  veneration  for  the  religious  character  of  the  Puritans  and  Pil- 
grims. Will  they  pretend  to  venerate  the  religious  character  of 
those,  who  were  guilty  of  denying  the  Jjord  Jesus  ?  We  request 
them,  farther,  to  cease  from  their  complaints  about  the  iniquity  and 
cruelty  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  "  the  exclusive  system." 
What  fellowship  do  they  wish  to  have  with  those  who  deny  the  Lord 
Jesus  ?  Does  Mr.  W.,  or  do  his  admirers,  really  wish  to  exchange 
pulpits  with  one,  who  persists  in  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  him  ? 
It  rather  becomes  them  to  pity  us,  as  antichristian  idolaters,  and  to 
pray  and  labor  for  our  conversion,  than  to  be  complaining  because 
they  cannot  have  ministerial  and  Christian  fellowship  with  us. 

In  his  attempts  to  shew,  that  those  who  "  worship  Jesus  as  God, 
disobey  all  apostolic  instruction,"  Mr.  W.  literally  dismrnibcrs  passa- 
ges of  Scripture,  leaving  out  the  one  part,  which  ascribes  worship 
to  the  Son,  just  as  the  part  he  quotes  ascribes  it  to  the  Father. 
"  Grace  be  with  you  from  God  the  Father" — here  he  stops  in  the 
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middle  of  the  verse,  the  remainder  of  wliich  is,  "  and  from  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Father."  2  John  3.  An  instance  of 
proof  such  as  this,  has  had  no  parallel,  we  presume,  since  the  days 
of  the  red  man,  who  could  prove  from  the  Bible,  that  his  neighbors 
ousht  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  intoxication,  as  often  as  he 
desired  it ; — "  If  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou." 

The  Review  before  us  follows  Mr.  W.  with  a  strong  and  steady 
hand,  and  ferrets  him  out  of  all  his  lurking  places.  It  is  made 
clearly  to  appear,  that  his  argument  to  disprove  the  divinity  of  Christ 
— that  which  he  tusns  over  and  over,  and  brings  forward  and  urges 
again  and  again  ;  is,  throughout,  a  sheer  sophism.  "Christ  is  a  man; 
therefore  he  cannot  be  God.  He  is  the  Son,  the  anointed,  the  sent 
of  God;  therefore  he  cannot  be  a  divine  person."  Yet  Mr.  W.  knows 
that  Trinitarians  believe  in  the  humanity  of  Christ,  as  sincerely  as 
himself,  and  tliat  this  doctrine  is  as  essential  to  their  system,  as  it  is 
to  his  own. 

This  Review  is  written  in  an  excellent  spirit,  is  full  of  truth,  and 
will  well  repay  the  most  attentive  perusal  The  following  is  from 
the  concluding  paragraphs. 

"  What  I  have  written,  I  have  not  written  in  the  spirit  of  contro- 
versy. Notwithstanding  the  provocations  contained  in  the  Sermon, 
I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  all  disrespectful  language  and  reproachful 
epithets.  And  though  he  has  accused  the  great  majority  of  the 
Christian  church,  in  this  and  other  lands,  of  denying  Christ,  and 
though  it  appears  to  me  that  the  difference  between  the  two  systems 
Ls  heaven-wide ;  yet,  I  will  not  pronounce  the  judgments  of  God. 
To  his  own  Master  he  stands  or  falls.  He  is  my  fellow  mortal,  and 
we  are  to  meet  each  other  at  another  day,  at  the  bar  of  Him  whose 
character  is  in  question.  It  will  then  be  decided,  whether  I  am 
guilty  of  too  highly  exalting  Him,  or  he,  of  robbing  Him  of  his  glory. 

"To  all,  into  whose  hands  this  pamphlet  may  fall,  the  writer  would 
say, — you  are  called,  by  every  consideration  of  duty  and  personal 
interest,  to  examine  impartially,  and  prayerfully,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. All  your  interests  as  immortal  beings  are  involved  in  the 
question  relative  to  the  character,  and  worship,  of  the  Saviour. 
The  present  excitement  will  soon  be  over,  the  passions  of  the  day 
will  soon  subside,  and  our  final  destiny  will  soon  be  fixed  by  refer- 
ence to  the  sacred  volume  which  is  now,  plain  to  him  that  under- 
standcth,  and  right  to  them  thcd  find  knowledge.  With  deep  and 
solemn  impressions,  remember  the  inspired  passage,  "  Unto  them 
which  be  disobedient,  the  stone  tchich  the  builders  disallowed,  the 
same  is  made  the  head  of  the  corner,  and  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and 
a  rock  of  offence,  even  to  them  which  stumble  at  the  ivord,  being 
disobedient." 

"  Consider  the  question  in  debate,  as  too  solemn  and  momentous 
in  its  bearings  upon  your  own  soul,  to  be  hastily  decided  by  private 
attachments  or  antipathies,  by  party  spirit  or  prejudice;  and  with  a 
mind  open  to  receive  whatever  eternal  wisdom  shall  communicate, 
repair  to  the  infallible  word  of  God,  and  Beware,  lest  any  man  spoil 
you  through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men, 
after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ.  For  in  him 
dwcllcth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  pp.  1.5,  40. 
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2.  3Iore  than  One  Hundred  Scriptural  and  Incontrovertible  Argu- 
ments for  believing  in  the  Supreme  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour Jesits  Christ.     Boston :   Crocker  &-  Brewster,   1S28.    pp.  2?^. 

The  writer  of  this  Tract  begins  with  noticing  some  of  the  more 
common  objections  to  the  divinity  of  Christ;  such  as,  "I  cannot 
comprehend  God,  as  existing  in  three  persons,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit ;" — "  to  represent  God  as  existing  in  three  persons,  is 
to  represent  him  as  a  being  wholly  unlike  any  other  being ;" — the 
Scriptures  represent  Christ  as  a  man  ;  and  "  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  be  both  God  and  man."  Having  disposed'of  these  objections 
in  few  words,  he  proceeds  to  adduce  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twelve 
"  Scriptural  and  incontrovertible  arguments  for  believing  in  the  su- 
preme divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ," — embracing, 
in  great  variety  and  extent,  the  testimony  of  the  inspired  writers 
on  this  most  interesting  subject.  To  this,  he  adds  the  testimony  of 
some  of  the  earlier  Christian  Fathers,  as  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Justin 
Martyr,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  IrentEUs,  &c. ;  and  sums  up  the 
whole  in  the  following  words  : 

"  We  have  now  seen  that  all  those  texts  which  speak  of  Christ  as 
in  a  subordinate  condition  have  not  the  least  weight  in  disproving 
his  essential  Deity,  being  all  easily  and  naturally  explained  by  the 
fact,  that  though  he  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  he 
took  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  became  obedient  unto  death 
for  the  redemption  of  sinful  men.  We  have  seen  of  Jesus,  that  his 
name  is  God  ;  Jehovah  ;  Jehovah  of  Hosts  ;  the  Lord  God  ;  the 
Lord  of  Glory  ;  the  Lord  of  all.  He  is  the  true  God  ;  the 
MIGHTY  God  ;  Lord  of  Lords  ;  and  God  over  all ;  the  first  and 
the  last  ;  the  self  existent  I  am. — We  have  seen  that  all  the  attri- 
butes and  incommunicable  perfections  of  Jehovah  belong  to  Christ. 
He  is  eternal  ;  immutable  ;  omnipresent  ;  omniscient  ;  omnip- 
otent. We  have  seen  that  the  tvorks  which  can  be  done  by  none 
but  Jehovah  himself,  are  done  by  Christ.  He  created  all  worlds, 
and  upholdeth  all  things  by  the  trord  of  his  power ;  governs  the 
whole  universe,  and  is  the  light  of  heaven.  By  his  omnipotent  voice 
he  will  raise  the  dead  at  the  last  day,  and  decide  the  eternal  destinies 
of  all  flesh.  Although  the  company  before  his  awful  tribunal  will  be 
as  innumerable  as  the  sand  upon  the  sea  shore  ;  yet  will  he  perfectly 
recollect  all  their  actions,  words,  and  thoughts,  from  the  birth  of 
creation  to  the  end  of  time :  impossible  for  any  creature,  but  easy 
for  Christ.  He  is  also  to  his  church  what  none  but  God  can  be :  lie 
is  the  source  of  all  grace  and  eternal  salvation  to  his  people ;  and 
we  are  to  act  towards  Christ  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  we  are 
to  act  towards  God  the  Father, — to  be  baptized  in  his  name ;  to 
believe  in  him;  to  pray  unto  him  ;  and  to  serve  and  worship  him, 
even  as  we  serve  and  worship  the  Father ;  and  not  thus  to  honor 
the  Son,  is  the  same,  and  equally  sinful,  as  not  to  honor  the  Father. — 
These  are  some  of  the  things  which  irresistibly  prove  the  Godhead 
of  the  Saviour.  What  stronger  proof  can  the  power  of  language 
convey  ?  What  stronger  proofs  than  these  have  we  of  the  existence 
and  perfections  of  the  Father  ?"  pp.  27,  28. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  speak  of  this  little  work  in  terms  of  suffi- 
cient commendation.  The  design  of  it  is  happy,  and  it  is  happily 
executed.     The   arguments,  though  not   all   original,  are  well  ar- 
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raiij]re(l,  and  llicy  arc,  what  they  claim  to  be,  "  Scriptural  and  incon- 
trovertible." They  constitute  a  body  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
supremo  divinity  of  Christ  wliich  never  can  be  refuted  or  removed. 
The  Unitarian  may  as  well  think  of  tearing  the  sun  from  the  heavens, 
as  of  removing  t^-om  the  Bible  the  evidence  on  this  subject.  For  if 
one  passage  is  stricken  out,  there  are  others ;  and  if  these  are  muti- 
lated or  e.\j)lained  away,  there  are  many  more.  And  when  passages 
seem  for  the  moment  to  be  explained  away,  they  are  not.  They 
stand  in  the  faithful  record  just  as  they  did  before ;  and  the  next 
time  the  unbeliever  opens  his  Bible,  they  starc-him  in  the  face,  and 
flash  back  abused  truth  upon  his  smothered  conscience.  Those  who 
have  waged  war  with  the  plain  declarations  of  Scripture,  have  en- 
fjagcd  in  a  hard  and  hopeless  controversy.  Better  relinquish  the 
BibTe  altogether,  or  be  willing  to  abide  by  its  decisions. 

But  to  return  to  the  Tract ;  we  earnestly  hope,  and  we  believe, 
that  it  will  have  an  extensive  circulation.  Why  may  not  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Societies  adopt  it,  and  scatter  it  far  and  wide.  We  wish 
copies  of  it  to  be  nuiltiplied  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  till 
it  has  reached  every  village  and  hamlet,  and  borne  its  testimony  in 
every  dwelling  throughout  our  country. 


MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

PROTESTANTISM    IN    FRANCE. 

Letter  of  Peter  Bayssiere. 

(Concluded  from  p.  220.) 

But,  added  I,  without  letting  her  perceive  my  extreme  satisfaction  at  her 
recital,  is  tliis  all  you  know  of  the  Protestant  worsliip  ?  have  you  never  seen 
them  commune  ? 

I  have  seen  them  conmiune,  also,  r'^turncd  m_v  wife  ;  it  was  the  same  day, 
for  that  is  the  only  time  I  was  ever  at  their  church.  It  was  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, a  great  holiday  for  them  as  for  us. 

Tell  me,  pray,  how  did  they  commune  .' 

This  is  the  manner,  said  slie.  I  have  mentioned  a  table  before  the  pulpit  ; 
well,  this  table  serves  tliem  for  an  altar.  It  was  covered  with  a  very  white  cloth. 
There  was  in  the  middle,  a  plate  of  bread  and  two  ciips  of  wine.  \\'lien  the 
minister  had  done  preaching,  he  took  a  book,  and  read  from  it  very  fine  things  on 
the  communion,  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ.  He  then  spoke  of  the 
duties  of  communicants  ;  and  every  body  rising,  he  made  a  prayer.  He  then 
descended  from  tlie  ])ulpit,  and  placed  himself,  standing,  near  the  table.  He  took 
a  small  piece  of  bread,  which  lie  ate,  after  pronouncing  aloud  some  words  which 
I  liave  forgotten.  Wiicn  he  had  eaten  the  bread,  he  took  the  two  cups  in  his 
hands,  and  again  pronouncing  some  words  which  I  did  not  hear,  he  drank  a 
little  of  the  wine. 

And,  after  the  minister,  did  the  others  commune  in  the  same  manner .' 

Yes,  e.\actly  in  the  same  manner.  The  minister  had  no  sooner  finished,  tJian 
the  principal  persons  approached  the  table,  two  and  two,  and  received  each  a 
small  piece  of  bread  which  they  ate,  and  drank  a  little  wine  from  the  cup 
which  he  presented  them.  The  rest  of  the  assembly,  the  women  after  the 
men,  did  the  same  ;  and  when  all  had  communed,  the  minister  again  mounted 
the  pulpit,  and  made  a  new  exhortation;  and  having  made  the  last  pra\-er, 
he  dismissed  the  people,  recommending  the  care  of  the  poor. 

The  Lord's  Huppcr !  said  I  to  myself ;  the  Lord's  Supper !  The  conformity 
which  I  perceived  between  the  Protestants  and  the  Christians  of  the  primitive 
church  gave  me  unusual  joy.  I  desired,  with  new  ardor,  to  know  the  ground 
of  their  doctrine,  not  doubting  that  I  should  then  myself  become  a  Protestant. 
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With  respect  to  this,  my  dear  children,  I  arrived  at  an  entire  certainty  before 
a  long  time.  The  10th  of  last  February,  two  writings  entirely  new  to  me,  fell 
into  my  hands.  One,  written  by  a  Catholic  priest,  attacked  the  Reformation. 
The  other,  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion,  was  in  answer  to  the  first, 
written  by  a  minister.  These  were  the  first  lines  of  religious  controversy  I  had 
ever  read  in  my  life.  I  devoured  these  two  little  works.  That  of  the  priest, 
written  on  the  occasion  of  a  respectable  family  having  just  embraced  Protes- 
tantism, offered  nothing  solid,  or  to  which  I  could  not  answer  in  the  words  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles.     This  had  therefore  no  effect  upon  me. 

But  the  second,  entitled  a  Letter  to  Melanie,  at  length  presented  to  me  what 
I  had  so  ardently  desired  and  sought,  an  exposition  of  the  belief  of  the  Protes- 
tants, at  least  on  some  essential  points.  It  informed  me  that  the  Gospel  was 
their  only  rule  of  faith,  worship,  and  conduct ;  that  they  admitted  all  wliich  the 
Holy  Scriptures  teach,  but  rejected  all  they  did  not  teach,  and  especially  what 
they  prohibit,  as  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  worship  of  images,  relics,  and  of 
the  holy  Virgin.  It  informed  me,  that  they  adored  God  alone,  through  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son  ;  that  they  expected  salvation  from  his  mercy,  revealed  in«his 
sacrifice  on  the  cross  ;  that  they  recognize  no  other  mediator,  advocate  or 
intercessor  with  God,  than  Him  who  is  given  for  that  purpose,  and  who  alone 
is  able  to  say  to  sinners,  "  Come  to  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  It  informed 
ine,  that  they  believed  no  more  than  I,  in  purg'atory,  papacy,  or  the  real  pres- 
ence, &c.  It  informed  me,  in  short,  that  the  Protestants  wish  to  receive,  and 
profess,  no  other  than  primith-e  Ckrist/anitij. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  to  you  ray  joy  at  finding  my  own  senti- 
ments expressed  by  a  minister  of  evangelical  religion.  I  perceived  by  this,  and 
by  what  your  mother  told  me,  that  the  Protestants,  so  unjustly  accused  and  so 
falsely  described  by  ignorance  or  wickedness,  were  true  Christians  according  to 
the  word  of  God,  to  whom  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  are  addressed.  I  then 
received  them  as  my  true  brothers  in  Christ,  and  I  had  desire  but  to  be  admitted 
to  their  communion. 

I  foresaw,  my  dear  children,  that  in  making  an  open  profession  of  my  religious 
principles,  and  declaring  publicly  for  Protestantism,  I  should  inflame  against 
myself  many  violent  passions,  and  expose  myself  to  ten  thousand  inconvenien- 
ces. But  truth  was  dearer  to  me  than  life  itself,  and  conscience  spoke  louder 
than  the  fear  of  the  world.  I  resolved,  without  hesitation,  to  confess  my 
Saviour  before  men,  whatever  might  be  the  consequences  ;  and  wrote  imme- 
diately to  the  pastor  of  Nerac,  author  of  the  letter  I  had  been  reading,  to 
request  tJie  assistance  of  his  learning  and  charitable  counsels.  Having  corres- 
ponded eleven  months  with  this  respectable  minister  of  the  Lord  ;  having  been 
to  visit  him,  that  I  might  the  better  open  my  heart  to  him,  and  profit  by  his 
teachings  ;  having  several  times  been  present  at  the  different  acts  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  reformed  church  ;  having,  with  the  greatest  care,  compared  its 
doctrines  with  tlie  only  rule  of  all  trvith,  the  word  of  God  ;  and  being  more  and 
more  convinced  that  they  were  perfectly  conformed  to  it ; — I  thought  I  ought 
no  longer  to  delay.  I  requested,  and  obtained  permission  to  be  received  a 
member  of  the  Protestant  communion. 

The  23d  of  the  present  month,  I  returned  to  Nerac  ;  and  tliere,  on  Christ- 
mas day,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  church,  I  ratified  and  confirmed  my 
baptismal  vow,  receiving  the  sacred  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  my 
Saviour,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  promised  to  remain 
faithful  unto  death.  I  trust  that  he  will  deign  to  aid  me  to  keep  my  promise, 
and  display  his  strength  in  my  weakness. 

Thus,  my  dear  cliildren,  1  have  become  a  member  of  the  Christian  reformed 
church.  I  have  exhibited  to  you  the  true  means,  and  the  only  motives,  which 
have  led  me  into  his  sanctuary :  concerning  wliich  I  appeal  to  the  Faithful 
Witiirss,  in  whose  presence  these  lines  have  been  written. 

It  has  been  said,  and  some  still  wish  to  have  it  believed,  that  I  have  sold  my 
conscience,  and  that  the  wealth  of  the  Protestants  hns  seduced  me  !  God  knows 
that  this  is  a  calumny,  and  all  who  are  acquainted  with  me  arc  not  ignorant 
of  it.  It  is  not  to  justify  myself  that  I  here  speak  of  it ;  but  to  declare  a  truth 
worthy  of  being  fully  believed.  Gold  and  silver  are  no  more  employed  to  recruit 
the  ranks  of  tlie  evangelical  church,  than  artifice,  fraud,  false  miracles  and  com- 
pulsion. All  other  means  tlian  instruction,  reasoning  and  persuasion,  nre  rejected. 
This  church  was  formed,  it  has  subsisted  notwithstanding  the  blows  heaped 
upon  it,  and  it  will  subsist  forever,  notwithstanding  all  the  rage  of  hell,  by  the 
•imple  preacliing  of  the  Gospel,  which  alone  rules  and  nourishcts  it. 
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May  the  Lord  deign,  while  I  pray  for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  conversion  and  prosperity  of  all  my  enemies,  to  give  you  grace, 
my  children,  to  be  added  to  the  church,  that  you  may  be  saved.  Happy,  if, 
being  your  father  according  to  nature,  I  may  become  your  father  in  the  faith  ! 
Happy,  if  at  last,  in  the  great  day  when  we  shall  appear  before  God  to  hear 
tlie  decree  of  our  final  destiny,  I  may  present  myself  with  you  without  fear, 
and  say,  Here  am  I,  Lord,  and  the  cliildren  whom  thou  hast  given  me. 

P.  Bayssiere. 

.it  Montaigut,  December  31,  182G. 

REMARKS    ON    THE    PRECEDING    LETTER. 

Every  intelligent  and  serious  reader  of  the  letter  which  forms  an  interesting 
part  of  the  present  and  three  previous  numbers  of  our  work,  must  be  struck 
with  the  similarity  of  religious  experience,  among  truly  converted  persons,  in 
exceedingly  different  circumstances.  This  similarity  does  not  respect  the  or- 
der of  exercises,  or  emotions,  nor  the  intenseness  or  constancy  of  feeling  ;  but 
it  relates  to  the  general  characteristics  of  the  new  moral  state,  into  which  real 
converts  are  brought.  On  looking  minutely  at  t!ie  sp'ritual  condition  of  indi- 
viduals, who  have  derived  their  religious  hopes  from  the  Scriptures,  read  with 
seriousness  and  self-application,  or  from  the  plain  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  it 
will  be  found,  that  genuine  Christianity  is  everywhere  the  same.  Whether 
the  new  convert  be  learned  or  ignorant,  polished  or  rude,  rich  or  poor  ;  whether 
he  derived  his  religious  impressions  from  Calvin  or  Luther,  Owen  or  Baxter, 
Edwards  or  Whitefield,  Chalmers  or  Malan  ;  or  whether,  without  any  human 
teacher,  he  took  up  the  Bible,  in  his  vernacular  tongue,  and  studied  it  with  an 
anxious  desire  to  understand  the  plan  of  redemption,  to  be  delivered  from  sin, 
and  to  obtain  the  favor  of  God, — when  he  comes  to  express  his  views  and 
feelings  plainly,  without  embarrassment  from  early  associations,  his  account  of 
his  spiritual  experience,  his  hopes  and  fears,  his  dangers  and  enemies,  his  joys 
and  consolations,  will  agree,  in  all  substantial  points,  with  the  experience  of  the 
faithful  in  every  age.  If  this  subject  were  candidly  considered  by  those,  who 
deny  the  existence  of  experimental  religion,  or  of  regeneration,  they  would 
find  facts,  which  would  be  utterly  at  variance  with  every  other  sj'stem  but  the 
orthodox  system.  They  would  find  the  peasant  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  the 
artisan  in  a  populous  city,  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  lawyer, — men  of 
every  class  and  condition,  from  the  stupendous  intellect  of  Bacon,  to  the  child 
who  had  felt  that  he  is  a  sinner,  and  that  God  is  gracious,  agreeing  in  a  certain 
something,  which  they  unite  in  calling  erpcriincjital  religion,  or  the  religion  of 
the  heart.  That  this  state  of  things  arises  from  a  reality,  and  not  from  a  false 
theory,  superstitiously  communicated  from  teacher  to  pupil,  from  the  pastor 
to  his  flock,  or  from  one  convert  to  another,  is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that, 
in  numberless  instances,  this  perfect  agreement  exists  without  any  such  com- 
munication. It  is  manifest,  also,  from  another  fact,  of  a  most  interestins:  char- 
acter, which  is  commended  to  the  special  attention  of  Unitarians,  and  which  is 
no  other  than  this :  that  those  who  enjoy  experimental  religion,  though  their 
knowledge,  mental  cultivation,  and  manner  of  life,  are  diversified  in  a  thous- 
and forms,  can  understand  each  other,  on  spiritual  subjects,  immediately.  They 
can  all  speak  the  language  of  Zion.  Yet  thousands  of  men,  who  have  great  dis- 
cernment on  other  subjects,  and  who  have  heard  orthodox  preacliincr  all  their 
lives,  cannot  understand  this  language  at  all.  Now  and  then,  one  of  this  de- 
scription becomes  a  converted  man  ;  and  he  can  instantly  feel  the  force  of  mo- 
tives, which  had  never  before  had  influence  with  him  ;  and  can  perfectly  un- 
derstand at  once,  what  had  previously  been  unintelligible. 
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A  second  remark  which  we  make  upon  the  letter  of  Bayssiere.  is.  that  in 
writing  it  for  the  benefit  of  liis  children,  and  publishing  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world,  he  acted  in  the  most  natural  manner,  and  in  the  manner  to  which  gen- 
uine benevolence  would  be  most  likely  to  prompt  him.  There  are  some,  who 
think  it  very  strange,  that  a  man,  who  professes  to  have  been  brought  from 
darkness  to  light,  should  think  it  worth  while  to  communicate  his  change,  or 
the  reasons  of  it.  But  notlung  can  be  more  natural,  or  more  proper.  Every 
such  man  feels  a  great  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  others  ; — for  the  extension 
of  divine  truth  ; — for  the  awakening  of  careless  sinners  ; — for  the  dispelling 
of  every  delusion ; — for  the  confirmation  and  consolation  of  the  pious ; — for 
the  final  triumph  of  Christ  over  every  enemy.  Feeling  thus,  he  is  constrained 
to  take  any  likely  measures  for  the  promotion  of  these  great  objects  ;  and 
nothinc,  which  he  can  do,  seems  more  suitable,  than  to  give  his  own  deliberate 
and  decided  testimony. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  an  obvious  remark,  that  a  conversion  to  the  true 
Gospel  from  any  superstitious  church,  or  any  form  of  nominal  Christianity, 
gives  great  ofience  to  the  adherents  of  error.  So  it  was  in  the  days  of  our 
Saviour ;  so  it  was  in  Germany,  at  the  period  oi  the  Reformation  ; — and  in 
Enn-land,  at  several  distinct  periods  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries.  So  it  is  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  our  own  country,  at 
the  present  moment.  A  most  striking  example  may  now  be  seen  in  Syria 
also,  under  the  preaching  of  the  truth  by  the  American  missionaries.  It  is 
owino-  to  this  offence  of  the  cross,  that  so  many  calumnies  are  often  put  in 
motion  respecting  any  new  convert,  whose  example,  it  is  feared,  may  prove 
«ontao-ious;  or  whose  testimony  is  calculated  to  produce  a  powerful  effect. 
But  it  is  very  easy  to  perceive  the  reason  of  all  this.  The  friends  of  truth 
perceive  it.  The  calumniators  perceive  it.  The  Scriptures  lead  us  to  expect 
it,  and  fully  explain  its  cause.  Let  every  man,  who  is  disposed  to  circulate 
injurious  reports  concerning  those  who  may  have  relinquished  his  own  way 
of  thinltino-  for  what  they  deem  a  stricter  or  a  purer  faith,  examine  well  into 
the  nature  of  the  disposition  which  he  cherishes.  It  may  be,  that  he  will  make 
some  important  discoveries,  in  regard  to  the  character  of  his  motives,  and  the 
nature  of  the  cause  which  he  is  opposing. 

The  views  here  taken  of  this  subject  do  much  towards  explaining  the  reason 
of  the  opprobrium,  which  has  alwiiys  been  cast  upon  the  church  of  God  by  the 
world  at  large.  The  formidable  array  of  the  enemies  of  truth  has,  in  all  ages, 
included  not  only  the  openly  wicked  and  abandoned,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cultivated  intellect,  the  philosophy,  the  science,  the  hterature,  the  wit, 
the  eloquence,  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Many  individuals,  who  have  enter- 
tained a  most  thorough  antipathy  against  the  idea  of  spiritual  conversion,  and 
have  cherished  the  most  contemptuous  feelings  towards  the  professors  of 
o-odlincss,  have  been  possessed  of  great  intelligence  and  have  discharged  many 
ofliccs  of  life,  in  public  and  private,  with  great  urbanity  and  integrity.  To 
persons  of  this  class,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  has  appeared  to  be  foolish- 
.ness.  When  speaking  of  experimental- religion  thoy  have  invariably  mis- 
represented it ;  and  that  has  arisen  from  two  causes.  1.  They  knew  nothing 
about  it,  and  could  understand  nothing  about  it.  2.  They  were  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  certain  instinctive  hatred  of  religion  without  being  conscious  of  it. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  some  of  the  worst  libels  upon  the  church  of  God 
have  been  written  by  men  of  gentlemanly  manners  and  habits,  of  fair  reputa- 
tion in  the  eye  of  the  world,  of  keen  and  cultivated  minds,  of  liberal  education 
and  endowments,  professed  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  decorated  with  the  title  of 
doctors  in  divinity. 
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COM3IUNICATIONS. 

HINTS    ON  THE   RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE    OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TO  THE  REST  OF  THE  WORLD,   IN  A  MORAL 

AND  RELIGIOUS  VIEW. 

I  AM  aware  that  modesty  forbids  the  praise  of  one's  self.  And  an 
overweening  partiality  to  one's  own  country,  which  leads  a  person 
to  be  ever  obtruding  its  supposed  superiorities,  and  disparaging  the 
merits  of  other  nations,  must  be  disgusting  to  a  foreigner,  as  well 
as  irksome  to  any  man  of  sense.  But  I  know  not  that  such  im- 
proprieties should  discourage  a  temperate  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  this  paper.  As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  candor  and  the 
honor  of  our  country  require,  that  we  should  endeavor  to  take 
an  impartial  view  of  foreign  nations,  in  the  consideration  of  such 
a  topic ;  though  it  might  be  expected,  that  our  views  of  our 
own  institutions  and  habits  will  be  of  a  character,  which  it  is  pos- 
sible mnv  subject  us  to  the  charge  of  partiality.  And  this,  doubt- 
less, will  be  esteemed  a  venial  offence,  if  not  an  amiable  attribute, 
by  all  true  patriots,  whether  devoted  to  this  or  any  other  country. 

Under  the  head  of  moral,  I  shall  consider  myself  as  having  a 
right  to  notice  the  political  and  civil  character  of  our  country,  as 
all  such  institutions,  on  the  grand  scale,  exercise  an  important 
moral  influence.  And  these  1  desire  to  notice,  only  as  I  conceive 
they  have  a  bearing  on  the  moral  renovation.  oT  the  world.  Nor 
would  I  occupy  this  ground  simply  as  a  political  prognosticator.  I 
confess  myself  to  have  more  faith  in  the  intimations  of  divine 
prophecy,  than  of  human.  Nor  can  1  persuade  myself,  that  the 
first  settlement  of  this  country  by  the  Pilgrims,  in  connexion  with 
the  political  and  moral  empire  which  they  founded,  is  so  unimpor- 
tant an  event,  as  not  to  have  some  traces  on  the  pages  of  prophecy. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  settle- 
ment of  this  country  was  a  prominent  and  grand  event  of  divine 
providence,  in  the  history  of  this  world.     The  things  which  have 
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already  grown  out  of  it,  prove  it  to  have  been  such.  There  is  a 
peculiarity,  a  purity,  a  simplicity,  and  I  may  add,  a  perfection,  in 
our  political,  civil,  literary,  and  religious  establishments,  which, 
taken  as  a  whole,  have  no  type  in  the  history  of  nations.  It  were 
impossible,  that  they  should  be  reduced  to  a  form,  more  strictly 
popular.  And  that  popular  institutions  are  to  be  a  universal  model 
for  the  millennial  world,  I  cannot,  for  a  moment,  entertain  a  doubt. 

That  divine  providence  should  have  secured  sufficient  virtue 
in  the  people,  for  the  maintenance  of  such  institutions,  by  having 
planted  such  a  race  of  men  upon  this  soil,  may,  I  think,  well  be 
marked,  as  one  of  the  high  designs  of  God,  for  the  renovation  of 
the  world.  That  God  should  have  made  Europe,  with  her  wealth 
and  power,  contribute  to  protect  these  infant  colonies,  till  they 
were  able  to  defend  themselves;  that  he  should  have  guided,  with 
such  a  steady  and  unerring  hand,  the  events  which  led  to  the 
revolution  ;  that  he  should  have  controlled  that  struggle,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  consummate,  so  speedily  and  so  gloriously,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  States ;  that  he  should  have  raised  up  instruments 
to  lead  on  that  struggle,  and  qualified  men  to  invent  and  mature 
our  national  and  State  governments,  so  wise  and  perfect  as  they 
are,  and  to  establish  them  upon  such  a  basis  ;  that  he  should  so 
soon  have  given  us  such  consequence  and  influence  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  ;  that  he  should  have  given  such  a  triumphant 
experiment  of  these  popular  institutions  for  half  a  century,  with 
every  reasonable  prospect  of  unlimited  duration  and  extension  ; 
and  that  he  should,  in  the  meantime,  have  blessed  this  whole 
nation  with  such  unexampled  prosperity,  in  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  of  wealth,  in  the  success  of  science  and  the  useful  arts, 
and  in  the  prevalence  of  religion  ; — all  these  considerations  cor- 
roborate the  same  impression  of  the  high  and  especial  designs  of 
God  in  the  establishment  of  this  nation. 

Next  to  the  United  States,  among  civilized  nations,  for  moral  vir- 
tue and  civil  liberty,  stands  Great  Britain.  And  it  is  possible,  that 
the  reUcs  of  her  feudal  institutions,  her  aristocracy,  and  her  mon- 
archy, may  yet  be  melted  down  without  a  radical  convulsion.  But 
Europe,  as  a  whole,  evidently  presents  a  spectacle  of  portentous 
aspect.  She  contagis  within  her  bosom  the  elements  of  one  mighty 
moral  earthquake.  Nothing  but  the  mutual  alliance  of  her  States, 
at  the  present  moment,  can  prevent  their  fearful  explosion.  And 
her  intimate  connexions  with  papacy,  that  scourge  of  the  earth, 
and  abominable  thing  in  the  eyes  of  heaven,  and  which  heaven 
will  not  long  endure,  have  interwoven  the  destinies  of  the  one  with 
those  of  the  other.  And  not  unlikely,  yea,  with  a  probability 
amounting  to  moral  certainty,  when  the  time  shall  arrive  to  blot 
out  from  under  heaven  this  "  great  Babylon,  this  mother  of  har- 
lots and  abominations  of  the  earth,"  the  ministers  of  God's  ven- 
geance, decreed  for  such  purpose,  will  be  those  very  institutions, 
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which  have  been  the  instruments  of  her  own  power.  And  along 
with  her  overthrow,  will  crumble  to  ruin  those  very  engines,  by 
which  she  has  been  elevated  to  her  guilty  preeminence.  And,  if 
there  be  any  light  in  prophecy,  this  tumult  of  the  nations  will 
create  one  mighty  vortex,  whose  centre  shall  be  the  heart  of 
Europe,  drawing  into  its  whirlpool  everything  in  the  civilized  world, 
which  now  throws  its  iron  hand  over  human  intellect  and  the  holier 
aspirations  of  the  human  heart. 

Let  me  not  be  suspected  of  prophecying.  I  have  only  indulged 
in  a  glance  or  two,  thrown  up  by  some  flashes  of  the  burning 
record  of  apocalyptic  yision.  And  though  this  should  prove  an 
illusion,  it  needs  no  more  than  the  ken  of  common  observation,  to 
predict,  that  a' mighty  convulsion  awaits  the  destinies  of  Europe. 
And  for  my  single  self,  I  will  trust,  confiding  in  the  high  and  be- 
nevolent designs  of  that  providence  which  is  preceding  this  grand 
event  by  the  universal  diflusion  of  the  divine  Scriptures,  that  this 
change  will  reduce  to  a  sober  temperament,  political  and  civil  in- 
stitutions, so  far  as  their  existence  may  be  «ecessary,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the  moral  renovation  of  the  world. 

K  such  a  change  may  be  contemplated,  I  know  of  no  nation  on 
earth  so  likely  to  endure  the  shock,  and  stand  up  prominent,  a 
lumious  example  to  the  world,  as  the  United  States  of  America. 
Such  an  anticipated  convulsion  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  can 
hardly  extend  over  the  surface,  or  move  under  the  body,  of  the 
mighty  deep,  to  agitate  very  seriously  this  western  world.  Though 
it  will  doubtless  be  felt,  so  far  as  political  and  moral  corruption 
shall  have  obtained  a  footing  here.  But  although  the  unhallowed 
leaven  of  human  policy,  originating  in  the  practice  of  other  nations 
may  have  influenced  the  administrations  of  our  State  and  national 
governments,  it  may  still  be  challenged,  what  of  civil,  or  religious 
freedom,  that  is  desirable  on  earth,  is  not  guaranteed  by  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  this  land  ?  And  where  on  earth,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  such  a  convulsion,  can  be  found  another  so  fit  a  pattern 
of  the  forms  of  human  policy,  as  here  ?  Where  will  the  emanci- 
pated nations  look  for  models  for  their  new  institutions,  where  will 
they  look  for  an  example  by  which  to  form  their  own  character, 
but  to  this  free  and  happy  country  ? 

And  besides  the  happy  adaptation  of  the  forms  of  our  govern- 
ment to  a  better  and  more  virtuous  condition  of  the  world,  there 
are  special  indications  of  the  high  designs  of  God  respecting  us, 
for  the  prospective  melioration  of  the  human  family,  in  the  copious 
effusion  of  the  divine  Spirit,  producing  frequent  and  extensive  revi- 
vals of  religion,  which  are  constantly  multiplying  over  the  face  of 
our  country.  The  spirit  of  these  revivals  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  spirit  of  Christian  enterprise.  It  looks  abroad,  with 
burning  desire,  on  the  whole  family  of  man.  Many  noble  spirits 
are  nurturing  in  this  cradle  of  God's  providence  and  grace,  for  a 
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hi"-h  destin}^ — to  go  forth  to  any  part  of  the  world,  with  Christ  in 
their  hearts,  and  the  Bible  in  their  hands.  Many  have  already  gone 
— many  are  now  going — treading  upon  the  heels  of  each  other. 
There  is  no  equal  of  this  in  any  other  Christian  nation.  No,  not 
even  a  likeness,  except  in  Great  Britain.  And  even  there,  the 
likeness  is  but  faint  and  feeble.  There  is  indeed  a  spirit  in  the 
bosom  of  that  empire,  which  has  already  blessed  the  world,  and 
I  hope,  will  save  the  nation,  though,  from  the  very  nature  and 
structure  of  its  government,  it  can  be  saved  only  by  purgation. 

I  did  not  sit  down  to  write  as  a  politician,  but  as  a  Christian.  1 
did  not  take  for  my  criteria  the  diplomacy  of  nations,  but  the  pages 
of  rcA^elation,  as  interpreted  by  the  moral  history  and  state  of  the 
world.  And  it  has  been  my  object  to  show,  that  the  United 
States  of  America  are  destined,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  take 
a  prominent  and  leading  part  in  the  moral  renovation  of  the  world. 
The  statesman,  and  the  worldly  wise,  may  perhaps  smile.  I  shall 
be  well  satisfied,  if  the  Christian,  waiting  and  praying  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  world,  is  favorably  impressed. 

At  a  future  time,  providence  permuting,  I  shall  offer  some  hints 
on  the  relative  importance  of  New  England  to  the  rest  of  the 
Union,  in  a  moral  and  religious  view.  antipas. 


IS    A    REFUSAL    TO    HOLD    COMMUNION    AND     MINISTERIAL     INTER- 
COURSE   WITH    UNITARIANS,    AN    INNOVATION  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims. — Sir, 

An  inquirer,  whose  communication  appeared  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Boston  Recorder,  requests  information  as  to  the  mat- 
ter OF  fact,  ivhether  Evangelical  ministers  or  Christians  have 
ever  acknowledged  Unitarians  as  Christians,  or  held  rnimstcrial 
or  Christian  communion  with  them  as  such  ?  This  is  an  important 
question,  deserving  a  most  careful  examination.  A  benevolent 
man  will  never  unnecessarily  give  pain  or  offence  to  any  human 
being,  much  less  to  one  who  presents  himself  under  the  name 
and  garb  of  a  professor  of  Christianity.  But  when  the  only 
choice  left  him  is  between  pleasing  men,  and  sacriticing  his  duty 
to  God,  his  decision  cannot  be  long  doubtful. 

It  would  seem  strange,  anterior  to  all  inquiry,  that  any,  especially 
that  any  professor  of  Orthodoxy,  should,  for  a  moment,  hesitate 
as  to  what  must  have  been  the  matter  of  fact  in  reference  to  the 
point  in  question.  I  suppose  all  will  be  ready  to  grant  that  a  Chris- 
tian is  one  who  believes  and  embraces  Christianity.  But  what  is 
Christianity  ?     It  is,  in  the  view  of  every  Orthodox  Christian, 
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a  religion  which  provides  sah'atioii  for  depraved  and  guilty  sin- 
ners ;  and  wiiich,  lor  this  purpose,  sets  before  dieni  pardon  and 
acceptance  with  God,  through  the  atonement  and  righteousness  of 
a  divine  Mediator,  and  sanctification  by  die  power  of  the  divine 
Spirit.  In  fewer  words,  it  is  a  religion  which  offers  to  men  a  title 
to  heaven,  and  a  preparation  for  heaven,  through  die  atoning  blood 
and  sanctifying  grace  of  an  almighty  Surety.  Whedier  this  be  a 
proper  definition  of  Christianity  or  not,  every  one  will  grant  that 
this  is,  substantially,  what  the  Orthodox  suppose  it  to  be.  This, 
in  their  view,  ibrms  the  very  essence  of  Christianity  ;  the  very  life 
and  glory  of  the  system;  which,  being  taken  away,  it  is  destroyed, 
it  is  no  longer  the  same  religion,  but  "  another  gospel."  Of  course, 
he  who  does  not  receive  the  doctrine  that  man  is  a  guilty  and  de- 
praved creature,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  and  atonement 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the  divinity  and  the  sanctifying  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  does  not  receive  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  that  is, 
does  not  receive  Christianity,  and  is,  consequently,  no  Chfistian. 
That  there  are  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  which  a  man  may  reject, 
and  yet  be  a  Christian,  there  can  be'  no  doubt.  To  suppose  all 
doctrines  fundamental,  and  equally  important,  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  unreasonable.  But  that  he  who  rejects  those  parts 
of  Christianity  which  form  its  essence,  cannot  be  a  Christian,  in 
any  scriptural  sense  of  the  word,  or,  indeed,  in  any  rational  sense 
of  it,  is  just  as  evident  as  that  a  man  cannot  be  entitled  to  the 
name  of  a  scholar,  who  does  not  know  a  letter  in  any  alphabet. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  pious  and  able  Dr.  Wardlaw, 
when  speaking  of  the  radical  dissonance  between  Orthodoxy  and 
Unitarianism,  must  satisfy,  one  would  think,  every  intelligent  and 
impartial  mind  of  its  correctness. 

"  It  is  very  obvious,  that  two  systems,  of  which  the  sentiments, 
on  subjects  such  as  these,  are  in  direct  opposition,  cannot,  whli 
any  propriety,  be  confounded  together  under  one  common  name. 
That  both  should  be  Christianity,  is  impossible ;  else  Chris- 
tianity is  a  term,  which  distinguishes  nothing.  Viewing  the  matter 
abstracdy,  and  without  affirming,  for  the  present,  what  is  truth, 
and  what  is  error,  diis  I  diink  I  may  \\\l\\  confidence  affirm,  diat 
to  call  schemes  so  opposite  in  all  their  great  leading  articles  by  a 
common  appellation,  is  more  absurd,  than  it  would  be  to  confound 
together  those  two  irreconcileable  theories  in  astronomy,  of  which 
the  one  places  the  earth,  and  the  other  the  sun,  in  die  centre  of 
the  planetary  system.  They  are,  in  truth,  essentially  different 
religions.  For  if  opposite  views  as  to  the  Object  of  icorship,  the 
ground  of  hope  for  eternity,  the  rule  of  faith  and  duty,  and  the 
principles  and  motives  of  true  obedience;  if  these  do  not  constitute 
different  religions,  we  may,  without  much  difficulty,  discover  some 
principles  of  union  and  identity  among  all  religions  whatever  ;  we 
may  realize  the  doctrine  of  Pope's  '  universal  prayer,'  and  extend 
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the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  worshippers  at  the  mosque,  and 
to  the  votaries  of  Brama." 

Accordingly,  we  find  the  inspired  writers  speaking  in  perfect 
harmony  with  these  representations.  Scarcely  anything  could  he 
more  pointed  than  the  language  of  the  apostle  Paul,  in  reference 
to  this  matter.  /  marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon  removed  from 
him  that  called  you  into  the  grace  of  Christ,  unto  another  gos- 
pel ;  which  is  not  another,  hut  there  he  some  that  trouble  you, 
and  loould  pervert  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  But  though  toe,  or  an 
angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that 
which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  he  accursed.  As 
we  said  before,  so  say  I  noiv  again,  If  any  man  preach  any 
other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed. Galatians  i.  6 — 10.  The  apostle  John,  in  his  second 
Epistle,  speaks  in  these  decisive  terms.  He  that  abideth  not  in 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  hath  not  God.  He  that  abideth  in  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  he  hath  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.  If  there 
come  any  unto  you,  and  hi-ing  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not 
into  your  house,  neither  hid  him,  God  speed ;  for  he  that  biddeth 
him  God  speed,  is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds.  The  apostle  Peter 
employs  language  no  less  decisive  and  solemn.  But  there  loere 
false  prophets  also  among  the  people,  even  as  there  shall  he  false 
teachers  among  you,  who  privily  shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies, 
even  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  and  bring  upon  them- 
selves swift  destruction.     2  Peter  ii.  1. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  inspired  writers  are,  in  all 
these  passages,  speaking  of  those  who  rejected  the  true  doctrine 
concerning  our  Saviour's  person  and  work ;  it  cannot  be  doubted 
by  any  Orthodox  man,  that  the  language  employed  includes  those 
who  denied  the  divinity  and  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God. 
If  so,  and  if  they  pronounce  such  persons  to  be  heretics,  nay,  ad- 
vocates of  "  damnable  heresy ;"  if  they  represent  them  as  teachers 
of  "  another  gospel ;"  as  "accursed  ;"  and  as  not  to  be  ecclesias- 
tically countenanced  or  received  :  I  say,  if  these  "  holy  men  of 
old  who  were  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  pronounced  thus  con- 
cerning those  who  were  radically  erroneous  as  to  the  divine  char- 
acter and  mediatorial  work  of  the  Son  of  God ;  if,  as  the  Orthodox 
conscientiously  believe,  they  pronounced  thus  concerning  those 
who  denied  the  divinity  and  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  is  it  pos- 
sible, for  those  who  believe  this,  and  who  make  the  word  of  God 
their  rule,  to  hesitate  a  moment  whedier  they  ought,  by  any  eccle- 
siastical act,  to  countenance  Arians  or  Socinians ;  to  recognize 
them  as  Christians  ;  to  hold  communion  with  them  ;  to  acknowl- 
edge the  official  advocates  of  such  doctrines  as  "  ambassadors  of 
Christ ;"  to  invite  them  into  their  pulpits  j  or,  in  any  way,  to  sanc- 
tion their  ministrations  ? 
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But,  what  was  the  matter  of  fact  f  It  was,  as  is  most  evident 
from  ecclesiastical  history,  that  all  the  early  Christians  considered 
the  word  of  God  as  forbidding  them  to  hold  communion  with  here- 
tics of  the  description  just  referred  to  ;  and  that  they  did  invaria- 
bly withhold  communion  from  those  who  were  convicted  of  such 
heresies.  This  was  so  uniformly  the  case,  that  a  single  exception 
is  not  now  recollected. 

Cerinthus,  toward  the  close  of  the  very  first  century,  denied 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  believing  that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man,  born 
of  Joseph  and  Mary  ;  that  a  superangehc  being,  or  influence, 
was  united  to  this  man  at  his  baptism ;  that  this  superangelic  being, 
however,  was  not  so  united  to  him  as  to  form  one  person,  and 
abandoned  him  before  his  crucifixion ;  and  that  it  was  the  mere  man 
who  suffered  on  the  cross.  And  how  was  this  man  regarded  by  the 
Orthodox?  Irenaeus  expressly  declares  that  the  evangelist  "John 
designed  by  his  Gospel  to  remove  the  error  which  was  sown  among 
men  by  Cerinthtis.^^  Jerome  also  attests  the  same  fact,  and  une- 
quivocally calls  his  opinion  a  heresy.  And  Irenseus  relates,  that 
the  apostle  John,  while  he  resided  at  Ephesus,  once  going  to 
bathe,  and  perceiving  that  Cerinthus  was  in  the  bath,  came  out 
hastily,  saying,  "  Let  us  flee,  lest  the  bath  should  fall,  while  Cerin- 
thus, an  enemy  of  the  truth,  is  within." 

The  Cerinthians  were  soon  succeeded  by  the  Ebioniies,  who- 
took  their  name  from  Ebion,  and  taught  substantially  the  same- 
opinions.  Irenaeus,  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Ter- 
tullian  and  Origen,  again  and  again,  speak  of  these  people  a& 
heretics,  and  several  of  the  number  decisively  represent  them 
as  "  separated  from  believers,"  and  as  "  out  of  the  way  of  sal- 
vation." 

In  the  second  century  arose  Marcion,  who  denied  the  plenary- 
divinity  of  Christ,  and  taught  that  he  had  not  a  real,  but  only 
an  apparent,  human  body.  This  man  is  stigmatized  as  a  heretic 
by  Irenaeus,  in  terms  of  very  strong  reprobation  ;  by  Justin 
Martyr,  who  represents  his  error  as  a  destructive  heresy;  by 
Tertullian,  who  condemns  him  as  a  gross  heretic,  and  speaks 
of  him  as  having  departed  from  the  faith  and  the  church  of  Christ; 
and  finally,  by  Polycarp,  who  not  only  denounced  him  as  a  here- 
tic, but  when  Marcion,  mortified  at  Polycarp's  treatment  of  him, 
said,  "  Polycarp,  acknowledge  us  ;"  the  good  man  replied,  "  I 
do  acknowledge  thee  as  the  firstborn  of  Satan."  This  anecdote 
is  related  by  Irenasus,  who  was  nearly  contemporary  with  both  the 
individuals  concerned. 

About  the  close  of  the  second  century,  Theodotus  appeared  at 
Rome,  and  publicly  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  man. 
Concerning  this  errorist,  Caius,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  whose  ac- 
count is  preserved  in  Eusebius,  speaks  in  terms  of  the  most 
unreserved  condemnation.     He  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  chief  and 
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parent  of  a  God-denying  apostacy ;"  represents  liis  doctrine  as 
'^  blasphemous ;"  and  informs  lis  tliat,  for  maintaining  and  j)ropa- 
gating  it,  he  was  excommunicated  from,  the  church. 

Contemporary  with  Theodotus,  was  Artemon,  "who  seems  to 
have  adopted  very  mucli  the  same  opinions.  He  also  was  op- 
posed by  several  distinguished  writers,  whose  works  have  come 
down  to  our  times ;  was  formally  condemned  as  a  heretic ;  and 
excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  Christian  church. 

In  the  third  century  arose  JS^'oetus,  and  soon  afterwards  Sabel- 
lius,  who  rejected  all  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Godhead  ; 
alleging  that  the  Trinity  was  nominal  only,  and  not  personal. 
This  doctrine,  tlie  pious  of  that  day  considered  as  striking  at 
the  foundation  of  the  system  of  redemption,  and  therefore  con- 
demned it  as  a  fatal  heresy.  Noetus  was  formally  excommuni- 
cated from  the  church,  and  his  doctrine  pronounced  heretical 
by  two  successive  councils ;  and  a  few  years  afterward,  Sabellius 
and  his  error  received  a  similar  treatment.  The  same  opinion,  in 
substance,  having  been  adopted,  about  the  same  time,  by  Beryllus, 
of  Bozrah,  he  was  excluded  from  the  body  of  the  Orthodox. 
After  remaining  for  some  time  under  this  discipline,  he  was  re- 
stored to  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  his  party  became 
extinct. 

In  the  same  century,  Paul  of  Sa^nosata,  broached  his  error, 
which  was  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  modern  Socinians. 
He  taught  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man.  After  repeated  councils, 
and  much  equivocation  and  conceahnent  on  his  part,  the  opinion 
just  mentioned  was  fixed  upon  him  ;  on  which  he  was  unani- 
mously condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  deposed  from  the  ministry. 

The  case  of  Arius,  in  the  fourth  century,  is  so  well  known, 
that  any  detailed  account  of  it  is  unnecessary.  As  soon  as  it  was 
understood  that  he  adopted  the  error  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ,  which  has  for  fifteen  centuries  been  designated  by  his  name, 
the  church  became  alarmed  and  agitated  ;  the  Council  of  Nice 
was  assembled  in  325  ;  and  Arius  and  his  adherents,  were  not 
only  condemned  as  heretics,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  but 
were  also  deposed  from  the  ministry,  and  excommunicated  from 
the  church. 

Here  we  have,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  the  solemn  judgment  and 
decree,  not  of  a  kw  insulated  individuals,  not  even  of  a  small 
provincial  council;  but  of  a  general  council,  that  is,  of  the 
WHOLE  CHURCH,  assembled  by  its  representatives.  Of  this  body 
we  have  the  formal  decision  that  those  who  denied  the  supreme 
divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  were  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  and.  of  the  name  of  Christian. 

The  same  judgment  was  uniformly  passed  in  the  early  church, 
not  only  against  all  Avho  rejected  the  divinity  and  atonement  of 
Christ ;  but  also  against  those  who  departed  frojii  tlic  Orthodox 
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faith  with  regard  to  the  divinity  and  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
When  Jilacedoaiv-s  fell  into  error  on  this  point,  he  was  condemned 
as  a  heretic^  and  deposed  from  the  ministry,  by  a  council  at  Con- 
stantinople, which  met  A.  D.  360;  and  again  received  the  same 
sentence  in  a  general  council,  convened  in  381.  Here  again, 
we  see,  not  merely  a  single  congregation,  but  the  ivhole  Christian 
church,  by  its  representatives,  deciding  that  a  departure  from  the 
Orthodox  faith  in  reference  to  this  point,  is  a  fundamental  error, 
})roperly  inferring  exclusion  from  the  Christian  name  and  com- 
munion. 

This  list  might  be  greatly  extended,  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of 
being  tedious.  The  followers  of  Carpocrates.  JBasilides,  Her- 
mogenes,  and  Mo7itanus,  in  the  second  century ;  and  of  Photinus, 
AppoUnaris,  and  many  more,  in  the  tliird  and  fourth  centuriesj 
were  all  unsound  with  respect  to  the  person  of  Christ ;  and  were 
all  condemned  by  the  church  as  corrupters  of  the  faith,  and  ex- 
cluded from  the  community  of  Christians.  Indeed,  a  single  in- 
stance is  not  recollected  in  all  antiquity,  in  which  any  individual, 
or  body  of  individuals,  who  were  known  to  deny  the  trinity  of 
persons  in  the  Godhead,  the  true  and  proper  divinity  of  Christ, 
or  the  personality  and  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  regarded 
as  Christians,  or  were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  communion  of 
the  Orthodox  church.  This  was  not  only  the  habit  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  but  so  invariably  her  habit,  that,  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved, an  exception  to  it  cannot  be  found  ;  or,  if  found  at  all,  it  is 
in  circumstances  which  render  it  altogether  an  extraordinary  case. 
Yet,  truly,  even  such  a  case  is  not  remembered.  Nor  should  we 
be  hkely  to  find  such  an  exception,  when  Athanasius,  one  of  the 
Nicene  Fathers,  and  probably  as  extensively  informed  respecting 
the  history  and  state  of  the  church  as  any  man  in  his  day, 
speaking  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  trinity  of  persons  in 
the  Godhead,  could  express  himself  in  the  following  decisive 
terms :  "  This  was  the  doctrine  and  the  faith  of  the  church 
UNIVERSAL,  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  ;  which  our  Lord  himself  de- 
livered ;  which  the  Apostles  preached  ;  and  which  the  Fathers 
preserved.  For  in  this  is  the  church  founded,  and  he  who 
falls  from  it  can  neither  be  a  christian,  nor  deserve  the 
name  of  a  christian." 

It  is  not  thought  necessary,  Mr.  Editor,  to  encumber  your  pages 
with  references  to  chapter  and  page  of  the  original  writers  for  each 
of  tlie  facts  which  have  been  stated.  The  truth  is,  for  well  in- 
formed persons  conversant  with  the  works  from  which  these  state- 
ments are  derived,  such  references  are  unnecessary ;  the  facts  are 
well  known,  by  all  such  persons,  to  be  precisely  as  I  have  stated. 
And  with  regard  to  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  consult  such 
books,  formal  quotations  from  them  would  be  useless.  But  I  am 
VOL.  I.  37 
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not  afraid  that  any  person,  who  is  qualified  to  speak  on  such  a 
subject,  will  contradict  any  one  of  the  foregoing  statements. 

With  respect  to  the  period  comprehended  between  the  council 
of  Nice  and  the  Reformation,  no  one  denies,  not  even  Unitarians 
themselves,  that  the  whole  current  of  belief,  and  of  ecclesiastical 
decision,  was  strongly  against  what  is  now  styled  Unitarian  doctrine, 
and  that  none  who  publicly  avowed  it,  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
communion  with  the  Catholic  or  Orthodox  church.  An  instance 
of  such  allowance,  it  is  believed,  cannot  be  produced. 

That  the  great  body  of  the  Reformers — in  fact,  every  one  of 
them,  without  exception,  who  is  regarded  as  sound  and  pious  by 
the  Orthodox  of  the  present  day — took  precisely  the  same  ground 
with  regard  to  Socinians  and  Arians,  i.  e.  the  Unitarians  of  their 
day,  which  was  taken  by  the  anti-NIcene  Fathers,  that  is,  con- 
demned and  excommunicated  them,  and  denied  them  the  name  of 
Christian,  modern  Unitarians  themselves  acknowledge,  and  make 
matter  of  heavy  complaint.  We  shall,  probably,  never  hear  the 
last  notes  of  their  outcries  against  Calvin  for  the  affair  of  Ser- 
vetus,  or  of  their  murmurs  against  others,  the  contemporaries 
and  successors  of  Calvin,  for  their  "  unchristian  intolerance  and 
bigotry." 

It  forms  no  part  of  my  present  purpose,  to  attempt  a  defence  of 
Calvin  in  that  affair.  No  one,  I  think,  can  fully  justify  what  he 
did  ;  though  much,  very  much,  may  be  said  in  mitigation  -of  his 
fault,  committed  at  a  time  when  the  great  subject  of  religious  lib- 
erty was  undei'stood  by  no  one  ;  and  when  it  is  quite  e^'ident,  from 
the  conduct  of  Socinus  himself,  and  his  friend  Blanch'ata,  to  poor 
Davidies,  that  Unitarians,  in  their  treatment  of  one  another,  under- 
stood the  subject  quite  as  little  as  their  neighbors.*  But  the  treat- 
ment experienced  by  Servetus,  and  by  some  other  conspicuous 
Unitarians,  in  die  sixteenth  century,  as  well  as  in  the  seventeenth, 
plainly  establishes  the  point  for  which  I  contend,  viz.  that,  at  that 
interesting  period  of  reviving  light  and  zeal  among  the  followers  of 
Christ,  Arians  and  Socinians  we^e  in  fact  regarded,  as  in  all  pre- 
ceding ages  they  had  been  regarded,  as  unworthy  of  the  Christian 
name,  or  of  a  place  in  the  Christian  church. 

With  regard  to  more  modern  times,  tesdmony  to  the  same 
amount  may  be  produced,  in  the  greatest  abundance.  I  shall 
content  myself  witli  tlvM  of  a  single  witness.  I  refer  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Witherspoon,  who  is  well  known,  both  in  this  countr)'  and  in 

*  Of  the  many  readers  of  ihe  Spirit  of  llie  Pilprims,  porlinps  a  few  may  iiodl  to  be 
informed  what  is  referred  to  hcr(>.  Faustus  Sch'iiius,  aUhniigh  lie  bcHovcti  that  Ciirist 
was  a  mere  man,  yet  zealously  maliitaiiied  thai  lie  oii^ht  to  1)0  woishippoil.  I'j-aucis 
Davidies,  a  native  of  Hunj^ary,  and  a  disiinijiiishcd  cliMnyman  animi-j  the  T^intarians, 
considered  tiiis  as  an  ineonsisiency.  and  couciuTiiis;  vvidi  .Socinus  in  hoidiii!;'  the  mere 
humanity  of  the  Saviour,  he  coiiioiidi'd  tiuit  religious  worship  ou:;iil  not  to  Ik;  paid  him. 
In  taking-  this  course,  all  modern  Unilaiians  ri'sard  him  as  having-  acted  correcll)^  Da- 
vidies, however,  was  cruelly  persecuted  by  Socinus,  and  his  friend  lilandrala,  for  en- 
tertaining and  publishing  this  opinion ;  Euiil,  at  their  instance,  was  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  died,  in  the  year  1579. 
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Europe,  as  one  ol"  the  most  learned,  judicious,  sobcrmiaded  di- 
vines of  the  eighteenth  century.  And  as  he  was  never,  so  far  as 
I  know,  brought  into  any  particuhir  conflict  with  Unitarians,  as 
such,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  ever  the  subject  of 
any  moi'bid  excitement  in  reference  to  them.  This  distinguished 
writer,  in  a  sermon  on  the  atonement  of  Christ,  says,  "  It  is  lamen- 
lable  to  think  that  there  should  be  any  that  call  themselves  Ghris- 
Irans,^  and  yet  refuse  to  acknowledge  this  truth,  which  is  woven, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  through  the  whole  contexture  both  of  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel.  It  bfings  to  my  mind  the  story  of  an  ancient 
<irlist,  who,  being  employed  to  build  a  magnificent  and  elegant 
tempje,  had  the  ingenuity  to  inscribe  upon  it  his  own  name,  and  so 
to  incorj)orate  it  both  with  the  ornaments  and  body  of  the  struc- 
ture, that  it  was  impossible  to  eiface  the  name,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  destroying  the  fabric.  In  the  same  manner,  Christ  dying 
for  sin  is  engraved  in  such  characters  through  the  whole  revealed 
will  of  God,  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  it  away,  without 
DESTROYING  THE  WHOLE  SYSTEM."  Again,  in  his  discourse  on 
the  scriptural  meaning  of  the  word  "charity,"  speaking  of  the 
irreconcilable  opposition  between  the  creed  of  the  Orthodox  and 
that  of  Socinians,  he  says,  "  I  do  freely  acknowledge  that  I  never 
BID  esteem  the  Socinians  to  be  christians."  And  in  his 
ti-eatise  on  justification,  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  JNIr.  Hervey,  he  ex- 
presses the  same  judgment  very  decisively,  in  another  connexion. 
"  As  to  Socinians  and  Pelagians,"  says  he,  "  who  are  the  greatest 
opposers  of  the  truths  above  defended,  I  never  did  esteem  them 
TO  be  christfans  at  all." 

Nay,  INIr.  Editor,  language  quite  as  decisive  in  reference  to  this 
subject  has  been  held  by  Unitarians  themselves.  It  is  on  record 
that  Dr.  Priesdey,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  in  free  conversa- 
tion with  an  Orthodox  American  clerayman,  still  living,  expressed 
himself  in  the  following  frank  and  pointed  terms  :  "  I  do  not  won- 
der that  you  Calvinists  entertain  and  express  a  strongly  unfavora- 
ble opinion  of  us  Unitarians.  The  truth  is,  there  neither  can, 
nor  ought  to  be,  any  compromise  between  us.  If  you  are  right, 
WE  are  not  christians  at  all;  and  if  toe  are  right,  you  are 
GROSS  idolaters."  No  less  to  my  purpose  is  the  decision  of 
JMr.  Belsham,  next  to  Dr.  Priestley  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
name  in  the  list  ol  English  Unitarians.  Having  occasion,  in  a  work 
pubhshed  a  few  years  ago,  to  spealc  of  the  unduly  soft  and  indul- 
gent terms  in  which  an  ecclesiastical  council  in  Connecticut  had 
referred  to  the  opinions  and  ministrations  of  a  Unitaiian  clergyman 
of  that  State  whom  they  had  dismissed,  and  having  expressed  an 
opinion  that  their  extreme  tenderness  was  Ihtle  short  of  ridiculous, 
he  proceeds  dius :  "Is  the  venerable  council  serious  in  stating 
differences-  so  glaring  and  so  substantial  as  these,  as  nothing  more 
than  '  a  peculiar  phraseology,'  and  a  *  circumstantial  difference  of 
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sentiment'  ?  No,  no  ;  opinions  such  as  these  can  no  more  harmo- 
nize with  each  other  than  light  and  darkness,  than  Christ 
AND  Belial.     They  who  hold  doctrines  so  diametrically  opposite, 

CANNOT  BE  FELLOW-WORSHIPPERS  IN  THE  SAME  TEMPLE.  1t  WAS 
EXPEDIENT    THAT    THEY    SHOULD    SEPARATE."*        In    the    Opinion 

of  Mr.  Belsham  then,  Calvinism  and  Unitarianism  can  no  more 
unite  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  worship  and  communion,  than 
"  light  and  darkness,  Christ  and  Behal."  Did  ever  an  Ortho- 
dox writer  speak  in  stronger  terms,  or  assume  a  more  decisive 
principle,  in  relation  to  this  matter  ? 

'  But  such,'  it  is  said,  '  have  not  been  the  opinions  and  practice* 
of  the  Unitarians  and  the  Orthodox  in  New  England.  Unitarians 
have  uniformly  acknowledged  the  Orthodox  to  be  Christians,  and 
been  willing  to  maintain  ministerial  intercourse  and  Christian  fel- 
lowship with  them.  And  among  all  the  Congregational  ministers 
and  churches,  such  intercourse  and  fellowship  were  maintained, 
till  within  a  few  years.' 

Unitarians  have  indeed  generally, — because  generally  they  have 
thought  the  interest  of  their  party  would  be  best  promoted  in  this 
way, — professed  to  regard  the  Orthodox  as  Christians.  At  times, 
however, — when  they  thought  the  interests  of  their  party  would  be 
promoted  by  another  course, — they  have  held  a  different  language. 
I  remember  several  years  ago  to  have  seen  a  pamphlet,  said  to 
have  been  written  by  a  distinguished  Unitarian,  entitled,  if  I 
rightly  recollect,  '  A  Letter  to  a  friend,  on  joining  the  new  Epis- 
copal [St.  Paul's]  church,'  in  which  it  was  contended  that  no 
Unitarian  could  consistently  attend  Episcopal  worship,  because  the 
Orthodox  Episcopalian  and  the  Unitarian  worship  different 
Gods.  And  lately  there  has  been  published  a  sermon,  which  has 
received  the  unqualified  approbation  of  aU  the  journals  of  the  Uni- 
tarian party,  in  which  it  is  maintained,  that  those  who  believe  in 
the  divinity  of  Christ  deny  the  Lord  Jesus;  which  is  but  saying 
they  are  not  Christians. 

Unitarians  have  also  been  very  willing  to  exchange  with  Ortho- 
dox ministers,  when  the  latter  would  keej)  out  of  view,  in  the  dis- 
courses delivered  in  Unitarian  pulpits,  dieir  distinctive  opinions. 
But  where  has  been  the  instance  in  whicT)  an  Orthodox  minister 
has  plainly  and  conscientiously  preached  Orthodox  doctrines  in  a 
Unitarian  pulpit,  and  found  a  continuance  of  the  desire  previously 
manifested  of  maintaining  with  him  ministerial  fellowship  ? 

Among  the  Congregational  ministers  and  churches  generally,  in 
New  England,  ministerial  intercourse  and  Christian  fellowship  were 
maintained,  till  within  about  fifteen  years.  But  none  of  the  minis- 
ters and  churches  were  then  known  to  be  Unitarian.  As  soon  as 
it  was  made  manifest  that  several  ministers  and  churches  were 

« 

*  See  Bclsliam's  "Slcmoiis  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Lintlscy." 
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Unitarian,  ecclesiastical  fellowship  was,  as  far  as  possible,  witliheld 
by  the  decidedly  Orthodox.  And  the  line  of  severation  has  been 
more  and  more  extended  and  distinctly  drawn,  as  the  Unitarianism 
of  ministers  and  churches  has  been  brought  to  light.  Is  not  this 
fact  the  very  thing  of  which  Unitarians  comi)lain  ?  It  is  not  be- 
cause certain  Congregational  ministers  have  adopted  different  prin- 
ciples of  procedure  from  their  predecessors,  that  diey  now^  widihold 
their  fellowship  from  certain  other  Congregational  ministers,  but 
because  they  hold  and  net  upon  the  same  principles  ;  which  prlnci- 
])les  require  the  withholding  of  fellowship  and  ministerial  inter- 
course from  those  who  deny  the  fundamental  truths  of  evangelical 
religion  ;  and  those  truths  are  denied  by  Unitarians. 

Let  me  now,  Mr.  Editor,  appeal  to  every  enlightened  and  can- 
did reader,  whether  the  stand  which  the  Orthodox  in  the  United 
States  have  taken  with  respect  to  Unitarians,  in  refusing  to  ex- 
change pulpits  with  them,  to  hold  ministerial  or  ecclesiastical 
communion  wilh  them,  or  to  acknowledge  them  as  Christians — 
can  be  considered  as  an  innovation')  Is  not  their  duty  to  do  so  an 
unavoidable  inference  from  the  directions  given  by  the  inspired 
writers  on  this  subject?  Is  not  the  practice  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  principles  and  habits  of  the  Orthodox  in  all  ages  ?  Can  the 
friends  of  truth  do  otherwise,  without  shamefully  deserting  '*  the 
footsteps  of  the  flock"  of  Christ?  As  to  higgling  about  the  laws  of 
"  politeness,"  of  "  urbanity,"  or  of  "  Christian  civihty,"  it  is  idle. 
The  question  is  not,  whether  certain  respectable  individuals  are 
polished  gentlemen,  amiable  companions,  accomplished  scholars,  or 
eloquent  preachers?  They  may  be  all  these;  and  we  may,  very  pro- 
perly, respect  and  love  them,  and  take  pleasure  in  their  company ; 
and  yet  they  maj  have  no  just  claim  whatever  to  be  regarded  as 
true  ambassadors  or  followers  of  Christ,  or  as  teachers  of  his 
genuine  Gospel.     The  question  is,  do  they,  or  do  they  not, 
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surely  cannot  be  acknowledged  as  christians.  Do  they, 
or  do  they  not,  take  away  from  the  Gospel  those  doctrines  which 
are  just  as  indispensable  and  vital  to  the  hopes  of  the  soul,  as  the 
presence  of  the  sun  is  to  the  coherence  and  order  of  the  solar 
system  ?  If  they  do,  to  parley  or  temporize  with  them,  is  trea- 
son.to  our  Redeemer. 

The  truth  is,  the  situation  of  the  Orthodox,  surrounded  by  Uni- 
tarians, at  the  present  day,  is,  in  no  small  degree,  analogous  to  that 
of  the  primitive  Christians  surrounded  with  pagans.  The  different 
classes  of  pagans  had  been  long  accustomed  to  acknowledge  each 
other ;  and  if  the  primitive  Christians  had  been  willing  to  recipro- 
cate this  habit,  they  might  have  escaped  persecution.  If  they  had 
gone  to  the  pagan  feasts,  participated  in  their  sacrifices,  admitted 
them  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  recognized  them  as  brother  religion- 
ists, all  had  been  well  in  the  estimation  of  their  idolatrous  neiffh- 
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bors.  But  this  the  Christians  were  not  permitted  to  do.  They 
steadfastly  proclaimed  that  all  the  forms  of  idolatry  were  abomi- 
nable in  the  sight  of  God ;  that  all  wlio  rejected  the  religion  of 
Chj-ist  were  in  .the  way  to  perdition  ;  that  all  men  must  turn  from 
their  dumb  idols  and  carnal  ordinances,  and  believe  in  Christ,  or 
perish  eternally.  The  pagans  considered  this  honest  zeal,  on  the 
part  of  Christians,  as  indicating  a  malignant  spirit.  That  which 
ought  to  have  been  approved  as  the  purest  benevolence,  was  re- 
viled as  the  bitterest  and  most  merciless  bigotry.  The  Christians 
were  immediately  persecuted  with  unrelenting  fury  ;  they  were 
hunted  like  beasts  of  prey  ;  their  blood  flowed  in  every  direction  ; 
and  that  they  were  not  wholly  exterminated,  was  not  owing  to  the 
charity  or  forbearance  of  those  whom  they  sought  to  save. 

In  like  manner,  Orthodox  Christians  now  believe,  that  all  men 
are  depraved,  condemned  and  perishing;  that  there  is  no  other 
name  given  under  heaven,  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved, 
but  the  name  Christ  Jesus  ;  and  all  that  do  not,  from  die  heart, 
receive  and  rest  upon  the  Saviour  as  the  Lord  their  righteousness 
and  strength,  must  die  in  their  sins  and  perish  everlastingly.  These 
truths  they  constantly  proclaim,  and  beseech  men  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  and  lay  hold  on  eternal  life.  -  For  this  diey  are 
branded  widi  the  severest  epithets,  and  treated  as  if  they  were  the 
most  malignant  of  men.  If  the  Orthodox  verily  believe  these 
thin'gs  to  be  so,  would  they  not  be'chargeable  with -cruelty,  were  they 
not  to  warn  men  of  their  real  situation  .''  And  Vv'ould  tlicy  not  be 
chargeable  with  worse  than  cruelty,  were  tliey  to  take  by  the  hand, 
acknowledge  as  brethren  in  Christ,  and  introduce  into  their  pulpits, 
the  enemies  of  the  Saviour,  who  would  pervert  tlie  Gospel,  and  be 
likely  to  destroy  the  souls  of  those  who  heard  and  beheyed  them  '^ 
It  might,  indeed,  give  mutual  pain  thus  to  stand  aloof  from  amiable 
and  respectable  acquaintances.  But  is  it  ))ossib]e  for  a  conscien- 
tious man,  in  such  a  case,  to  confer  with  flesh  and  blood  ?  Is  it 
possible  for  an  honest  man,  who  believes  there  is  such:  a  thing  as 
trudi,  who  loves  the  souls  of  men,  and  who  regards  the  authority 
of  God,  to  hesitate  a  moment  about  the  proper  answer  ?  For  my 
part,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  were  the  Orthodox, 
with  thi'ir  creed  and  \  iews,  to  treat  Unitarians,  as  if  they  believed 
diem  to  he  Christians,  and  in  a  safe  state,  they  would  indeed  bo 
guilty  of  the  most  allrocions  cruelty  that  one  moral  agent  could 
well  manifest  toward  another.  pacificus. 
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REVIEWS. 

Lectures  on  Infant  Baptism,  Ly  Leonard  JToods,  D.  1). 
Abbot  Professor  of  Christian  Theology  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Andover.  Anclover,  Mark  Newman,  1828.  pp.  174. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  concern  themselves  very 
Jittle  with  matters  of"  external  religion  ;  and,  while  they  inculcate 
spiritual  duties  with  such  earnestness  and  precision  as  to  secure 
every  honest  man  I'rom  all  danger  of  mistake,  they  leave  Chris- 
tianity to  assume  such  an  outward  form,  in  many  particulars,  as 
may  best  suit  the  genius  and  circumstances  of  the  different  people 
by  whom  it  is  received.  The  only  ritual  observances  which  they 
enjoin,  are  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  tlie  Lord''s  Supper ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  celebrating  even  these,  they  have 
left  us  no  very  definite  instructions.  The  comparative  importance 
which  they  attached  to  the  mode  of  observing  these  rites,  may 
be  estimated  by  comparing  their  slight  notices  respecting  it,  with 
the  minute  and  labored  details  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 

Succeeding  teachers  have  not  always,  in, this  respect,  followed 
the  steps  of  their  inspired  guides.  The  forms  of  religion  have 
often,  in  their  minds,  risen  in  importance  almost  to  an  equality  with 
its  spiritual  duties.  Many' have  looked  in  the  Scriptures  for  the 
same  circumstantial  exactness  in  the  description,  of  the  rite  of 
Baptism,  as  in  the  enumera'tion  of  the  essential  qualities  of  the 
Christian  character,  and  have  seemed  to  suppose  it  as  necessary 
to  copy  minutely  the  ritual  observances  of  the  aposdes,  as  to  re- 
ceive their  doctrines  and  imitate  their  virtues. 

Accordingly,  it  has  been  the  lot  of  the  doctrine  of  baptism,  as 
of  most  doctrines  pertaining  to  external  religion,  to  be  magnified 
far  beyond  its  real  importance,  and  to  be  discussed  with  a  heat 
and  acrimony  which  have  blinded  and  embittered  the  minds  of 
those  engaged  in  the  controversy  respecting  it.  Where  there  are 
few  data,  there  is  little  scope  for  argument;  and,  in  such  cases, 
zealous  disputants  find  it  more  to  their  purpose  to  expose  the 
weakness  and  ridicule  the  pretensions  of  their  oj)ponents,  than  to 
give  a  fair  aIow  of  the  merits  of  their  own  cause.  ^ 

The  author  of  die  Lectures  now  before  us  has  endeavored,  we 
think  successfullv,  to  avoid  the  errors  into  which  most  who  have 
preceded  him  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  have  fallen.  He 
has  rejected  those  weapons,  so  often  employed,  which  have  proved 
mere  foils  that  might  bruise  and  irritate,  but  could  not  subdue. 
He  has  wisely  chosen  not  to  mingle  in  such  unpromising  conflict, 
but  has  taken  a  safer  position,  and  selected  more  efficient  weapons. 

His  first  care  has  been  to  ascertain  how  much  the  Scriptures 
reveal  on  this  subject,  and  not  to  determine  how  much  they  ought 
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to  have  revealed.  He  freely  concedes  that  the  case  must  he  made 
out  hy  circumstantial  evidence  ;  and  hy  this  I'rank  concession  he 
has,  at  once,  cleared  the  subject  of  tuunberless  difficuhies,  in 
which  it  has  been  involved  by  those  who  were  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge so  much,  lest  it  should  throw  suspicion  on  their  cause. 
Knowing  ]3recisely  on  what  ground  he  stands,  and  having  no  wish 
to  press  the  argument  beyond  the  bounds  of  fair  criticism,  he  has 
no  temptation  to  undue  excitement,  and  is  perfectly  willing  to 
allow  his  opponents  all  they  can  justly  claim  ;  and  the  book  every- 
where gives  evidence  of  that  ealm  and  collected  state  of  mind, 
Avhich  is  always  produced  by  clear  views  and  correct  feelings. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  an  analysis  of  these  Lectures  ; 
for  to  obtain  anything  like  an  adequate  notion  of  the  real  value  of 
the  argument,  the  book  itself  must  be  studied.  It  is  one  of  those 
few  works,  which,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  "  are  to  be  chewed  and 
digested  ;  that  is,  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  atten- 
tion." 

The  remarks  on  the  manner  of  treating  the  subject,  and  on  the 
kind  and  degree  of  evidence  necessary,  pp.  9 — 22,  are  rich  in 
instruction,  and  highly  honorable  to  the  understanding  and  feehngs 
of  the  author.  Misapprehension  on  these  two  points,  has  been  the 
most  fruitful  source  of  irritation  and  perplexity  to  those  who  have 
engaged  in  this  controversy  ;  but  they  are  here  elucidated  with  such 
clearness  of  thought  and  pertinency  of  illustration,  that  we  felt,  on 
reading  the  first  Lecture,  as  though  the  chief  obstacles  to  a  deci- 
sion of  the  question  had  already  been  removed. 

The  argument  itself  is  in  every  respect  a.  ratioiud  argument,  and 
such  as  is  always  agreeable  to  an  enlightened  and  thoughtful  mind. 
We  can  hardly  conceive  how  a  man,  whose  intellectual  powers 
have  been  trained  to  close  and  accurate  thought,  can  examine  it 
candidly,  without  being  satisfied  that  the  same  reasons  which  con- 
vince us  that  the  Lord's  day  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Jewish  sabbath,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  of  the  Jewish  passover, 
ought  also  to  convince  us  that  baptism  is  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  circumcision. 

The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  Lectures,  deserve  particular  attention 
us  a  specimen  of  the  highest  and  best  kind  of  historical  criticism. 
They,  who  arc  accustomed  to  reason  soberly  from  the  facts  of 
history,  will  feel  the  force  of  the  reasoning  contained  in  these  Lec- 
tures, and  will  find  them  a  model  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  extended  criticism  on  Matt.  xix.  13,  14,  pp.  58 — 74,  is, 
we  think,  sound  and  judicious  ;  and  it  is  no  small  additional  ])roof 
of  the  correctness  of  the  interpretation  the  author  has  given  to 
these  passages,  that  each  of  the  three  Evangelists  who  relate  this 
occurrence,  make  use  of  the  simple  genitive,  Toiovrcay,  without 
the  preposition  f/i.  As  to  the  objection,  that  Christ  immediately 
subjoins   a   lesson  of  humility,  (JMark  x.  15.)  was  there   not,  as 
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Dr.  Woods  sii2;s;ests,  peculiar  need  of  inculcfning  this  virtue  on 
tlie  disciples  at  that  time  ?  For  what  but  a  feeling  of  pride  could 
induce  them  to  rebuke  those  who  brought  little  children  to  their 
Master? 

The  criticism  on  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  pp.  80 — 93,  is  equally  satisfac- 
tory. The  reasoning  on  tiiis  text,  particularly  pp.  8o,  84,  appears 
to  us  entirely  original ;  and  it  is  certainly,  clear  and  strikingly  con- 
clusive. We  would  also 'recommend  to  the  careful  consideration 
of  those  who  reject  Infant  Baptism,  the  reasoning  on  pp.  103,  104; 
and  the  discussion  on  the  word  covenant,  pp.  121 — 129. 

With  regard  to  the  relation  of  baptized  children  to  the  church, 
pp.  145 — 148,  we  regret  that  Dr.  Woods  did  not  extend  his  re- 
marks farther.  This  subject  is  very  imperfectly  understood,  and 
needs  elucidation.  From  hints  scattered  here  and  there  among 
the  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  even  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  as  Dr.  Woods  has  stated  it,  there  seems  some  reason 
for  concluding,  that  Christian  children,  after  baptism,  were  origi- 
nally regarded  as  members  of  the  Christian  church,  in  the  same 
sense  as  .Jewish  children,  after  circumcision,  were  regarded  as 
members  of  the  Jewish  church.  The  churches  of  our  country 
have,  in  general,  grossly  neglected  baptized  children,  and  it  is  time 
that  they  Avere  awake  to  their  duty  on  this  important  subject. 

The  eiglith  Lecture,  on  the  mode  of  baptism,  is  made,  as  the 
author  informs  us,  as  brief  as  possible.  It  is  indeed  not  so  important 
to  ascertain  the  exact  mode,  as  the  proper  subjects  of  baptism ;  and 
it  was  the  comparatively  slight  importance  of  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  induced  Dr.  Woods  to  pass  it  over  more  hastily.  It 
would  have  been  gratifying,  however,  to  find  a  more  extended  dis- 
cussion of  this  point ;  for  though  the  premises  are  strongly  and 
clearly  stated,  yet  the  studied  brevity  with  which  the  arguments  are 
developed,  may  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  their  full  effect  on 
minds  unaccustomed  to  close  thinking. 

We  could  wish  also,  that  the  references  to  authorities  had  been 
more  numerous  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  Lecture,  We  know 
the  book  was  designed  for  common  use  ;  but  references  need  be 
no  hindrance  to  common  readers,  and  to  students  they  are  indis- 
pensable. 

The  style  of  these  Lectures,  like  that  of  all  Dr.  Woods'  publica- 
tions, is  remarkable  for  its  perspicuity,  correctness  and  simplicity. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  Lectures  will  appear  equally 
convincing  to  all  who  read  them.  To  some  they  may  appear  to 
want  strength,  because  they  have  no  bitterness.  To  feel  their  full 
force  requires  something  of  that  candor  and  clearness  of  conception 
which  dictated  them.  Old  prejudices  are  not  easily  eradicated  ; 
and  the  remarks  on  the  eleventh  page  of  this  work  are  enough  to 
show,  that  these  prejudices  may  be  innocent,  and  owe  their  origin 
to  feelings  which  we  ouglit  to  respect.     But  these  Lectures  must, 
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at  least,  convince  our  Baptist  brethren  that  wc  have  some  reason 
on  our  side,  and  that  there  is  some  among  us  capable  of  stating  our 
reasons  kindly  and  strongly. 

We  wish  there  might  be  more  controversy  of  this  kind  before  the 
public  ;  for  it  throws  light  on  the  subjects  it  treats  of,  and  lends  to 
lead  candid  and  intelligent  men  to  agreement  on  points  where  they 
now  conscientiously  difl'er.  Intemperate  zeal,  even  in  a  good  cause, 
defeats  its  own  object;  for  it  so  distorts^  all  arguments,  as  nearly 
to  annihilate  their  influence  on  the  impartial,  and  so  irritates'  op- 
ponents, as  to  close  their  minds  forever  against  conviction.  For 
what  confidence  can  they  place  in  men  who  seem  to  despise  and 
hate  them  on  account  of  their  errors  ?  Who  would  trust  a  phy- 
sician that  begins  his  prescriptions  by  falling  into  a  passion  with  his 
patients,  and  abusing  them  because  they  are  sick  ? 

Intemperate  zeal,  besides  being  injudicious,  shows  a  bad  state  of 
moral  feeling.  Supposing  the  errors  of  our  opponents  to  be  fatal, 
is  it  not  misfortune  enou2;h  for  them  to  wander  in  darkness  while 
in  this  world,  and  be  consigned  to  eternal  woe  in  the  woi'ld  to 
come  ?  Must  we  hate  those  who  are  in  th^s  sad  condition,  and  do 
what  we  can  to  abridge  their  brief  comforts,  and  debar  them  from 
all  hope  of  recovery,  by  exciting  their  prejudices  against  the  truth, 
and  casting  odium  on  then'  name  ? 

There  are  times  indeed,  when  sevcriiy  is  necessary  to  silence  in- 
solent and  unreasonable  opposers,  and  to  make  the  indifferent  feel 
the  importance  of  truth.  '  All  the  irrepressible  and  sarcastic  vehe- 
mence of  Luther  seemed  requisite  for  the  conflict  with  such  oppo- 
nents as  he  had  to  contend  with,  and  for  the  task  of  arousing  the 
world  from  the  dead  sleep  of  the  dark  ages.  But  with  all  our 
reverence  for  the  character  of  Luther,  we  should  be  inclined,  in 
ordinary  cases,  to  say  with  Melancthon,  a  conieniioso  theologo, 
hone  Deus,  libera  nos. 

But  this  acrimony  is  even  absurd,  when  manifested  in  contro- 
versy respecting  errors  which  are  confessedly  unessential.  Why 
should  we  be  so  much  excited  about  that  which  God  does  not  see 
fit  to  mark  widi  disapprobation  ?  Why  should  those,  who  believe 
that  the  interests  of  eternity  depend  entirely  on  the  state  of  the 
heart,  be  so  blinded  by  their  zeal  for  a  j-eligious  rite,  as,  for  the 
sake  of  it,  not  only  to  neglect,  but  even  to  destroy,  rdis;ious  feel- 
ing. The  church  is  too  poor  in  piety  to  squander  it  in  this  manner. 
There  is  wickedness  enough  in  the  world  to  affoi-d  ample  employ- 
ment for  all  the  pious  feeling  that  can,  by  any  means,  be  brought  to 
bear  against  it.  And  yet,  even  in  times  of  religious  revival,  when 
every  feeling  of  every  pious  heart  ought  to  be  engrossed  in  the 
one  great  object  of  saving  the  souls  of  men,  misguided  zeal  has 
often  withdrawn  the  attention  from  the  spiritual  duties  of  religion, 
and  fixed  itrf^n  this  unimportant,  and  comparatively  useless  con- 
troversy respecting  Baptism.     The  releifting  sinner  is  stopped  in 
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the  midst  of  his  inquiries  ;  anxiety  for  his  saU'alion  is  lost ;  his 
feelings  are  irritated  ;  he  returns  to  his  indifference,  despising  a 
religion  which  he  considers  the  source  of  such  vexatious  conten- 
tion. Why  should  the  soul  be  ruined  through  zeal  for  a  particular 
mode  of  baptizing  the  body  ? 

Yet  such  is  human  nature  ;  continually  withdrawing  from  what 
is  real,  and  fixing  on  what  is  circumstantial,  in  religion.  So  it  was 
even  in  tlie  days  of  the  apostles;  and  the  constant  and  fierce  con- 
tentions respecting  forms  among  the  new  converts  to  Christianity, 
gave  their  teachers  incessant  trouble  and  perplexity.  They  re- 
monstrated, they  attempted  to  fasten  the  mind  on  spiritual  things, 
they  urged  the  importance  of  conformity  to  God  in  heart  and  life ; 
but  all  in  vain ;  for  their  disciples  would  dispute  on  subjects  of  no 
real  importance.  Paul,  to  avoid  contention  with  the  Jews,  cir- 
cumcised Timothy  ;  he  rejoiced  that  he  had  baptized  so  few  at 
Corinth,  as,  otherwise,  he  might  have  been  drawn  in  as  a  party 
to  the  disputes  which  were  reigning  there ;  and  he  indignantly 
rebukes  the  Galatians  for  their  attachment  to  the  weak  and  beg- 
garly elements  of  the  xvorld. 

Would  men  be  so  zealous  in  their  contentions  respecting  ritual 
observances,  if  they  had  adequate  conceptions  of  God,  or  vivid 
impressions  of  eternity  ?  Can  God,  that  spiritual,  eternal,  al- 
mighty Being,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  look  on  the 
mode  of  applying  an  external  rite  as  a  matter  of  so  much  moment? 
What  is  the  form  of  baptism  in  this  world,  to  the  eternity  of  heaven 
or  hell,  towards  which  we  are  hastening,  in  the  world  to  come  .^ 

Under  the  ancient  dispensation,  it  was  necessary  that  religion 
should  be  made,  in  a  high  degree,  an  object  of  sense ;  that  one 
people  should  be  singled  out  for  its  preservation,  and  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  peculiar  customs,  be  separated  from  the  dangerous 
society  of  pagans.  Under  such  circumstances,  God  viewed  rites 
as  of  great  importance,  and  accordingly  he  gav^e  such  minute 
directions  concerning  them  that  mistake  was  impossible.  Had  he 
viewed  thern  as  of  the  same  importance  under  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, he  would  have  pursued  the  same  course. 

But  when  the  fulness  of  time  had  come  for  the. manifestation  of 
the  Son  of  God,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  that  one  people 
should  be  kept  separate  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  total  obliteration  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
and  that  religion  should  address  itself  so  much  to  the  senses  of 
men.  .  Christianity  was  designed  to  be  a  spiritual  and  a  universal 
religion.  Hence,  under  the  new  dispensation,  rites  and  ceremonies 
are  comparatively  unimportant."  The  people  of  God  are  no 
lon2;er  in  bonda2;e  under  the  elements  of  the  'world  :  thev  have 
been  called  unto  liberty,  and  should  not  be  entangled  again  with 
the  yoke  of  bondage. 
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Slight  differences  with  regard  to  the  forms  of  religion,  which 
the  inspired  teachers  of  Christianity  did  not  deem  of  sufficient 
importance  to  merit  particular  notice,  have  too  often  given  rise  to 
the  fiercest  controversies ;  and  these  have  frequently  been  con- 
ducted with  a  spirit  unworthy  of  Christians,  and  unworthy  of 
rational  men.  How  many  vohnnes  of  such  controversy  have 
been  deservedly  consigned  to  oblivion  !  We  hope  the  same  fate 
awaits  what  works  still  remain  of  the  same  spirit.  They  are  the 
passionate  freaks  of  the  childhood  of  the  church.  She  has  now 
grown  old  enough  to  behave  better. 
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(Continued  from  p.  IDl.) 

The  fourteenth  in  this  series  of  Tracts  is  on  the  ver}'  important 
and  interesting  subject  of  "  experimental  religion."  Alter  remark- 
ing that  Unitarians  are  commonly  represented  as  "  no  friends  to 
experimental  religion,"  the  writer  proceeds  to  shew  in  what  sense 
this  is  true,  and  in  what  sense  it  is  not  true.  Unitarians,  he  says, 
do  not  agree  with  those  who  "  talk  and  write  about  experimental 
religion,  as  if  it  were  a  mysterious,  unintelligible  process  or  posses^ 
sion,  the  badge  to  be  worn  by  those  few  only,  who  are  the  special 
favorites  of  heaven.  What  such  understand  by  experimental  re- 
ligion, seems  to  be  a  certain  tangible  object  which  is  to  be  seized 
or  acquired  altogether,  or  else  nothing  is  gained.  It  is  the  result 
of  a  peculiar  call  .of  God,  comes  from  influences  entirely  super- 
natural, and  IS  in  fact  a  sort  of  miraculous  power,  which  enables 
them,  and  them  only,  to  step  at  once  out  of  darkness  into  light,  to 
leave  what  is  termed  the  world,  and  join  what  is  termed  the  com- 
pany of  the  saints.  Hence  they  sometimes  speak  of  getting  reli- 
gion, and  losing  religion,  as  they  would  speak  of  geiting  or  losing 
property,  as  if  it  were  an  outward  possession,  and  not  a  temper  of 
mind  and  heart ;  as  if  it  were  a  certain  point,  at  which,  when  they 
arrive,  they  are  to  stop  and  congratulate  themselves  on  the  posses- 
sion, and  not  a  principle  of  increase  and  improvement  in  piety  and 
hoHness  ;  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  charter  for  heaven,  put  into  their 
hands  they  know  not  how  nor  whence,  and  insuring  to  tlicni,  by  one 
stirring  process,  the  benefits  of  salvation."  pp.  3,  4.  The  persons 
here  spoken  of,  with  whom  Unitarians  do  not  agree,  arc  farther 
represented  as  "  talking  in  vague  and  high  wrought  strains  about 
conversion;"  as  "pointing  out  a  specific  time,  when  a  certain  swell 
of  feeling,  they  scarcely  know  what  or  whence,  passed  over  their 
minds;"  as  "thinking  themselves  a  great  deal  better  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  saying,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Pharisee  of  old, 
'  God  T  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are ;' "  and  as 
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"  denying  the  name  and  character  of  Christians  to  those  around 
them,  whose  lives  and  conduct  are,  at  least,  as  near  the  Christian 
standard  as  their  own."  p..  13.  They  "speak  of  their  fellow 
Cliristians  as  children  of  darkness  and  of  wradi ;  pity  the  whole 
world  hesidcs  themselves ;  regard  and  talk  of  the  enclosures, 
within  which  dieir  sects  have  fenced  themselves,  as  a  kind  of 
privileged  Goshen ;  and  thank  God,  with  a  very  strange  sort  of 
gratitude,  that  he  has  made  them  so  much  wiser  and  holier  than 
other  human  beings."  They  "  make  boastful  comparisons  of  them- 
selves with  others,  and  point  the  finger  of  reproach  at  such  of 
their  fellow  men  as  do  not  see  with  their  eyes  on  rehgious  sub- 
jects." They  "  think  that  experimental  religion  is  showy  and 
noisy,  that  it  seeks  public  exhibitions,  that  it  is  not  satisfied  till  it 
has  been  registered  before  the  world,  and  that  it  loves  to  blow  a 
a  trumpet,  or  hang  out  a  flag."  p.  18.  ^ 

With  views'  such  as  these  of  experimental  religion,  the  writer 
of  the  Tract  assures  us,  Unitarians  do  not  agree.  And  who,  we 
ask,  in  the  name  of  reason,  does  agree  with  them  ?  What  sect, 
or  "  sects,"  to  use  his  own  word,  is  this  writer  describing  ?  Where 
do  they  live?  What  are  their  books?  We  wish  to  examine  them 
for  ourselves,  that  if  their  views  have  been  fairly  stated,  we  may 
unite  with  our  worthy  friend,  the  tract-maker,  in  holding  them 
up  to  merited  rebuke  and  scorn. 

But,  to  be  serious,  for  the  subject  is  of  a  most  serious  nature  ; 
we  have  quoted  the  sentences  above  given,  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  our  readers  how  some  Unitarians  can  suffer  themselves  to 
talk  and  write  on  experimental  religion  ;  how  flippantly  they  can 
retail  the  vulgar,  commonplace  slanders  respecting  it ;  how  they 
caricature  and  abuse  evangelical  Christians ;  how  clearly  they 
manifest,  either  the  bitterness  of  their  spirit,  or  their  total  ignorance. 
of  the  subject;  and  how  they  thus  verify  the  declaration  of  the 
apostle,  "  Th€  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned." 

Tlie  author  next  proceeds  to  give  us  his  own  views  of  experi- 
mental religion,  and  observes,  "We  understand  by  it,  that  thorough, 
vital  religion,  which  is  planted  in  the  heart,  and  sanctifies  the 
thoughts,  the  purposes,  and  the  life,  and  which  stands  opposed  to 
mere  speculation,  or  mere  profes^on,  to  idle  clamors,  or  boastful 
words."  p.  5.  Very  well;  this  is  just  what  \oe  understand  by 
experimental  religion.  It  is  a  religion  which  is  felt;  a  religion, 
which  is  experienced  and  exemplified  in  all  its  sanctifying  and 
savins;  power. 

"  The  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  experi- 
mental religion,"  the  author  observes,  are  these:  first,  to  "receive 
the  truths  of  religion  as  realities ;"  second,  to  have  "  a  sense  of 
personal  interest  in  the  subject;"  and  third,  to  make  it  "a  govern- 
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ing  principle  of  life  and  conducty  We  have  no  objection  to  all 
this,  especially  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  explain  the  terms.  To 
regard  the  truths  of  religion  as  realities ;  to  receive  them  as  per- 
sonally applicable  to  us  ;  and  to  make  them  the  rule  of  our  faith, 
our  feelings,  our  conversation  and  conduct,  is,  doubtless,  to  be  ex- 
perimentally and  practically  religious.  But  here  an  inquiry  pre- 
sents, itself,  which  is  seen  at  once  to  be  fundamental,  and  on  which 
we  shall  inevitably  split :  What  are  the  trxiths  of  religion  ?  It  has 
been  a  favorite  maxim  of  the  Unitarian  school,  ''  No  matter  what . 
a  man  believes,  or  disbelieves,  if  his  life  is  good."  But  if  the 
first  principles  or  "elements"  of  experimental  religion  be  such  as 
have  been  mentioned  ;  if  we  must  regard  the  truths  of  relisiion  as 
realities  which  are  strictly  and  personally  applicable  to  us,  and  by 
which  we  must  regulate  our  feelings  and  conduct ;  then  it  is  of  vital 
consequence  what  we  believe.  It  is  essential  to  the  value  and 
efficacy  of  religion,  that  correct  ideas  be  entertained  of  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel.  Here  is  a  person,  who  regards  certain  proposi- 
tions of  a  relitiious  nature  as  realities — realities  in  which  he  is 
deeply  and  solemnly  interested,  and  by  which  he  endeavors  to 
form  his  character  ;  but  it  hap})ens,  that  every  one  of  these  propo- 
sitions is  untrue.  Is  this  person  a  subject  of  true  experimental  re- 
ligion ?  The  heathen  beheves  his  gods  are  angry,  and  that  nothing 
will  appease  their  wrath  but  the  blood  of  his  child.  All  this  is, 
in  his  apprehension,  a  reality — a  reality  which  comes  home  with 
dreadful  interest  to  his  feelings,  and  agreeably  to  which  he  dares 
not  refuse  to  act.  He  rises  and  immolates  his  child.  But  is  this 
bloody  transaction  justifiable?  Is  this  man  a  subject  of  experi-. 
mental  relifrion  ? 

The  design  of  these  comparisons  is  to  show,  that,  according  to 
the  first  principles  or  "  elements"  of  experimental  religion,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  Tract,  and  to  which,  with  proper  explanations,  we 
do  not  object,  the  inquiry  obviously  is  essential,  VJliat  are  the 
truths  of  religion  ?  To  experience  a  false  system  of  religion,  is 
one  thing ;  and  to  experience  the  true  religion,  is  another.  To 
believe  in  the  reality  of  Unitarian  doctrine,  to  apply  it,  and  prac- 
tise it,  is  one  thing ;  and  to  believe  and  obey  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  may -be  quite  another.  Let  a  person  believe  fully  that  there 
is  a  holy  and  sovereign  God,  sucli  as  the  Scriptures  represent — 
that  he  has  issued  a  just  and  strict  law,  deriouncing  death  upon 
every  transgressor — that  our  race  not  only  have  transgressed,  but, 
while  in  a  state  of  nature,  do  continually  transgress,  and,  consequent- 
ly, are  under  sentence  of  eternal  death — that  the  divine  Word,  who 
"in  the  beginning  was  with  God,  and  was,  God,"  in  the  fulness 
of  time  "  was  made  flesh,"  became  a  man,  and  suffered  and 
died  to  make  expiation  for  sin, — that,  through  him,  pardon  and 
salvation  are  promised  to  all  those  who  repent  and  believe,  but 
that  a  most  aggravated  destruction  is  denounced  against  those  who 
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refuse  these  offers  of  mercy ; — let  a  person  fully  and  firjjily  believe 
these  truths,  receive  them  as  strictly  applicable  to  himself,  and 
regulate  his  feelings  and  conduct  by  them,  and  we  hesitate  not  to 
say,  that  he  has  experienced  religion.  Let  him  feel  and  live,  from 
day  to  day,  as  though  there  is  a  holy  and  sovereign  God,  to  v,hose 
law  he  is  subject,  and  to  whose  tribunal  he  is  bound — let  him  re- 
gard himself  habitually  as  a  justly  condemned  transgressor,  whose 
only  hope  of  forgiveness  and  salvation  is  in  the  blood  and  merhs 
of  the  Saviour — let  him  deeply  repent  of  all  his  sins,  embrace 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  his  deliverer  and  portion,  and  become 
that  new  and  holy  creature,  w'hich  the  Gospel  requires,  "  walking 
in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless," 
— let  him  believe,  apply,  and  obey  the  truths  of  religion  in  this 
sense  ;  and,  though  his  character  will  be  totally  difierent  from  that 
which  is  formed  under  tlie  full  influence  of  Unitarian  doctrines, 
still  we  must  believe  him  an  experienced  Christian.  He  has 
passed  through  no  "  mysterious  unintelligible  process,"  and  has 
felt  no  unaccountable  "  swell  of  feeling,  he  scarcely  knows  what 
or  whence,  pass  over  his  mind."  He  does  not  "think  himself  a 
great  deal  better  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  say,  in  the  spirit 
of  tlie  Pharisee  of  old,  '  God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other 
men  are.'"  He  does  not  "  make  boastful  comparisons  of  himself 
with  others,"  or  "  seek  public  exhibitions,"  or  "  blow  a  trumpet," 
or  "hang  out  .a  flag."  Neither  doeshe,  hke  many  pretenders  to 
religion,  speak  great  sivelling  words  of  vanity;  or  have  men's 
persons  in  admiration  because  ^f  advantage ;  or  speak  evil  of  the 
things  ivhich  he  understands  not.  Still  he  has  experienced  the 
power  of  divine  grace  on  his  heart,  and  is  the  happy  subject  of 
vital  experimental  godliness.  His  rehgion  differs  from  that  of  the 
Unitarian,  chiefly  because  the  doctrines,  on  which  it  is  based,  and 
out  of  which  it  grows,  are  different.  He  believes,  applies,  and 
obeys  one  system  of  doctrines,  and  the  LTnitarian  another;  and 
characters  are  formed  under  these  influences,  which  differ,;  we  had 
almost  said  heaven-wide.  Of  such  vital  importance  is  it,  on  the 
score  of  practical  experimental  religion,  that  people  be  thoroughly 
and  properly  instructed,  and  be  made  fully  acquainted  with  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

The  writer  of  this  Tract,  dnough  the  w"hole  of  it,  and  more 
particularly  towards  the  close,  inveighs  strongly  against  the  idea  of 
instantaneous  conversion.  "  Some  people  talk  of  experiencing  reli- 
gion at  a  particular  time,  as  if  it  were  to  be  done  but  once,  or  all  at 
once.  This  is  certainly  a  very  strange  notion.  We  must  experi- 
ence religion,  not  once  merely,  or  at  a  certain  time,  but  every  day, 
and  at  all  times."  p.  15.  Does  this  writer  really  think  it  implied  in 
the  doctrine  of  instantaneous  conversion,  that  when''"*  religion  is 
experienced,  it  is  experienced  once  forall,  so  that  no  farther  exer- 
cise of  it,  or  progress  in  it,  is  needful  ?     His  language  here,  and 
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in  several  other  places,  implies  that  he  so  considers  it.  But  if  he 
does,  we  can  only  say,  that  his  ignorance  is  such  as  to  disqualify 
him  utterly  for  writing  on  the  subject ;  and  if  he  does  not,  he 
is  an  intentional  deceiver.  We  believe  as  strongly  as  he  can,, 
that  religion  should  be  exercised  daily,  habitually.  "  It  should 
be  interwoven  with  our  whole  moral  and  spiritual  frame."  And 
not  only  msst  we  exercise  it,  we  must  make  jjrogress  m  it.  We 
must  "  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ."  We  must  be  "  faithful  unto  death,"  if  we  would 
"  inherit  a  crown  of  life."  And  all  tliis  is  perfectly  consistent,  in 
itself,  and  in  the  mind  of  every  experienced  Christian,  with  the 
doctrine  of  instantaneous  conversion.  For  what  is  this  doctrine  ? 
That  there  is  a  time,  an  instant,  when  the  child  of  God  is  spirit- 
ually born.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  time,  an  instant,  when  vital 
rehgion  commences  its  existence  in  the  soul.  But  this  does  not 
imply  that  the  whole  work  of  sanctification  is  at  this  instant  ac- 
complished. It  implies  just  the  contrary.  The  new  convert  is  at 
first  a  babe,  and  he  must  live  and  grow.  He  must  press  onward, 
and  mount  upward,  from  strength  to  strength,  and  from  attainment 
to  attainment,  till  he  arrives  at  the  statin-e  of  a  perfect  man  in 
Christ. 

We  may  ask  the  publishers  and  the  patrons  of  this  Tract,  how, 
with  all  their  opposition  to  evangelical  doctrine,  they  can  consis- 
tently rid  even  their  own  system  of  the  doctrine  of  instantaneous 
conversion.  You  admit  there  are  some  now  in  the  world,  who 
are  not  experienced  Christians.  They  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
truly  religious.  They  are  in  the  broad  road,  call  this  what  you 
may.  Suppose  one  of  this  number  at  length  experiences  religion. 
Must  there  not  be  a  time  when  this  change  is  accomplished  ? 
Grant,  if  you  please,  that  much  preparation  of  mind  and  heart  is 
necessary  ;  still,  must  there  not  be  an  instant  when  religion  is  first 
embraced,  and  when  its  power  begins  to  be  felt  ?  Must  there  not 
be  an  instant  when  the  broad  road  is  left,  and  the  narrow  one  en- 
tered, and  when  the  person  in  question  ^irs^  possesses  the  charac- 
ter, and  becomes  entitled  to  the  name,  of  an  experimental  Chris- 
tian ?  Certainly  you  must  admit  this,  unless  you  will  suppose  that 
there  are  individuals  now,  and  continually,  in  different  places,  wlio 
are  neither  religious  nor  irreligious,  neither  in  the  broad  nor  in 
the  narrow  v/ay — a  mongrel  class  of  beings,  who  are  neither  the 
one  thing  nor  the  other.  And  if  you  really  believe  there  is  a  class  of 
beings  of  this  description,  then  will  you  please  to  inform  us,  as  soon 
as  shall  be  convenient,  in  what  chapters  and  verses  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  their  character  is  particularly  descril)cd  ?  And  will 
you  inform  us  fardier,  should  it  be  the  lot  of  such  to  die  in  their 
present  condition,  to  what  state  you  think  they  will  be  consigned, 
in  the  fiiture  world  ? 
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Wc  are  next  to  consider  the  Tract  entited   "  The  Doctrine  of 
Pronouns  applied  to    Christ^s    testimony  of  himself.     By  Noah 
Worcester,  D.  D." 

"  Pronouns,"  says  Dr.  W.  "  are  words  used  as  substitutes  for 
the  names  of  persons  or  things,  to  avoid  a  too  frequent  repetition  of 
the  same  word  or  sound.  A  personal  pronoun  is  a  substitute  for 
the  name  or  title  of  a  person  ;  and  it  implies  all  that  the  name  or 
title  would  imply,  if  used  in  the  same  place.  A  human  person  in 
the  present  state  is  supposed  to  possess  two  distinct  natures,  a  body 
and  a  soul,  which  are  so  united  and  identified  as  to  be  but  one 
person.  The  pronouns  I,  my,  myself,  include  the  ivhoJe  person. 
Suppose  then,  that  John  should  say,  '/  cannot  think,  /  cannot 
choose,  /have  no  sense  of  right  or  wrong.'  Peter  asks  him  what 
lie  means  b}-  such  strange  declarations.  John  replies,  '  I  spoke 
only  of  my  body,  my  inferior  nature.'  What  would  be  thought  of 
John's  veracity,  or  the  propriety  of  his  explanation  ?" 

"  Trinitaiians  adopt  the  hypotliesis,  that  Christ  is  God  and  man 
in  one  person.  Here  then  we  have  two  distinct  minds  to  one 
body,  supposed  to  be  united  and  identified  in  the  one  person, 
Jesus  Christ.  But  when  Christ  or  any  other  person  says,  '  1  can, 
or  /cannot,  do  this  or  that,'  the  pronoun  /embraces  all  the  powers 
of  the  person.  How  unfortunate  then  is  the  method  which  Trini- 
tarians have  adopted,  in  explaining  the  language  of  Christ !  He 
^aid,  '  I  can  do  nothing  of  myself,'  '  My  Father  is  greater  than  I.' 
When  such  language  is  urged  as  proof  that  Christ  was  not  the  inde- 
pendent God,  Trinitarians  venture  to  say  that  in  such  declarations 
•Christ  spoke  only  of  his  human  nature.  As  man,  he  w|is  depen- 
dent ;  yet  as  God,  he  was  independent."  pp.  5 — S. 

W^e  have  here  given  the  argument  of  Dr.  W.  in  his  own  words. 
Compressed  to  a  syllogism,  it  will  stand  thus : 

"  The  pronouns  /,  my,  myself,  include  the  whole  person." 
Christ  uses  these  pronouns  in  setting  forth  his  inferiority  and 
dependence.  Therefore,  he  is  inferior  to  the  Father,  and  depen- 
dent on  him,  in  his  ichole  person ;  and  consequently  the  Trinitarian 
hypothesis  cannot  be  sustained. 

Tliis  argument  would  be  conclusive  against  us,  if  the  major 
proposition  were  the  trutli.  But  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  not ; 
and  we  are  astonished  that  a  mind,  as  acute  and  candid  as  that 
of  Dr.  W.,  should  be  imposed  upon  by  such  a  sophism.  "The 
pronouns  /,  my,  myself,  include  the  %vholc  person."  Let  us  inquire 
and  see  whether  this  is  uniformly,  or  commonly,  the  case.  The 
following  examples  are  cited  by  Dr.  W.,  except  that  he  puts  them 
in  the  negative  form  :  '  I  think,  I  choose,  I" have  a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong.'  Does  /  here  include  the  whole  person,  soul  and  body,  or 
■  merely  the  soul  ?  Could  any  one,  in  using  these  expressions,  be 
understood  to  mean  that  his  material  body  thought,  and  chose,  and 
felt  a  sense  of  right  Bnd  wrong  ?     Or  would  not  the  application  of 
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the  pronoun  be  limited  by  the  connexion,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  misapprehension  ? 

Take  another  class  of  examples.  '  I  walked  a  mile  this  morn- 
ing ;  I  had  coffee  for  breakfast,  and  meat  for  dinner,  and  tea  at 
supper.'  Does  /  here  include  the  whole  person,  soul  and  body, 
intellectual  and  animal ;  or  is  it  confined  exclusively  to  the  latter  ? 
A  person  using  these  expressions  could  not  be  understood  to  mean 
that  his  immortal  part  walked  a  mile  in  tlie  morning ;  or  that  his 
soul  had  been  nourished  through  the  day,  by  such  substances  as 
coffee,  meat,  and  tea.  Nor  would  he  think  it  necessary  to  add, 
by  way  of  explanation,  that  he  spoke  only  in  respect  to  his  corpo- 
real and  animal  nature. 

Take  still  another  class  of  examples ;  for  they  can  be  multiplied 
to  almost  any  extent.  '  I  rejoice  at  your  success.  I  am  sorry  for 
your  misfortune.  I  hope  and  believe  you  will  yet  be  blessed.' 
Here  again  /  does  not  include  the  whole  person,  soul  and  body  ; 
as  joy,  sorrow,  hope  and  behef,  are  manifestly  affections  of  the 
mind. 

Dr.  W.  admits  there  is  one  exception  to  his  remark,  that  the 
pronoun  /  includes  the  whole  person.  But,  instead  of  one,  there 
are  thousands.  Indeed  his  remark  is  contradicted  by  the  general 
use  of  the  personal  pronouns.  They  seldom  include  the  whole 
person,  hut  refer  to  the  material  and  animal,  or  the  intellectual  and 
moral  paj-t  of  our  constitution,  just  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  re- 
quires. 

Persons  often  use  these  pronouns  in  application  to  themselves,- 
as  acting  in  a  particular  character  or  office.  An  agent  goes  to  ■ 
New  York  to  purchase  goods,  and  writes  to  his  employer,  '  I  have 
been  here  a  fortnight,  and  have  done  nothing.'  That  is,  I  have 
accomplished  nothing  as  your  agent.  An  ambassador  at  a  foreign 
court  writes  to  his  sovereign,  'Yesterday  1  signed  a  treaty  of 
peace.'  That  is,  in  his  official  capacity  he  performed  the  act 
mentioned.  In  these,  and  similar  cases,  persons  use  the  pronoun, 
not  in  their  natural,  but  in  their  official  capacity ;  and  the  phrase- 
ology needs  no  qualification  in  order  to  be  perfectly  understood. 

We  admit  that  Christ  uses  the  personal  pronouns,  in  setting 
forth  his  inferiority  and  dependence.  He  does  say,  "  I  can  do- 
nothing  of  myself."  "  My  father  is  greater  than  I."  But  these 
pronouns  do  not  necessarily  include  his  whole  person.  They 
may,  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  authorized  use  of  language,  be 
limited  to  a  part  of  it,  by  the  nature  of  the  sentiment  conveyed. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  this  limitation  should  be  formally 
expressed,  any  more  than  when  a  person  says,  '  I  drank  coffee  for 
breakfast,'  he  should  be  careful  to  add,  that  he  referred  not  to  his 
intellectual,  but  his  animal  nature. 

Christ  uses  the  personal  pronouns  in  setting  forth  his  divinity. 
"  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last."     "I  am  he  wha 
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searclietli  the  reins  and  hearts."  But  here  the  pronouns  do  not 
include  his  whole  person;  they  refer  oi>ly  to  his  divine  nature. 
Nor  do  the  passages  need  qualifying  to  render  them  perspicuous, 
except  as  they  are  qualified  by  the  sentiments  they  express.  No 
one  can  regard  such  declarations  as  applicable  to  a  human  being. 

Dr.  W.  has  several  pages  on  "  John's  care  to  prevent  misappre- 
hensions ;"  and  he  infers  from  this,  that  if  the  apostle  had  under- 
stood our  Saviour's  expressions  of  inferiority  and  dependence  as 
applying  only  to  his  human  nature,  he  certainly  would  have  said  so 
in  smne  part  of  his  Gospel.  But  we  discover  no  reason  for  this 
supposition.  John  had  said  expressly  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Gospel,  that  "  the  Word,"  or  Christ,  "was  God,  the  Creator  of  all 
things;"  and  that  this  divine  "Word  was  made  fiesh,^^  or  became 
a  man.  He  had  a  right,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  when  expres- 
sions occurred  importing  either  the  inferiority  and  dependence  of 
Christ,  or  his  divinity,  the  reader  would  refer  them  to  that  part  of 
his  person,  to  which  they  were  limited  by  the  sense.  We  see  no 
reason  why  either  John,  or  the  Spirit  which  guided  him,  should 
have  been  more  explicit  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  W.  represents  "  the  Trinitarian  explanation"  as  being  in- 
consistent with  itself.  "  If  Jesus  Christ  was  personally  the  inde- 
pendent God,  his  declarations  of  dependence  on  the  Father,"  it  is 
said,  "  cannot  he  true,  in  the  sense  contended  for  by  Trinitarians. 
For  their  hypothesis  is,  not  that  the  human  nature  was  united  to 
the  Father,  but  to  a  second  person,  as  independent  as  the  Father. 
Now  who  cannot  see  that  personal  self-sufficiency  precludes  the 
possibility  of  personal  dependence  ?  If  Christ  was  personally  self- 
sufficient,  how  could  his  human  nature  need  aid  from  another 
person  ?  Yet  Christ  did  assert  his  personal  dependence  on  the 
Fadier."  p.  13.  Dr.  W.  ought  to  have  remembered  that  "the 
Trinitarian  explanation"  not  only  makes  tliree  persons  or  distinc- 
tions in  the  Godhead,  but  these  three  to  be  one  God.  The  divine 
three  are  so  intimately,  though  mysteriously  united,  as  to  constitute, 
in  an  important  sense,  but  one.  "  Believest  thou  not  that  I  am 
in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me?"  "As  the  Father  knoweth 
jme,  even  so  know  I  the  Father."  "  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath 
seen  the  Father."  "I  and  my  Father  are  owe."  The  three 
p.ersons  or  distinctions  in  the  Godhead  are  not  to  be  wholly  sepa- 
rated, even  in  thought.  Their  union  is  most  intimate,  and  their 
dependence  mutual.  Hence,  in  perfect  consistency  widi  "  the 
Trinitarian  explanation,"  Christ  might  speak  of  himself,  in  respect 
to  either  nature,  or  both,  as  in  some  sense  dependent  on  the 
Father. 

We  doul)t,  however,  whether  his  expressions  often  import  this. 

They  more  frequently  exi)ress  his  subordination  to  the  Father  in 

point  of   office     In  accomplishing  the  great  work  of  redemption, 

he  Father  is,  by  covenant,  the  head.     He  sends  the  Son,  and 
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gives  him  his  commission ;  so  that,  in  executing  this  commission, 
the  Son  may  be  said  to  speak  his  Father's  words,  and  to  do  his 
Father's  works.  And  when  his  life  on  earth  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  with  literal  truth  and  propriety  he  might  address  his  Father, 
and  say,  "  I  have  now  finished  the  work  w'hich  thou  gavest  me  to 
do:' 

Dr.  W.  considers  ^  two  important  texts  ;"  the  first  of  wdiich, 
that  on  which  his  remarks  are  principally  founded,  is  the  following  : 
"  The  Father  himself  loveth  you,  because  ye  have  loved  me,  and 
have  believed  that  I  came  out  from  God."  The  only  reason 'here 
assigned,  why  the  Father  loved  the  disciples,  was,  that  they  had 
loved  Christ,  and  had  believed  that  he  came  out  from  God.  Conse- 
quently, as  we  are  left  to  infer,  the  Father  loves  all  those  who  love 
Christ,  and  who  believe  that  he  came  out  from  God.  Hence,  he 
loves  Unitarians  ;  and  hence  all  Christians  ought  to  love  them,  and 
receive  them  to  fellowship. 

If  this  argument  proves  anything,  it  proves  a  great  deal  too 
much.  If  we  must  embrace  all  those  as  brethren,  who  profess  to 
love  Christ,  and  to  believe  that  he  came  out  from  God  ;  then  the 
arms  of  our  fellowship  must  be  very  widely  extended.  We  must 
embrace  as  brethren,  not  only  Unitarians  and  Universalists,  and  all 
the  various  sects  in  our  own  country,  but  the  persecuting  Catholics, 
the  Neologists  of  Germany,  and  all  the  nominal  corrupt  churches 
of  the  East.  And  more  than  this,  we  must  receive  to  fellowship 
all  the  Mohammedans  :  for  the  Mohammedans  profess  a  great  re- 
spect for  Christ,  regarding  him  as  inferior  only  to  their  own  prophet. 
They  believe  he  was  a  teacher  sent  from  God. 

It  was  a  good  reason  why  the  Father  should  love  the  disciples, 
that  they  loved  Christ,  and  believed  that  he  came  out  from  God. 
But  how  did  they  love  him  ?  How  did  they  regard  him  ?  Witli 
what  views  and  feelings  did  they  embrace  and  follow  him  ?  Shew 
us  the  man  now,  who  loves  Christ  as  they  did,  who  regards  him  as 
they  did,  and  who  believes  that  he  came  fordi  fi'om  God  in  the 
same  sense  they  did,  and  we  will  cheerfully  embrace  him  as  our 
brother.  Yes,  We  will  hail  him,  expecting  assuredly  to  find  hiin 
a  most  devoted  and  efficient  helper. 

The  charges  of  "  equivocation  and  mental  reservation,"  which 
Dr.  W.  supposes  our  system  fixes  upon  the  Saviour,  with  the  re- 
marks in  his  "  Conclusion,"  "  Appendix,"  and  "  Afterthought," — 
all  fall  together  to  the  ground,  with  his  "  doctrine  of  the  pronouns." 
If  the  pronouns  /,  my,  myself,  &;p.,  as  we  commonly  use  them,  uni- 
formly and  necessarily  included  the  whole  person,  and  were  never 
applied  to  either  part  of  it,  as  occasion  might  require,  and  the  sense 
determine  ;  then  his  reasonins;  would  be  sound  and  conclusive. 
But  we  have  seen  that  this  is  not  the  case — not  by  any  means. 
These  pronouns  rarely  include  the  whole  person,  but  are  applied 
promiscuously  to  either  part  of  it,  the  application  being  determined 
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entirely  by  the  sense.  His  reasoning  proceeds,  therefore,  on  a 
false  principle,  and  is  entirely  destitute  of  force.  It  proves  nothing, 
iniless  it  be  the  weakness  of  the  cause  which  it  was  intended  to 
support. 

The  professed  design  of  Dr.  W,  in  publishing  this  Tract,  was, 
to  "  produce  more  caution,  more  candor,  more  forbearance  and 
brotherly  love,  among  brethren  of  different  sects  ;"  or,  in  plainer 
terms,  it  was  to  induce  Trinitarians  to  embrace  the  Unitarians  as 
brethren,  and  admit  them  to  their  Christian  fellowship  and  con- 
fidence. ]3ut  this  design,  however  we  may  respect  the  motive 
which  originated  it,  we  do  not  think  the  Tract  very  likely  to  accom- 
plish. Indeed,  the  two  religious  parties  remaining  what  they  are 
at  present,  we  do  not  think  Christian  fellowship  between  them 
practicable,  or  even  desirable.  We  ratlier  subscribe  to  the  senti- 
ment of  Mr.  Belsham,  the  leading  English  Unitarian  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  "  Those  who  hold  doctrines  so  diametrically  opposite 
cannot  be  fellow  worshippers  in  the  same  temple.  It  is  ex- 
pedient that  they  should  separate."  We  hope  to  treat  Unitarians, 
as  we  would  all  men,  with  candor,  and  to  cultivate  towards  them  a 
spirit  of  Christain  meekness  and  forbearance  ;  but,  while  they  deny 
the  divinity  and  atonement  of  Christ,  oppose  and  ridicule  revivals 
of  religion,  and  reject  nearly  all  that  seems  to  us  important  in  the 
Gospel — to  receive  them  to  fellowship,  and  embrace  them  as 
bretliren ;  is  out  of  the  question — it  cannot  be.  We  rejoice  in  the 
liberty  which  they  possess,  in  common  with  ourselves,  of  retaining 
and  cherishing  their  own  views  of  religion,  responsible  only  to  the 
Judge  of  all.  We  would  do  nothing  to  infringe  this  liberty,  or  to 
disturb  them  in  the  exercise  of  any  of  their  rights.  But,  so  long 
as  they  adhere  to  their  present  views,  of  God,  and  the  Saviour, 
and  the  truths  of  religion,  we  cannot  walk  with  them  as  Christian 
brethren  ;  and  we  see  not  how  they  can  desire  to  walk  with  us. 
Jle  ascribe  divine  honors  to  Christ.  We  have  learned  to  sing  that 
song,  which  we  know  is  sung  in  heaven,  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain."  "  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power,  be 
inito  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  forever." 
We  cordially  invite  all  to  come  and  sing  it  with  us.  Unite  with  us, 
in  adoring  and  praising  llie  Lamb,  as  he  is  praised  in  heaven ;  and 
we  will  unite  with  you  in  every  good  work,  to  advance  the  glory, 
and  hasten  the  triumphs,  of  his  holy  kingdom. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Boston:  Bowles  and  Dearborn.     1828.     pp.  142,  ISmo. 

(Continued  from  p.  2GG.) 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  of 
revivals,  of  the  responsibilities  assumed  by  any  one  ^tho  attempts 
to  discuss  it,  of  the  character  and  pretensions  of  the  author  of  the 
work  now  under  review,  of  his  professed,  and  also  of  his  real  ob- 
ject. We  have  exhibited  the  opinions  of  the  leaders  of  the  Uni- 
tarian party,  as  it  regards  the  fidelity  of  the  author  as  a  narrator 
of  facts,  and  the  general  spirit  which  characterizes  the  work.  We 
have  seen  that  this  work  is  important,  not  on  account  of  its  size,  or 
its  audior,  but  because  it  has  been  adopted,  sanctioned,  and  recom- 
mended in  the  most  exalted  terms,  by  the  highest  Unitarian  author- 
ity. In  examining  this  work,  we  are  examining  an  approved  exhi- 
bition of  Unitarian  reasoning,  philosophy,  morality,  and  rehgion. 
We  will  not,  however,  hold  evejy  one  who  is  called  a  Unitarian 
responsible  for  all  the  sentiments  contained  in  this  work,  or  for 
the  spirit  which  it  indicates.  We  have  no  doubt,  that  the  leaders, 
and  those  zealous  partizans  who  are  determined  to  go  all  lengths 
with  them,  are  fully  satisfied  with  the  recommendations  given  of 
this  work  in  their  periodical  publications.  But  we  are  assu- 
red that  all  persons  of  cool  and  collected  minds,  and  who  are 
Accustomed  to  think  for  themselves,  will  not  scruple  to  give  this 
iiuthor  a  fair  examination ;  and,  although  they  are  Unitarians,  will 
not  feel  themselves  obliged  to  think  just  as  their  leaders  Uiink,  or 
to  praise,  merely  because  they  applaud. 

We  proceed  to  our  third  topic  of  inquiry. 

III.  What  are  the  means  used  by  this  author,  to  attain  his 
object  ? 

His  object,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  attack  revivals  of  evangelical 
religion.  How  then,  does  he  proceed  in  accomplishing  this  pur- 
pose ? 

1.  He  assumes,  without  proof,  the  truth  of  a  position  on  which 
the  decision  of  Uie  whole  subject  depends. 

2.  On  the  strengtli  of  this  assumption,  he  proceeds  to  ridicule 
the  Orthodox,  who  dilTcr  from  him,  and  to  expose  them  as  weak, 
or  irrational,  or  superstidous,  for  acting  according  to  their  own 
principles. 

3.  He  colors,  or  distorts,  or  misrepresents  their  sentiments, 
so  as  to  prejudice  an  unguarded  mind  against  them. 

4.  He  attempts  to  array  the  bad  passions  of  the  human  heart 
against  die  personal  character  of  the  Orthodox,  and  to  make  them 
appear  deficient  in  certain  excellences  which  some  Unitarians  are 
inclined  lo  arrogate  as  the  peculiar  glory  of  their  own  system. 
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5.  lie  attacks,  directly  or  indirectly,  tho^e  institutions  which  are 
of  fundamental  consequence  in  extendiiii^  the  influence  of  vital 
religion,  and  which  greaUy  impede  the  progress  of  Unitarianism. 

When  a  general  is  arranging  his  troops,  it  is  interesdng  to  look 
at  the  philosophy  of  his  arrangements  ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss, 
before  we  proceed  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  our  author  has 
executed  his  plan,  to  "  philosophize  a  little"  as  it  regards  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  case. 

It  is  obvious  then,  that  the  author  saves  himself  a  great  amount 
of  labor  and  trouble,  by  begging  the  question  at  the  outset.  He 
dms,  by  a  bold  stroke,  anticipates  the  enemy,  and  takes  possession 
of  the  whole  field  of  batde  at  once,  and  without  any  fighting  or 
danger.  "  Not  even  a  gun  is  heard,  or  a  funeral  note."  Having 
done  this,  what  could  be  more  natural,  or  in  character,  than  to 
follow  up  die  ^■ictory  to  the  utmost,  by  attempting  to  carry  out  his 
own  principles,  so  easily  established,  to  their  full  extent,  and  to 
ridicule  all  who  differ  from  him,  merely  for  being  consistent  with' 
their  own  principles ;  and,  (lest  this  should  not  suffice  to  remove 
entirely  any  impressions  which  the  objects  of  his  attack  may  have- 
made,  by  fair  reasoning,  in  favor  of  their  own  sentiments,)  to 
expose  their  belief,  their  persons,  and  their  most  important  insti- 
tutions to  contempt,  by  misrepresentation,  and  insinuation,  an  J 
innuendo  ? 

Who  could  stand  before  such  an  array  of  moral  power  ?  Who 
could -resist  ah  attack  carried  on  upon  principles  so  truly  liberal, 
philosophical,  charitable,  gentlemanly,  kind,  moral,  and  religious  ? 
Are  we,  then,  to  wonder  that  our  author  should  select  a  plan^ 
which  enables  him  so  fully  to  display  all  his  forces  in  battle  array, 
and  to  bear  down  upon  the  enemy  in  such  tremendous  style? 
Who  can  wonder  that  there  should  be  shouting  among  the  leaders 
of  the  Unitarian  cause,  on  the  accession  to  their  ranks  of  a  cham- 
pion so  qualified  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy,  and  to  rally  and 
lead  to  battle  their  faint-hearted,  and  panic-struck  followers  t 

But,  lest  we  l^e  ourselves  in  wonder  at  the  wisdom  of  the 
mere  outline  of  the  arrangement  of  our  author's  forces,  let  us  now 
examine  and  illustrate  more  particularly  how  he  •  has  executed  in 
detail,  each  part  of  his  plan. 

1.  Let  us  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  our  author  begs  the 
fundamental  question  on  which  the  whole  subject  of  revivals  rests. 

The  quesdon  is.  Are  all  mankind,  antecedently  to  a  change  of 
heart,  entirely  depraved,  and  in  danger  of  endless  ruin  ?  If  they 
are,  then  Orthodox  views  disclose  a  remedy  such  as  men  need ;  if 
they  are  not,  then  Orthodoxy  is  absurd,  and  Unitarian  views  are 
better  adapted  to  the  condition  of  man. 

Let  us  look  attentively  at  this  point.  If  men  are  endrely 
depraved,  and  in  danger  of  endless  punishment  for  their  sins,  then 
they  need  a  salvation  of  this  kind — a  radical  change  of  moral  cha- 
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racter,  and  pardon  for  their  sins.  This  change  will  be  a  change, 
not  from  perfect  sin  to  perfect  holiness,  but  from*  entire  ■  depravity 
ot  partial  holiness  at  first,  which  will  at  death  become  perfect  holi- 
ness. This  is  a  salvation  from  the  power  of  sin.  In  addition  to  this, 
they  need  pardon  for  past  sins ;  for  if  there  were  no  pardon  for 
the  past,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  repent,  and  no  effort  w^ould 
in  fact  be  made.  Now  the  Orthodox  do  believe  that  all  men  are 
free  agents,  and  are  entirely  depraved  in  their  moral  character  ; 
and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  produces  a  change  of  heart  by  the  truth  ; 
and  that  the  Son  of  God  has  rendered  pardon  consistent  with  the 
general  good,  by  his  atoning  death.  And  they  believe  that  the 
Bible  teaches  that  the  Agents,  by  whom  this  salvation  is  accom- 
phshed,  are  divine,  and,  together  with  the  Father,  are  united,  in  the 
Trinity,  as  one  God.  Now,  if  man  is  entirely  depraved,  this  system 
meets  and  supplies  his  wants.  And,  moreover,  if  man  is  changed 
from  entire  depravity  to  any  degree  of  true  holiness,  the  change 
must  be  instantaneous.  From  the  very  nature  of  free  agency,  sin  is 
voluntar}^,  and  so  is  holiness.  And  there  must  be  a  particular  time 
when  the  first  holy  emotion  or  volition  takes  place.  It  is  of  no 
consequence  whether  the  person,  at  the  time,  notices  and  recognizes 
it  as  such ;  this  is  not  always  the  case.  But,  admitting  entire  de- 
])ravity,  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  regeneration  as  a  gradual  change. 
Sanctification  may  be,  and  always  is,  gradual.  Now,  if  a  sudden 
conversion  is  rational  in  one  case,  it  is  in  mau}^,  and  if  the  Holy 
Spirit  can  regenerate  one,  he  can  also  regenerate  many ;  and  he 
can  do  it  at  different  times,  or  in  a  short  time.  And,  if  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  prevailing  spirit  of  this  world  is  adverse  to  true  religion, 
there  is  a  reason  why  the  Holy  Spirit  should  operate  on  many  at 
once.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  form  a  pubhc  sentiment  against 
the  power  of  those  who  ridicule,  or  disbelieve,  or  oppose  experi- 
jnental  rehgion,  and  to  remove  in  some  degree  the  fear  of  man, 
and  to  encourage  those  who  desire  to  become  partakers  in  the 
blessings  which  result  from  true  religion.  Hence  revivals,  on 
Orthodox  principles,  are  rational,  philosophical,  and  necessary. 

Not  so  on  Unitarian  principles.  If  men  are  not  entirely  de- 
praved, to  speak  of  a  sudden  change  is  irrational.  x\ll  that  can  be 
expected  is  gradual  improvement.  And  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  producing  regeneration  and  revivals  of  religion  is  un- 
necessary ;  and  all  the  measures  which  are  rational  in  the  Ortho- 
dox, become  irrational.  Hence  the  plain  truth  is,  that  Orthodoxy 
and  Unitarianism  differ  so  fundamentally  in  principle,  that  there 
can  be  no  agreement  in  practice.  That  which  is  rational  and 
philosphical  in  practice,  on  Ordiodox  principles,  is  irrational  and 
absurd  on  Unitarian  principles  ;  and  that  which  would  be  rational 
and  philosophical  on  Unitarian  principles,  if  they  were  true,  is  irra- 
tional and  absurd  on  Orthodox  principles. 
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Now  the  author  of  these  Letters  may  choose  his  own  system  ; 
and  if  he  is  a  Unitarian,  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  think  the  Orthodox 
irrational  in  their  principles,  and  ridiculous  in  their  practice.  But 
lie  will  please  to  rememher,  that  his  opinions  are  not  arguments. 
And  if  he  attacks  Orthodoxy,  or  Orthodox  re^-ivals,  he  must  not 
begin  with  assuming  his  own  infallibility.  The  only  rational  way  ol' 
attacking  revivals,  is  to  attack  the  principles  whence  they  originate. 
Hence  the  author  is  bound  to  prove,  by  Scripture  and  an  appeal 
to  facts,  that  men  are  not  entirely  depraved.  Then  he  can  easily 
■sweep  away  regeneration,  and  atonement,  as  needless;  and  deny 
the  div^inity  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  revivals,  which 
are  the  result  of  this  system. 

Has  tlie  author  anywhere  done  this,  or  even  attempted  to  do 
it,  by  fair  reasoning  ?  Nowhere.  Through  the  whole  book,  he 
takes  it  as  a  conceded  point,  that  Unharians  are  right  of  course, 
and  the  Orthodox  wrong ;  and  goes  on  to  caricature  and  ridicule 
Orthodox  revivals,  as  if  nothing  further  could  be  said,  after  he  has 
solemnly  assured  us,  that  he  diinks  them  irrational  and  pernicious. 

Suppose,  now,  that  some  philosopher  should  assume,  that  the 
earth  is  a  vast  plane,  and  not  a  sphere,  and  then  proceed  to  ridi- 
cule all  who  aUem})t  to  sail  around  it,  or  who  calculate  latitude 
and  longitude  as  if  it  were  a  sphere  ?  What  would  our  philoso- 
piier  say  to  him?  Would  he  not  tell  him,  that  a  true  philosopher 
should  never  begin  an  argument  by  begging  the  very  point  in 
question  ?  Would  he  not  say, '  Disprove  our  principles,  and  prove 
your  own,  before  you  ridicule  our  practice'  ?  And  thou  that 
teachest  another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself? 

We  wish  it,  then,  to  be  remembered,  that  tliis  whole  book  de- 
rives all  its  power,  merely  from  an  assumpiton  of  infallibility  in 
our  author  and  his  party.  This  is,  we  know,  a  grave  and  Aveighty 
charge  to  bring  against  those  who  declaim  so  fluently  against  the 
assmnption  of  popish  infallibility,  and  against  a  dogmatizing  spirit. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  weighed  well  the  assertion,  and  stand 
pledged  to  prove  it,  against  all  controversy,  that  the  author  of  this 
book,  and  all  his  admirers,  have  in  practice  publicly  exhibited 
themselves  as  a  sect  of  philosophers,  whose  fundamental  maxim 
of  philosophizing  ori  the  subject  of  revivals  is  this, — first,  to  beg 
the  question  in  debate,  and  then  ridicule  all  who  differ  from 
them,  adhere  to  their  own  principles,  and  reduce  them  to  prac- 
tice. We  ask,  fearlessly,  can  any  one  deny  that  this  is  the  fact  ? 
Do  not  Unitarians  differ  fundamentally  from  the  Orthodox  on  the 
following  points,  viz.  en'ire  depravity,  regeneration,  atonement,  the 
supreme  divinity  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  future 
endless  punishment  of  all  who  die  unregenerate  ?  Have  we  not 
proved  that,  if  the  Orthodox  are  correct  on  these  points,  revivals 
are  rational  and  philosophical,  and  that  conversion  must  be  an  in- 
stantaneous change,  aUhough  sanctification  is  gradual  ?     And  Ijave 
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we  not  shown  that,  on  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Orthodox,  there  are  philosophical  reasons  for  the  sudden 
and  simultaneous  awakening,  conviction  and  conversion  of  numbers 
of  the  community — that  it  is  designed  to  suspend  the  power  of 
adverse  causes,  and  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  truth  ?  And  have 
we  not  shown  that  these  things  are  irrational  and  absurd,  on  Unita- 
rian principles  ?  But  the  author  has  not  shown  the  falsehood  of 
Orthodox  2:»rinciples  ;  yet  he  ridicules  their  practices,  and  stigma- 
tizes them  as  irrational,  when  they  are,  most  manifestly,  merely 
a  rational  and  philosophical  result  of  their  system.  Did  not  our 
author  know  this  ?     Did  he  not  say, 

"  But  this  religion  is  as  remarkable  in  its  character  as  it  is  in  its 
colloquial  exhibition  ;  and  the  most  extraordinary  thing  in  its  char- 
acter, undoubtedly,  is  the  system  of  revivals  of  religion  as  they  are 
called.  For  these  are  brought  into  a  system  and  plan,  as  much  as 
the  religion  itself — a  system  of  operations,  as  much  as  its  theology  is 
into  a  system  of  speculations."  p.  2, 

This  witness  is  true.  And  out  of  his  own  mouth  will  we  con- 
demn such  a  writer.  He  knew,  or  he  ought  to  have  known,  tliat 
the  "  system  of  speculations"  of  which  he  speaks,  when  reduced 
to  practice,  produces,  rationally  and  philosophically,  that  very  "  sys- 
tem of  operations"  which  he  condemns.  Why  then  did  he  neglect 
to  expose  the  falsehood  of  the  system  of  speculations,  and  ridicule 
the  Orthodox  merely  for  being  consistent  with  their  own  principles? 
Did  he  know,  that  whenever  his  party  have  fairly  made  attempts  to 
reason,  they  have  uniformly  been  defeated ;  and  did  he  think,  that 
it  was  easier  to  address  the  bad  passions  of  men,  than  to  attempt, 
what  no  one  ever  yet  has  been  able  to  do,  to  shake  the  rock  on  which 
the  church  is  founded,  and  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  ?  We  do  not  here  complain  of  his  bad  theology,  but 
of  his  bad  philosophy,  and  of  his  illiberal  conduct.  We  do  not 
at  present  affirm  or  deny  the  truth  of  either  of  the  two  jopposite 
systems.  But  we  do  affirm, — and  who  can  deny  it  ? — that  it  is 
absurd  and  unphilosophical  uncandid  and  unchristian,  in  a  member 
of  a  small  denomination,  of  recent  origin,  to  ridicule  the  great 
majority  of  all  the  clergy  and  people  of  New  England,  for  adher- 
ing to  the  system  of  their  pilgrim  fathers,  and  reducing  it  to  prac- 
tice, without  adducing  one  fair  argument  against  it.  The  writings, 
the  institutions,  the  hves  of  our  fathers,  rebuke  such  men.  Their 
very  spirits  frown  on  them.  With  unhallowed  hands  they  are  lay- 
ing waste  their  churclies,  and  breaking  the  mainspring  which  moved 
the  whole  noble  system  of  machinery  which  they  organized.  They 
cannot,  and  dare  not,  meet  with  fair  arguments,  those  who  delend 
the  principles  of  the  Pilgrims.  Yet  they  can  talk  of  charity,  and 
philosophy,  and  liberality,  and  denounce  Evangelical  men  as  bigots, 
and  then  assume  tlieir  own  infallibihty  as  a  first  principle,  and  beg 
the  question  as  it  regards  every  fundamental  point  in  debate,  and 
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llien  ridicule  all  who  will  not  tamely  acquiesce  in  their  decisions. 
The  leaders  do  this,  and  their  partisaus  are  blindly  and  tamely 
led  on,  and  seem  to  think  that  they  are  the  people,  and  wisdom 
shall  die  with  them.  Truly,  in  our  author's  own  words,  "  This  is 
priestly  power  indeed,  with  a  witness." 

Does  any  one  say,  the  author  of  these  Letters  has,  by  fair  reason- 
ing, shown  the  absurdity  of  the  Orthodox  system  ?  We  ask,  where  ? 
Point  out  the  page,  the  passage,  the  argument,  and  state  it  in 
syllogistic  form,  or  any  other  form  which  can  satisfy  a  logical  rea- 
soner.  We  have  read  the  book  attentively  and  repeatedly, — we 
have,  as  directed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ware,  "read  and  pondered"  it; 
but  we  find  none.  All  that  looks  like  it  will  not  bear  a  moment's 
examination.  Before  the  sun  of  truth,  it  vanishes,  like  the  morn- 
ing cloud,  and  like  the  early  dew.  Let  us  look  at  a  few  speci- 
mens. At  pp.  14,  15,  he  gives  a  caricature  of  Orthodoxy,  in 
stating  the  causes  of  revivals ;  and  then  proceeds  to  demolish,  at 
one  bold  stroke,  the  whole  system. 

"  It  is  thus,  that,  receiving  the  figurative  representations  of  Scrip- 
ture as  literal,  and  forgetting  those  qualifications  of  its  language 
which  the  reasonable  interpreter  must  make, — he  conjures  up  his 
fearful  system  of  faith — fearful  enough  indeed,  if  it  were  really  and 
universally  believed,  not  only  to  plunge  the  world  into  an  unheard  of 
excitement,  but  to  drive  the  whole  world  to  absolute  madness."  p.  16. 

Now  for  the  argument.  He  asserts,  first,  that  the  Orthodox  re- 
ceive the  figurative  representations  of  Scripture  as  literal ;  secondly, 
that  they  forget  those  qualifications  of  its  language  which  a  reason- 
able interpreter  must  make ;  thirdly,  that  they  conjure  up  their  fear- 
ful system  of  faith ;  fourthly,  that  this  system  is  fearful  enough,  if 
it  was  really  and  universally  believed,  not  only  to  plunge  the  world 
into  an  unheard  of  excitement,  but  to  drive  the  world  to  absolute 
madness.  Not  even  Polyphemus,  without  an  eye,  burning  with 
rage,  and  hurling  huge  rocks  to  terrify  the  sailors,  and  sink  the 
ship,  of  Ulysses,  was  more  valiant.  It  is  done.  We  are  prostrated 
at  once. — But,  having  waited  till  we  have  recovered,  in  some 
degree,  from  tlie  violence  of  the  shock,  we  are  happy  to  find  that 
we  have  received  no  serious  and  permanent  injury.  The  volley 
was  indeed  tremendous,  but,  most  fortunately  for  us,  it  was  a  volley 
of  mere  assertions.  Encouraged  by  this  discovery,  we  are  em- 
boldened to  arise  from  the  dust,  and  to  face  this  potent  enemy. 
Nay  more,  we  shall  even  venture  to  attack  him  in  our  turn,  and 
that  with  his  own  weapons.  We  then  assert,  that  the  Orthodox 
do  not  receive  the  figurative  representafions  of  the  Scripture  as 
literal;  they  do  not  forget  those  qualificafions  of  its  language  which 
a  reasonable  interpreter  must  make;  nor  do  they  conjure  up  a  fear- 
ful system  of  any  kind.  Their  system  is  rational  and  scriptural,  and 
breathes  peace  on  earth,  aaid  good  will  to  men.     INIoreover,  the 
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Unitarian  system  is  irrational,  and  absurd,  and  unscriptural,  and 
will  destroy  for  eternity  every  man  who  fidly  believes  it.  In  fact, 
if  it  were  really  and  universally  believed,  it  would,  not  only  pre- 
vent all  excitement  on  the  subject  of  religion,  but  destroy  all  real 
religion  on  f-arth,  and  consign  the  whole  human  race  to  endless 
sin,  misery  and  despair.  It  is  needless  to  prove  our  assertions, 
though  we  could  do  it  without  the  least  difficulty.  Our  object  is 
not  now  to  prove  or  disprove  any  system,  but  merely  to  encounter 
our  philosopher  with  his. own  weapons.  Let  him  attempt  to  prove 
his  assertions,  and  then  he  may  call  upon  us  to  prove  ours,  and  we 
will  endeavor  to  do  it,  by  scriptural  and  phiIoso{)hical  arguiuents. 

Let  us  consider  another  specimen  of  his  reasoning.  He  insinu- 
ates, pp.  77,  78,  that  the  idea  of  a  sudden  conversion  is  a  modern 
notion, — just  as  all  who  inveigh  against  revivals,  whether  Unita- 
rians, infidels,  or  atheists,  talk  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  new  light ;  and  endeavors  to  prove  that  such  men  as  Baxter, 
Doddridge,  and  Calvin,  did  not  teach  it.  Then,  after  scoffing 
about  this  "  new  hght,"  and  "  modern  improvements  in  spiritual 
machinery,"  he  endeavors  to  ridicule  Matthias  Flacius  of  Illyria, 
by  introducing  a  quotation  from  Lardner.  Then  he  pounces  upon 
these  "  modern  lights  of  the  new  world,"  and  rends  them  asunder 
as  a  lion  rends  his  defenceless  victim,  and  celebrates  his  victory 
in  strains  of  triumph. 

"  I  confess,  I  have  wished  some  of  tliese  modern  lights  of  the 
new  world,  would  know  something  about  languages,  too,  as  well  as 
the  ancients,  or  ejse,  that  they  would  tell  what  they  do  know.  I  have 
heard  these  preachers  again  and  again,  address  the  people  in  this 
manner.  '  My  brethren,  examine  and  judge  for  yourselves.  Ponder 
the  language  which  is  used  to  describe  the  conversion  of  a  sinner. 
He  is  '  new  created,'  he  is  '  born  again.'  Is  not  this  strong  lan- 
guage ?  Must  it  not,  I  ask  you,  mean  a  great  deal  ?  Is  there  not 
a  given  moment,  when  a  human  being  is  born  ?  Must  not  the 
change,  therefore,  which  is  indicated  by  this  language,  be  instanta- 
neous ?  And  must  it  not  be  immense  V  They  seem  never  to  have 
read  so  standard  a  theological  writer  as  Lightfoot,  who  tells  us  that 
this  language  among  the  Jews,  from  whom  it  was  derived,  was  al- 
ways used  to  describe  a  proselyte  ;  that  a  Gentile  who  embraced  the 
Jewish  religion,  was  always  called,  '  one  born  again,'  '  a  new  born 
child,'  so  highly  did  they  conceive  of  this  distinction.  And  the 
Romans,  too,  of  a  contemporaneous  period,  as  he  tells  us,  used  to 
say  of  a  man  freed  from  servitude,  and  introduced  to  the  privileges 
of  citizenship,  that  he  was  '  born  again.' — If  these  teachers  of  the 
people  would  explain  tlie  matter  tluis,  they  would  find  themselves 
stript  of  their  strong  argument.  Proselytism  was  a  sudden  event. 
Any  change  of  a  religious  ritual  or  system,  so  far  as  it  is  publicly 
exhibited,  must  be  sudden.  So,  doubtless,  was  this  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian conversion.  But  the  other  part,  the  moral,  the  spiritiud  change, 
which,  no  question,  was  likewise  required,  instead  of  being  sudden, 
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was,  and  is,  and  forever  must  be,  the  slowest  of  all  processes.  The 
Roman  slave  could  be  freed  on  a  given  day — but  so  cannot  the  slave 
of  sin."     pp.  79—81. 

Now  for  the  argument.  First,  he  confesses  that  he  wishes  that 
these  modern  liglits  of  the  new  world  would  know  something  about 
languages,  too,  as  well  as  the  ancients  ;  or  else,  that  they  would  tell 
what  they  do  know.  Secondly,  he  tells  us  how  he  has  heard  these 
preachers  address  the  people  again  and  again.  Thirdly,  he  asserts 
that  they  seem  never  to  have  read  so  standard  a  writer  as  Lightfoot. 
Fourthly,  he  gives  us  an  opinion  upon  the  point  in  question,  de- 
rived, as  he  would  have  us  believe,  from  Lightfoot.  Fifthly,  he 
asserts  that  if  these  teachers  would  explain  the  matter  thus,  they 
would  find  themselves  stript  of  their  strong  argument.  Sixthly, 
ho  informs  us  that  proselytism  was  a  sudden  event,  and  that  any 
change  of  a  religious  system,  so  far  as  it  is  publicly  exhibited,  must 
be  sudden,  and  asserts  that  tJiis  part  of  the  Christian  conversion 
was  so.  •  Lastly,  he  asserts  that  the  other  part,  the  moral,  the  spir- 
itual change,  which,  no  question,  was  hkewise  required,  instead  of 
being  sudden,  was,  and  is,  and  forever  must  he,  the  slowest  of  all 
j)rocesses  ;  and  thus  begs  the  very  point  in  debate. 

Let  us  look  at  the  point  in  question.  j\Ian  is  a  free  agent,  and 
has  a  moral  character,  besides  his  intellect  and  social  aftections. 
Is  this  moral  character  originally,  and  before  changed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  entirely  depraved,  or  is  it  net?  If  it  is,  then,  as  we  have 
already  proved,  conversion  must  be  a  sudden  event,  but  sanctifica- 
tion  gradual.  Now,  has  our  author  touched  this  point.''  Not  at  all. 
He  has  attempted  to  tell  what  others  think,  and  have  said ;  but  is  the 
authority  of  names  all  his  argument  ?  He  has  asserted,  that  if  we 
would  explain  the  matter,  as  he  does,  according  to  his  views  of  the 
opinion  of  Lightfoot,  we  should  find  ourselves  stript  of  our  strong 
argument.  No  doubt ;  and  if  he  and  his  party  would  explain  the 
matter  in  our  way,  they  would  find  themselves  stript  of  their  strong 
argument.  And  still  farther,  if  assertions  are  proof,  then  our  au- 
thor's "final  assertion  has  settled  the  matter  forever.  And,  more- 
over, if  it  is  charitable  to  insinuate  that  the  advocates  of  revivals 
know  nothing  about  languages,  and  modest  to  arrogate  all  such 
knowledge  to  his  own  party,  then  our  author  is  peculiarly  distin- 
guished by  charity  and  modesty,  those  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
in  the  circle  of  L^nitarian  graces.  Also,  if  the  chief  object  of 
ministers  of  Christ  in  speaking  and  writing,  is  not  to  reason,  but  "to 
tell  what  they  do  know,"  then  no  one  can  complain  that  our  author 
has  not,  in  a  laudable  degree,  kept  this  object  in  view. 

But,  "as  our  author  seems  exceedingly  to  regret  that  he  cannot 
find  out  what  the  Orthodox  "  do  know,"  we  will  endeavor  to  state  a 
few  things  on  this  point  which  we  *'  do  know."  It  is  indeed  a  new 
charge  against  the  Orthodox,  that  theyvvill  not  "  tell  what  they  do 
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know."  Are  not  they  the  persons  who  are  so  positive  and  dogma- 
tizing, and  who  will  "tell  what  they  do  know,"  even  if  it  breaks  up 
parishes,  and  turns  the  world  upside  down  ?  But,  not  to  notice  a 
matter  so  trifling,  we  proceed  to  gratify  our  author,  by  stating  what 
we  do  know,  at  least,  on  certain  important  points. 

We  know,  then,  that  to  be  shackled  by  names  and  opinions,  is 
adverse  to  free  and  fair  inquiry :  and  even  if  Unitarians  choose  to 
wear  the  servile  yoke,  we  choose  to  think  and  reason  for  ourselves, 
with  no  authority  to  bind  our  consciences  but  that  of  God,  and 
no  guide  in  whom  w^e  implicitly  trust,  but  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  know,  also,  that  the  solution  proposed  by  the  author,  and 
taken,  as  he  says,  from  Lightfoot,  is  entirely  unsatisfactory,  and 
that  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  sustained,  either  by  Scripture  or 
philosophy. 

We  know,  either  that  our  author  himself  has  never  read  Light- 
foot,  or  that  he  did  not  understand  him,  or  that  he  has  wilfully  and 
inexcusably  misrejiresented  him  ;  for,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter, 
all  that  Lightfoot  says  on  John  iii.  3,  is  directly  against  our  au- 
thor's theory,  and  favors,  by  a  direct  and  fair  inference,  the  doc- 
trine of  instantaneous  conversion. 

We  know,  also,  that  the  idea  of  a  sudden  conversion  is  not  a 
modern  idea,  it  is  taught  fully  and  explicitly  in  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  We  know,  that  it  has  been  in  all  ages  a  direct 
inference  from  the  system' of  real  Christians,  for  this  is  in  all  ages 
the  same. 

We  know,  moreover,  that  there  were  revivals  of  religion  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  and  that  there  have  been  at  different  times 
ever  since,  and  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  revival  have 
been  at  all  times  the  same. 

And  finally,  we  know,  that  if  revivals  are  now  better  understood 
and  more  systematically  condncted  than  formerly,  it  is  because  the 
church  has  learned  wisdom  from  the  successive  attacks  of  her 
enemies,  and  because,  as  the  glory  of  the  latter  days  draws  near, 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  guiding  the  church  into  all  truth,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  a  full  and  triumphant  display  of  his  power  to  sanctify 
and  save  the  children  of  men. 

Another  thing  we  may  safely  suggest  for  our  author's  considera- 
tion, though  we  cannot  say  that  we  "  do  know"  it,  because  we  can- 
not decide  as  to  all  "  delicate  and  complicated  questions"  as  it 
regards  our  neighljor's  intellect,  any  more  than  as  it  regards  his 
"  heart."  Yet  though  we  do  not  know,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect, 
that  in  all  our  colleges  and  theological  seminaries,  and  among  all 
our  clergymen  who  have  been  liberally  educated,  there  are  at  least 
a  few  friends  of  revivals,  who,  as  well  as  our  traveller,  liave  read 
so  standard  a  theological  writer  as  Lightfoot;  not  that  we  would  by 
any  means  imply,  tluil  they  arc  so  well  skilled  in  languages  and 
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antiquity,  as  to  atitliorize  them  to  boast  of  it  in  puljlic,  or  to  insinu- 
ate thai  they  exceed  all  others  in  science. 

.  We  have  now  attended  to  our  author's  show  of  argument,  (for  of 
the  reality  there  is  none,)  at  least,  so  far  as  the  subject  of  conver- 
sion is  concerned,  which  is  at  the  basis  of  all  correct  views  of  a 
revival  of  religion.  Other  assertions  indeed  occur,  that  revivals, 
and  tiiat  sudden  conversions  are  irrational ;  but  they  arc  all  mere 
assertions.  Those  who  are  willing  to  be  influenced  by  names  and 
assertions,  those  who  are  too  timid  to  think  for  themselves,  those 
who  are  willing  and  desirous  to  beheve  that  Orthodoxy  is  of  course 
irrational  and  pernicious,  those  who  Avish  to  gratify  their  excited 
passions,  regardless  of  sound  argument,  and  cool  and  candid  in- 
(|uiry,  may  call  such  a  show  of  reasoning  logical  and  philosophical ; 
— to  all  such,  this  book,  we  cannot  doubt,  will  be,  in  the  words 
of  the  Christian  Examiner,  a  "  seasonable  gift  in  the  present 
agitated  state  of  the  community,  on  the  subject  of  religion." 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS.  • 

1.  Thr  Effects  of  Education  upon  a  Coimfrt/  Village.  An  Ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  Brighton  School  Fund  Corporation,  3Iarch 
30,  1828,  by  G.  W.  Bi.agden,  Pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Congrega- 
tional Society,  Brighton,  Mass.     pp.  25. 

A  few  years  since,  a  Society  was  formed  in  Brighton  to  raise  and 
manage  a  fund  for  "  the  establishment  and  improvement  of  a  Cla.s- 
sical  School,"  in  that  village.  The  Address  before  us  was  delivered 
in  behalf  of  this  Society.  The  subject  was  judiciously  selected, 
and,  the  Christian  and  the  patriot  do  not  need  to  be  told,  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  Mr.  Blagden  has  discussed  it  in  an  able  and 
interesting  manner.  His  style  is  perspicuous,  chaste  and  animated  ; 
his  illustrations  are  happily  chosen  ;  and  the  sentiment,  throughout 
the  Address,  correct. 

"It  is  a  law  of  providence,"  the  author  remarks  in  his  introduc- 
tion, "  as  well  as  of  the  Bible,  that  the  first  step  towards  wielding 
an  influence  over  others,  is,  to  take  care  of  ourselves;  and  the  best 
and  surest  way  of  causing  future  and  distant  circumstances  to  turn 
to  our  advantage,  is,  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  tliat  may  be  most  favor- 
able in  those  which  already  exist.  In  both  cases,  however,  man  is 
prone  to  forget  this ;  and  it  is  not  until  after  repeated  warnings, 
pressed  upon  his  mind  both  by  nature  and  by  revelation,  that  he  is 
disposed  to  retire  within  the  chambers  of  his  oun  bosom,  and  to 
use  all  that  may  be  most  favorable  in  the  circumstances  of  his  pres- 
ent situation,  in  order  to  become  extensively  and  permanently  use- 
ful, either  to.  others,  or  to  himself.  Whenever  he  is  persuaded  to 
do  this,  his  prospects  begin  to  change ; — he  becomes  more  humbled 
indeed  in  his  own  eyes,  but  far  more  exalted  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
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His  influence,  though  slow  and  silent  in  its  advancement,  gradually 
and  certainly  increases ;  until  he  begins  to  wonder  at  the  moral 
power  he  is  wielding,  and  is  surprised  to  find  himself  a  living  illustra- 
tion of  the  truth,  that  '  he  that  humbleth  himself  sliall  he  exalted.'  " 
So  it  is,  he  adds,  with  collective  bodies  of  men.  "  The  future  in- 
fluence and  prosperity  of  a  city  depends,  mainly,  upon  the  manner 
in  wliich  its  internal  regulations  are  conducted ;  upon  the  moral 
character  of  its  municipal  officers ;  upon  the  activity,  information, 
and  religious  practice  of  its  inhabitants."  "The  same  remarks 
may  be  applied  to  towns ;"  and  "  the  same  remarks  may  be  applied 
to  a. country  village."  "The  government  under  which  it  exists," 
and  "-the  circumstances,  natural  and  artificial,  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, doubtless  have  great  influence,  and  should  not  be  neg- 
lected in  order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  result"  in  forming  "  an 
opinion  concerning  the  future  scenes  of  prosperity  or  of  adversity 
awaiting  such  a  village."  "  But  these  are  minor  considerations, 
compared  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  here  we  are  to  look  for  the  great,  ultimate  causes,  which 
are  to  operate  on  its  future  destiny ;  because  it  is  here  that  we 
discover  the  manner  in  which  all  external  circumstances  will  prob- 
a,bly  affect  it.  If  the  internal  concerns  of  such  a  village  be  well 
regulated, — if  its  leading  men  are  men  of  moral  and  intellectual 
worth, — if  its  inhabitants  are  governed  by  correct  principles  of  con- 
duct ;  there  is  little  or  no  danger.  Cnxumstances,  however  dis- 
couraging, will  generally  bend  before  the  progress  of  moral  and 
intellectual  power.  But  if  the  case  be  otherwise, — if  the  leading 
men  and  the  inhabitants  generally,  be  degraded  in  character  and 
attainments,  the  place  will  never  rise ; — it  will  rapidly  decline.  No 
advantages  without,  however  great,  can  cheek  the  certain  progress 
of  decay  within. 

"  In  view  of  such  sentiments  as  these,"  Mr.  B.  justly  remarks, 
"  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  subject  of  high  satisfaction  to  any 
benevolent  man,  to  behold  a  village  endeavoring  to  regulate  its  in- 
ternal concerns  in  such  a  way  as  to  spread  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion amid  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants ;  for  this  comprehends  all 
that  internal  improvement,  of  the  necessity  of  which"  he  had  "just 
been  speaking." 

By  education,  Mr.  B.  is  careful  to  say,  he  "  would  be  distinctly 
understood  to  mean,  not  merely  the  cultivation  of  the  intel- 
lect, BUT  also  the  improvement  OF  THE  HEART."  The  effects 
of  "  spreading  the  advantages"  of  such  an  education  "  amid  all 
classes  of  the  inhabitants"  of  a  country  village,  are  illustrated  in 
the  following  particulars.  Such  an  education  "  teaches  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  village  to  nvail  themselves  of  their  present  natural  arlran- 
taffcs."  It  "  renders  them  domestic."  It  "cultivates  a  correct  taste 
in  their  pleasures."  It  "  regulates  their  conversation."  It  "creates 
in  the  village  a  just  standard  of  moral  character."  It  "  insures 
the.  accession  of  those  who  will  be  willing  to  lahor  for  its  benefit." 
It  "  imparts  jn.^t  views  of  responsibiliti/  concerning  the  infiiencc  that 
is  exerted  over  the  young  and  rising  generation."  It  "  preserves 
men    from   bigotry."     It   "  tends   to  Jiurify  the  government    under 
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which  the  villaojc  exists."  Each  of  these  heads,  as  treated  by  Mr. 
Blacrden,  is  rich  in  instruction.  We  have  room  only  for  a  few  ex- 
tracts,  which  are  fair  specimens  of  the  Address. 

In  the  ilhistration  of  the  effect  of  education  in  imparting  "just 
views  of  responsibility  concerning  the  influence  that  is  exerted  over 
the  young  and  rishig  generation,"  the  following  remarks  occur, 
which  we  could  earnestly  "  wish  might  be  deeply  and  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of  every  one  who  is  a  parent,  or  a  guardian, 
or  an  instructer  of  children,  or  who,  from  any  circumstances,  exerts 
an  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  young."  "  Man  is  the  child  of 
imitation.  We  copy  the  example  of  others,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
tomb;  and  the  sway  which  the  opinion  of  those  around  us  exerts 
over  bur  minds,  in  every  step  of  our  progress  through  this  life,  is 
v'ast  and  astonishing  to  one  who  has  ever  attended  to  its  influence, 
either  over  others,  or  over  himself  This  love  of  the  praise,  and 
consequent  fear  of  the  censure  of  our  fellow  men,  deters  us  prob- 
ably from  the  perpetration  of  many  a  crime,  and  the  practice  of 
many  a  virtue.  This  influence,  vast'  as  it  is,  even  over  the  charac- 
ter of  manhood,  is  peculiarly  great  in  its  power,  and  lasting  in  its 
effects-,  over  the  habit&  and  character  of  children. 

"A  child,  like  a  plant,  grows  up,  and  expands,  and  flourishes,  and 
blossoms,  and  bears  fruit,  accordingly  as  it  shall  be  guided,  and 
nourished,  and  pruned,  and  guarded,  by  those  to  whose  care  it  is 
submitted.  Its  little  eye  is  ever  open  to  behold,  and  its  ear  quick^ 
to  hear,  and  its  heart  ready  to  receive  the  impressions,  which  every 
act  and  word  of  those  who  are  around,  cannot  fail  to  make,  in  all 
that  they  perform  or  say  in  its  observing  presence.  I  venture  to  as- 
sert, that  there  is  not  one  in  this  assembly,  who,  if  he  will  reflect 
but  a  little  upon  his  past  existence,  cannot  recur  to  habits  which 
may  have  cost  him  many  a  tear,  and  which  originated  in  some 
casual  circumstance  of  childhood.  Some  thoughtless  act,  sanctioned 
by  the  praise  and  example  of  a  parent,  or  guardian,  or  instructer, 
may  lay  the  foundation  of  future  happiness  or  misery,  in  the  mind 
of  the  child  who  is  beholding  him  :  and  when  that  parent,  or  guar- 
dian, or  instructer,  shall  have  ceased  to  exist,  there  maybe  immortal 
minds  still  on  the  earth,  for  whose  actions  he  shall  be  at  least  partly 
accountable,  because  they  proceeded  from  principles  which  were  in- 
stilled by  his  example,  and  perhaps  nourished  by  his  care."  pp.  15, 16. 

"  Now  the  inhabitants  of  a  well  educated  village  do,  in  some  good 
degree,  feel  this  to  be  the  fact.  And,  in  a  proportionable  degree,  they 
will  bi  disposed  to  act  as  if  they  believed  it."  "The  leading  men  of 
such  a  village,  as  they  decide  from  time  to  time  vtpon  the  means  of 
promoting  the  public  weal,  will  have  an  eye,  also,  upon  the  public 
morals.  And  though  a  certain  plan  which  may  be  laid  before  them, 
might  possibly  open  a  larger  revenue  of  wealth  to  the  parents  of 
the  place  in  which  they  live,  they  will  not  fail  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion. How  will  it  probably  affect  the  morals  of  our  children  ?  Will 
it  present  to  them  no  vicious  examples  ?  Will  it  salute  their  cars 
with  no  pernicious  words  ?  Will  it  impress  upon  their  minds  no 
destroying  sentiments  1  These  will  be  motives  which  will  naturally 
sway  their  conduct,  and  control  all  their  decisions. 
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"  So  also  in  domestic  life,  the  parent  of  a  family,  in  a  village  like 
this,  will  have  an  eye  to  the  example  which  he  sets  before  his  chil- 
dren. He  niay,  for  instance,  feel,  as  he  lifts  the  cup  of  spirit  to 
his  lips,  that  he  indeed  has  moral  courage  sufficient  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  taking  too  deep  a  draught ; — that  his  reason  \\  ill  never 
be  drowned  in  the  flood  of  intemperance  :  but  when  he  beholds 
his  children  looking  at  him,  as  he  sips  the  welcome  draught ; — when 
he  reflects  also,  that,  ere  long,  they  too  may  justly  claim  the  privilege 
of  following  the  example  he  is  now  setting  them, — a  privilege  which 
he  never  can  justly  withhold,  after  he  has  constantly  enjoyed  it 
in  their  presence ; — when  he  reflects  on  these  things,  he  will  stop, 
as  he  raises  the  bowl  to  his  lips  ; — he  will  remember  that  he  is  a 
father  ; — he  will  think  of  the  temptations  to  which  his  babes  will  be 
necessarily  exposed,  in  this  world,  without  adding  to  them  those 
which  originate  in  his  own  example  ; — he  will  desist  from  the  grati- 
fication of  his  desire  ; — he  will  sacrifice  his  own  passions,  however 
strong,  upon  the  altar  of  his  children's  safety.  In  like  manner, 
when  he  speaks  before  his  little  ones,  of  those  whose  characters 
they  should  be  taught  to  reverence  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  -chaj- 
acter  of  their  daily  instructers, — although  he  may  discover  faults  in 
those  characters, — even  though  he  may  esteem  them  to  be  unworthy 
of  much  confidence, — even  though  he  may  be  disposed  to  remove 
them  from  stations  of  such  influence,  as  they  nov\'  occupy  ; — yet, 
when  he  reflects  upon  the  powerful  and  salutary  influence  which 
'they  exert,  even  with  all  their  comparative  demerit,  he  will  not  be 
disposed  to  lessen  the  degree  of  that  influence  over  his  children, 
by  speaking  before  them  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  lead  them,  not 
only  to  disrespect  their  characters,  but,  it  may  be,  the  character  of 
of  all  future  persons  who  shall  sustain  towards  them  the  same  re- 
sponsible relations. 

"  The  child  that  is  taught  by  the  language  of  its  parent  to  despise 
a  professing  Christian,  will,  probably,  never  get  over  the  impression 
thus  made  on  its  childhood,  during  the  lapse  of  its  future  existence, 
in  youth,  in  manhood,  and  in  age.  And  the  child  who  has  been 
accustomed  from  infancy,  to  hear  the  name  of  the  Lord  its  God 
taken  continually  in  vain,  will  probably  never  feel  a  due  reverence 
for  the  Almighty,  in  after  life  ;  if  it  does  not  itself  become  the  vic- 
tim of  that  example,  which  it  has  so  long  and  so  often  witnessed." 
pp.  17,  18. 

In  illustrating  tlte  position  that  such  a  village  as  he  describes, 
"  tends  to  purify  the  government  under  which  it  exists,"  Mr.  B.,  in 
the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  patriot  and  Christian,  calls  upon  his 
hearers  to  remember,  now,  and  forever,  (Oh  that  the  call  might  be 
heard  and  obeyed  by  every  descendant  of  the  Pilgrims,  by  every 
citizen  of  this  free  and  happy  country  !)  "Let  it  be  remembered, 
now,  and  forever,  that  this  government  and  these  privileges  origi- 
nated in  the  religion  and  education  of  our  pilgrim  fiithors.  7V/r?/ 
laid  the  foundation  upon  which  we  stand  ;  thri/  bequeathed  to  us  the 
privileges  we  enjoy  ; — thri/  devised  and  carried  into  effect  that  gov- 
ernment, under  the  shadow  of  which  we  are  so  happy  to  feel  that 
we   are   freemen.      Would   you  still   stand  upon  this    foundation  ? 
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Would  you  still  enjoy  these  privileges  ?  Would  you  still  live  and 
flourish  under  such  a  government?  Remember,  that  the  same 
Causes,  in  the  same  circumstances,  always  produce  the  same  effects. 
Our  lathers  taught  their  children  the  rudiments  of  a  pious  and  lib- 
eral education  ; — our  fathers  founded  schools  in  their  villages  ; — our 
fathers  kept  the  sabbaths,  and  reverenced  the  sanctuary,  of  their 
God  ; — our  fathers  acted  upon  the  high,  and  holy,  and  true  princi- 
ple,— a  principle  proved,  and  written  in  letters  of  human  blood  on 
every  page  in  the  long  history  of  man,  that  '  righteousness  exalteth 
a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.'  Our  fathers,  in  a 
word,  took  fast  hold  of  instruction ;  they  let  her  not  go ;  they  kejit 
her;  and  she  was  their  life.  Would  you  follow  their  example? — Do 
as  your  fathers  did.  '  Stand  ye  in  the  ways  and  see,  and  ask  for 
the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein.'  Would 
you  purify  a  poisoned  reservoir  of  water?  what  so  easy  as  to  cast 
your  antidote  into  the  fountain  which  supplies  it !  In  like  manner, 
if  you  would  purify  the  head  of  your  government,  spread  far  and 
wide  the  influence  of  education  among  your  villages.  Let  every 
parent  feel,  that  in  rearing  his  family,  he  is  preparing  a  part  of  the 
machinery  which  keeps  the  wheels  of  government  in  motion.  Let 
every  teacher  feel,  that  in  forming  the  first  bent  of  his  pupil's  mind, 
he  is  preparing  the  mind  of  a  freeman,  to  act  and  to  reason  for  his 
country's  welfare,  or  for  his  country's  destruction.  Let  these  things 
be  done,  and  our  government  shall  be  as  perpetual  as  the  globe  which 
wo  inhabit ;  and  increase  in  moral  and  in  natural  resources,  just  in 
proportion  to  the  advcuicement  of  the  human  intellect,  when  in  the 
best  possible  circumstances  to  act  with  freedom." — pp.  22,  23. 

Having  thus,  most' appropriately,  assumed  the  station,  "  not  merely 
of  an  inhabitant  and  a  well  wisher,"  of  the  village  in  wiiich  he  was 
speaking,  and  in  which  he  resides,  but  *'  of  a  Christian  patriot, 
looking  over  the  vast  expanse  of"  his  "  beloved  country  ; — enjoying, 
as  she  does,  all  the  fruition  of  past  achievement,  and  smiling,  as 
she  is,  in  all  the  brightness  of  future  anticipation,"  he  makes  the 
following  just  and  animated  appeal.  "  I  now  call  upon  you,  my 
friends,  to  contemplate  with  me,  this  glorious  spectacle.  Look  at 
what  our  common  country  no^y■is, — look  at  what  she  once  was, — 
look  at  what  she  may  be.  We  have  already  seen  the  cause  which 
nourished  her  childhood,  which  now  invigorates  her  youth,  which 
must  give  solidity  and  strength  to  her  maturity.  This  cause  is  to 
be  found  in  the  influence  of  a  moral  and  relicrious  education  ; — an 
education  confined,  not  merely  to  the  few  who  govern, — blessing, 
not  solely  tlie  wealthy  and  powerful, — entering,  not  only  her  popu- 
lous cities,  but  spreading  its  benign  and  ever  operating  influence, 
over  the  great  mass  of  the  community ;  regulating  the  minds  of  the 
high  and  low,  of  the  rich  and  poor  ;  taking  up  its  abode  in  tow'ns 
and  villages ;  leaving  not  one  member  of  the  body  politic,  however 
insignificant,  to  be  withered  by  the  palsy  of  moral  and  intellectual 
ignorance.  Thus,  keeping  up  the  Vvarm  pulsation  of  life  throughout 
the  mighty  system  ;  and  ])resenting"to  the  world,  at  this  moment,  the 
spectacle  of  a  strong  and  prosperous  people,  who  are  unshackled, 
without  being  generally  licentious;  and  powerful,  without  being 
overbearing. 
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"  Christian  patriot !  Would  you  preserve  this  noble  spectacle,  to 
be  transmitted,  unimpaired  and  unaltered,  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration I — Remember,  I  repeat  it,  remember,  that  the  same  causes,  in 
the  same  circumstances,  always  produce  the  same  effects.  Instead 
of  looking  away  from  yourself,  vainly  wishing  to  regulate  cir- 
cumstances which  you  cannot  reach  ; — retire  to  the  beloved  retreat 
of  your  native  village,  and  your  domestic  home.  There  form,  by  a 
religious  example,  the  character  of  your  neighbors,  as  far  as  your 
influence  shall  extend ; — there,  bring  up  your  children  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord ; — there  frown  upon  intemperance, 
and  encourage  industry,  and  reasonable  and  healthy  abstinence  ; — 
there  keep  the  Sabbath,  and  reverence  the  sanctuary  of  the  God  of 
your  pilgrim  fathers  ; — there  establish  with  your  substance  the  insti- 
tutions of  science,  morals  and  religion  ; — there,  permit  me  to  say, 
as  the  organ  of  the  body  I  have  this  evening  tiie  happiness  to  repre- 
sent,— there,  give,  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  with  an  expanded  soul, 
something  of  that  little  with  which  Providence  may  have  blessed 
you,  to  ensure  to  your  posterity  the  blessings  of  education.  Having 
done  this, — then  live  and  die  under  the  consoling  conviction,  that 
though  '  listening  senates'  never  '  hung  upon  your  tongue,' — 
though  the  fire  of  genius  never  flashed  in  your  eye, — though  the 
garland  of  literary  fame  never  adorned  your  brow; — still,  you  have 
not  lived  in  vain  ; — you  have  contributed  to  the  stability  of  your 
country; — you  have  added  brilliancy  to  her  glory,  as  surely  as  a 
drop  adds  to  the  magnificence  of  the  ocean,  or  a  beam  to  the  eflful- 
gence  of  the  god  of  day!"  pp.  2:3 — 25. 

We  cheerfully  add  our  commendation,  and  our  earnest  recom- 
mendation, of  the  Address,  to  those  of  the  several  journals  in  which 
it  has  been  already  noticed.  We  will  not  even  dissent  from  the 
expression,  in  one  of  them,  of  the  opinion  that  "it  should  be  imme- 
diately stereotyped  and  circulated  in  every  town  and  village  in  New 
England." 

2.  "  The  Unitarian  Advocate.  Edited  by  Rev.  Edmund  Q. 
Sewall  " 

This  periodical  was  commenced  in  Boston  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year.  Its  object  and  manner  are  perhaps  sufliciently 
indicated  by  its  Ititle,  and  by  the  name  of  its  editor.  It  is  devoted, 
almost  exclusively,  to  the  inculcation  and  defence  of  Unitarian — 
we  might  say  Humanitarian — theology.  The  number  for  April  has 
a  notice  of  the  first  number  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  particu- 
larly of  our  Introductory  article,  on  which  we  deem  it  suitable  to 
offer  a  few  remarks. 

Mr.  S.  complains  first  of  all,  that  the  Orthodox  represent  them- 
selves as  the  followers  of  the  Pilgrims,  "  the  proper  and  legitimate 
representatives  of  their  pilgrim  fathers."  But  what  ground  is  there 
for  complaint  on  this  subject?  What  is  it  to  be  a  follower  of  the 
Pilgrims?  It  is  doubtless  to  imitate  them.  It  is  to  adopt  essentially 
their  system  of  faith,  and  the  ecclesiastical  order  which  they  es- 
tablished. And  to  depart  from  this  system  of  faith  and  order,  and 
introduce  a  religion  which  thry  abhorred,  is  to  forfeit  the  honorable 
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distinction  ol' being  their  followers.  Who,  then,  are  the  followers  of 
the  Piltrriins,  and  who  are  not  I  Who  are  laboring  to  defend  and 
promote  essentially  those  views  of  religion,  in  the  faith  of  which  they 
lived  and  died ;  and  who  have  utterly  discarded  these  views,  and 
are  laboring  to  banish  them  from  the  enrth  ?  Wlio  are  clinging  to 
those  churches  which  the  Pilgrims  established  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives,  and  with  tlie  price  of  their  blood  ;  and  who  are  endeavoring 
to  dostroy^the  independent  existence  of  these  churches,  and  break 
down  the  distinction  between  them  and  the  world?  In  a  word,  who 
are  the  legitimate  followers  of  the  Pilgrims?  Let  the  religious  world 
decide. 

Mr.  S.  supposes,  "that  the  Pilgrims  came  to  this  fair  land,  not 
that  they  might  be  Calvinists,  but  that  theymight  be  freemen.  They 
sought  an  asylum  for  their  consciences,  and  not  for  their  creeds." 
But  u'hy  this  frivolous,  ridiculous  distinction?  Could  they  have  found 
an  asylum  in  the  old  world  for  their  creeds,  would  they  not  also  for 
their  consciences  1  For,  what  did  their  consciences  require  on  the 
score  of  religion,  but  that  they  might  enjoy,  unmolested,  their  own. 
faith  and  forms  of  worshin,  or,  in  other  words,  their  own  creeds  ? 

Says  i\fr.  S.  again,  ".The  s;iirit  of  civil  and  religious  libcrtij  was 
the  spirit  which  inspired  our  fathers."  Unitarians  can  talk  fluently 
on  this  subject,  ju<.i  as  present  ronvenienrc  dictates.  At  one  time, 
"the  Pilgrims  were  the  devoted  friends  and  patrons  of  liberty.  The 
spirit  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  is  the  very  spirit  which  inspired 
them."  But  at  another  time,  when  the  faith  of  these  devoted  Pil- 
grims is  to  be  discredited,  and  the  churches  which  they  established 
are  to  be  broken  down,  the  tone  is  suddenly  and  totally  changed. 
"  Our  ancestors  were  only  half  converted  to  free  principles.  They 
had  no  just  ideas  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  As  soon  as  they  were 
quietly  settled  in  this  country,  they  adopted  principles  as  despotic 
as  those  of  the  church  of  Rome."" 

In  our  Introductory  article,  we  observed  respecting  the  Panoplisf, 
"  It  rendered  incalculable  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  by  com- 
pelling Unitarians  to  leave  the  concealment  by  which  they  had  so 
long  been  graining  influence,  and  in  which  lay  the  far  greater  pro- 
portion of  their  strength."  Mr.  S.  complains  that  this  charge  of 
concealment  is  again  urged,  and  persists  in  denying  it.  "  The  charge," 
says  he,  "is  utterly  false.  There  was  no  such  concealment."  But, 
with  marvellous  consistency,  in  less  than  half  a  page,  he  admits  ihe 
fact!  For  he  says  that  Unitarian  ministers,  at  the  period  in  question, 
"di/l  not  preach  on  controverted  topics.  They  preachedwhat  Unita- 
rians now  preach,  save  only  that  they  touched  not  disputed  doctrines." 
What  is  this  but  a  full  admission  of  the  charge  of  concealment? 
Unitarian  ministers  at  the  period  referred  to,  did  not  publicly  make 
their  people  acquainted  with  their  sentiments.  They  did  not  believe 
in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  they  did  not  believe  in  entire  moral  de- 
pravity, in  rewoneration,  in  the  atonement,  in  justification  by  faith, 
.in  the  perseverance  of  saints,  in  future  eternal  punishment;,  but 

*  Sp«  a  Pamplilet  entitled  "Tlie  Recent  Attempt  to  defeat  the  Constitutional  Provi- 
sions in  favor  of  Reiig-ious  Freedom  &c.  by  a  Laj-man,"  a  work  recommended  by  the 
editor  of  tijc  Unitarian  Advocate  as  descnin'r  an  ""  cr/cftsiiT  circitlfilioii.'' 
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their  sentiments  on  these  most  important  subjects,  as  Mr.  S.  allows, 
they' thought  it  prudent  in  their  preaching  to  conceal.  "  They  did 
not  preach  on  controverted  topics." 

Still  it  is  insisted,  "  there  was  no  concealment."  We  must  be 
permitted  to  refresh  the  memory  of  Mr.  S.,  by  quoting  some  of  the 
evidence  on  which  this  charge  of  concealment  almost  thirteen  years 
ago,  was  made;  premising  that  our  witnesses  are  all  of  them  zealous 
Unitarians.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Freeman  of  Boston,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Lindsey,  written,  as  it  would  seem,  in  1796  or  1797,  says,  "  I  am 
acquainted  with  a  number  of  ministers,  who  avow  and  publicly  teach 
the  Unitarian  doctrine.  There  are  otliers  7nove  cautious,  who  con- 
tent themselves  with  leading  their  hearers,  by  a  course  of  rational 
but  prudent  sermons,  gradually  and  insensibly  to  embrace  it."  Wil- 
liam Wells,  Esq.  of  Boston,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Belsham,  dated  March 
21,  1812,  says,  "  With  retrard  to  the  progress  of  Unitarianism,  I 
have  little  to  say.  Its  tenets  have  spread  very  extensively  in  New- 
England,  but  I  believe  that  there  is  only  one  church  professedly 
Unitarian."  "  Most  of  our  Boston  clergy  and  respectable  laymen 
are  Unitarian."  "  At  the  same  time,  the  controversy  is  seldom  or 
never  introduced  into  the  pulpit."  In  commenting  on  another  letter 
from  this  country,  Mr.  Belsham  attempts  an  apology  for  the  con- 
cealment practised  by  the  Unitarian  clergy  of  Boston,  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  "Can  it  be  reasonably  expected  of  a  body  of  clergy, 
nursed  in  the  lap  of  ease  and  affluence,  and  placed  in  a  station  of 
such  high  secular  consideration  and  comfort  as  that  of  the  ministers 
of  Boston,  that  they  sould  come  forward,  and  by  an  open  profession 
of  vnpopular  trutJi,  voluntarily  risk  the  loss  of  all  their  temporal 
dignity  and  comfort,  and  incur  the  contempt  and  enmity  of  many, 
who  are  now  their wEt'rmest  admirers  and  friends?"  "Who  \\W\ 
venture  to  say  of  himself,  that,  his  virtue  would  be  equal  to  the 
trial?"* 

If  the  evidence  here  adduced  in  support  of  the  charge  in  question 
— a  charge  which  Mr.  S.,  though  he  virtually  admits  the  truth  of  it, 
still  declares  to  be  "  utterly  false,"  shall  be  thought  insufficient,  we 
have  much  more  evidence  in  reserve.  Says  the  lamented  Dr.  Wor- 
cester, in  his  first  letter  to  Dr.  Channing,  "  Hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  times  have  I  heard  it  [the  fact  of  concealment]  uttered  from 
various  quarters,  and  with  various  expressions  of  approbation  and 
disapprobation  ;  and  never  in  any  debate  or  conversation,  as  I  recol- 
lect, have  I  heard  the  truth  of  it  denied,  or  called  in  question."  He 
farther  mentions  a  sermon,  which  he  heard  at  an  ordination  in  Bos-- 
ton,  a  few  months  previous  to  his  writing,  "  in  which  the  preacher, 
[a  Unitarian]  very  distinctly,  and  \fi\h  considerable  amplification, 
held  forth  that,  though  in  some  places  it  might  be  well,  and 
'  contribute  to  the  faith  and  virtue  of  the  people,'  for'  a  minister 
openly  and  pi f duly  to  declare  his  sentiments,  yet  in  other  places  it 
ivould  not  be  prudent  or  proper."  p.  17.  "I  can  remember  the  time," 
said  a  writer  in  the  Christian  Examiner  for  M,;irch  and  Ajjril  1826,  _ 
whose  authority  no  Unitarian  will  dispute,  "I  can  remember  the  time, 

*  For  the  iM-ccciling  authorities,  see  the  History  of  American  Unitarianism,  publislicd 

in  vnr-). 
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and  I  am  not  old,  when,  though  Boston  was  full  of  Unitarian  senti- 
ment and  feeling,  there  was  no  open  profession  of  it.  yl  dead  si/cnce 
teas  maintainvd  in  the  pulpit  on  doctrinal  s;,'ltj'cts,  a  silence,  ichich 
was  not  disturbed  bi/  the  press."  And  yet  Mr.  S.  says,  "There  was 
no  concealment"  I ! 

The  editor  next  complains,  that  we  charge  Unitarians  with  miS' 
represent ini>-  our  sentiments.  And  he  replies,  "  Having,  for  some 
years,  habitually  consulted  every  Orthodox  publication  wliich  was 
thrown  in  our  way,  we  confess  we  see  no  difference  between  what 
tkei/  saij,  and  wha,t  Unitarians  have  saidj  is  Orthodoxy.  The  very 
creed  inserted  in  this  '  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,'  expresses  precisely 
what  we  find  represented  in  works  on  the  opposite  side." — It  may  not 
be  known  to  all  our  readers,  that  this  same  Mr.  S.  once  published  a 
sermon  on  deprariti/,  in  which  he  represents  the  believers  in  that  doc- 
trine as  holding  and  teachino;,  that  God  "  has  sent  us  into  life  with  our 
souls  in  such  a  state,  that  we  a.Te  utterly  incapable  of  the  very  purpose 
for  which  alone  we  have  souls;"  p.  21 ; — that  he  "  has  made  us  with 
a  nature  which  is  incapable  of  goodness,  and  then  inflicts  endless 
torments  on  us  for  not  being  good ;"  p.  28  ; — that,  "having  given  us 
a  nature  entirely  corrupt,  ?/?rrt/)G6/e  of  good,  and  prone  to  all  evil, 
God  placed  us  in  this  world  with  a  command  to  do  what  he  knows 
we  cannot  do,  and  then  condemns  us  to  eternal  wo  for  doing  that 
which  he  knows  we  cannot  help  doing  ;"  p.  27  ; — that  God  has  "  sent 
us,  helpless  and  abandoned,  into  a  waste  howling  wilderness,  with 
no  capaciti/  to  do  good,  and  condemned  us  to  woes  eternal  for  doing 
evil  ;"  p.  42; — that  "we  sinned  sixty  centuries  before  we  began  to 
live,"  and  "  ewe  guilt >/  of  that  v/hich,  but  for  history,  we  never 
should  have  known  ;"  p.  22  ; — that  "  we  came  into  life  with  a  fixed 
character,  and  are,  at  the  first,  decidedly,  entirely,  and  for  aught  we 
can  do,  incurably  wicked ;" — that  "  we  deserve  hell  as  soon  as  we 
are  born,  and  can  never  deserve  more  ;" — that  "  our  doom  is  decided 
at  the  outset,  and  cannot  be  the  consequence  of  a  trial  ivhich  it  pre- 
cedes ;"  p.  29 ', — that  "  we  can  lose  nothing'^  in  our  state  of  trial, 
"  since  all  was  lost  at  the  begining;  and  can  gain  nothing,  since  all 
we  do  prior  to  regeneration  is  done  in  vain ;" — that  "  we  are  not  made 
worse  bxj  neglect  of  morcd  means,  for  it  is  impossible  to  be  more  than 
totally  depraved  ;  and  are  not  improved  by  the  use  of  them,  for  that 
would  detract  from  the  sovereignty  of  divine  grace,  to  which,  as 
the  sole  unaided  cause,  all  change  for  the  better  is  attributed  ;"  p.  30  ; 
— that  "  the  judgment  is  cdready  completed,  when  we  begin  the  race 
of  life,  and  cannot  be  reversed  by  all  we  may  perforin."  p.  34. 

In  language  such  as  this,  Mr.  S.,  in  his  sermon,  represents  the 
doctrine  of  deprwity,  as  held  by  the  Orthodox.  Yet  he  assures  us 
after  having  "  habitually  consulted,  for  some  years,  every  Orthodox 
publication  which  was  tlirown  in  his  way,"  that  there  is  "  no  dijfcr- 
encc  between  what  the  Orthodox  say,  and  why.t  Unitarians  have  said^ 
IS  Orthodoxy."  Where  then,  we  must  be  allowed  very  seriously 
to  ask  the  gentleman, — where  have  the  Orthodox  of  New  England, 
with  whom  you  are  conversant,  and  whose  publications  for  some  of 
the  last  years  you  have  read,  represented  the  doctrine  of  depravity  as 
you  have  represented  it  in  your  sermon  ?     Where  ?    Point  us  to  the 
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volume  and  page.  You  say,  "  the  very  creed  inserted  in  this  '  Spirit 
of  the  Pilgrims'  expresses  precisely  what  we  find  represented  in 
works  on  the  opposite  side."  In  what  article  of  our  creed,  then,  is 
the  doctrine  of  depravity  represented  as  you  have  represented  it?  Be 
pleased  to  make  good  your  allegation  by  quoting  our  very  words,  to 
which  you  refer.  When  you  have  done  this,  we  shall  cheerfully 
acquit  you  of  the  charge  of  misrepresentation  in  respect  to  this 
particular  subject.  And  when  you  have  done  this,  you  will  stand 
acquitted  before  the  public  of  another  and  a  more  serious  charge,  that 
of  denying  the  fact  of  misrepresentation,  when,  as  we  say,  it  exists; 
and  when  the  existence  of  it  is  palpable  and  open  to  the  view  of  all. 

Mr.  S.  observes  further,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  Unitarians 
generally,  "  We  have,  one  and  all,  been  ready  and  happy  to  acknow- 
ledge Calvinists  as  Christians,  on  the  ground  of  a  Christian  character 
merely.  While  they  would,  we  were  in  tiie  habit  of  interchanging 
ministerial  labors."  Mr.  S.  had  forgotten,  perhaps,  when  he  wrote 
this,  that  a  long  and  labored  Unitarian  sermon  has  of  late  been 
published,  and  received  with  approbation  by  the  whole  fraternity, 
the  object  of  whioh  is,  to  prove  that  Calvinists  are  guilty  of  denying 
the  Lord  Jesus.  What  sort  of  Christians,  we  ask,  are  those,  who 
persist  in  "denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them"?  And  what  sort 
of  Christians,  we  ask  further,  are  those  who,  "  while  they  woidd, 
were  in  the  habit  of  interchanging  ministerial  labors"  with  these 
deniers  of  their  Lord  ? 

Mr.  S.  charges  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  with  "  openly  assert- 
ing of  Unitarians  that  they  do,  as  far  as  they  dare,  deny  the  divine 
authority  of  the  sacred  Scriptures."  "We  might  require  him  to 
name  the  page  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  where  this  asser- 
tion, in  so  many  words,  is  made.  But  waivisg  this,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  press  a  few  inquiries,  the  proper  answers  to  which  will  go 
not  a  little  way  towards  justifying  the  assertion,  if  it  were  made. 
We  ask  then,  whether  what  is  called  "an  Improved  Version  of  the 
New  Testament"  has  not  been  extolled  by  Unitarians -in  this  country 
as  "  a  version  far  more  faithful,  more  correct,  and  more  iiitclligible, 
than  that  in  common  use  ;"*  and  whether  this  version  does  not  reject 
whole  chapters  of  the  New  Testament,  against  the  authority  of  all  the 
manuscripts  and  versions  extant?  We  ask,  whether  "  Le  Clerc  on 
Inspiration"  has  not  been  published  and  highly  praised  by  American 
Unitarians, — a  work  which  expressly  denies  the  inspiration  of  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  sacred  volume  ?  We  ask,  whether  Mr. 
Yates,  whose  authority  we  have  never  heard  disputed,  does  not  re- 
present "  the  i)lcnary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  as  one  of  those 
questions,  upon  which  Unitarians  are  divided  in  opiitnn  ?"t  We  ask, 
whether  a  writer  in  the  Christian  Examiner  for  Jan.  and  Feb.  1826 
does  not  represent  "  the  sacred  documents  of  our  faith  as  prepared 
for  temporary  use,  and  filled  with  subjects  of  local  interests  or  popu- 
lar accommodation;" — whether  he  does  not  represent  "the  scheme 
of  preparation  which  led  the  way  to  Christianity"  (meaning  the  Old 
Testament)  "as  for  the  most  part  but  dimly  discerned,  and  unsatis- 

^  See  General  Repository,  vol.  iv.  t  Vindication  of  I'iiitarianism,  p.  19. 
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factori/,  rvni  in  rrhaf  i.<  phiinh/  (o  be  perceived ;  mixed  witli  tlic  doiihf- 
J'li/nrss  (if  old  fioditiuns,  and  witli  systems  o(  superannuated  errors;" 
— and  whether  he  does  not  characterise  tlie  instructions  of  Jesus,  as 
a  "cautious  and  half-veiled  tear/iimr"  f  We  ask,  whether  the  Chris- 
tian Retrister,  for  Nov.  4,  18:2(5,  does  not  contain  an  article  expressly 
(juestioning,  if  not  ridiculing,  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  whether  a  writer  in  the  same  paper  for  Aug.  12,  1826,  in 
commenting  upon  Col.  i.  1(5,  17,  does  not  affirm,  that  "no  resemhlanee, 
of  words  is  alone  adequate  to  support  the  opinion,  that  what  is  here 
said  of  Christ  is  precisely  that  wliich  is  affirmed  of  Jehovah  in  the 
Old  Testament;"  or,  which  is  the  same,  that  words  cannot  express  the 
sentiment  that  Christ  is  what  the  apo.stle  declares  him  to  be,  the 
universal  Creator  1*  Should  these  inquiries  fad  to  satisfy  Mr.  S.  as 
to  the  estimation  in  which  Unitarians  hold  the  inspired  writings, 
we  shall  be  happy  to  press  some  further  questions,  the  next  time  we 
have  the  honor  of  counnunicating  with  him  on  this  most  interesting 
subject. 

We  have  not  noticed  all  the  topics  adverted  to  in  the  article  be- 
fore us ;  but  enough  probably  to  satisfy  our  readers  as  to  its 
character,  and  the  general  character  of  the  work  which  contains  it. 

i\Ir.  S.  laments,  in  conclusion,  that  "  a  hostile  spirit  should  be  so 
unweariedly  fostered   in  this  community."     And   he  asks,   "  What 
would  the  Orthodox  have  ?     Must  we  give  up  our  faith  ?"     If  we 
may  be  allowed  to  speak  in  the  name  of  our  brethren,  we  have  no 
hesitation    in  replying.     We  wish  you   to  see,   and  abandon,   those 
errors,  the  influence  of  which,  we  must  seriously  believe,  is  hazard- 
ous, if  not  fatal,  to  the  soul.     You  are  mistaken  if  you  think  we  are 
angry  with  you,  and  you  do  us  great  injustice  in  branding  our  efforts 
to  promote  and  defend  our  own  views  of  religion,  and  consequently 
to  refute  yours,  with  the  name   of  persecution.     Most  gladly  would 
we  take  you   by  the  hand,    and  go   with   you   to  the   foot   of  the 
cross,  and  with  you  rest  our   hopes  of  heaven  there.     Most  gladly 
would  we  unite  with  you  in   labors  and  sacrifices  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Him,  who.  was  the  "  Child  born,"  and  the   "  Son  given  ;" 
upon   whose   shoulder  the  government  is  laid  ;  and  whose  "  name 
is  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the   mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father, 
the  Prince  of  peace."     But,  in  your  attempts  to  spread  a  system  of 
religion,  which  we  are  confident  degrades  this  divine  Saviour,  and 
detracts  infinitely  from  the  honors  due  to  his  name,  we  can  never 
imitc.     We  can  never  cease  to  exert  the  faculties  and  the  influence, 
with  which  the  God  of  grace  has  been  pleased  to  bless  us,  on  the 
opposite  side.     We  do  not  impeach  your  sincerity  altogether  ;    we 
do  not  doubt  that  you  think  you  are  in  the  right  way  :  but  this  does 
not  prove  you  eitlier  correct  or  safe  ;  For  "  there  is  a  way  which 
secmeth  right  unto  a  man,  hut  the  end  thereof  are  the  ways  of  death." 

*  The  Christian  Register,  in  1026,  was  publislicd  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 
VOL.  I.  42 
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SELECTION. 

The  following  article  was  read  as  a  public  exercise  at  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Theological  Institution  at  Andover,  in  1827,  by  one 
of  the  Senior  Class  of  that  year  ;  and  was  first  published  in  the 
Christian  Spectator  for  May,  of  the  present  year. 

John  Calvin,  the  celebrated  reformer,  was  born  at  Noyon,  a  city 
of  France,  on  the  10th  July,  1509.  At  an  early  age,  he  gave  indica- 
tions of  distinguished  intellectual  endowments ;  and,  through  all  the 
stages  of  his  education,  made  very  rapid  progress  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  As  he  exhibited  in  his  whole  deportment  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  piety  and  moral  virtue,  he  was  early  devoted  by  his 
parents  to  the  service  of  the  Catholic  church.  But  his  almost  in- 
tuitive apprehension  of  the  corruptions  and  errors  of  that  church, 
soon  led  him  to  renounce  the  tonsure  for  the  study  of  the  civil  law. 
Light  was  now  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  world,  after  a  night  of 
centuries.  In  Germany,  the  intrepid  Luther  had  commenced  his  at- 
tack upon  the  prescriptive  and  exorbitant  claims  of  the  papal  power. 
In  Switzerland,  France,  and  England,  a  few  undaunted  souls  had 
arisen  and  resolutely  espoused  the  cause  of  religious  truth  and  free- 
dom. At  this  important  crisis  in  the  most  valuable  interests  of  men, 
the  enlightened  and  efficient  mind  of  Calvin  did  not  sleep.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  having  become  firmly  established  in  those  views 
of  religion  now  embodied  in  his  Institutes,  he  renounced  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  interests  of 
the  Protestant  cause.  Calvin  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  act  at  the 
time  and  in  the  scenes  he  did.  Luther  had  gone  before.  Possessed 
of  a  harsh  and  impetuous  temperament — a  reckless  energy  of  soul, 
he  convulsed,  agitated,  roused  the  sleeping  elements  of  society — 
stirred  up  the  public  mind  to  active  and  independent  investigation. 
Hence,  when  Calvin  came  upon  the  stage,  the  whole  mass  of  intel- 
lect about  him  was  in  a  state  of  bold  inquiry,  of  perilous  agitation. 
An  impulse  had  been  given  to  society  :  it  required  the  hand  of  a 
master  to  regulate  the  motion.  The  storm  had  been  raised  :  some 
presiding  energy  was  needed  to  control  its  rage,  or  it  would  have 
spread  over  the  dearest  interests  of  men  entire  and  unlimited  deso- 
lation. Calvin  was  the  man  for  this  delicate  and  difficult  task.  God 
raised  him  up  for  the  work.  He  was  calm,  intellectual,  collected.  He 
had  outstripped  the  world  in  the  discovery  and  developement  of  truth. 
As  an  expositor  of  the  Scriptures,  he  was  sober,  spiritual,  penetrat- 
ing. As  a  theologian,  he  stands  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  those 
of  any  age  or  country.  His  Institutes,  composed  in  his  youth,  amidst 
a  pressure  of  duties  and  the  rage  and  turbulence  of  the  times,  invin- 
cible against  every  species  of  assault,  give  him  indisputably  this 
pre-eminence.  As  a  civilian,  even  though  the  law  was  a  subject  of 
subordinate  attention,  he  had  few  equals  among  his  contemporaries. 
In  short,  he  exhibited,  in  strong  and  decided  developement,  all  those 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  which  marked  him  out  for  one  who 
was  competent  to  guide  the  opinions,  and  control  the  commotions,  of 
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iiKiuiring  and  agitated  nations.  Through  the  most  trying  and  hazar- 
dous period  of  the  Reformation,  he  exhibited,  invariably,  a  wisdom 
in  counsel,  a  prudence  of  zeal,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  decision  and 
intrepidity  of  character,  which  were  truly  astonishing.  Nothing 
could  for  a  moment  deter  him  from  a  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  ; 
nothing  detrude  him  from  the  path  of  rectitude.  When  the  very 
foundations  of  the  world  seemed  to  be  shaking,  he  stood  erect  and 
firm,  the  pillar  of  the  truth.  He  took  his  stand  between  two  of  the 
most  powerful  kingdoms  of  the  age,  resisted  and  assailed  alternately 
the  whole  force  of  the  papal  domination — maintained  the  cause  of 
truth  and  of  God  against  the  intriguing  Charles  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  courtly  and  bigotted  Francis  on  the  other.  The  pen  was 
his  most  effectual  weapon ;  and  this  was  beyond  the  restriction  or 
refutation  of  his  royal  antagonists.  Indeed,  on  the  arena  of  theolo- 
gical controversy,  he  was  absolutely  unconquerable  by  any  power  or 
combination  of  powers,  which  his  numerous  opponents  could  bring 
against  him.  He  not  only  refuted  and  repressed  the  various  errors 
which  sprang  up  so  abundantly  in  consequence  of  the  commotion  of 
the  times,  and  which  threatened  to  defeat  all  the  efforts  which  were 
making  for  the  moral  illumination  of  the  world ;  but  the  publication 
of  the  Institutes  contributed,  to  a  wonderful  degree,  to  give  unity  of 
religious  belief  to  the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  and,  of  course,  to 
marshal  the  strength,  and  combine  and  give  success  to  the  efforts, 
of  all  contenders  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

But  time  will  not  allow  me  to  give  anything  like  a  detail  of  the 
excellencies  of  this  illustrious  reformer's  character,  or  of  the  inval- 
uable services  which  he  has  rendered  to  society.  He  was  a  great 
and  good  man.  To  the  full  import  of  the  phrase,  he  may  be  styled 
a  benefactor  of  the  world.  Most  intensely  and  effectually  too,  did 
he  labor  for  the  highest  temporal  and  especially  for  the  eternal  in- 
terests of  his  fellow  men.  He  evidently  brought  to  the  great  enter- 
prize  of  the  age  a  larger  amount  of  moral  and  intellectual  power 
than  did  any  other  of  the  reformers.  Even  the  cautious  Scaliger 
pronounces  him  the  most  exalted  character  that  has  appeared  since 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  the  most  learn- 
ed man  in  Europe.  And  the  immediate  influence  of  his  invincible 
mind  is  still  deeply  felt  through  the  masterly  productions  of  his  pen, 
and  will  continue  to  be  felt  in  the  advancement  of  the  pure  interests 
of  the  church,  until  the  complete  triumph  of  her  principles. 

But  notwithstanding  the  noble  virtues  of  Calvin's  character,  and 
the  imperishable  benefits  which  he  has  conferred  upon  the  world, 
perhaps  there  never  has  been  the  man  whose  name  has  been  the 
object  of  so  frequent  and  so  gross  slanderous  imputations  as  his. 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  infidel  and  believer,  have  often  most  cor- 
dially united  in  their  endeavors  to  obscure  the  reputation  of  this 
illustrious  man.  Indeed,  Calvin  and  Calvinism  are  sounds  at  which 
many  stand  aghast  with  a  species  of  consternation,  as  expressions 
which  import  something  unutterably  barbarous  and  horrible.  And 
it  often  happens  that  those  who  are  the  warmest  in  their  hatred  of 
of  him,  and  most  plentiful  in  their  reproaches,  have  never  read  a 
£iingle  line  of  his  writings,  and  know  scarcely  a  fact  of  his  life.     Noh- 
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wliy  it  is  that  Calvin  has  been  singled  out  from  the  rest  of  the  re- 
i'urmers,  as  a  mark  for  the  poisoned  shaft  of  obloquy,  is  very  strange, 
not  to  say  altogether  unaccountable..  He  was  plainly  in  advance  of 
his  cotemporaries  in  all  those  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  wliich 
conspire  to  form  a  lovely  and  digniticd  character.  True,  he  had 
some  of  the  harsh  features,  the  irritable  and  impetuous  temperament, 
and  inflexible  spirit,  of  the  times.  Well  for  the  world  that  he  had. 
How  could  he  have  done  the  work  assigned  him,  without  .some  of 
these  severe  ingredients  in  his  constitution  ?  Where  everytliing 
around  combined  to  crush  him  down,  or  thrust  him  from  his  course, 
how  could  he  have  stood  erect  and  undaunted  fur  the  truth,  without 
something  unbending  and  invincible  in  his  principles  and  feelings! 

Calvin  deserves  the  thanks,  and  not  the  curses,  of  posterity.  He 
was  ardently  esteemed  by  all  the  good  of  his  own  time  ;  and  he  has 
since  been,  is  now,  and  will  continue  to  be,  esteemed,  so  long  as  higli 
moral  excellence  and  the  stern  majesty  of  virtue  shall,  to  any  extent, 
be  objects  of  human  approbation.  G.  S. 


MISCELLANEOUS    DEPARTMEIVT. 


THE    REFORMATION    IN    ITALY. 

It  is  not,  wc  believe,  generally  known,  tliat  the  Reformation  of  Luther  and 
Calvin  extended  into  Italy,  and  even  into  the  States  of  the  Church.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  will  therefore  communicate,  to  some  of  our  readers,  information 
not  before  possessed,  and  will,  we  think,  be  interesting  to  all.  They  arc  from  a 
Review,  in  the  seventy  third  number  of  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  of  a 
History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression  of  t/ie  Ri formation  in,  Itali/,  in  the  six- 
teenth centur'i  ;  including  a  Sketch  of  the  Ilistorij  of  the  Refonnatiun  in  the 
Grisons,  by  Thomas  M'Crie,  D.  D.;  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1827. 

From  the  time  wlien  Christianity  was  first  planted,  tliere  has  ever  been  in 
existence  a  body  of  men,  obscure,  perhaps,  as  the  seven  thousand  in  Israel,  to 
whom  the  name  of  the  true  church  more  especially  belonged  ;  and  who,  amidst 
the  corruptions,  the  discouragements,  and  the  dangers,  of  a  world  with  which 
they  had  but  little  in  common,  and  whicji  was  n(jt  worthy  of  them,  pursued 
their  pure  course  in  privacy.  It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  get  with  accuracy  at 
the  state  of  religious  opinion,  where  it  differed  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
before  the  Reformation.  Then  it  was  that  the  strings  of  the  tongue  were 
thoroughly  loosed,  and  many  sentiments,  which,  though  in  being,  had  lu-en 
nearly  without  witness,  first  found  a  free  utterance.  It  would  be  contrary  to  all 
experience,  to  believe  that  such  a  revolution  in  the  world  as  Luther  cffccled, 
could  have  been  wrought  by  one  private  individual,  without  the  aid  of  powerful 
predisposing  causes.  It  is  not  usual  with  men,  who  are  more  than  half  a 
century  in  advance  of  their  generation,  to  make  any  great  and  permnnent 
change  in  its  character.  I,\ither  happened  to  be  tlie  first  to  put  the  world  into 
the  waters,  after  the  angel  luui  suHicicntly  troubled  them.  liut  some  hundred 
years  before  the  reformer  was  born,  (])erhaps,  in  one  instance,  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity,)  there  had  been  connnunities  of  men  to  be  found,  in  the 
south  of  France,  in  Fngland,in  tlus  valleys  of  tlie  Al))s,  in  Calabria,  in  Bohemia, 
perhaps  in  Spain  itself,  who  held  doctrines  essentially  (he  same  as  those 
afterwards  estiililished  at  the  Reformation,  and  by  means  of  whom  the  leaven 
could  not  fail  to  be  propagated  in  sojuc  degree  throughout  Europe. 
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VV'icklifle  has  boon  usually  allowed  to  have  heen  the  forerunner  of  IIuss,  ami 
IIuss  of  Luther;  but  even  \Vickliffe  seems  to  have  been  but  the  avowed  repre- 
sentative of  a  verv  lariri;  portion  of  his  coiintrynien.  and  the  organ  by  whieli 
tiiey  spoke  sentiments  hitherto  suppressed,  Ihrouirh  dread  of  eonsequences.  He 
neitlier  Ijelievcd  in  the  supreniac}-  of  the  pope,  nor  in  tiansubstantiation,  nor 
iu  the  riirlit  of  the  cleriry  to  monopolize  the  Scriptures  ;  yet,  so  far  were  his 
doctrines  from  beinu-  oltcnsive  to  the  people,  that  when  he  was  brought  before 
the  bishops  at  Lambclh,  they  clamored  for  his  release  ;  so  far  were  his  tenets 
from  being-  unpopular,  that  persons  holding-  them  travelled  from  county  to 
county,  preaching  them,  not  only  in  churches  and  churchyards,  but  in  markets 
and  fairs,  '  to  the  great  emblemishing  (as  it  was  said)  of  the  Christian  faith.' 
Knygliton,  a  contemjjorary  historian,  does  not  scruple  to  say,  '  that  you  could 
not  meet  two  people  in  the  way,  but  one  of  them  was  a  disciple  of  Wickliffo  ;' 
and  Wicklitfo  himself  asserts,  that  the  tliird  part  of  tiie  clergy  thought  with  him 
on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  would  ■  defende  that  doctrine  on  paine  of  theyr  lyfe.' 
iVor  will  this  be  matter  of  surprise,  when  it  is  recollected  that  some  centuries 
before  \V'icklitfe's  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  Saxon  versions,  of  portions 
of  the  Gospels  at  least,  had  been  made, '  for  the  edification,'  as  it  is  expressly 
said,  *  of  the  simple,  who  know  only  this  speech.'  Sjjirits  congenial  to  Wick- 
lift'e  were  already  in  Bohemia,  where  the  effect  of  his  writings  was  acknowl- 
edged by  the  severity  with  which  they  were  suppressed.  The  Albigenses  had 
been  denounced  by  canons,  preached  at  by  St.  Bernard,  and  tortured  by  St. 
Dominic,  so  early  as  the  twelfth  century.  About  the  same  period  Peter  Waldo 
litlcd  up  his  voice  at  Lyons,  with  a  success  that  called  forth  tlie  anathema  of 
the  pope ;  and  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  were  peopled,  from  an  age  the  most 
remote,  with  a  race  of  hardy  mountaineers,  whose  seclusion  had  preserved  their 
faith  from  corruption,  and  whose  Protestant  tenets  are  the  subject  of  authentic 
record  to  this  day.  It  is  the  testimony  of  an  enemy,  (Raynerius.)  and  therefore 
above  suspicion,  that  the}*  did  not  believe  in  modern  miracles,  rejected  extreme 
miction  and  offerings  for  the  dead,  denied  the  doctrines  of  transubstantiation, 
j)urgatory,  and  the  invocation  of  saints,  and,  to  sum  up  all.  regarded  the  church 
of  Rome  as  the  woman  of  the  Revelations.  It  is  true,  that  he  mixes  up  these  ac- 
cusations of  heresy  with  heavy  charges  against  their  morals ;  but  this  lias  ever 
been  the  artifice,  both  of  pagans  and  of  Catholics,  to  crush  a  rising  sect.  In  the 
present  instance,  nothing  is  wanted  to  exj)ose  the  futility  of  such  charges,  but  to 
compare  them  with  those  of  others  no  less  hostile,  (as  the  learned  Usher  has 
done.)  when  it  will  be  found  that  '  their  testimony  agreeth  not  together.'  On 
the  other  hand,  the  more  friendly  voice  of  La  Nobla  Leyeon,  a  Waldensian 
document  written  about  the  year  1100,  and  the  authority  of  which  has  never 
been  questioned,  enforces  the  law  of  the  ten  commandments,  that  against  idols 
not  excepted;  the  duty  of  searching  the  Scriptures;  as  also  of  praying  to  the 
Trinity,  though  without  a  word  in  favor  of  the  invocation  of  saints  or  the  Vir- 
gin ;  and  represents  confession  and  absolution  as  unavailing,  the  power  of  forgiv- 
ing sins,  though  claimed  by  the  priest,  belonging  to  God  alone.  With  the  his- 
tory of  this  heroic  band  of  brothers  the  public  has,  of  late,  been  made  familiar.* 
But  whilst  the  suffermgs  and  the  constancy  of  the  original  stock  of  the  Vaudois 
iiave  claimed  and  received  sympathy  of  every  man  wdio  has  a  heart,  the  fate  of  a 
colony,  which  it  sent  forth  to  seek  its  fortunes  in  the  south  of  Italy,  has  been 
unworthily  overlooked. 

•  In  tiie  year  1370,'  writes  the  learned  and  able  autlior  now  before  us,'  the 
Vaudois,  who  resided  in  the  valleys  of  Pragela,  finding  themselves  straitened  in 
their  territories,  sent  some  of  their  number  into  Italy,  to  look  out  for  a  con- 
venient settlement.  Having  discovered  in  Calabria  a  district  uncultivated  and 
thinly  peopled,  the  deputies  bargained  with  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  a  number  of  tlieir  brethren  emigrated  thither.  Within  a 
short  time,  the  place  assumed  a  new  appearance  :  villages  rose  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  the  hills  resounded  with  the  bleating  of  flocks  ;  and  the  valleys  were  cov- 
ered with  corn  and  vines.  The  pro.sperity  of  the  new  settlers  excited  the  envy 
of  the  neighborinuf  villagers,  wlio  were  irritated  at  the  distance  which  they 
preserved,  and  at  their  refusal  to  join  with  them  in  their  revels  and  dissipation. 
The  priests,  finding  that  the}-  received  nothing  from  them  but  their  tithes, 
which  they  paid  regularly,  according  to  the  stipulation  entered  into  with  the 
proprietors  ;  and  i)erceiving  that  they  practised  none  of  the  ceremonies  usual 
at  the  interring  of  their  dead,  that  they  had  no  images  in  their  chapels,  did  not' 

*  By  the  Church  llislorics  of  Milncr  and  Jones. — Ed. 
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go  in  pilgrimage  to  consecrated  places,  and  liad  their  children  educated  by  for- 
eign teaciiers,  whom  they  held  in  great  honor,  began  to  raise  the  cry  of  heresy 
against  the  simple  and  inoffensive  strangers.  But  the  landlords,  gratified  to 
see  their  grounds  so  highly  improved,  and  to  receive  large  rents  lor  wliat  had 
formerly  yielded  them  nothing,  interposed  in  behalf  of  their  tenants  ;  and  the 
priests,  finding  the  value  of  their  tithes  yearly  increase,  resolved,  prudently,  to 
keep  silence.  The  colony  received  accessions  to  its  numbers  by  the  arrival  of 
their  brethren,  wiio  fled  from  the  persecutions  raised  against  them  in  Pied- 
mont and  France  ;  it  contiimed  to  flourisli  wlien  the  Reformation  dawned  on 
Italy ;  and,  after  subsisting  for  nearly  two  centuries,  it  was  basely  and  barba- 
rously exterminated.' 

Thus  do  we  find,  tliat,  at  either  extremity  of  Italy  itself,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  heretical  countries,  which  were  in  constant  communication  with  Italy, 
bodies  of  men  were  living  depositories  of  the  true  faith,  more  or  less  complete, 
during  a  period  which,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  cluirch  would  persuade  us,  exhib- 
ited universal  concurrence  in  her  doctrines,  and  submission  to  her  decrees. 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  jealousy  with  which  the  clergy  endeavored  to  keep 
exclusive  possession  of  the  Scriptures,  several  translations  into  the  Italian,  ill 
done  indeed,  but  still  indicating  the  latent  spirit,  whose  workings  we  are  exam- 
ining, made  their  appearance  in  the  fourteenth  centur}',  if  not  earlier ;  while 
tliat  of  Malermi,  a  monk  of  Cameldovi,  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1471 .  and  is  said 
to  have  gone  through  no  less  than  nine  editiojis  in  the  ensuing  thirty  years. 
Indeed  tlie  establishment  and  continuance  of  the  inquisition,  a  contrivance,  ex- 
pressly for  the  extinction  of  freedom  of  opinion  in  matters  of  faith,  is,  of  itself, 
a  most  distinct  acknowledgement,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
how  early  there  existed  a  formidable  opposition  to  her  dogmas;  and,  accordingly, 
when  that  opposition  developed  itself  more  fully  after  the  preaching  of  Luther, 
those  sanguinary  tribunals  were  proportionally  multiplied,  as  the  legitimate  and 
approved  extinguishers  of  heresy. 

Luther  nmst,  under  any  circumstances,  have  made  a  noise  in  the  world  ;  but 
had  tlio  church  been  wise  enough  to  reform  her  practice  in  time,  it  is  probable 
that  her  mere  errors  in  faith,  gross  as  we  now  think  them,  and  as  he  very  soon 
learned  to  think  tlicm  himself,  would  not  have  provoked  his  scrutiny  ;  that  his 
zeal,  like  that  of  many  other  good  men  before  him,  would  have  found  a  vent  in 
establishing  a  new  order  ;  and  that  St.  Martin  by  this  time  might  have  figured 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  calendar,  by  the  side  of  St.  Benedict,  or  St.  Francis. 
The  necessity  of  a  reform,  indeed,  had  been  admitted,  and  the  council  of  Pisa 
had  been  recently  called  for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  into  ecclesiastical 
abuses.  But  the  examination  was  not  undertaken  and  pursued  in  an  honest 
and  good  heart  ;  otherwise  it  is  possible  the  church  of  Rome  might  have  con- 
tinued unscathed  for  some  years  longer,  at  least  till  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  sjiould  have  exposed,  as  it  always  must,  its  misoundness  and  error. 
Tlie  council  of  Pisa  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  intrigues  of  the  pope  ;  and, 
instead  of  strengthening  the  church,  only  served  to  supply  Luther  with  an 
additional  argument,  that  by  its  own  confession,  it  was  full  of  abuse.  The  criti- 
cal opportunity  of  self-correction  was  thus  lost,  and  at  last  the  sound  of  a 
Reformation  indeed,  wherein  the  pleasure  of  the  pontiff  was  no  longer  to  bo 
consulted,  reached  the  Vatican. 

Now  was  the  power  of  the  press,  for  tlie  first  time,  made  known.  Heretical 
pamphlets,  catechisms,  ballads,  and  caricatures,  broke  loose  in  a  body.  Now 
were  to  bo  seen,  on  tavern  walls,  foxes  prcacliing  in  full  canonicals",  with  the 
neck  of  a  goose  j)eeping  out  of  a  pocket  ;  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  confess- 
ing and  granting  absolution  ;  monkeys,  in  the  habit  of  Franciscans,  sitting 
beside  a  sick  man's  bed,  witli  one  liand  on  a  crucifix  and  the  other  in  his  fob. 
It  was  a  war  without  quarter.  A  medicine  which,  if  well-timed,  may  cure, 
given  out  of  season,  may  kill.  Tiio  queasy  stomach  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  had  kicked  at  a  (.-ouncil  which  miglit  have  done  it  good,  but  now  cries 
out  in  a  panic  for  anotiicr  which  has  disagreed  with  it.  The  council  of  Trent 
was  pri)bal)ly  the  last  of  its  kind,  extorted  by  a  belief  that  the  times  admitted 
of  no  less  remedy.  The  instructions  which  it  sent  t'orth  to  the  parochial 
clergy  in  the  form  of  a  catechism  (Cateclnsunis  ad  Parochos)  give  ample  token 
of  the  alarm  wliich  the  church  of  Rome  now  felt.  The  most  feverish  anxiety 
for  tile  dignity  and  authority  of  the  priest  niay  be  perceived  througliout,  and 
texts  are  distorted  for  his  praise  and  glory  with  a  most  ludicrous  mgenuity. 
The  silver  sluines  are  in  danger,  and  there  id  evidently  no  small  stir  among  the 
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craftsmen.    As  it  is  a  document  wliicli  is  allowed  by  JNTr.  Butler  himself    still  to 
speak  tiie  sense  of  this  church,  we  will  give  our  readers  a  few  of  its  ])raetical 
a[)[>licutions  of  Scripture.     The  gospels  for  the  day  art;  to  be  made  profitable  to 
the  edification  of  the  people,  as  follows  : — •  You  shall  liud  an  nss"  colt  tied,  loofe 
it,'  &.C.     Here  the  priest  may  remark,  that  the  right  of  granting  nh.sdlution  may 
thus  be  collected  to  have  been  conferred  upon  the  clergy,   tlie  successors  of 
the  apostles.     The   same  doctrine  is  to  be  derived  trom  tlie  words  ■  Loose  him 
and  let  him  go  ;'  which  our  Lord  uttered  when  Lazarus  came  forth  bound  with 
grave  clothes.     That  the  words  were  addressed  to  the  disciples  in  particular, 
does  not  appear  indeed  from  the  Evangelist ;  but  the  catechism  says  they  were, 
knowing  it  probably  from  tradition.     '  Send  her  away,  for  she  crieth  after  us,' 
furnishes  an  argunient  that  intercession  is  made  for  us  by  the  saints.     '  Jesus 
was  casting  out  a  devil,  and  it  was  dumb  .'  who  does  not  here  discover  the 
doctrine  of  confession  ?     The  devil  prevents  the  sinner  from  confessing  to  the 
priest,  and  can  only  be  ejected  when  the  tongue  is  set  free.     '  Whence  shall  we 
buy  bread,  ihat  these  may  eat .'"    Tiie  bread  alone,  therefore,  had  the  property  of 
quenching  thirst,  as  well  as  appeasing  hunger  ;  hence  the  propriety  of  conunu- 
nion  in  one  lund  only  for  the  laity.    '  And  He  went  into  a  ship  that  was  Peter's.' 
Here  our  Lord  signifies  that  Peter  w^as  to  be  the  head  of  the  church  ;  or,  as  old 
Latimer  has  it  in  one  of  his  sermons,  he  says  in  effect,  *  Peter,  I  do  mean  this  by 
sitting  in  thy  boat,  that  thou  shalt  go  to  Rome  and  be  Bishop  tiiere,  five  and 
twenty  years  after  mine  ascension,  and  all  thy  successors  shall  be  rulers  of  the 
universal  church  after  thee.'    '  And  there  came  down  a  certain  priest  that  way.' 
This  is   a  text  which  requires  some   delicacy  in  the   handling,   seeing  that  the 
priest  does  not  figure   to   any    advantage  in  the   history.     The  man  that  fell 
among  thieves,  however,  is  human  nature  ;  sin  inflicted  the  wounds  ;  our  Lord 
is  the  Samaritan  ;  and  when  he  gives   two  pence  to  the  host,  he  teaches  that 
the  care  of  the  church  is  to  be  committed  to  a  single   individual !     According 
to  the   interpretation  of  the   same  catechism,  the  fifth  commandment, '  Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother'  itc,  implies,  amongst  other  things,  that  children  are 
bound  to  provide  their  parents  with  confessors  before   they  die,  to  bury  them 
with  handsome  obsequies,  and  to  establish  annual  masses  for  their  souls  ;  and, 
lest  the  congregation  should  be  at  a  loss  to  know  why  there  are  seven  sacra- 
ments, neither  more  nor  less,  it  instructs  their  pastor  to  explain,    that  natural 
religion  points  to  this  number  ;  that  man,  as  a  social  being,  has  need  of  seven 
things  :   1.  to  be  born  ;  2.  to  grow  up  ;  3.  to  be   sustained  ;  4.  to  be  recovered 
from  sickness  ;  5.  to  be  recruited  in  strength;  G.  toi  be  subject  to  government ; 
7.  to  propagate  his  kind  ; — that  therefore,  as    a   spiritual  being,   he  has  also 
need  of  the  seven  antitypes,   namely,    1.  Baptism;    2.  Confirmation;     3.    the 
Eucharist;  4.  Penance;  5.  Extreme  unction;  0.  Orders;  7.  Marriage.    Finally, 
as  if  further  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  his  office,  the  priest  is  to  communicate  to  his 
flock  many  of  the  more  secret  councils  of  heaven  which  are   hidden  from  the 
vulgar  ;  that  at  the   resurrection,  for  instance,   our   bodies  will  be  disfigured 
by  no  deformity  ;  that  they  will  be   neither   too  fat  nor  too  lean  ;    that  the 
wounds  of  the  martyrs  will  then  emit  rays  of  light,  exceeding  in  brightness  gold 
and   precious  stones.     He  is  to  exhort  them  to  confess  not  only  the  sin,  but  the 
circumstances  which  attend  it,  and  by  which  it  might  be  aggravated  ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  murder,  whether  it  was  committed  upon  a  layman  or  an 
ecclesiastic.     Moreover,   he  is  to  teach  that  Christ  and  the  priest  are  the  same, 
the  latter  when  lie  consecrates  the  elements,  saying.  This  is  my  body  ;  not.  This 
is  the  body  of  Christ;  that  no  common  reverence  is  due  to  a  man  who  can   pro- 
duce and   present  the  body  and   blood  of  our  Lord,  and  who  hath  power   on 
earth  '  to  forgive  sins  ;'  a  faculty,  it  is  added,  passing  human  reason  to  compre- 
liend,  and  the  like  to  which  cannot  be  found  in  the  world  beside. 

Whatever  weight,  however,  such  arguments  ought  to  have  had,  the  Italians 
do  not  appear  to  liave  thought  them  conclusive.  The  writings  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon,  of  Zuingle  and  Bucer,  continued  to  be  circulated  covertly  through- 
out Italy  ;  and  in  translations,  and  under  fictitious  titles,  some  of  them  made 
their  way  even  into  the  Vatican.  Dr.  M'Crie  gives  evidence  the  most  satisfac- 
tory, that  in  almost  every  principal  city  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  had  nume- 
rous friends.  Ferrara  was  full  of  them ;  even  foreign  Protestants  resorted  to  it 
as  an  asylum.  Marot,  the  not  ineleirant  translator  of  the  Psalms  into  French, 
fled  thither  from  persecution  ;  and  Calvin  himself  sojourned  there  for  several 
months,  receiving  distinguished   attention  from   the  dutchess,  and  confirming 

*  A  recent  apologist  for  ihe  Roman  Catholic  Church. — En. 
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lior  in  tlio  sontijiieiits  of  the  reformers,  ivliich  sJio  line]  nlready  oinbrarnd. 
Of  Modeiia,  its  own  bi.siiop  coiiiplains.  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Cuntarene,  ihat, 
liy  common  report.  '  the  -whole  city  was  turned  Lutheran.'  Florence  was  less 
corrupted  ;  yet  Brucioli,  whose  version  of  the  New  Testament,  and  indeed 
all  his  works,  '  published  or  to  be  published,'  were  formally  interdicted  at  the 
council  of  Trent,  was  a  Florentine  ;  and  so  Avas  Carneseca,  the  martyr.  The 
people  of  Bologna  expressed  their  earnest  desire  that  the  emperor  should 
interfere  to  procure  for  them  libert}'  of  c<juscience  in  matters  of  religion,  or,  if 
lliis  could  not  be  granted,  that  they  might  at  least  'be  allowed  to  purchase 
Bibles  without  incurring-  the  charge  of  heresy  ;  and  to  quote  Christ  and  St. 
I'aul,  without  being  branded  as  Lutliorans.'  Venice  was  at  that  time  a 
powerfiil,  independent,  and  zealous  republic,  with  a  printing-press  the  most  elli- 
cient  in  the  world,  and  with  opportunities,  from  her  commerce  both  by  sea  and 
land,  of  making  its  productions  known  throughout  Christendom.  Letters 
were  as  a  branch  of  trade  at  Venice.  To  its  merchants  were  consigned  the 
books  of  the  German  and  Swiss  reformers,  and  over  Italy  and  elseteiiere,  there 
issued  from  this  ark,  as  it  rode  amidst  the  waters,  the  dove  of  peace.  Flere  '  the 
evangelical  doctrine  had  made  such  progress  between  the  years  l.jIJO  and  1542, 
that  its  friends,  who  had  hitherto  met  in  private  for  mutual  instruction  and  re- 
ligious exercises,  held  deliberations  on  the  propriety  of  organizing  themselves 
into  regular  congregations,  and  assembling  in  public.  Several  members  of  the 
senate  were  favorable  to^t,  and  hopes  were  entertained,  at  one  time,  that  the 
authority  of  that  body  would  be  interposed  in  its  behalf.' 

Melancthon  addressed  a  letter  to  them  upon  the  subject,  and  though  numbers 
in  that  city  were  found,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  faithful  to  the  death,  the 
government  would  not  declare  in  favor  of  the  Reformation  at  that  critical  mo- 
ment, or  perhaps  a  new  impulse  might  have  been  thereby  given  to  her  fortmies, 
now  passing  the  meridian  ;  and  instead  of  the  melancholy  wreck  of  former 
greatness  which  she  exhibits  at  this  day,  she  might  have  continued  a  queen  for 
over.  The  new  opinions  were  not  confined  to  the  capital ;  ^'icenza,  Treviso, 
and  other  places  in  the  Venitian  territory,  partook  of  them. 

'  If  it  bo  God's  will,'  write  the  brethren  of  those  parts  to  Luther,  '  that  we 
obtain  a  truce,  what  accessions  will  be  made  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  faith 
and  charity  !  How  many  preachers  will  appear  to  announce  Christ  tiiithfiilly 
to  the  people  !  How  many  prophets,  who  now  lurk  in  corners,  exanimated  with 
undue  fears,  will  come  forth  to  expound  the  Scriptures.' 

The  Milanese,  as  early  as  the  year  ir)24,  had  caught  the  infection.  The  vici- 
nity of  the  Vaudois  contributed  to  spread  it  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and  the  disorders 
of  a  di.strict  Avhich  had  long  been  the  seat  of  war  left  no  leisure  for  extirpating  it. 
Nor  was  it  iu  tlic  nortli  of  Italy  only  that  this  spirit  had  gone  forth.  The  German 
soldiers,  who,  after  the  sack  of  Rome,  in  I-')'J7,  for  some  time  garrisoned  the 
city  of  Naples,  are  supposed  to  have  carried  with  them  the  Lutheran  doctrines, 
which,  indeed,  were  not  new  in  Calabria.  Valdez,a  layman  of  remarkable  \n\\- 
dence  and  talent,  watered  this  hopeful  plant ;  and  Ocliino  and  reteriMartyr, 
names  well  known  in  the  annals  of  our  own  church,  gave  it  further  increase. 
T'"or  here  it  was,  that  the  theologian  who  afterwards  occupied  the  divinity-chair 
at  Oxford,  first  studied  the  Scriptures  ;  and  hero  it  was  that  the  preacher  who 
was  proi^oiineed  by  Charles  V.  ;i  man  '  to  make  the  stones  ween,'  first  lifted  up 
the  reformer's  voice.     FiVtm  Sicily  felt  the  influence  of  a  Luther. 

*  Benedetti,  suri\aiiied  Locarno,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  a  minister  of 
great  sanctity,  having  gained  tlic  favor  of  the  viceroy,  ])reaclied  the  trtith,  uiuler 
his  |ialronage,  to  crowded  audiences,  in  Piilernio,  and  other  parts  of  that  island. 
The  seeds  of  his  doctrine  afterwards  s])rung  np,  and  gave  ample  cm])loyinent  to 
the  inquisitors.  For  many  years,  pcrs<nis  (-barged  with  the  ],utheran  heresy 
were  ]>roduced  in  the  public  and  private  ovtos  tlafi  cch.'bratcd  in  Sicil}'.' 

We  have  run  some  risk  of  being  thought  tedious  in  our  dei.ails,  though  wo 
Jiavo  not  nearly  gone  the  round  of  Italy  with  Or.  M'Crie,  who  has  jiroseeuted 
this  part  of  liis  subject  with  great  diligence.  Less,  however,  would  not 
have  sufhced  to  show,  at  all  adequately,  how  cflectually  the  state  of  public 
opinion  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  had  jireparcd  f  he  way  for  a  rei'ormation 
in  Italy;  and  how  remarkable  a  luogress  the  great  cause  had  actually  made 
there.  Well  might  the  churcli  of  Rome  believe  that  a  movement  su  universal 
was  not  to  be  jjiit  down,  by  a  Ciilrrhl^nms  (id  r<irocliv.s  aloiu-  ;  and  that  the 
elfuct  of  such  logic  must  be  accelerated  by  cxih',  impriaonment,  and  the  flames. 
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COMMUNICATIOIVS. 

HINTS    ON    THE    RELATIVE    IMPORTANCE    OF    NEW    ENGLAND    TO 

THE    REST    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES,    IN    A    MORAL 

AND    RELIGIOUS    VIEW. 

While  the  tide  of  population  and  enterprise  in  the  United  States,  is 
setting  on  to  the  west,  with  increasing  rapidity,  prostrating  before 
it  the  forests  of  the  wilderness,  laying  under  contribution  to  human 
weal  the  creeks  and  majestic  rivers,  the  inland  seas,  the  rich  soil, 
the  smaller  and  the  wide  stretching  prairies,  the  undulating  regions, 
the  hills  and  mountains,  which  diversify  so  tastefully  the  continent 
of  North  America  ;  while  the  agriculture,  the  commerce,  the  vil- 
lages and  towns,  and  general  internal  improvements  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  are  beginning  to  rival  those  of  the  Atlantic 
States  J  while  the  perpetual  erection  of  new  members  of  the 
Union,  with  the  prospect  of  passing  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  is  reducing  almost  to  a  point,  that  original 
and  iiTiportant  section  of  the  United  States,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  New  England,  the  cradle  and  nursery  of  intellect  and 
virtue,  from  the  first  settlement  of  this  country,  teeming  with 
everything  most  valuable  for  the  production  of  manly  character 
and  enterprise,  a  region  consecrated  by  the  first  planting  of  the 
foot,  and  by  the  prayers,  of  the  Pilgrims,  whose  very  hills,  and 
mountains,  and  climate,  and  salubrious  zephyrs,  bespeak  it  the 
abode  and  sanctuary  of  health  of  body  and  of  mind  ; — with  such  a 
roll  of  the  brief  annals  of  the  United  States  in  our  hand,  the 
children  of  New  England,  partial  to  her  soil,  to  her  character, 
and  to  her  institutions,  anxiously  inquire,  what  is  to  become  of  her 
influence,  in  the  rapidly  advancing  career  and  augmenting  power 
of  this  nation  ?  It  will  be  the  object  of  this  paper,  to  answer  this 
question. 

Federal  influence,  or  the  relative  and  combined  influence,  which 
is  secured  by  the  union  of  the  States  under  the  national  compact, 
has  already  thrown  its  mantle  over  the  regions  and  communities 
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far  to  the  west  and  south,  so  that  its  skh'ts  only  hang  upon  us. 
The  same  maybe  said  of  political  influence, — that  influence  which 
this  nation  exercises  in  relation  to  others.  In  these  deparunents, 
our  superior  relative  importance  has  passed  away.  We  feel  it  in 
the  decisions  of  the  national  councils  every  year.  It  will  hence- 
forth he  impossible  for  New  England  to  secure  any  local  object, 
depending  on  national  patronage,  that  shaU  interfere  with  the  in- 
terests of  other  and  more  powerful  sections  of  the  country.  Her 
superior  federal  and  political  importance  in  the  Union  has  passed 
away.  The  only  claim  to  precedence,  which  she  now  can  set  up, 
her  only  prospect  of  a  superior  and  pervading  influence,  in  this 
country,  are  found  in  the  world  of  mind. 

Knowledge  is  power.  Add  to  this,  moral  worth,  such  as  the 
Christian  religion  is  calculated  to  create,  manly  character,  and  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  ; — and  with  these  advantages,  cherished  and 
wielded  in  all  their  possible  extent.  New  England  may  well  be 
content,  under  the  loss  of  superior  federal  and  political  consequence 
in  the  Union.  She  is  destined,  if  not  unfaithful  to  herself,  and  to 
her  God,  to  exercise  a  higher,  and  a  nobler  influence,  over  the 
nation,  and  through  the  world ; — an  influence  which  shall  itself 
control,  wisely  and  beneficently,  those  very  agencies,  federal  and 
national,  which  seemed  to  have  escaped  from  her  grasp ;  and  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  such  is  already  the  fact. 

It  is  an  indisputable  trufli, — no  one,  who  has  opportunity  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  this  question,  can  fail  to  see 
it,  to  whatever  part  of  die  Union  he  may  belong, — that,  from  the 
beginning.  New  England  has  taken  and  maintained  superior  ground, 
in  learning,  morals,  and  religion — in  all  those  departments  ol  edu- 
cation, which  are  most  eminently  calculated  to  exalt,  purify,  and 
invigorate  human  character. 

In  the  statement  of  facts,  such  as  belong  to  this  subject,  I  do 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  stand  in  fear  of  that  sectional  jealousy, 
which  may  exist,  or  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist,  and  which, 
perhaps,  may  rise  in  remonstrance  against  the  advancement  of 
such  positions.  Nor  would  I  fear  the  accusation  of  a  want  of 
modesty  and  of  good  grace,  or  the  impeachment  of  too  much 
self-complacency,  or  of  a  hardihood  of  character,  which  might  be 
better  tempered  by  a  little  more  intercourse  with  people  out  of  the 
bounds  of  New  England.  I  speak  upon  this  subject  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States, — of  the  world.*  And  I  have  a  class  of 
facts  under  my  hand,  which  I  think  adequate  to  corroborate  the 
positions  I  assume.  Jealousy,  if  it  exists,  is  of  little  consequence. 
It  must  die  away,  or  consume  itself.  And  it  is  no  matter  how 
much  emulation  may  be  provoked,  by' such  discussions,  to  go  and 
do  likewise,  or,   if  possible,  to  excel.     Genuine  talent,  in  such  a 

*  The  writer  of  this  article,  llioiifjh  a  nativr  of  New  England,  has  spent  nearly  all 
his  life,  since  he  left  the  schools,  in  other  parts  of  the  Union. 
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community  as  tliat  of  the  United  States,  will  make  its  own  way, 
and  ultimately  find  its  place,  even  against  all  local  prejudice,  and 
sectional  jealousies. 

I  say,  tiien,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  literary  institutions,  and 
modes  of  education,  in  New  England,  have  heen,  and  still  are, 
in  general,  greatly  in  advance  of  those  in  other  pai'ts  of  the  Union. 
There  is  a  wider,  deeper,  and  more  uniform  patronage  of  educa- 
tion here.  There  is  a  more  general  and  equal  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge. There  is  a  much  greater  proportion  of  that  exalted  char- 
acter, which  the  best  education  is  calculated  to  produce.  And 
the  entire  community  of  New  England  constantly  bears  the  impress 
of  such  a  superior  state  of  things.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there 
are  many  flourishing  hterary  institutions  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  modes  of  education  are  rapidly  advancing.  But 
they  cannot,  if  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  are  true  to  themselves 
and  their  ancestors,  overtake  those  of  New  England.  It  is  here 
they  come  for  models.  And  it  is  morally  impossible,  that  they 
should  make  themselves  equal,  so  long  as  New  England  supports 
her  proportionate  ratio  of  advancement. 

The  state  of  morals  and  religion  in  New  England,  is  greatly  in 
advance  of  most  other  parts  of  the  country.  Morality  depends 
upon  religion.  And  it  is  the  peculiar  and  eminent  character  of 
New  England  for  religion,  descending  from  the  pilgrim  fathers, 
which  has  given  to  her  that  pre-eminent  character  for  morality, 
which  is  universally  conceded  to  her,  and  to  which  she  is,  as  yet, 
so  justly  entitled. 

On  the  score  of  religion,  there  is,  indeed,  a  subtraction  to  be 
made  from  tlie  honor  of  New  England,  for  the  occasion  of  which 
we  greatly  grieve.  We  blush,  and  are  deeply  humbled,  that  the 
metropolis  of  this  section  of  our  country,  and  along  with  it  the 
oldest,  best  endowed,  and  otherwise  the  most  respectable  hterary 
institution  in  our  land,  should  have  suffered,  under  the  visitation  of 
God,  such  a  deep  and  fearful  degeneracy,  in  point  of  religion,  from 
the  integrity  and  faith  of  our  fathers.  But  we  are  yet  happy  in 
the  conviction,  that  this  apostacy  is  becoming  more  and  more  cir- 
cumscribed in  its  influence ;  that  the  eyes  of  the  people  are  be- 
ginning to  be  opened  to  these  ominous  encroachments,  and  them- 
selves humbled  before  God.  There  is,  at  this  moment,  manifestly 
a  check,  if  not  a  retrograde  movement,  of  this  guilty  dereliction  of 
religious  principle.  If  there  cannot  be  a  reformation  in  this  par- 
ticular, if  these  rehgious  principles  cannot  be  arrested,  but  must  be 
permitted  to  go  on,  then  farewell  forever  to  the  superior  and  com- 
manding influence  of  New  England.  She  must  not  only  retire 
from  her  superior  political  importance,  but  sink  down  under  the 
deep  disgrace  and  self-destroying  curse  of  an  abandonment  of  those 
high  principles,  which  inscribed  their  characters  on  the  rock  of 
Plymouth,  and  which  have  so  long  given  pre-ejninence  and  illus- 
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trious  cliaracter  to  the  favored  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims.  But 
we  trust  in  God  we  have  no  occasion  to  take  up  this  burden  of 
prophecy,  nor  to  weep  this  lamentation  over  the  blighted  prospects 
of  New  England's  glory.  This  insiduous  foe,  which  has  made  its 
way  by  stratagem  into  our  camp,  while  the  sentinels  slept,  is  dis- 
covered— is  even  now  bending  and  falling  backward  before  the 
onset  of  a  determined  phalanx,  guided  with  truth,  and  with  the 
conscious  possession  of  rights  secured  by  God,  and  purchased  at 
the  highest  sacrifice  by  those  VA'ho  first  planted  them  on  this  soil. 

Much  as  we  deplore  this  degeneracy,  and  are  abased  on  ac- 
count of  it,  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  say,  that  it  has  not 
materially  afiected  the  general  character  of  New  England.  The 
impress  of  that  original  influence,  which  fled  from  the  persecutions 
of  papacy  and  nonconformity,  across  the  ocean,  was  too  deep 
and  too  abiding  to  be  effaced  by  the  transient  and  restricted  opera- 
tion of  such  a  cause.  The  unadulterated  religion  of  the  Pilgrims 
has  proved  a  leaven  of  persevering  constancy,  pervading  with 
purifying  efficacy  the  great  mass  of  this  community.  God  has 
remembered  his  covenant,  has  blessed  the  children  of  his  people, 
has  poured  out  his  Spirit  upon  them,  and  supported  an  almost  un- 
interrupted succession  of  revivals  of  religion  in  one  place  and 
in  another,  till  these  effusions  of  the  divine  Spirit  have  become 
frequent,  and  copious,  and  widely  extended. 

It  is  this  peculiar  character  of  God's  gracious  dispensations, 
vouchsafed  in  what  are  commonly  called  revivals  of  religion, — a 
character  scarcely  known  in  the  meantime  in  other  parts  of  Chris- 
tendom,— it  is  this,  I  say,  which  has  suj)ported  the  moral  virtue  of 
New  England,  against  the  natural  tendencies  to  deteriorate,  and 
given  it  such  prominency  over  other  parts  of  our  country,  and  ot 
the  world.  These  revivals  have  followed  the  children  of  New 
England  to  the  west,  exhibiting  the  same  features,  and  exerting 
the  same  purifying  influence.  The  most  hopeful  character  of  our 
country,  in  whatever  part  of  the  Union,  (I  call  that  character  hope- 
ful which  is  nearest  to  God,  and  most  truly  Christian,)  a  very  great 
portion  of  this  character,  I  am  myself  persuaded,  may  be  found  to 
have  some  intimate  connexion  witii  an  influence,  which  has  gone 
forth  from  this  cradle  and  nursery  of  piety,  and  of  high  Christian 
virtue.  Most  generally  there  is  some  visible  trace  of  such  an  origin. 
The  great  city  and  State  of  New  York  have  been  not  a  little  moulded 
by  the  hand  of  New  England,  in  all  their  most  desirable  attributes 
of  character.  New  England  population  has  rolled  on,  and  swelled 
out,  and  covered  the  entire  section  of  the  United  States  above  the 
Ohio  river,  so  that  it  may  fairly  be  said,  that  New  England  char- 
acter, within  those  limits,  has  become  predominant.  As  travellers, 
or  as  residents,  the  enterprising  sons  of  New  England  have  per- 
vaded the  Union,  and  we  may  rest  assured,  have  not  failed  to 
exercise  their  influence. 
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Most  of  the  great  national  charitable  institutions,  such  as  the 
Tract  Society,  the  Education  Society,  the  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, Sic.  Sic,  received  their  original  impulse,  from  New  England. 
And  one  other,  which  is  rapidly  acquiring  patronage  through  the 
nations,  among  those  denominations  of  Christians  which  can  nnite  in 
promoting  its  object, — and  one  too,  which  is  already  stretching  out 
its  arms  of  influence  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  limited  by  no  longitude 
or  latitude  that  embraces  the  habitations  of  men — the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  IMissions,  was  born,  and  grew  up  to  manhood, 
in  New  England.  I  need  not  say,  tliat  the  conception  and  scope 
of  this  histitution  are  vast,  and  that  "  its  field  is"  literally  "  the 
world,"  It  embraces  nothing  else,  and  nothing  less,  in  its  design, 
than  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

The  cause  of  temperance,  or  an  entire  abstinence  from  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  has  already  embodied  public  opinion  to  a  very 
large  extent,  and  accomplished  a  vast  deal  towards  hs  object,  within 
this  district,  and  is  growing  in  its  influence  every  day,  while  other 
parts  of  the  country  are  yet  hardl)^  touched.  When  the  people 
of  New  England  are  told,  that  there  are  three  hundred  thousand 
drunkards  in  the  United  States,  thirty  thousand  of  whom  die  an- 
nually and  prematurely,  and  that  twenty  six  millions  of  dollars  are 
annually  expended  to  purchase  this  mighty  ruin,  temporal  and 
eternal,  not  only  of  the  individual  victims  marked  in  these  num- 
bers, but  of  the  still  greater  numbers,  that  are  connected  with  them 
in  life,  bringing  a  devastation  over  families,  and  over  the  morals  of 
the  country,  which  defies  imagination  to  estimate, — when,  I  say, 
the  people  of  New  England  are  duly  certified  of  these  astounding 
facts — enough  to  bring  tears  from  the  marble,  and  a  groan  of 
sympathy  from  the  whole  inanimate  creation,  they  will  not  be, 
they  have  not  been  slow  to  feel  the  spirit-stirring  virtue  of  their 
ancestry,  and  to  form  a  sanctified  alliance  to  break  the  spell  of 
this  physical  and  moral  incubus,  which  rests,  with  such  an  oppres- 
sive, overwhelming  hand,  on  the  bosom,  on  the  very  soul,  as  well 
of  their  own  community,  as  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  another  evil  in  diis  country,  big  with  fearful  destiny, 
for  the  alleviation  and  removal  of  which,  I  am  persuaded,  the  spirit 
and  the  men  of  New  England  must  take  lead,  however  that  large 
portion  of  the  Union,  whose  morbid  sensibility  is  most  tenderly 
touched  by  such  interference,  so  called,  may  cry,  avaunt.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  as  such,  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  its  bosom.  But  heaven, 
and  the  rights  of  man,  will  hold  us  responsible  for  its  removal.  Nor 
will  heaven,  or  the  rights  of  man  be  satisfied  with  a  long  deferred 
and  tardy  enterprise,  to  remove  from  the  heart  and  face  of  our 
country  this  hjdra,  of  a  thousand  fcld  more  horrible  aspect,  and 
however  many  of  its  heads  may  be  stricken  oH',  yet  containing  in 
itself   a  thousand — ten    thousand    times  more  of   self-generating 
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powers,  than  the  fabled  original.  Its  amazing  inconsistency  with 
the  genius  of  our  government  and  institutions,  is  too  glaring  to 
permit  a  long  protracted  coexistence  of  the  two.  They  who  can 
tolerate  the  one,  will  not  long,  under  that  transforming  tempera- 
ment which  God  has  given  to  man,  be  fit  for  the  other.  It  is  the 
spirit,  and  I  may  add,  the  men  of  New  England,  with  a  few  promi- 
nent exceptions,  who  have  urged  the  institution  of  that  redeeming 
process,  which  is  now  operating,  with  extended  arms,  over  the 
mighty  mass,  and  with  a  vital  influence,  through  the  very  heart  of 
this  immense  body  of  human  guilt.  The  two  grand  agents  of  this 
holy  enterprise  at  the  present  moment,  the  one  standing  alone  on 
the  plains  of  Liberia,  the  other  managing  the  correspondence,  and 
circulating  information  at  home,  are  both  of  them  young  men  of 
New  England. 

I  profess,  I  have  not  pursued  this  train  of  thought  in  the  way  of 
boasting,  nor  would  I  be  guilty  of  it,  to  the  disparagement  of  other 
:?ections  of  the  Union.  Were  it  within  the  scope  of  our  present 
design,  1  could  trace  the  same  virtues,  extensively  and  deeply 
impressed,  and  prominently  exhibited,  throughout  the  States.  I 
have  only  wished  to  show,  that  there  is  a  jyecidiarity  in  the  char- 
acter of  New  England,  and  that  this  peculiarity  is  highly  honora- 
ble, and  greatly  hopeful  of  good  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  world ; 
that  it  has  already  made  its  impression  on  the  nation,  and  is  ex- 
erting and  extending  its  influence  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  I 
have  wished  to  show,  that  the  enteprising  spirit  of  New  England 
has  thrown  its  influence  largely  into  the  channel  of  moral  and  ]"e- 
ligious  reformation,  and  that  it  has  not  only  conceived  some  high 
and  grand  designs  for  the  promotion  of  these  objects,  but  that  it 
has  actually  reduced  those  designs  into  organized  systems  of  ope- 
ration, which  are  even  now  marching  on  with  augmented  energies 
to  the  consummation  of  some  of  the  grandest  hopes,  that  could 
possibly  gratify  and  cheer  the  purest  benevolence  of  man,  or  of 
auffel. 

If  it  is  true,  as  I  have  attempted  to  sliow  in  a  former  paper, 
that  the  United  States  hold  a  rank  of  high  importance  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  in  a  moral  and  religious  view,  and  are  destined  to 
exert  a  renovating  influence  over  tlie  nations  of  the  earth,  we  think 
it  equally  demonstrable,  that  New  England  is  destined  to  exert  a 
like  moral  and  religious  sway  over  that  grand  community  of  which 
she  is  a  member,  and  through  this  nation,  over  the  world.  And 
wc  think  it  well,  that  she  should  know  in  what  her  importance 
consists,  not  for  the  purpose  of  self-complacency  or  boasting,  but 
that  she  may  bend  her  energies  more  directly,  more  systematically, 
and  more  efliciently,  to  these  objects.  That  high  character  of 
mental  energy  and  sublime  enterprise,  which  the  people  of  New 
England  have  inlieritcd  from  their  lathers,  esjiecially,  when  it  has 
become  inspirited  with  the  soul,  and  invested  widi  the  robes  oi  the 
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religion  of  Jesus,  must  not  be  hid  under  a  bushel,  nor  buried  in  a 
napkin.  It  should  have  scope,  when  God  calls  it  to  action.  Nor 
will  Christians  of  other  regions  look  invidiously  on  that  lofty  bear- 
ing of  soul,  which  casts  its  eye  abroad  upon  tlie  grander  features 
of  moral  desolation,  rising  prominent  from  the  ruins  of  the  fall, 
and  sets  itself  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  divine  prophecy, 
which  foretels  the  moral  regeneration  of  a  nation  in  a  day.  We 
live  in  an  age  of  religious  action,  an  age  which  we  trust  and  hope 
will  hereafter  be  marked  as  a  grand  epoch,  opening  on  the  world 
an  era  of  light  and  life,  to  be  identified  with  that  period  which 
has  so  long  been  die  burden  of  prophetic  song,  and  the  hope  of 
those  who  desire  the  redemption  of  the  world.  If  such  be  the 
decree  of  heaven,  the  spirit  that  has  gone  forth,  animating  and 
uniting  the  hosts  of  God's  elect,  cannot,  shall  not  be  arrested 
by  the  litUe  bickerings  of  sectional  jealousy,  nor  by  the  more  ex- 
tended warrings  of  national  controversy.  He,  wherever  born  and 
nurtured,  that  expects  most,  and  attempts  most,  shall  be  blessed  in 
his  way,  and  bid  God-speed.  And  all  those,  who  can  join  in  the 
anthem,  "  Glory  to  God,  on  earth,  peace  and  good  will  towards 
men,"  shall  rejoice  in  each  other's  success,  in  laboring  for  the 
good  of  men,  and  the  honor  of  God.  antipas. 


SPEECHES     OF     THE     HON.     JUDGE    STORY,     BEFORE     THE     AMERI- 
CAN   UNITARIAN    ASSOCIATION. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  the  community  in  general,  that  die 
Hon.  Joseph  Story,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  has  for  several  years  disdnguished  himself,  be- 
yond any  other  gendeman  of  his  standing,  as  a  religious  partisan. 
At  the  first  anniversary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  he 
addressed  the  meeting,  with  much  earnestness,  and  at  great  length 
— more  than  half  an  hour, — urging  "  the  peculiar  reasons  which 
should  induce  Unitarians  to  associate,  with  a  view  to  defend  and 
advance  their  cause,"  and  expatiating  "  on  the  advantages  which 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  existence  of  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association."  At  the  second  anniversary  of  the  same  Asso- 
ciation, he  addressed  the  meeting  again,  and  with  increased  warmth. 
That  which  at  this  time  excited  his  feelings,  and  called  forth  his 
invective,  was  the  audaciousness  of  an  ecclesiatical  council  at  Gro- 
ton  which  had  presumed  to  call  in  question  the  correctness  of  cer- 
tain decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts — decisions, 
by  which  the  churches  in  this  State  had  been  stripped  of  their 
dearest  natural  rights,  and  prostrated  at  the  foot  of  civil  power. 
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At  the  tliird  anniversary  of  the  same  body,  which  oocurrod  only 
a  few  weeks  since,  the  Hon.  Judge  again  took  the  field,  and  spoke 
longer,  and  with  more  apparent  heat,  than  ever.  He  was  espe- 
cially displeased  with  sundry  pious  and  benevolent  individuals  in 
Boston,  who,  from  a  regard  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  themselves 
and  others,  had  generously  contributed  for  the  building  of  churches; 
and  who,  knowing  the  ease  and  the  frequency  with  which  eccle- 
siastical property  has  been  perverted  in  Massachusetts,  and,  in  the 
present  posture  of  affairs,  may  be  perverted,  had  taken  such  pre- 
caution as  they  could,  by  means  of  what  have  been  denominated 
deeds  of  trust,  that  die  avails  of  their  bounty  should  be  appropria- 
ted according  to  their  wishes  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  these 
churches  should  never  fall  i'lto  the  hands  of  the  Unitarians.  This, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Honorable  Judge,  was  a  great  offence,  an 
encroachment  upon  the  civil  liberties  of  the  country  not  at  all  to 
be  tolerated. 

Our  first  objection  to  the  conduct  of  Judge  Story,  in  the  instances 
to  which  we  have  adverted,  is,  that  it  is  altogether  unbecoming, 
in  his  situation.  We  certainly  do  not  object  that  he,  or  any  other 
of  our  public  characters,  should  be  religious,  ardently  reli- 
gious ;  and,  if  he  can  answer  it  to  his  conscience  and  his  God, 
we  do  not  complain  that  he  is  a  Unitarian.  He  has  the  same 
liberty,  in  this  respect,  as  any  other  citizen.  But  we  do  object 
that  he  should  year  after  year  present  himself  before  the  public  as 
a  heated  sectary,  a  religious  partisan,  and  allow  himself  in  denoun- 
cing individuals,  as  intelligent  and  as  benevolent  as  any  among  us, 
for  doing  diat  which  they  not  only  have  a  perfect  right,  but  have 
felt  in  conscience  constrained,  to  perform. 

We  object,  farther,  to  the  conduct  of  Judge  Story,  that  it  is  in 
a  sense  unfair.  He  is  a  public  character — elevated  to  a  high  and 
responsible  public  station,  and  supported  at  the  public  expense. 
This  does  not,  as  we  have  said,  impair  his  freedom  of  thought 
and  opinion  on  the  subject  of  religion ;  but  it  should  render  him 
cautious  how  he  exerts  his  official  influence,  for  the  advancement 
of  one  religious  sect,  and  to  the  detriment  of  others.  He,  and  his 
party,  may  rest  assured,  that  the  eyes  of  their  fellow  citizens  are 
wide  open  upon  to  this  subject.  They  know  what  efforts  have  been 
made,  and  are  now  making,  to  fill  all  important  public  offices  with 
men  of  a  particular  religious  stamp.  And  if  men  of  this  stamp, 
when  raised  to  office,  will  descend  to  exert  that  influence  which 
the  public  confidence  has  given  them,  to  run  down  those  who  differ 
from  them  in  religion,  and  promote  their  own  private  sectarian 
views,  then  that  subordination  of  one  religious  sect  to  anodier, 
which  our  excellent  Constitution  expressly  condonms,  will  in  effect 
be  realized  ;  and  then  will  the  friends  of  religious  freedom  and 
equity  no  longer  be  justified  in  repressing  their  remonstrances  and 
complaints. 
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We  object  to  the  conduct  of  Judge  Story,  in  the  instances  be- 
fore us,  that  it  is  a  wanton  trifling  with  the  public  confidence.  He 
ouffht  to  be  sensible  that  he  is  no  more  exalted  above  a  suitable 
regard  for  public  opinion,  than  the  meanest  citizen.  Indeed,  it  is  of 
vastly  greater  importance  to  him  than  it  can  be  to  the  private  citizen, 
that  he  inspire  and  retain,  so  far  as  possible  with  a  good  conscience, 
the  approbation  and  the  confidence  of  all.  But  can  he  suppose 
for  a  moment,  that  his  speeches  before  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  have  been  of  a  character  to  excite  this  universal  confi- 
dence ?  Or  does  he  not  know  that  these  same  speeches,  if  spread, 
with  all  their  circumstances,  before  the  American  people,  would 
fill  many  breasts  with  resentment,  and  more,  probably,  with  grief 
or  disgust  ? 

We  have  still  another  objection  to  the  conduct  of  Judge  Story. 
Is  he  sure  that  questions,  growing  out  of  the  religious  controver- 
sies of  the  times,  may  never  come  before  him  for  legal  adjudica- 
tion,— that  he  may  never  be  called  to  sit  on  the  bench  of  justice,  and 
pronounce  a  solemn  decision  respecting  them  ?  And  should  this 
ever  be  the  case,  with  what  face  or  conscience  could  he  present 
himself  before  the  public  on  such  an  occasion  ?  Here  is  a  cause 
submitted  to  his  determination ;  and  not  only  the  parties,  but  the 
community  and  the  world,  are  entitled  to  expect  that  he  will  hold 
the  scale  of  justice  with  an  even  hand.  But  he  has  previously 
decided  it ;  and  decided  it,  not  in  a  court  of  justice,  but  in  the 
heated  declamation  of  a  popular  assembly  !  He  is  known  to  the 
public  as  a  religious  partisan  ;  his  feelings  and  private  opinions 
are  all  enlisted  on  one  side  ;  and  who  can  have  the  least  possible 
respect  for  any  decision  which,  in  such  circumstances,  he  may  be 
led  to  pronounce  ? 

We  need  not  here  go  into  a  full  consideration  of  the  objections 
of  Judge  Story  to  the  deeds  of  trust.  They  are,  in  general,  the 
same  which  had  been  previously  urged  by  "  a  Layman,"  and 
which  have  been  so  ably  refuted,  we  might  say,  have  been  annihi- 
lated, in  a  recent  Review  of  the  Layman's  pamphlet.  There  is, 
however,  one  objection,  on  which  he  seemed  to  lay  special  stress, 
and  which  involves  a  principle  of  general  application,  on  which  it 
may  be  expedient  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  The  objection  is,  to 
the  instituting  of  funds,  or  the  bestowing  of  money,  for  the  perpe- 
tual support  of  any  particular  system  of  religion.  Posterity,  it 
is  said,  ought  to  have  no  shackles  of  this  sort  imposed  upon  them. 
They  should  be  left  perfectly  free  on  the  subject  of  religion,  to 
form  those  opinions,  and  pursue  that  course,  which  they  may  judge 
wisest  and  best. 

We  think  this  plausible  objection  susceptible  of  complete  refu- 
tation, on  general  principles  ;  and  we  may  find  it  necessary,  in 
some  future  number,  to  give  it  a  full  and  diorough  discussion. 
At  present,  it  will   be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  all  denominations 
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of  Christians  vvho''have  established  funds,  or  contributed  money  in 
religious  charity  at  all,  have  done  it  on  the  principle  which  tlie 
objection  condemns.  All  who  have  devoted  or  bequeathed  their 
property  for  the  support  of  religion  in  any  shape,  have  done  it  with 
a  view  to  promote  that  religion,  which  they  honestly  believe  and 
prefer.  None  ever  gave  money,  or  ever  ought  to  give  it,  for  the 
support  of  principles  which  they  sincerely  believe  are  subversive  of 
the  Gospel.  The  venerable  Hollis,  for  instance,  when  he  founded 
his  Divinity  professorship  in  Harvard  college,  did  not  intend  it 
for  the  support  of  a  Unitarian,  or  a  Universalist,  but  of  one  who 
should  be,  in  his  sense  of  the  words,  "  sound  and  orthodox." 

Even  Unitarians  themselves,  whatever  may  be  their  professions, 
act,  in  relation  to  diis  subject,  on  the  same  principles  as  other  men. 
The  fund  which  they  have  been  endeavoring  to  institute  for  the 
support  of  a  missionary  in  Calcutta,  is  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
"  establishing  there  a  perpetual  Unitarian  mission ;"  yes,  I  quote 
their  own  words,  "  a  perpetual  Unitarian  mission  ! !"  The  fund 
attempted  to  be  raised  during  the  last  winter,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Unitarian  society  in  Brooklyn,  Conn,  was  "  pledged  for  the  sup- 
port of  Unitarian  preaching  in  Brooklyn  forever  !  !"  And, 
though  we  are  told  that  the  Boston  Association  of  Unitarian 
ministers,  from  a  regard,  as  it  appears,  to  self-consistency,  objected 
to  this  pledge,  we  are  not  told  diat  the  pledge  was  withdrawn,  or 
indeed  that  it  was  expected  it  would  be.  The  money,  as  we  have 
understood,  was  subscribed,  upon  condition  of  such  perpetual 
appropriation,  and  cannot  by  the  subscribers  be  recalled.  Whether 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  has  a  permanent  fund,  we  are 
not  informed.  If  it  has  not  such  a  fund  at  present,  we  presume  it 
will  have.  And  we  must  be  allowed  to  ask.  How  can  it  have  a 
fund,  which  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  support  of  Unitarianism  ? 
Will  not  the  very  name  of  the  institution  (which  name,  by  the 
way,  is  thoroughly  sectarian)  be  itself  a  limitation  of  it  ? 

Unitarians,  we  know,  are  more  in  the  habit  o(  getting  funds  than 
of  insdtudng  them.  But,  in  the  litde  they  have  done  in  the  way 
of  instituting  funds  for  religious  purposes,  they  have  acted,  for  aught 
w^e  see,  on  the  same  principles  as  other  men.  They  prefer  their 
own  sentiments  to  those  of  others,  and  they  bestow  their  money 
with  a  view  to  spread  and  to  perpetuate  them.  And  the  means 
by  which  they  contrive  to  hold  the  funds  of  churches  and  of  pub- 
lic insdtudons,  which  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  evince  the  same 
disposidon.  If  these  are  not  holden  by  means  of  trust  deeds, 
some  of  them  are  holden  in  other  ways,  which  are  presumed  to 
be  no  less  secure.  Unitarians  would  like,  no  doubt,  to  have  the 
funds  and  die  churches  of  other  denominations  left  open  and  un- 
protected, for  dieir  seizure ;  but  the  funds  which  they  institute,  or 
which  fall  within  their  grasp,  they  will  be  sure  to  keep  as  safely 
as  possible. 
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Towards  the  Hon.  Judge  Story,  we  certainly  have  no  feelings 
of  personal  hostility  or  disrespect.  So  far  from  this,  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  him,  for  many  years,  as  an  accomplish- 
ed scholar,  and  an  able  magistrate.  But  in  the  part  he  has  taken  at 
the  anniversaries  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  he  cer- 
tainly has  let  himself  down,  very  far,  in  the  estimation  of  all  wise 
and  impartial  men.  He  has  descended  from  the  dignity  of  a 
Judge  of  the  United  States,  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  party  zealot 
and  declaimer. 

He  must  think  as  he  pleases  of  the  remarks  here  made,  and 
must  choose  his  own  course  for  the  time  to  come.  But  if  he  will 
present  himself  before  the  public  at  future  meetings  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  as  he  has  done  in  years  past,  he 
must  expect  to  stand  on  a  level  with  other  declaimers,  and  be 
open,  as  they  are,  to  public  scrutiny  and  remark.  And  if  those 
whose  cause  he  espouses,  have  a  right  to  applaud  him  for  this  con- 
duct, as  they  have  done  so  abundantly,  those  whom  he  opposes 
and  denounces,  have  a  right  to  censure  and  object.  And  he  must 
not  think  it  strange,  or  hard,  if  they  bring  their  objections  before 
that  public,  to  whose  bar  he  is  as  strictly  amenable,  as  those  in 
the  humbler  walks  of  life.  ^ 


THE     RIGHTS     AND     DUTIES    OF    DIFFERENT    DENOMINATIONS    OF 

CHRISTIANS. 

(Continued  from  p.  234.) 

It  is  taken  for  granted,  generally,  that  the  existence  of  different 
denominations  of  Christians  is  a  calamity ;  and  that  great  evils  have 
attended  the  existence  of  the  church  in  separate,  and  I  may  say,  in 
hostile  communions,  is  certain,  as  we  hav^e  akeady  shewn.  But 
that  evil  only  has  been  the  consequence  of  these  divisions  and  sins 
of  the  church,  in  rival  and  opposing  communities,  is  by  no  means 
true  ;  and  that  in  their  most  imperfect  and  culpable  condition  they 
have  been  a  kind  of  necessary  evil,  permitted,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  for  the  prevention  of  greater  evils,  is  highly  probable.  The 
evils  produced  in  the  natural  world  by  waves  and  winds,  are  multi- 
tudinous and  great;  but  they  are  only  the  partial  evil  which  results 
from  the  operation  of  general  laws  which  are  essential  to  the  purity 
of  the  atmosphere  and  the  ocean,  and  to  the  preservation  of  the 
health  and  life  of  the  world.  That  all  the  providential  ends  of 
heaven,  in  permitting  diversities  of  opinions,  and  different  denomi- 
nations of  Christians,  with  their  attendant  evils,  can  be  discerned 
by  our  short-sighted  vision,  is  not  to  be  believed.  But  some  of 
these  ends  are  so  obvious,  as  not  easily  to  be  overlooked  or  mis- 
understood. 
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1.  The  Bible  has  by  these  means  been  presented  uncorrupt. 
The  collision  between  Jews  and  Christians  in  the  primitive  age, 

and  when  that  ceased,  between  Christians  and  the  early  heretics, 
and  when  these  passed  away,  between  one  sect  of  Christians  and 
another,  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  one  at  any  time  materi- 
ally to  alter  the  sacred  text.  Christians  were  not  allowed  to  do  it 
by  the  enemies  of  the  cross ;  and  heretics  were  forbidden  to  do  it 
by  the  vigilance  of  Christians ;  and  rival  sects  were  soon  allowed 
to  arise  to  guard  the  sacred  volume.  In  this  manner  the  wrath  of 
man  has  been  made  to  praise  God.  The  enmity  of  man  against 
God,  and  his  hatred  of  the  truth,  and  all  the  sinister  passions  of 
man  have  in  this  manner  been  made  to  stand  as  sentinels  around 
the  sacred  volume,  and  guard  it  from  corruption  ;  and  though  these 
have  been  evils,  how  much  greater  had  the  evil  been,  of  the 
corruption  of  th.at  holy  book  ! 

2.  The  correctness  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  all  lan- 
guages is  made  singularly  manifest  by  the  existence  of  different 
denominations  of  Christians. 

Had  they  all  remained  of  one  harmonious  communion,  the  ques- 
tion might  be  urged  with  great  plausibility,  How  do  we  know  that 
these  Christians  have  not  accommodated  their  Bible  to  tlieir  wishes? 
But  when  we  find  all  denominations  appealing  to  the  same  original 
record,  and  all  of  them  encountering  texts  in  the  translation  which  it 
would  be  for  their  interest  to  alter,  and  save  a  multitude  of  words  ; 
and  when  we  find  these  texts,  for  or  against  particular  doctrines, 
stand  substantially  the  same  in  all  versions  of  the  Bible,  in  every 
language  and  in  every  age,  it  is  manifest  that  there  has  been  no 
sectarian  tampering  with  the  translation,  and  that  it  declares  truly, 
in  every  tongue,  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  It  is  no  small 
advantage  that  the  Bible,  now  al^out  to  become  universal,  should 
go  out  to  the  world  with  such  evidence  that  it  still  speaks  on  all  sub- 
jects as  the  Holy  Ghost  gave  utterance  to  those  who  were  inspired 
at  first  to  indite  the  word  of  life. 

3.  These  divisions  of  Christians,  sinfid  as  they  may  have  been, 
and,  in  themselves  considered,  to  be  deplored,  may  be  the  provi- 
dential means  by  which  it  has  pleased  a  holy  God  to  prevent,  at 
any  time,  the  total  extinction  of  the  truth. 

When  there  was  but  one  denomination  in  the  Jewish  church,  the 
Law  of  the  Lord  was  for  a  time  lost,  and  the  true  religion  almost 
supplanted  by  superstition  and  idolatry.  And  when  the  paj)al 
hierarchy  arose,  and  by  fire,  and  bribery,  and  fraud,  deceived  and 
coerced  the  Christian  world  within  the  limits  of  one  communion, 
and  exhausted  all  the  powers  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  despotism 
to  create  and  perpetuate  unity  of  faith  :  then,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  few  confessors  who  lifted  up  their  dissenting  voice,  at  difTerent 
times,  and  for  the  sects  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  and  for 
the  strongnotes  of  remonstrance  raised  at  length  by  Luther  and  the 
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heroes  of  the  Reformation,  the  moral  sun  liad  endured  a  perpetual 
eclipse,  and  all  the  nations  had  worshipped  idols,  or  wandered  after 
the  beast. — Religion  is  a  treasure  too  important  to  be  entrusted  to  a 
single  vessel,  whose  shipwreck  might  bury  it  in  the  deep ;  and  there- 
fore God  may  have  permitted  different  denominations  to  launch 
each  its  own  frail  bark  on  the  tumultuous  ocean,  freighted  with  the 
heavenly  treasure. 

4.  The  existence  of  different  denominations  has  secured  to  the 
church  a  wider  range  of  practical  knowledge,  and  a  greater  amount 
of  salutary  usage,  than  could  have  been  expected  from  one  great, 
prosperous,  unmolested  denomination. 

If  we-are  correct  in  the  opinion,  that  God  has  not  tied  his  people 
down  to  any  exact  pattern  in  respect  to  forms,  but  has  wisely 
given  to  them  some  latitude  for  the  exercise  of  human  discretion, 
adapted  to  times  and  circumstances ;  then  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  any  one  denomination  has  hit  upon  the  way  which  is  in  all 
respects  absolutely  the  best,  and  which  is  absolutely  perfect,  more 
than  that  one  class  of  husbandmen  have  hit  upon  the  best  mode  of 
agricuhural  management,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  possibility  of  im- 
provement from  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  another  class.  In- 
deed, if  we  consider  the  diversities  of  human  intellect,  and  knowl- 
edge, and  taste,  and  habit,  and  condition  in  society,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  any  one  mode  of  worship  or  manner  of  admin- 
istering the  laws  of  Christ  can  be  exclusively  and  universally  the 
best,  any  more  than  some  one  mode  of  husbandry  can  be  the  best, 
in  all  countries,  and  chmes,  and  soils. — No  one  denomination  is 
perfect  in  its  own  way,  though  probably  every  denomination  has 
some  peculiar  excellencies  which  others  have  not ;  and  many  of 
these  may  be  peculiarities  which  belong  to  the  system,  and  can  no 
more  be  blended  in  any  one  system,  than  all  the  advantages  of  the 
frigid  and  temperate  and  torrid  zones  can  be  concentrated  on  some 
single  spot  of  earth. 

In  some  respects,  the  Moravians  excel  all  other  denominations ; 
but  ui  acquiring  these  advantages  they  are  obliged  to  forego  others 
of  great  magnitude,  which  are  possessed  by  some  other  denomina- 
tions. 

The  ^Methodists  embody  a  great  amount  of  practical  wisdom  in 
tlieir  system  of  itineracy.  It  grew  up  gradually,  under  the  eye  of 
a  wise  man,  who  lived  to  a  great  age  to  revise,  and  enlarge,  and 
amend  it ;  and  is  made  as  perfect,  perhaps,  as  the  nature  of  that 
system  can  be  made.  But  while  it  embraces  advantages,  and 
answers  ends  which  other  systems  do  not,  it  is  obliged,  in  order 
to  secure  these  peculiarhies,  to  forego,  in  a  measure,  advantages 
which  other  systems  do  enjoy. — And  in  like  manner,  the  Friends 
have  some  points  in  their  worship  and  discipline  pre-eminently 
good  ;  while,  probably,  they  lack  some  things  of  great  importance, 
possessed  by  others. 
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The  Congregationalists  also,  and  the  Presbyterians,  and  the 
Episcopahans,  and  the  Baptists,  have  each  their  excellencies  and 
defects,  which  cannot  easily,  if  at  all,  be  separated  from  their  re- 
spective systems.  But  though  all  the  excellencies  of  each  denom- 
ination cannot  be  compiled  into  one  system,  at  all,  more  than  mo- 
tion and  rest  can  be  united,  or  extemporary  freedom  with  set 
forms ;  yet  there  is  room  for  correction  and  revision  in  every  de- 
nomination, and  a  fund  of  practical  wisdom  among  the  different 
sects,  for  each  sect  to  avail  hself  of,  in  the  improvement  of  its  own 
system.  Hitherto,  prejudice  and  self-sufficiency  have  prevented 
the  intercommunion  of  experience  and  practical  improvements; 
and  it  has  been  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  adopting  a  salutary 
practice,  that  it  was  the  pecuharity  of  some  other  denomination. 
But  when  this  foolish  and  criminal  selfishness  shall  sink  and  disap- 
pear, as  the  tide  of  holy  love  rises  in  the  hearts  of  Christians,  each 
denomination  will  be  as  ready  to  avail  itself  of  the  discoveries  of 
others,  as  philosophers  now  are  to  avail  themselves  of  each  other's 
discoveries  in  philosophy  and  mechanism.  And  when  this  time 
shall  come, — and  I  trust  it  is  near  at  hand, — then  the  end  which 
God  saw  from  the  beginning,  may  begin  to  disclose  itself.  Then 
we  may  perceive  that  all  his  people,  in  all  their  different  wander- 
ings, have  been  employed  by  heaven  to  explore  different  fields, 
and  to  bring  in,  each,  their  treasures  of  experimental  knowledge,  to 
assist  in  building,  in  the  most  perfect  practical  manner,  the  univer- 
sal temple  in  which  all  nations  shall  worship  God ;  and  happy  is 
that  denomination  which,  in  the  light  of  that  trying  day,  does  not, 
in  some  respects,  suffer  loss ;  and  thrice  happy  that  community  of 
Christians  which  shall  bring  in,  as  the  result  of  its  researches,  the 
greatest  amount  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  the 
least  amount  of  wood,  and  hay,  and  stubble. 

5.  Another  obvious  design  of  Providence  in  permitting  the  divi- 
sion and  alienation  of  Christians  has  been,  to  prevent  inactivity  and 
sloth,  and  to  provide  an  effectual  stimulus  to  fidelity  and  enter- 
prise. 

Notwithstanding  the  powerful  action  v.'hich  w^e  witness  on  every 
side,  man  is  by  nature  slothful,  and  needs  to  be  pushed  into  action 
by  a  stimulus  as  constant  and  powerful  as  the  vis  inertia  to  be 
overcome.  That  entire  course  of  miscellaneous  industry  which 
blesses  the  world,  moves  on  under  the  impulse  of  a  constant  and 
stern  necessity  ;  few  being  able  to  hold,  without  it,  their  relative  sta- 
tion, and  none,  without  it,  to  rise  to  those  higher  places  of  ambition, 
or  wealth,  or  pleasure,  which  they  covet.  But  place  the  ministers  of 
Christ  in  such  circumstances  of  ease  and  safety  as  shall  supersede 
the  necessity  of  constant  vigilance  and  constant  faithlulncss  in  their 
high  calling  ;  and,  however  the  stern  piety  of  a  single  generation 
might  grapple  with  the  temptations  to  indolence,  and  escape  abso- 
lute defeat,  the  second,  or  at  most  the  third,  would  settle  down 
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contented  in  a  condition  of  inglorious  indolence.  The  protection, 
and  wealth,  and  power,  and  honor,  awarded  to  the  clergy  in  the 
papal  church,  produced  in  the  mass,  ignorance,  imbecility,  and 
a  moral  putrefaction,  which  will  ultimately  bring  her  to  the  dust. 
The  vast  revenues  of  the  English  church,  lavished  on  her  clergy, 
though  they  have  produced,  occasionally,  able  champions,  are 
gradually  weakening  her  defence,  and  increasing  the  relative  power 
of  seceding  communions.  No  plan  was  ever  more  at  war  witii 
philosophy  or  religion,  than  that  which  would  make  men  learned, 
by  giving  them  leisure,  withoiit  the  stimulus  of  necessity ;  or 
good  men  and  good  ministers,  active  and  faithlul,  by  removing  far 
from  them  all  care  and  all  personal  responsibility.  No  Christian 
communion  can  long  flourish,  whose  clergy  are  chosen  and 
supported  by  the  government,  or  by  patrons,  and  who  are  wholly 
irresponsible  to  the  people  whom  they  serve.  Ministers  of  Jesus 
should  be  elected  by  their  people,  and  should  receive  a  compe- 
tent, but  not  an  affluent  support.  But,  as  all  people  will  endure, 
and  all  ministers  and  churches,  without  excitement,  will  indulge, 
negligencies  and  deficiencies  injurious  to  the  cause  ;  it  seems  to 
be  necessary  diat  there  should  be  applied,  providentially,  some 
powerful  stimulus  to  good  works,  if  not  to  love.  And  this  stimulus 
our  heavenly  Father  finds  in  the  sinful  selfishness,  and  ambitions^ 
and  aggressions  of  Christians  of  various  denominations.  He 
could  still  this  rising  and  dashing  of  wave  against  wave, — but  in 
the  present  low  state  of  holiness  it  might  produce  a  dead  calm,  in 
which  every  living  thing  in  the  sea  would  perish.  What  would 
become  of  the  population  of  great  cities  if  no  motive  but 
prospective  benevolence  excited  one  great,  safe,  powerful  de- 
nomination to  build  churches,  and  multiply  the  means  of  grace  ? 
In  England  the  churches  of  the  Establishment  will  not  accom- 
modate half  the  population. — Goaded  as  she  has  been  by  Dissen- 
ters, almost  to  desperation,  what  then  had  been  the  condition  of  the 
population  of  England  if  all  the  places  of  worship  built  by  Dissen- 
ters had  never  been,  and  all  the  excitement  of  the  established 
church  to  build  churches,  applied  by  Dissenters,  had  been  with- 
held ?  In  all  the  cities  of  our  own  country,  after  all  that  religion 
and  ambition  have  done  in  the  various  denominations,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  population  could  not  be  accommodated  with  places 
of  worship,  if  they  should  be  disposed  to  attend.  What  bad  been 
their  condition,  then,  had  no  enterprise  been  put  in  requisition  but 
the  unstimulated,  unambitious,  indolent  enterprise  of  one  denomi- 
nation ?  Who  would  provide  teachers  equal  to  the  rapid  increase  of 
our  population,  if  all  our  twelve  millions  were  of  any  one  denom- 
ination ?  The  efforts  of  all  denominations,  stimulated  by  each  oth- 
er's provocation  to  good  works,  lag  and  fall  far  behind  the  tremen- 
dous exigency  of  our  land.  Oh  what  if  there  had  been  but  one 
organized  body,  to  explore,  and  see,  and  feel,  and  lift  u])  the  voice, 
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and  put  forth  a  helping  hand  !  Surely,  with  all  that  has  been  done 
by  the  rivalry  of  all,  we  are  still  in  a  condition  so  appalling,  that  if 
any  denomination  will  send  out  a  single  additional  laborer  to  cast 
out  devils  in  a  manner  ever  so  feeble  and  imperfect,  we  may  all 
bid  him  God-speed ;  w'e  may  all  rejoice  in  his  success  as  a  glori- 
ous achievement,  compared  with  the  demoniacal  possession  which 
would  have  remained  in  every  place  where  he  sets  his  foot,  and 
exerts  the  power  of  Christ. 

We  may  observe,  also,  that  in  every  religious  society  there  will 
be  a  given  number  of  active,  influential  men.  There  might  be 
more,  were  there  anything  to  do ;  but  the  exigencies  of  each 
society  not  requiring  a  greater  number,  these  will  take  the  lead  in 
active  enterprise.  But  suppose  the  society  to  consist  of  two  thou- 
sand persons,  able  to  support  two  ministers  :  if  you  divide  it,  you 
double  the  number  of  active  and  influential  men  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Christ ;  and  under  this  double  moral  influence,  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  this  two  thousand  will  attend  worship  in  two 
places  of  public  worship  than  in  one,  and  double  the  amount  of  pas- 
toral labor  will  be  performed,  and  probably  nearly  double  the 
number  of  souls  will  be  saved.  This  subdivision  has  its  limits, 
within  which  it  is  salutary,  and  beyond  which  it  is  pernicious. 
When  it  has  descended  until  the  parts  are  unable  to  sustain  the  re- 
sponsibility of  supporting  the  Gospel,  then  each  denomination  ope- 
rates as  a  sentinel  to  exclude  the  stated  worship  of  God  in  any  form, 
and  to  perpetuate  ignorance,  and  bad  passions,  and  irreligion,  and 
immorality.  But  the  distribution  of  the  population  of  the  land  to  a 
certain  extent  into  separate  communions,  answers,  undoubtedly, 
the  good  effect  of  the  division  of  labor  in  the  arts,  and  of  a  spirit 
of  vigilance  and  energetic  rivalry  on  any  subject. 

C.  The  temporary  alienation  of  different  denominations  may 
have  been  intended,  by  heaven,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  un- 
paralleled efficacy  which  will  attend  their  evangelical  concurrence 
in  the  great  operations  which  are  to  terminate  in  the  subjugation 
of  the  world  to  Christ. 

When  all  denominations  of  Christians  unite  for  the  attainment  of 
one  great  object,  their  concurrence  baffles  opposition,  and  sur- 
mounts obstacles,  and  achieves  wonders ;  and  the  eflicacy  of  this 
voluntary  concurrence  is  greater  than  the  energies  of  one  homoge- 
neous body  can  be  made  to  be.  Bible  societies  rise  under  the 
patronage  of  all  denominations  with  a  moral  sublimity  and  power 
greater  than  if  all  the  Christians  of  the  world  had  always  been  of 
one  heart  and  one  way.  The  consideration  that  Christians  of  all 
denominations  are  united  to  spread  the  Bible,  without  note  or  com- 
ment, ]iays  a  noble  homage  to  that  holy  book,  secures  a  salutary 
vigilance  and  a  holy  emulation,  while  it  renders  opposition  hope- 
less, and  makes  it  even  an  excitement  to  increased  energy  of  ac- 
tion.   Nor  is  it  a  small  item,  in  the  li^t  of  jjrovidential  good  brought 
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out  of  evil,  llmt  tho  multiplication  of  rcli2;ious  denominations  under 
our  free  rejircsentative  government,  excludes  forever  the  domina- 
tion of  one  sect  over  others,  hy  a  religious  establishment — the  great- 
est calamity  with  which  the  church  of  God  has  ever  been  afllicted. 
The  idea  that  any  one  denomination  of  Christians  is  so  exclu- 
sively perfect  as  to  demand  the  exclusive  patronage  of  government, 
or  that  any  one  denomination  is  the  exact  pattern  to  which  all 
others  are  at  last  to  be  conformed,  is  ridiculous.  Perfect  unifor- 
mity in  modes  and  rights  is  no  more  to  be  expected  than  it  is 
to  "be  desired.  That  charily  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness 
will  doubtless  increase,  and  the  holy  attractions  of  love  will 
cause  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus,  to  see  eye  to  eye  on  the  sub- 
ject of  doctrine  and  Christian  experience,  and  to  love  one  another 
with  a  pure  heart  fervently,  and  to  mind  each  his  own,  and  each 
the  things  of  others,  with  mutual  complacency  and  good  will. 
Thus  united  in  Christian  doctrine,  in  Christian  experience,  and  in 
Christian  enterprise,  Ephraim  will  not  vex  Judah,  nor  Judah  vex 
Ephraim,  but  the  twelve  tribes,  if  there  shall  be  so  many,  will,  to 
all  essential  purposes,  become  one  tribe ;  while,  on  those  points  on 
which  they  can  differ  without  harm,  their  distinctive  traits  may 
remain  to  afford  new  efficacy  to  their  purified  emulation. 


THOUGHTS    ON    REVIVALS    OF    RELIGION. 

(Continued  from  p.  1 J9.) 

The  ministry  of  Christ  was  at  times  exceedingly  popular.  The 
fame  of  his  miracles,  the  purity  of  his  doctrine,  and  tlie  simple 
majesty  of  his  preaching,  attracted  multitudes,  and  produced  great 
effects.  At  other  times,  his  preaching  was  exceedingly  unpopular, 
and  many  who  had  been  his  disciples,  "  went  back,  and  walked  no 
more  with  him."  This  fact  may  serve  as  an  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion, brought  by  some,  against  revivals  of  religion — that  there  are 
many  who  experience  only  a  temporary  excitement,  and  fall  back 
to  a  state  of  hardened  stupidity.  This  was  precisely  the  effect  of 
the  Gospel,  as  preached  by  Jesus  Christ  himself.  But  was  his 
ministry  conducted  improperly?  Were  the  excitements  under  his 
preaching  vain,  because  all  who  were  excited  for  a  time,  did  not 
abide  ? 

The  proper  improvement  to  be  made  of  evanescent  religious 
impressions,  is  that  which  our  Saviour  made  :  to  hold  up  the 
high  claims  of  religion,  to  explain  its  pure  and  inflexible  require- 
ments, and  to  forewarn  those  who  attend  to  the  subject,  of  its 
duties,  its  temptations  and  difficulties.  He  concealed  nothing  from 
his  followers,  of  all  which  they  must  forego,  or  do,  or  suffer.  He 
told  the  multitudes  who  followed  hiin,  plainly,  "  If  any  man  come 
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to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children, 
and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  hfe  also,  he  cannot  be 
my  disciple.  And  whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  cross  and  come 
after  me,  cannot  be  my  disciple."  Luke  xiv.  26, 27. 

These  sentiments  are  not  at  variance  with  the  natural  affections. 
or  the  performance  of  civil  or  social  duties ;  but  explain  the  high 
and  decisive  course  which  a  Christian  must  take,  when  lie  is  called 
lo  decide  between  his  allegiance  to  men,  or  to  God.  In  a  world 
of  alienation  from  God,  it  is\iot  to  be  expected  tliat  habits  of  busi- 
ness, or  arrangements  for  amusement  or  pleasure,  will  always  be 
coincident  with  the  letter,  much  less  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
The  Christian  will  often  be  obliged  ;to  dissent,  or  conform,  to  his 
hurt,  and  the  injury  of  the  i;a.iise  o^  Christ.  The  difference  be- 
tween selfishness  and  supreme  love  to  God,  between  setting  the 
affections  on  things  below  and  things  above,  is  so  great,  that  such 
diverse  causes  cannot  produce  uniformly  the  same  practical  results. 
What  the  passage  therefore,  just  quoted,  inculcates,  is,  that  when- 
ever any  discrepancy  arises  between  the  maxims  of  the  world  and 
the  precepts  of  Christ,  the  laws  of  Christ  must,  at  all  events,  be 
obeyed  ;  that  our  allegiance  to  him  is  above  our  obligation  to 
gratify  father,  or  mother,  or  friend  ;  above  all  regard  for  reputation, 
property,  or  even  hfe  itself;  and  that  no  man  can  be  a  Christian, 
Avho  does  not  give  to  the  laws  of  Christ  a  practical  supremacy, 
when  the  competition  lies  between  them  and  the  fashion  of  the 
world.  We  are  to  resist  evil,  though  tempted  by  parental  authority 
or  persuasion,  or  allured  by  all  the  blandishments  of  the  nearest 
and  dearest  earthly  affection.  We  are  to  recoil  from  such  temp- 
ters, as  if  we  had  met  a  serpent  in  the  way ;  hadng  them  only  as 
tempters  to  sin.  There  is  one  subject,  the  subject  of  religion, 
in  which  we  may,  and  must,  act  for  ourselves.  The  child,  when 
arrived  at  years  of  imderstanding,  the  husband,  the  wife,  the 
brother,  the  sister,  and  friend — each  for  himself,  must  adopt  his 
own  religious  opinions,  and  choose  his  own  worship,  and  judge 
in  all  things  for  himself,  what  Chiist  requires  of  him,  and  what  he 
forbids.  Nothing  short  of  this  is  liberty  of  conscience.  Nothing 
short  of  this  is  entire  and  absolute  subjection  to  Christ. 

This  exposition  refutes  the  charge  of  moroseness,  and  precision, 
and  austerity,  so  constantly  urged  against  conscientious  Christians 
who  cannot  go  all  lengths  vvidi  the  gay  and  fashionable.  The  fact 
is,  that  die  practical  course  which  Jesus  Christ  has  prescribed  for 
his  disciples,  and  which  his  religion  actually  produces,  is  different 
from  that  which  emanates  from  the  spirit  of  the  world.  No  man 
can  be  a  Christian,  and  be  so  entirely  conformed  to  die  spirit  of 
the  fashionable  and  pleasure-loving  world,  as  to  practise  no  self- 
denial,  give  no  offence,  and  be  in  no  respect  singular. 

Our  Saviour  has  forewarned  us  diat  it  was  no  part  of  his  design, 
and  diat  it  will  not  be  the  effect  of  his  coming,  to  produce,  on  all 
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points,  a  practical  coalition  between  his  disciples  and  the  world. 
"  Suppose  yc  that  1  aui  come  to  give  peace  on  earth  ?  I  tell  you, 
«iay  ;  but  rather  di\  ision  :  for  from  henceforth  there  shall  be  five 
in  one  house,  divided,  three  against  two,  and  two  against  three. 
The  father  shall  be  divided  against  the  son,  and  the  son  against 
the  fatiier ;  the  motlier  against  the  daughter,  and  the  daughter 
against  the  mother;  the  mother-in-law  against  her  daughter-in-law, 
and  the  daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law."  The  objec- 
tion, that  evangelical  preaching  and  revivals  of  religion  produce 
division  in  families  and  societies,  lies  equally  against  the  preaching 
and  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  It  is  precisely  the  effect  which  he 
{>redictcd  his  truth  would  produce,  when  received  gladly  by  some 
membei-s  of  a  family  or  community,  and  rejected  and  hated  by 
others. 

Of  such  results  the  Gospel  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  innocent 
occasion.  It  is  the  sinfulness  of  men  which  makes  them  oppose 
the  Gospel ;  and  its  purity  and  sanctions  which  call  out  the  bitter 
expression  of  it.  It  is  not  the  pious  members  of  the  family  who 
become  petulent,  and  kindle  strife.  They  become  more  quiet, 
and  meek,  and  patient,  and  lowly, — while  the  fire  of  opposition 
rises,  and  burns  furiously  around  them.  Were  the  entire  family 
converted,  there  would  be  great  peace,  as  the  event,  in  such  cases, 
evinces.  And  whenever  a  large  proportion  of  any  community 
comes  under  the  saving  power  of  the  Gospel,  old  disputes  are  laid 
aside,  and  there  is  a  great  calm.  Should  a  few  become  converts 
to  honesty  among  swindlers,  there  would  soon  be  division ;  but  it 
would  be,  not  the  honest,  but  the  dishonest,  who  caused  the  strife. 
But  let  them  all  cease  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well,  and  peace 
would  be  restored. 

Now  in  all  cases  of  collision  between  the  disciples  of  Christ  and 
the  world,  it  is  indispensable  to  Christian  character,  that  the  laws 
of  Christ  shall  prevail. 

But  what  are  the  laws  of  Christ?  This  is  the  debatable  ground; 
and  there  are  few  professing  Christians  who  are,  in  their  own  esti- 
mation, either  disobedient  or  lax.  Definite  and  prominent  immo- 
ralities tliey  avoid.  But  between  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  die 
world,  there  lies,  diey  seem  to  diink,  a  kind  of  middle  ground,  a 
neutral  territory,  over  which  the  Saviour  extends  no  very  manifold 
inspection,  where  inclination  may  safely  legislate,  and  watchfiil- 
ness,  and  prayer,  and  self-denial,  be  safely  dispensed  with.  And 
it  is  hel-e  that  not  a  few  professors  seem  solicitous  to  li\e,  and 
move,  and  have  dieir  being,  fearful  chiefly  of  being  "  righteous 
overmuch," — and  conversant  chiefly  with  cases  of  conscience, 
Avhich  have  for  their  object  the  relaxation  of  the  strait  and  spiritual 
requirements  of  the  Gospel,  in  favoi'  of  a  life  of  pleasure,  and 
fearless  conformity  to  the  woild. 
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It  is  over  this  middle  ground  that  I  propose  to  extend  the  defi- 
nite legislation  of  Christ, — hitherto  a  territory  of  doubts,  only 
against  the  claims  of  duty ;  and  of  confidence,  only  in  favor  ol 
self-indulgence. 

To  bring  these  nominal  subjects  of  Christ  under  the  precepts 
of  the  Gospel,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  consist  not  in  spe- 
cific injunctions  and  prohibitions  for  every  possible  sin  and  duty, 
(which  might  fill  the  world  with  books,)  but  in  general  principles 
of  easy  application,  demanding  only  a  moderate  share  of  under- 
standing, in  alHance  with  a  holy  heart. 

Is  it  demanded,  then,  how  a  young  Christian,  beset  by  tempta- 
tion, amid  variant  opinions  and  diversities  of  practice,  shall  be 
able,  in  all  cases,  to  decide  how  far  he  may  safely  go,  and  where 
he  must  stop  ?     I  answer. 

Let  him  be  willing  to  know  his  duty,  and  to  do  it.  Without 
this,  he  will  not  examine  thoroughly,  nor  judge  impartially,  nor 
obey  with  promptitude  his  convictions.  The  biassed  jndge  no 
man  would  willingly  trust :  but  every  man  is  a  biassed  judge  in  his 
own  case,  when  he  expounds  the  laws  of  Christ  under  the  inllu- 
ence  of  a  powerful  reluctance  to  do  his  will. 

1.  Those  amusements  and  courses  of  conduct  should  be  avoided 
which  the  great  body  of  the  most  devout  Christians  of  all  denomi- 
nations have  regarded  as  dangerous  or  sinful. 

Too  much  strictness  is  not  the  besetting  sin  of  even  the  best; 
and  when  we  perceive  professors  of  the  most  undoubted  piety  and 
purity  of  life,  who  read  for  instruction,  daily,  the  word  of  God,  and 
daily  pray  for  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit,  unseduced  by  evil  habit, 
or  sinister  purpose,  and  wholly  without  intercourse  or  concert,  con- 
curring in  the  same  opinion  of  the  moral  tendency  of  particular 
courses  of  conduct, — it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  they  are  safe 
or  innocent.  Wo  must  surrender  our  confidence  in  the  dictates 
of  common  sense,  in  the  indications  of  conscience,  and  in  the 
promises  of  God  to  answer  prayer,  and  guide  the  meek  in  judg- 
ment, before  we  can  suppose  that  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
more  pious  and  intelligent  community  of  Christians  is  incorrect 
and  without  cause.  Those  professors  who  choose  to  take  a 
greater  latitude  may  call  them  "  weak  brethren"  if  they  please, 
and  felicitate  themselves  on  dieir  emancipation  from  such  "  narrow- 
minded  opinions  and  needless  scrupulosity."  But  death,  the  great 
equalizer  of  human  extremes,  never  brings  regret  to  the  bedside 
and  bosom  of  the  most  conscientious  and  careful  that  may  have 
been  too  strict ;  and  seldom  fiiils  to  harrow  up  the  souls  of  those, 
with  fear  and  remorse,  who  have  practised  the  least  self-denial, 
and  lived  most  conformed  to  the  world. 

2.  Those  amusements  and  courses  of  conduct  should  be  re- 
garded as  inexpedient  and  sinful,  whose  manifest  elll-ct  is  to  damp 
the  ardor,  and  impair  the  hahituul  vigor  of  piety,  by  diverting  the 
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thoughts  and  turnlnc;  the  aftcctions  from  the  subject,  through  the 
iii/liiouce  of  other  tlioughts,  interests,  and  associations. 

Wliile  the  truth  of  this  position  will  not  be  denied,  the  tendency 
of  certain  favorite  amusements  to  damp  devotion,  and  alienate  the 
mind  from  religious  associations,  will  be  denied ;  and  there  may  not 
be  wanting  some  who  will  insist  that  they  can,  and  do  maintain,  in 
a  hall-room  or  a  theatre,  as  devout  and  spiritual  a  frame  as  they 
do  in  their  closets  or  their  church ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  the 
entire  truth  of  these  declarations ;  their  only  defect,  as  facts  in 
evidence,  being,  that  in  all  such  cases,  the  tone  of  piety,  if  it  has 
a  being,  is  too  low  to  admit  of  any  perceptible  decline  ;  as  in  cases 
of  suspended  respiration,  the  body  may  pass  through  various  tem- 
jieratures  of  atmosphere,  without  any  perceptible  effect  upon  the 
pulsation.  Take  a  Christian,  whose  spiritual  pulsation  is  such  as 
can  be  perceived  by  himself  or  others,  and  place  him  in  the  chil- 
ling atmosphere,  which  he  will  be  compelled  alone  to  breathe, 
through  all  the  rounds  of  fashionable  amusement,  and,  accustomed 
to  a  more  elastic  medium,  he  will  soon  perceive  the  pulse  of  life 
to  be  sinking,  and  soon  be  compelled  to  gasp  for  breath. 

The  ordinary  daily  avocations  of  life,  though  they  may  occa- 
sion, for  the  time,  a  diversion  of  thought  and  feeling,  yet,  if  under- 
taken from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  preceded  and  followed  by  seasons 
of  devout  reading,  meditation  and  prayer,  do  not  materially  sub- 
due the  tone  of  pious  feeling,  or  impede  our  growth  in  grace. 
But  where  uncalled  by  duty,  and  prompted  only  by  curiosity,  or 
the  love  of  pleasure,  we  venture  out,  we  never  return  without  loss, 
only  in  those  cases  where  piety  is  so  low  and  languid  that  any 
perceptible  loss  is  impossible. 

3.  Those  amusements  which  are  the  chosen  and  especial  recrea- 
tion of  irreligious,  vicious,  and  eminently  worldly  men,  are  unsuit- 
able for  the  Christian.  The  society  in  which  he  must  place 
himself  in  such  amusements,  is  one  in  which  a  Christian  ought 
never  to  be  found,  until  he  strikes  from  his  prayer,  "  Lead  us 
not  into  temptation ;"  or  obliterates  from  the  Bible,  as  an  inter- 
jiolation,  the  declaration  that  "  the  companion  of  fools  shall  be 
destroyed."  Beside,  how  can  two  walk  together,  except  they  be 
agreed. 

In  civil  concerns,  and  in  the  sciences,  and  the  fine  arts,  men 
may  be  associated  who  are  exceedingly  diverse  in  the  state  of 
their  affections.  But  in  moments  of  relaxation  from  the  severides 
of  labor,  and  in  those  amusements  and  recreations,  in  the  choice 
of  which  the  heart  dictates,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  atheist,  the 
infidel,  die  libertine,  and  the  Christian,  shall  find  themselves  drawn 
instinctively  by  their  hearts,  to  the  same  places,  to  participate  in 
the  same,  as  their  most  favorite  amusements  ? 

4.  Those  courses  of  conduct  should  never  be  ventured  upon, 
which  we  have  decided  to  be  dangerous  and  shiful,  when  die  mind 
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■has  been  the  most  entirely  under  the  influence  of  an  active  con- 
science, or  tlie  pleasures  of  a  holy  heart.  The  judgment  which  is 
formed  in  those  seasons  of  deep  anxiety  which  precede  divine  illu- 
mination, or  those  of  joy  and  peace  which  follow,  should  never  be 
reversed,  by  the  casuistry  of  a  heart  emancipated  from  these  vivid 
impressions  of  truth,  and  embued  in  proportion  with  the  spirit  of 
the  world.  The  mind,  in  the  first  instance,  was  most  anxious  to 
know  the  truth,  and  all  its  powers  were  awake,  and  in  unperverted 
exercise,  to  ascertain  it.  The  conscience  was  tender,  and  the 
will  pliant,  while  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  in  a  peculiar 
manner  bestowed.  Is  it  probable,  that  an  opinion  thus  formed, 
will  err  greatly  from  the  truth  ;  or  that  a  decision  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, formed  afterwards,  in  a  state  of  relative  stupidity,  and  under 
the  high  pressure  of  a  perverted  inclination,  will  come  nearer  to 
it?  If  Christians  would  practise  upon  the  casuistry  of  their  most 
penitent  hours,  or  most  spiritual  and  happy  seasons  of  communion 
•with  God,  they  would  avoid  the  very  appearance  of  evil,  and  adom 
in  all  things,  and  eminently,  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour. 

5.  Those  things  which  conscience  decides  against  immediately, 
and  acquiesces  in  only  as  the  result  of  the  reasonings  of  inclina- 
tion, are  to  be  suspected  and  avoided.  The  right  way  is  a  high 
way,  and  offers  itself  at  once  to  the  observation  of  the  traveller, 
without  the  need  of  excuses  and  reasonings,  to  reconcile  his  con- 
science to  walk  in  it.  A  man's  judgment  in  matters  of  intellect 
or  expediency,  maybe  improved  by  revision,  and  the  last  decision 
be  the  best ;  but  he  who  tampers  with  his  conscience,  in  a  case 
where  the  heart  reasons,  is  sure  to  make  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason,  and  to  substitute,  at  last,  inclination  for  duty. 

6.  Those  amusements  to  which  we  are  inclined  from  education 
und  habit,  or  to  which  we  are  attracted  by  social  ties  or  interest, 
should  be  scrutinized  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  a  heart  of  unfaltering 
iionesty.  The  influence  of  parental  example,  and  of  early  educa- 
tion and  habit,  is  much  more  powerful  than  safe.  It  is  not  of 
■course  always  wrong,  but  is  never  so  infallibly  right  as  to  be  im- 
plicitly rehed  on.  The  conduct  and  opinions  of  ministers  is  some- 
limes  appealed  to  as  the  opinion  and  conduct  of  great  and  good 
men.  But  if  all  which  some  called  ministers  of  Christ  approve 
and  practice,  were  correct,  the  way  to  heaven  could  not  well  bo 
denominated  strait  or  narrow.  It  is  in  this,  as  well  as  in  respect 
to  articles  of  faith,  that  the  Christian  should  call  no  man  master. 

7.  Those  amusements  are  unsafe  and  sinful,  concerning  the 
lawfulness  of  which  we  stand  in  doubt.  This  an  apostle  has 
decided.  The  question  was  referred  to  him,  whether  it  were 
lawful  for  a  Christian  to  eat  meat  which  had  been  oftered  in 
sacrifice  to  an  idol.  He  decides  that  an  idol  is  uothing,  and  that 
the  meat  dius  oflcrcd  is  not  defiled,  and  might  be  eaten,  pro- 
vided it  could  bo  done  without  oiicncc,  and  the  person  was,  in  liis 
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own  mind,  fully  persuaded  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  act.  But  if  he 
doubt,  he  is  condemned  if  he  eat;  for  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith 
is  sin.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  do  not  certainly  know  a  thing 
,to  be  wrong,  to  authorize  the  doing  of  it.  In  cases  of  simple 
indulgence,  we  are  bound  to  be  fully  persuaded  that  the  thing  is 
lawful  and  right.  No  man  might  lawfully,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
venture  into  a  cave  abounding  with  serpents  and  vi})crs,  merely 
because  he  did  not  certainly  know  that  he  should  be  bitten  or  stung 
to  deadi.  If  he  doubts,  as  to  the  safety  of  going  in,  and  no  duty 
demands  the  exposure,  he  is  condemned  if  he  venture.  But  the 
soul  is  more  important  than  animal  life,  and  the  sting  of  sin  is  more 
dreadful  than  the  poison  of  asps.  This  single  maxim,  of  never 
entering  upon  courses  with  a  wavering  conscience  concerning  their 
rectitude,  would  sweep  from  the  church  a  host  of  cases  of  doubt- 
ful disputation  ;  few  would  do  wrong  who  should  strictly  observe 
it.  It  is  acting  without  full  persuasion,  and  against  doubts  and 
fears,  that  creates  almost  all  the  lax  Christian  conduct  in  the  world. 

8.  Those  amusements  which  are  regarded  by  the  world  as  in- 
consistent with  the  proprieties  of  a  Christian  profession,  cannot  be 
indulged  without  sine  ;  because,  of  course,  they  give  offence  ;  and, 
being  unnecessary,  it  is  evil  to  that  man  who  eateth  with  offence. 

Those  who  are  not  tliemselves  pious,  understand,  theoretically^ 
the  nature  and  practical  results  of  religion ;  and  generally  they  arc 
far  from  being  too  strict  in  respect  to  the  liberties  which  Christians 
ma}^  take ;  and  commonly  their  opinion  is  in  close  accordance 
with  that  of  the  most  spiritual  and  devout.  The  world  may  allure 
us,  and  affect  to  think  strange  that  we  go  not  with  them  ;  but  if« 
we  comply,  they  know  that  we  have  done  wrong,  and  despise  as- 
for  our  flexibility.  Always  they  feel  as  if  they  had  gained  a  vic- 
tory, when  the  scruples  of  a  professor  are  overcome,  and  he  is 
prevailed  on  to  conform.  A  note  of  exultation  is  raised,  a  thrill 
of  joy  is  felt,  when  the  Christian  is  beheld  coming  down  from  his 
holy  eminence,  and  entering  the  circle  of  pleasurable  sin. 

I  am  aware  that  some  youthful  Christians  have  covered  their 
undue  love  of  pleasure  under  the  pretext  of  doing  good  to  the 
world,  by  mingling  with  them  in  their  innocent  amusements.  They 
would  conciliate  and  win  over  the  world  to  religion  by  letting  them 
see  how  far  from  superstition  a  Christian  can  be ;  and  how  little 
self-denial  Christianity  demands.  But  in  all  such  experiments, 
the  conversions  take  place  on  the  wrong  side  ;  the  adventurous 
Christian  is  converted  to  the  world,  but  the  concessions  are  never 
reciprocated.  They  are  willing  that  a  professor  should  show  them 
how  lax  and  worldly  a  Christian  can  be,  but  their  complaisance 
never  moves  them  to  show  in  return,  how  strict  and  religious  the 
people  of  the  world  can  be :  they  are  willing  we  should  attend  their 
balls,  but  the  young  adventurer  will  not  in  rettn-n  be  able  to  bring 
ihcin  to  his  prayer-meeting  ;  nor  will  he  long  attend  it  himself,  he 
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will  lose  so  much  his  sjiirituality.  His  Christian  friends  will  first 
be  pained,  then  expostulate,  and  at  last  be  abandoned  for  more 
cheerful  associates ;  and  all  he  will  gain  will  be,  merely  that  the 
world,  instead  of  ridiculing  him  as  a  fanatic,  will  despise  him  as  a 
hypocrite.  The  only  way  to  bring  the  world  over  to  Christ,  is, 
not  to  approximate  so  near  to  them  as  to  justify  the  inference  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  saint  and  sinner,  but  to  maintain  a 
ground  of  such  elevation  and  purity,  as  shall  make  the  difference 
between  him  that  feareth  God  and  him  that  feareth  him  not,  great 
and  alarming. 

The  preceding  remarks  have  been  written  with  an  especial 
reference  to  guiding  the  judgment  of  young  Christians,  In  respect 
to  their  early  practical  course.  Ha])pily,  our  chnrches,  in  these 
times  of  refreshhig,  are  filling  up  with  persons  whose  youthful 
inexperience  demands,  for  their  guidance,  the  result  of  pastoral 
observation.  Many,  for  want  of  a  definite  knowledge  of  duty, 
are  perplexed,  and  brought  Into  great  temptation,  and  carried 
away,  to  their  own  hurt,  and  the  wounding  of  the  cause  ;  and,  too 
often,  those  to  whom  they  look  for  advice,  are  either  not  correct 
in  their  views,  or,  when  they  are  so,  are  not  able  to  meet  the 
sophistry  of  the  world,  and  the  reasonings  of  a  deceitful  heart. 
Less  has  been  said,  doubtless,  on  this  subject  than  the  imjiortance 
of  it  demands;  but  enough.  It  is  hoped,  has  been  advanced,  to 
afford  to  young  Christians  who  are  willing  to  be  directed,  some 
safe,  practical  rules  of  discrimination,  between  what  is  right  and 
wrong,  safe  and  dangerous,  in  their  early  practical  course.  Par- 
ticularly, if  we  mistake  not.  Is  the  question  settled,  on  which  too 
many  youthful,  and  some  parental  minds,  have  wavered,  viz. 
whether  it  Is  lawful  for  professors  of  religion  to  attend  the  theatre, 
and  balls,  and  card-parties,  for  innocent  recreation;  and  all  those 
'  feasts  of  reason,  and  flows  of  soul,'  coupled  with  late  hours  and 
the  'spirit-stirring  bowl.'  And  If  I  mistake  not,  older  Christians, 
and  even  ministers,  may  find  something  in  the  criteria  of  this 
paper,  which  may  help  them  out  of  those  innumerable  cases  of 
conscience  which  seem  to  be  coming  upon  them  as  an  armed 
man,  in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Sabbath  ought  to  be 
sanctified,  viz.  what  arc  works  of  necessity  and  mercy ;  and  how 
far  a  minister  may  ride  or  walk  on  the  Sabbath,  in  exchange  of 
])ul))its. 

An  entire  willingness  to  ]iractise  self-denial  and  to  do  right,  will 
be  a  great  cnlightener  of  the  eyes  on  this  subject.  All  the 
Christians  whom  1  have  known,  who  are  ever  environed  with 
difficulties,  are  Christians  of  low  piety,  and  strong  worldly  dispo- 
sitions ;  who  of  course  arc  always  making  refined  distinctions  and 
cxccjitions  to  general  ruh^s,  in  favor  of  courses  which  aceonnuo- 
date  inclination,  and  su])ersede  self-denial.  Kminent  Christians 
are  seklom,  if  ever,  found  flouncing  amid   bogs  and  quicksands, 
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and  groping  nmid  a  land  of  twilight  and  fog,  and  abounding  with 
tin(le(inahlc  and  undiscoverable  duties. 

Our  fathers,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  found  no  difficulty 
in  deciding  how  the  Sabbath  should  be  sanctified  ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved, verily,  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  and  a  readiness  to 
give  weight  to  the  opinions  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  whose  light 
has  shone  in  other  ages,  and  still  shines,  that  no  practicable  diffi- 
cuUics  will  be  found  in  so  sanctifying  the  Sabbath,  as  that  our  light 
may  so  shine  before  men,  that  others,  seeing  our  good  works,  may 
glorify  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

If  we  associate,  in  our  moments  of  relaxation,  Avith  the  wise 
and  good,  and  shun  those  amusements  which  the  spirit  of  the 
world  has  dictated  for  its  own  gratification,  whick  we  disapproved 
and  shunned  when  most  deeply  solicitous  for  our  souls,  or  most 
joyful  and  grateful  in  the  recent  hope  of  pardon  :  if  we  obey  the 
first  dictates  of  conscience,  without  equivocation  and  consultation 
with  the  reasonings  of  the  heart:  if  we  call  no  man  master  but 
Christ,  and  trust  implicitly  to  no  example  but  his  :  avoid  all  cases 
of  doubtful  propriety,  and  practise  only  what  we  are  fully  per- 
suaded is  right :  and  slum  those  approximations  to  the  world,  for 
which  the  world  itself,  while  it  pleads  for  them  as  innocent,  despises 
us,  and  urges  on  its  thoughtless  course  with  a  more  fearless  incre- 
dulity in  respect  to  vital  religion ;-— if  we  do  these  things,  we  shall 
escape  probably  both  the  beginning  and  the  consummation  of  evil, 
and  commence  and  hold  on  a  course,  which  shall  shine  more  and 
more,  to  the  perfect  day. 

If  any  further  guidance  should  be  needed,  I  would  say,  Main- 
tain habitually,  a  devout  and  spiritual  frame  of  mind.  It  is  always 
in  a  low  and  languid  state  of  piety,  that  the  understanding  loses  its 
discriminating  power,  and  conscience  its  predominating  influence. 
Associate,  in  seasons  of  relaxation,  more  particularly  with  Chris- 
tians :  for  he  who  prays  with  Christians,  and  plays  with  the  world, 
will  soon  love  the  one  and  hate  the  other,  and  cleave  to  the  one 
and  despise  the  other.  The  early  symptoms  of  declension  in 
young  converts,  appears,  usually,  in  their  gradual  change  of  com- 
panions and  recreations.  Search  the  Scriptures  daily  for  direc- 
tion. In  respect  to  all  that  is  practical,  it  is  a  singularly  plain 
book,  which  he  that  runneth  may  read,  and  cannot  read  habitually 
without  increasing  definite  practical  knowledge.  Besides  which,  it 
will  so  cmbue  the  mind,  form  the  taste,  and  regulate  the  aflections, 
as  to  render  the  pleasures  of  sin  vapid  and  powerless  of  temptation, 
while  Wisdom's  ways  will  become  pleasant,  and  all  her  paths 
peace. 

Tliy  Word  is  everlasting  truth, 

How  )»ure  is  every  patre. 
Tlirit  lioly  t)()ok  shall  irnide  our  youth, 

And  well  suiiport  our  age 

yoL.  T.  40 
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REVIEWS. 

1.  A  PRACTICAL  Improvement  of  the  divine  counsel  and 
CONDUCT,  attempted,  in  a  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  decease  of 
William    Coivper,  Esq.     Preached  at  Olney,  May  18,  1800, 
by    Samuel    Greathead.      Second  edition.     Newport-Pagnel, 
180K     pp.  56. 

2.  The  Life  and  Posthumous  Writings  of  William  Cowper, 
Esq.  By  M^'illiam  Hayley.  New  York,  J.  &;  T.  Swords, 
1803.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  232,  250. 

3.  Memoir  of  the  Earlv  Life  of  William  Cowper,  Esq. 
written  by  Himself,  &/-c.  Philadelphia,  Edward  Earle,  1816. 
12mo.  pp.  173. 

4.  Private  Correspondence  of  William  Cowper,  Esq.  with 
several  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  ^c.  Boston,  Wells  &, 
Lilly,  1824.     12mo.  pp.  312. 

5.  Review  of  "  Cowper's  Private  Correspondence,"  in  the 
Christian  Exa7ni7ier  ;  vol.  i.  p.  254. 

The  last  four  of  these  puhlications  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  for  the  sake  of  more  convenient  reference,  while 
noticing  the  first ;  and  we  introduce  the  first  to  our  readers  at  this 
late  hour,  because  we  are  assured  that  nothing,  which  throws  any 
light  upon  the  lovely  character  and  peculiar  religious  experience 
of  Cowper,  can  be  uninteresting  to  the  friends  of  piety  and  genius ; 
and  because,  although  extensively  circulated  in  his  native  country, 
it  has  never  been  given  to  the  American  public,  through  our  own 
press. 

The  Sermon  is  founded  on  the  well  chosen  text,  Isa.  Iv.  8,  0. 
It  was  preached,  as  the  advertisement  informs  us,  in  the  Inde- 
pendent meeting-house  at  Olney,  to  a  numerous  congregation  of 
different  religious  denominations ;  and  cftenvard  icritten  and 
published  at  their  urgent  request. 

The  author  is  thus  noticed  by  Hayley  in  his  elegant  biography 
of  the  poet.*  "  In  returning  from  one  of  our  rambles  around 
the  pleasant  village  of  Weston,  we  were  met  by  Mr.  Greathead, 
an  accomplished  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  resides  at  Newport- 
Pagnel,  and  whom  Cowper  described  to  me  in  terms  of  cordial 
esteem."  The  Discourse  itself  evinces  his  claim  to  the  character 
here  given  of  him,  and  "  having  been  honored  with  the  intimate 
friendship"!  of  the  deceased,  he  was  pecuharly  qualified  to  assist 
the  afflicted  inhabitants  of  Olney,  in  deriving  from  the  word  of 
God  the  instruction  and  comfort  which  they  needed,  under  so  dark 
and  puinfid  a  dispensation.  Dark  and  painful  they  must  have  felt 
it  to  he ;  for,  though  their  "  neighbor  and   friend"  had  for  some 

"  Life  of  Cowper,  vol.  2.  \>.  25.  +  Sermon,  p.  2. 
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time  ceased  to  reside  among  them,  his  excellent  character,  and 
many  offices  of  Christian  kindness,  were  still  held  in  grateful  and 
tearful  remcinhrance.  He  had  heen  the  intimate  associate  and 
valuable  coadjutor  of  their  former  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  Newton. 
"  For  nearly  twelve  years,"  says  that  venerable  servant  of  Christ, 
"  we  were  seldom  separated  for  seven  hours  at  a  time,  when  we 
were  awake,  and  at  home.  The  first  six,  1  passed  in  daily  admiring, 
and  aiming  to  imitate  him :  during  the  second  six,  I  walked  pen- 
sively with  him  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  He  loved 
the  poor,  he  often  visited  them  in  their  cottages,  conversed  with 
them  in  the  most  condescending  manner,  sympathized  with  them, 
counselled  and  comforted  them  in  their  distresses ;  and  those  who 
were  serioysly  disposed  were  often  cheered  and  animated  by  his 
jirayers."*  Such  also  is  the  language  of  Mr.  G.  Referring  to 
a  sentence  from  JMr.  N.'s  preface  to  Cowper's  Poems,  of  similar 
import  to  that  which  we  ha^c  just  given  from  the  Memoirs  of  the 
poet,  he  says, 

"  Those  of  yon,  who  for  thirty  years  past,  have  lived  in  the  fiear 
of  God,  can  testify  the  truth  of  the  remark  last  quoted.  Often  have 
I  heard  described,  the  amiable  condescension  with  which  our  late 
excellent  nciglibor  listened  to  your  religious  converse,  the  sympathy 
with  which  he  soothed  your  distresses,  and  the  wisdom  with  whicli 
lie  accorded  to  you  his  seasonable  advice.  At  your  stated  meetings 
for  prayer,  (would  there  were  such  in  every  parish  !)  you  have  heard 
him,  with  benefit  and  delight,  pour  forth  his  heart  before  God  in 
earnest  intercession,  with  a  devotion  equally  simple,  sublime,  and 
fervent ;  adapted  to  the  unusual  combination  of  elevated  genius, 
exquisite  sensibility,  and  profound  piety,  that  distinguished  his  mind. 
His  walk  with  God  in  private,  was  consistent  with  the  solemnity 
and  fervor  of  his  social  engagements.  Like  the  prophet  Daniel, 
and  the  royal  Psalmist,  he  *  kneeled  three  times  a  day,  and  prayed, 
and  gave  thanks  before  his  God,'  in  retirement,  beside  the  regular 
practice  of  domestic  worship.  Relieved,  by  a  familiar  and  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  from  all  terror  and  anxiety,  his 
mind  was  stayed  upon  God  ;  and  for  several  ensuing  years,  it  was 
kept  in  perfect  peace.  The  corrupt  dispositions,  which  have  so 
strong  a  hold  upon  the  human  heart,  appeared  to  be  in  him  j)ecu- 
liarly  suppressed ;  and  when  in  any  degree  felt,  they  were  lamented 
and  resisted  by  him.  His  hymns,  mostly  written  during  this  part 
of  his  life,  describe  both  the  general  tenor  of  his  thoughts,  and  tlieir 
occasional  wanderings,  with  a  force  of  expression  dictated  by  the 
liveliness  of  his  feelings.  While  his  attainments  in  the  love  of  God 
were  thus  eminent,  you,  my  friends,  can  testify  the  exemplary  love 
that  he  practised  toward  his  neighbor.  To  a  conduct  void  of 
offence  toward  any  individual,  and  marked  with  j)eculiar  kindness 
to  them  who  feared  God,  was  added  a  beneficence  fully  propor- 
tioned to  his  ability,  and  exercised  with  great  modesty  and  discre- 
tion."   pp.  19,  -^0. 

"  Lite,  vol.  i.  p.  1:D. 
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That  such  a  man — and  such,  by  the  united  testimony  of  all 
who  knew  him,  he  unquestionably  was, — should,  after  a  few  years 
of  cheerful  piety  and  eminent  usefulness,  be  suddenly  and  perma- 
nently denied  the  comforts  of  that  religion,  which  he  yet  so  beauti- 
fully exemplified,  and,  after  "languishing,  for  almost  half  the  term 
of  mortal  existence,  in  hopeless  dejection,  and  often  in  insupporta- 
ble terrors,"  "  die,  and  make  no  sign,"  to  ease  the  almost  bursting 
hearts  of  his  kind  and  anxious  attendants,  is  a  mystery,  for  the 
complete  elucidation  of  which  we  must  wait  until  we  "  know  even 
as  also  we  are  known." 

"  How  shall  we,"  says  Mr.  G.  "  in  such  an  instance,  vindicate 
the  ways  of  God  to  man  1  Shall  I  conduct  you  into  the  labyrintli, 
without  a  clue  to  guide  you  through  it?  Or  shall  facts,  the  most 
interesting  facts,  be  suppressed,  lest  they  should  be  ahuscd?  By  no 
means.  Falsehood  alone  needs  shun  the  light.  Wisdom  is  justi- 
fied of  all  her  children.  The  Lord's  dealings  with  our  deceased 
friend,  however  uncommon,  could  not  be  unjust  to  him;  and  tliry 
cannot  be  unprofitable  to  us,  if  we  humbly  and  seriously  contemplate 
them.  No  more  would  I  scruple  to  declare  the  whole  conduct  of 
God,  than  his  whole  counsel,  so  far  as  I  can  learn  it.  But  who  can 
find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ?  Our  text  forbids  the  expecta- 
tion. May  we  feel,  and  may  we  profit  by  the  truth  it  holds  forth ! 
With  this  view,  I  purpose,  first,  to  suggest  some  remarks  upon  the  in- 
finite difference  between  God's  thoughts  and  ways,  and  those  of  man  ; 
then,  to  apply  these  observations  to  the  Lord's  dealings  with  our 
deceased  friend  ;  and  close  with  such  practical  instructions,  as  we 
may,  and  apparently  ought  to  deduce  from  this  subject."  p.  4. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  Discourse  before  us.  We  shall  not 
here  detain  our  readers  with  the  pertinent  and  well  expressed 
thoughts  presented  under  the  first  head  ;  nor  with  the  pious  and 
judicious  counsel  given  under  the  last.  The  second  is  most  inter- 
esting to  us  at  the  present  time,  as  it  contains  the  religious  history 
of  the  poet ;  a  subject  which  has  by  some  been  inexcusably  mis- 
represented, and  probably  by  many  more,  through  their  influence, 
sadly  misunderstood.  As,  therefore,  the  Discou.rse  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  our  I'eaders  generally,  Ave  will  present  some  extracts  from 
this  part  of  it,  which,  when  compared  with  Cowper's  memoirs  of 
himself,  (two  editions  of  which  have  been  given  to  the  American 
j)ublic,)  and  other  testimonies  hereafter  to  be  adduced,  will  allbrd, 
we  think,  conclusive  evidence  that  the  distressing  menial  malady 
to  which  he  was  sidjcct,  is  in  no  degree  ascribable  to  the  infuence 
of  his  religious  sentiments.  To  this  source  numbers  have  labored 
to  trace  it,  but  they  have  labored  in  vain. 

"  From  childhood,"  says  Mr.  G.  "  during  which  our  late  friend 
lost  a  nnich  loved  j)arent,  his  spirits  were  always  very  tender,  and 
ttftcn  greatly  d(ject(Ml.  His  natural  diirKlciice  and  dci)ressiun  of 
jumd  were  augmented  to  a  very  distressing  degree,  by  the  turbu- 
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lencc  of  liis  elder  comrades,  at  the  most  celebrated  public  school 
in  the  kingdom.  And  when,  at  mature  age,  he  was  appointed  to 
a  lucrative  and  honorable  station  in  the  law,  he  shrunk,  with  the 
greatest  terror,  from  the  appearance  whicli  it  required  him  to  make 
before  the  upper  House  of  Parliament.  Several  affecting  circum- 
stances concurred  to  increase  the  agony  of  his  mind,  while  revolving 
the  consequences  of  relinquishing  the  post  to  which  he  had  been 
nominated  ;  and  his  life  had  nearly  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  obstacles 
which  he  had  to  surmount."  pp.  12,  13. 

The  closing  words  -of  this  paragraph,  very  tenderly  allude  to 
what  was  empiiatically  "  the  hour  of  the  power  of  darkness"  in 
Cowper's  life.  Considering  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which 
the  Sermon  w^as  delivered,  such  delicacy  was  to  be  expected. 
But  the  poet,  in  his  auto-biography,  has  given  us  the  naked  truth. 
Describing  the  perturbation  and  agony  of  mind,  produced  by  the 
prospect  of  his  examination,  which  effectually  defeated  all  his  at- 
tempts to  prepare  for  it,  he  says, 

"  To  this  dilemma  I  was  reduced,  either  to  keep  possession  of  the 
office  to  the  last  extremity,  and  by  so  doing,  expose  myself  to  a 
public  rejection  for  insufficiency;  or  else  to  fling  it  up  at  once,  and 
by  this  means  run  the  hazard  of  ruining  my  benefactor's  right  of 
ap|)ointment,  by  bringing  his  discretion  into  question.  In  this  sit- 
uation, such  a  fit  of  passion  has  sometimes  seized  me,  when  alone 
in  my  chambers,  that  I  have  cried  out  aloud,  and  cursed  the  hour 
of  my  birth ;  lifting  up  my  eyes  to  heaven,  at  the  same  time,  not 
as  a  suppliant,  but  in  the  hellish  spirit  of  rancorous  reproach  and 
blasphemy  against  my  Maker."     Memoir,  p.  49. 

He  now  tried  the  effect  of  medicine  ;  then,  for  "  a  few  nights" 
had  recourse  to  a  form  of  prayer ;  but  soon,  with  his  prayer-book, 
"  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  God  and  ho])es  of  a  remedy."  He 
next  took  refuge,  for  a  season,  in  the  gloomy  expectation  that  his 
constitutional  melancholy,  aggravated  by  such  severe  mental  con- 
flict, would  deepen  into  madness,  so  as  seasonably  to  excuse  his 
appearance  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  even  this  refuge  failed 
him.  The  day  of  trial  drew  near,  and  still  he  was  not  a  maniac, 
though  too  evidently,  "  madness  was  in  his  hearth     And 

"  Now  came  the  grand  temptation  ;  the  point  to  which  Satan  had 
all  the  while  been  driving  me  ;  the  dark  and  hellish  purpose  of  self- 
murder.  I  grew  more  sullen  and  reserved,  fled  from  all  society, 
even  from  my  most  intimate  friends,  and  shut  myself  up  in  my 
chambers.  Being  reconciled  to  the  apjirchension  of  madness,  I 
began  to  be  reconciled  to  the  apprehension  of  death.  Though  for- 
merly, in  my  happiest  hours,  I  had  never  bepn  able  to  glance  a  sin- 
gle tliought  that  way,  without  shuddering  at  the  4dea  of  dissolution, 
I  now  wished  for  it,  and  found  myself  but  little  shocked  at  the  idea 
of  procuring  it  myself  Perhaps,  thouglit  I,  thc^re  is  no  God  :  or  if 
•  here  be,  the  Scrii)turcs  may  be  false  ;  if  so,  then  Ciod  has  nowhere 
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forbidden  suicide.  I  considered  life  as  my  property,  and  therefore 
at  my  own  disposal.  Men  of  great  name,  I  observed,  had  destroyed 
themselves ;  and  the  world  still  retained  the  profoundest  res))ect  for 
their  memories.  But  above  all,  I  was  persuaded  to  believe,  that, 
if  the  act  were  ever  so  unlawful,  and  even  supposing  Christianity  to 
be  true,  my  misery  in  hell  itself  would  be  more  supportable.  J/e- 
inoir,  pp.  51 — 53. 

The  poet  then  goes  on  to  relate  his  preparations  and  attempts 
to  perpetrate  the  horrid  deed,  which,  hut  for  tlie  preventing;  care 
of  his  yet  unknown  Saviour,  would  have  "  put  out  his  lamp  for- 
ever in  obscure  darkness."  In  the  course  of  this  sad  narration, 
he  exclaims, 

"  Behold,  into  what  extremities  a  ^oo^  sort  of  man  may  fall !  Such 
was  I,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  knew  me  best ;  a  decent  out- 
side is  all  a  goodnatured  world  requires.  Thus  equipped,  thougii 
all  within  be  rank  atheism,  rottenness  of  heart,  and  rebellion 
against  the  blessed  God,  we  are  said  to  be  good  enough;  and  if  wc 
are  damned,  alas !  who  shall  be  saved  .'  Reverse  this  charitable 
reflection,  and  say,  if  a  good  sort  of  man  be  saved,  who  then  sjiall 
perish?  and  it  comes  much  nearer  the  truth.  But  this  is  a  hard 
aaying,  and  the  world  caiuiot  bear  it."     3Iemoir,  p.  ()5. 

But  let  us  return  to  Mr.  G.'s  account. 

"His  office  was  at  length  resiorned  ;  and  with  it  his  flalterinv 
prospects  vanished,  and  his  connexions  with  the  world  became  dis- 
solved. A  striking  instance  of  the  instability  of  earthly  hopes,  and 
the  insufliciency  of  human  accomplishments  to  promote  even  tem- 
poral comfort.  At  this  distressing  crisis,  appears  to  have  com- 
menced Mr.  Cowper's  serious  attention  to  the  ways  of  God.  His 
manners  were  in  general  decent  and  amiable  ;  and  the  course  of 
])leasure,  in  which  he  indulged  himself,  being  customary  with  per- 
s(»ns  in  similar  circumstances;  he  remained,  till  that  period,  insen- 
sible of  liis  state  as  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of  God.  Reflecting  upon 
that  awful  eternity,  into  which  he  had  nearly  been  plunged,  he 
became,  for  the  first  time,  convinced  of  the  evil  of  sin,  as  a  trans- 
gression of  the  law  of  God  ;  and  he  was  terrified  by  the  ajiprehcn- 
sion  that  his  oftences  were  unj)ardonable.  While  in  this  state,  ho 
was  visited  by  the  late  Rev.  Martin  Madan,  his  first  cousin.  By 
oxplaining  from  the  Scriptures  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  Mr.  Ma- 
dan convinced  him  that  all  mankind  were  on  the  same  level  with 
himself  before  God.  The  atonement  and  righteousness  of  Christ, 
being  set  forth  to  him,  Mr.  Cowper  discovered  therein  the  remedy 
which  his  case  required.  A  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  faith  in 
Christ,  in  order  to  experience  the  blessings  of  this  salvation,  excited 
his  earnest  desire  for  thg  attainment ;  but  although  his  mind  derived 
present  ease  from  these  ini])()rtiint  truths,  he  was  yet  unaware  of  his 
owTiMjJLler  inai)ility  to  belic.'vc.  The  calm  which  a  delectivc  applica- 
tion of  ih\^-^ff?>!«'|')«4-^}fird''pf()duce(l,  was  so  transient,  that,  on  the 
Jbllowing  day,   his  mind  agaui  became  agitated  by  despair.     The 
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terror  of  eternal  judgment  overpowered  and  wliolly  disordered  his 
laculties ;  and  lie  remained  seven  months  in  a  continual  expectation 
of  being  instantly  plunged  into  final  misery.  During  that  time,  he 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cotton,  a  pious  and  humane  phy- 
sician, at  St.  Alban's.  When  the  force  of  Mr.  Cowper's  despair 
became  weakened  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  allow  of  conversation  with 
the  doctor,  he  derived  relief  and  pleasure  from  that  intercourse, 
and  joined  in  the  daily  worship  of  the  family  with  increasing  sat- 
isfaction. At  length,  his  distress  was  effectually  removed,  by 
reading  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  that  '  God  hath  set  forth  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his 
righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the 
forbearanee  of  God.'  Rom.  iii.  25.  While  meditating  upon  this 
passage,  he  obtained  a  clear  view  of  the  Gospel,  which  was  attended 
with  unspeakable  joy.  His  subsequent  days"  [that  is,  until  that 
fearful  malady,  wliich  the  consolation  of  religion  had  so  wonderfully 
resisted,  was  permitted  to  renew  its  strength]  "were  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  praise  and  prayer ;  and  his  heart  overflowed  with  love  ta 
ins  crucified  Redeemer."  pp.  13 — 15. 

******** 

"  The  consolation,  which,  after  having  endured  the  severest  dis- 
tress, he  at  that  time  derived  from  a  life  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God, 
who  loved  him,  and  gave  himself  for  him,  he  thus  describes  in  an 
affecting  allegory  : 

'  I  was  a  stricken  deer,  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since  ;  with  many  an  arrow  deep  infixt 
My  panting  side  was  charged,  when  1  withdrew 
To  seeli  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades. 
There  was  I  found  by  one  who  had  himself 
Been  hurt  by  th'  archers.     In  his  side  he  bore, 
And  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 
With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts, 
He  drew  them  forth,  and  heal'd,  and  bade  me  live.' 

Task,  Book  3. 

"This  testimony  to  the  truth  and  solidity  of  that  peace  with  God' 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  privilege  of  them  who* 
are  justified  by  faith,  he  published,  long  after  he  had  lost  all  enjo)^- 
ment  of  the  blessing.  But  who  would  not  have  hoped  to  see  his 
path,  like  that  of  the  sun,  *  shine  more  and  more,  unto  the  perfect 
day  'I  Firmly  persuaded  that  mental  happiness,  which  far  exceeds 
in  value  every  outward  comfort,  descends  from  the  Father  of  our 
spirits,  we  cannot  observe  this  inestimable  blessing  utterly  withdrawn 
from  such  a  character  as  that  just  described,  without  calling  to  mind 
the  language  of  the  text ;  '  My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts', 
neither  are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord.' 

"  Our  departed  friend  conceived  some  presentiment  of  this  sad 
reverse,  as  it  drew  near  ;  and  during  a  solitary  walk  in  the  fields,  he 
composed  a  hymn,  which  is  so  appropriate  to  our  subject,  and  so 
expressive  of  that  faith  and  hope  which  he  retained  as  long  as  he 
possessed  himself,  that  although  it  is  very  familiarly  known  to  you,  I 
cannot  forbear  to  introduce  it  in  this  place."  pp.  20,  21. 
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The  hymn  here  mentioned  is  the  fifteenth  of  the  Olney 
Hymns,  third  book,  and  the  sixty  eighth  of  Worcester's  Selection; 

"  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way,"  &c. 

Having  this  history  of  its  origin  from  a  bosom  friend  of  the 
author,  our  readers  will  doubtless  turn  to  it  with  new  interest,  and 
"  speak  to  themselves"  in  its  sublime  and  beautiful  language,  in 
hours  of  darkness  and  conflict,  with  increased  comfort  and  bene- 
fit.    Having  recited  it,  our  author  proceeds  widi  his  narrative  : 

■*'  Armed  with  the  like  faith,  let  us  venture  to  contemplate  the 
dreary  path  that  our  deceased  neighbor  trod  so  long  a  time.  Many 
have  visited  its  gloomy  entrance,  and  some  have  been  a  tedious  while 
bewildered  in  it ;  but  none,  within  my  knowledge,  has  traced,  as  he 
did,  its  whole  extent.  The  steps  by  which  he  descended  to  it,  were 
sudden,  and  awfully  precipitous.  The  bright,  yet  serene  lustre,^ 
which  had  usually  "  marked  the  road  that  led  him  to  the  Lamb,"  was 
succeeded  by  impenetrable  darkness.  After  the  clearest  views  of 
the  love  of  God,  and  that  expansion  of  heart  which  he  had  enjoyed 
in  His  ways,  his  mind  became  obscured,  confused,  and  dismayed. 
He  concluded,  as  too  many  others  have  done  under  so  sensible  a 
change,  and  as  the  Psalmist  in  his  infirmity  w^as  tempted  to  do,  that 
"  the  Lord  had  cast  him  off;  that  he  woidd  be  favorable  no  more ; 
that  his  mercy  was  clean  gone  forever  !"  That  vivid  imagination, 
which  often  attained  the  utmost  limits  of  the  sphere  of  reason,  did 
but  too  easily  transgress  them  ;  and  his  spirits,  no  longer  sustained 
upon  the  wings  of  faith  and  hope,  sunk  with  their  weight  of  natural 
depression,  into  the  horrible  abyss  of  absolute  despair.  In  this  state 
bis  mind  became  immoveably  fixed.  He  cherished  an  unalterable 
persuasion  that  the  Lord,  after  having  renewed  him  in  holiness,  had 
doomed  him  to  everlasting  perdition.  The  doctrines  in  which  he  hctd 
been  established,  directly  opposed  such  a  conclusion ;  and  he  re- 
mained still  equally  convinced  of  their  general  truth ;  but  he  sup- 
posed himself  to  be  the  only  person,  that  ever  believed  witli  the 
iieart  unto  righteousness,  and  was  notwithstanding  excluded  from; 
salvation.  In  this  state  of  mind,  with  a  deplorable  consistency,  he 
ceased  not  only  from  attendance  upon  public  and  domestic  worship,, 
but  likewise  from  every  attempt  at  private  prayer;  apprehending  that 
for  him  to  implore  mercy,  would  be  opposing  the  determinate  coun- 
sel of  God.  Permission  seemed  to  be  given,  as  in  the  case  of  Job, 
to  the  adversary  of  Christ  and  of  his  people,  to  harrass  the  soul  of 
our  afflicted  friend,  in  a  manner  and  measure,  that  cannot  be  con- 
ceived by  any  person  who  has  not  felt  it."  pp.  22 — 24. 

Such,  with  some  slight  variations,  as  to  the  constancy  and  inten- 
sity of  his  mental  sufferings,  were  the  last  thirty  years  of  this 
most  interesting  and  amiable  man.  "  So  much,"  says  the  English 
liigli  churchman,  "  for  Mediodism  !"  "  So  much  for  Orthodoxy  !" 
responds  die  "  rational  Christian"  on  Uiis  .side  the  wnt(^r ;  "  a 
monrnfid  cxami)le  of  tJic  pernicious  effects  of  ialse  religion  npon 
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minds  of  peculiar  susceptibility."*  But  how,  we  ask,  in  the  name 
of  candor  and  common  sense,  docs  this  appear  ?  Not  from  the  fore- 
going narrative ;  for  Cowper's  religious  faith,  whether  true  or  "false," 
directly  opposed^  and,  so  far  as  it  had  room  to  operate,  effectually 
counteracted  those  gloomy  impressions  to  which  he  was  subject ; 
nor  could  he  maintain  that  "  deplorable  consistency,"  whii  which 
he  denied  himself  all  the  privileges  and  consolations  of  the  Gos- 
pel, without  regarding  his  own  supposed  experience  as  a  solitary 
exception  to  those  doctrines  of  grace,  of  which,  in  application  to 
all  others,  he  was  still  a  firm  believer.  Nor  does  the  testimony 
of  his  accomplished  biographer,  Hayley,  give  any  material  support 
to  such  a  charge  against  the  religion  of  Cowper,  though  Hayley 
was  by  no  means  partial  to  such  a  Ufe  of  "  admirable  sanctity" 
as  he  acknowledges  Cowper's  to  have  been.   In  one  place  he  says, 

"  A  disappointment  of  the  heart,  arising  from  the  cruelty  of  for- 
tune, threw  a  cloud  on  his  juvenile  spirit.  Thwarted  in  love,  the 
native  fire  of  his  temperament  turned  impetuously  into  the  kindred 
channel  of  devotion.  The  smotliered  flames  of  desire,  uniting  with 
the  vapors  of  constitutional  melancholy,  and  the  fervency  of  reli- 
gious zeal ,  produced  altogether  that  irregularity  of  corporeal  sensa- 
tion, and  of  mental  health,  which  gave  such  extraordinary  vicis- 
situdes of  splendor  and  of  darkness  to  his  mortal  career,  and  made 
Cowper,  at  times,  an  idol  of  the  purest  admiration,  and,  at  times,  an 
object  of  the  sincerest  pity."    Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 

This  account  of  the  poet's  religious  experience  is  very  nearly 
what  we  might  expect  from  one  who  could  commence  it  with  such 
a  friendly  nod  at  paganism — "  the  cruelty  of  fortune,"  "  the  kin- 
dred channel  of  devotion  !"  This  is  speaking  "  half  in  the  speech 
of  Ashdod"  with  a  witness.  Surely  the  "  flames"  and  "  vapors" 
which  mingle  and  contend,  with  such  Vesuvian  subhmity,  in  this 
sentence,  could  never  be  the  elements  of  that  lovely  character, 
which  Hayley  has  elsewhere,  with  so  much  truth,  delineated. 
Let  us  hear  him  again,  and  he  will  talk  more  rationally. 

"  In  October  1798,  the  pressure  of  his  melancholy  seemed  to  be 
mitigated  in  some  little  degree,  for  he  exerted  himself  so  far  as  to  write, 
without  solicitation,  to  Lady  Hesketh;  and  I  insert  passages  of  this 
letter,  because,  gloomy  as  it  is,  it  describes,  in  a  most  interesting 
manner,  the  sudden  attack  of  his  malady,  and  tends  to  confirm  an 
opinion,  that  his  mental  disorder  arose  from  a  scorbutic  habit,  whicli, 
when  his  perspiration  was  obstructed,  occasioned  an  unsearchable 
obstruction  in  the  finer  parts  of  his  frame."  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 

Again  : 

"  He  (the  bishop  of  Landaff)  endeavored  evangelically  to  cheer 
and  invigorate  the  mind  of  Cowper ;  but  the  depression  of  that  dis- 
ordered mind  was  the  effect  (f  bodily  disorder  so  obstinate,  that  it 
received  not  the  slightest  relief  from  what,  in  a  season  of  coporeal 

*  Review  of  Cowper's  Private  Correspondence  in  the  Christian  Examiner. 
VOL.  I,  47  * 
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health,  would  have  afforded  the  most  animated  gratification  to  this 
interesting  invalid." 

Once  more : 

"  Few  ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  searched  the  Scriptures  more 
diligently  than  Cowper,  and,  in  his  days  of  health,  with  a  happier 
effectr  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 

Nor  did  Cowper  himself,  at  those  favored  seasons  when  he  was 
capable  of  judging  on  the  subject,  attribute  his  dejection  wholly, 
or  indeed  principally,  to  a  religious  cause.  He  understood,  and 
in  his  lucid  intervals,  acknowledged  the  "  mental  infirmity"  which 
at  other  times  so  obscured  his  perception,  and  prevented  his 
enjoyment  of  the  "  hght  of  hfe."     To  Lady  Hesketh  he  says, 

"  As  to  that  gloominess  of  mind,  which  I  have  had  these  twenty 
years,  it  cleaves  to  me  even  here,  (at  Mr.  Hayley's,  Eartham,)  and 
could  I  be  translated  to  paradise,  unless  I  left  my  body  behind  me, 
would  cleave  to  me  there  also.  It  is  my  companion  for  life,  and 
nothing  will  ever  divorce  us."  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  46. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hayley,  of  an  earlier  date,  he  thus  alludes 
to  the  same  propensity  : 

"  But  you  must  permit  me,  nevertheless,  to  be  melancholy  now 
and  then  ;  or  if  you  will  not,  I  must  be  so  without  your  permission  ; 
for  that  sable  thread  is  so  intermixed  with  the  very  thread  of  my 
existence,  as  to  be  inseparable  from  it,  at  least  while  I  exist  in  the 
body."  Life,  vol.  ii.  pp.  30,  31. 

Indeed,  even  while  suffering  under  his  disease,  he  was  not  aho- 
gether  insensible  of   hs  nature  and  origin.     In  a  letter  to  Mr. 

Newton,  he  says, 

"The  style  of  dispensation  peculiar  to  myself  has  hitherto  been 
that  of  sudden,  violent,  unlocked  for  change.  The  rough  and  the 
smooth  of  such  a  lot,  taken  together,  should  perhaps  have  taught  me 
never  to  despair  ;  but  through  an  unhappy  propensity  in  my  nature  to 
forebode  the  worst,  they  have,  on  the  contrary,  operated  as  an  ad- 
monition to  mo  never  to  hope."  Priv.  Cor.  pp.  233,  234. 

In  another  letter  to  the  same,  he  says, 

"  I  have  heard  of  bodily  aches  and  ails,  that  have  been  particu- 
larly troublesome  when  the  season  returned  in  which  the  hurt  that 
occasioned  them  was  received.  The  mind,  I  believe,  (with  my 
own,  however,  I  am  sure  it  is  so,)  is  liable  to  similar  periodical  af- 
fection. The  year  will  go  round,  and  January  will  approach.  I 
shall  tremble  again,  and  I  know  it ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  I  will  be 
as  comfortable  as  I  can."  Priv.  Cor.  p.  258. 

Again : 

"  The  only  consolation  left  me  on  this  subject,  is,  that  the 
voice  of  the  Almighty  can,  in  one  moment,  cure  me  of  this  mental 
infirmity.     That  He  can,  I  know  by  experience ;    and  there  arc 
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reasons  for  which  I  ought  to  believe  that  lie  will."  Priv.  Cor. 
p.  209. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  to  attribute  Cowper's  depression  to  the 
influence  of  his  religious  belief,  is  to  dispute  the  testimony  of  the 
sufferer  himself,  (taken  at  those  moments  when  he  was  in  any 
measure  a  competent  witness,)  the  prevailing  opinion  of  his  most 
intimate  friends,  and  the  evidence  of  unquestionable  facts.  Cow- 
per's severest  and  most  dangerous  paroxysm  of  mental  distress,  was 
prior  to  his  having  received  miy  religions  impression  whatever  ; 
the  doctrines  which  he  subsequently  embraced,  so  far  from  aggra- 
vating his  fearful  malady,  were  as  wine  and  oil  to  his  wounded 
spirit,  and  procured  to  him  the  first  and  the  greatest  relief  which 
he  ever  experienced ;  and  the  reason  why  the  same  truths  ceased 
to  afford  the  same  "joy  and  peace,"  in  after  time,  was,  not  that 
the  "  balm  of  Gilead"  had  lost  its  efficacy,  but  that  the  bewildered 
patient  too  successfully  resisted  its  application.  On  this  point  the 
reviewer  in  the  Christian  Examiner,  even  after  holding  up  Cowper 
to  his  readers  as  "  a  mournful  example  of  the  pernicious  effects 
of  false  rehgion,"  makes  something  like  a  concession ;  though,  it 
must  be  owned  he  does  it  with  rather  a  bad  grace ;  and  seems  re- 
solved to  make  himself  amends,  for  his  lenity  to  the  suffering  poet, 
by  letting  the  lash  of  reproof  fall  over  his  shoulders  upon  those 
Calvinists  of  sterner  stuff,  who  are  mad  enough  to  find  comfort 
and  support  in  those  very  doctrines  to  which  his  anguish  of  spirit 
is  so  studiously  ascribed. 

"  We  do  not  mean,"  says  the  reviewer,  "to  charge  upon  his  views 
of  religion,  the  whole  of  that  gloomy  despair,  of  which  the  passage 
we  have  just  extracted  is  a  specimen.  He  would  doubtless  have  been 
subject  to  occasional  depression  of  spirits,  and  intervals  of  melan- 
choly, whatever  might  have  been  his  notion  of  his  religious  state. 
This  tendency  was  part  of  his  physical  constitution,  and  the  in- 
sanity under  which  he  suffered  for  a  time,  was  produced  by  causes 
which  had  no  connexion  loith  religion. ^^ 

This  is  very  well ;  it  looks  like  reason,  and  candor,  and  kind- 
ness. But  it  is  only  tlie  gilding  of  a  bitter  pill.  Orthodoxy  must 
not  come  off  so.     He  proceeds : 

"  But  if  he  had  not  had  what  have  been  so  falsely  called  evan- 
gelical views  of  religion,  we  think  he  would  probably  have  attri- 
buted those  intervals  of  depression  to  their  true  cause,  and  would 
have  been  saved  those  agonies  of  despair,  which  could  not  but  be 
the  consequence  of  imagining  that  they  were  the  indications  and  the 

beginning  of  the  eternal  misery  he  was  doomed  to  suffer." "  We 

do  not  doubt  that  it  was  owing  to,  or  rather  that  it  was  an  aberration 
of  mind  ;  but  we  contend  that  its  gloom  was  infinitely  deepened  by 
his  imagining  that  a  state  cither  of  depression  or  e.\citemciit  was  tu 
be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  God's  favor  or  auger ;  and  by  his 
belief  that  he  might  expect,  and  might  perceive  the  imuiediale  ope- 
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ration  of  the  divine  Spirit  upon  his  own  mind.  If  this  be  insanity, 
— and  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  it, — it  is  a  form  of  it,  which  is 
found  in  many  who  are  not  possessed  of  Cowper's  sensibihty ;  in 
many  who,  with  a  presumption  quite  as  insane  as  his  despair,  beheve 
that  nothing  can  "  shut  the  gates  of  mercy"  to  them ;  in  many  who, 
in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  those  who  assume  exclusively  the 
appellation  of  Orthodox  or  Evangelical  Christians,  believe  that  their 
corrupt  natures  have  been  regenerated  and  born  again  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  they  cannot  fall  away,  and,  in  short,  that  their  period  of 
probation  is  terminated,  and  they  are  sure  of  admittance  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

If  our  views  of  evangelical  truth  were  such  as  the  closing  sen- 
tence of  this  quotation  represents  them,  we  might  indeed  be  de- 
servedly consigned  to  the  safe  keeping  of  a  cell,  or  a  strait  jacket. 
But  we  would  advise  the  Examiner  to  re-examine  the  doctrines 
of  regeneration  and  perseverance,  before  he  indulges  himself  in 
any  farther  remarks  upon  those  who  hold  them  ;  lest  he  should 
seem  too  nearly  to  resemble  those  "  vain  janglers"  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul,  "  understanding  neither  what  they  say,  nor  whereof  they 
affirm." 

That  Cowper  did  not  beheve  the  doctrine  of  universal  restora- 
tion we  freely  own  ;  but  if  he  had  held  it  as  a  general  truth,  he 
might  yet  (as  he  did  in  fact,  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
perseverance  of  the  saints)  have  supposed  himself  a  solitary  ex- 
ception to  it,  and  so  have  neutralised  what  the  reviewer  considers 
its  consoling  influence,  and  still  lived  in  dread  of  "  eternal  misery." 
Whether  he  was  insane  in  believing  "  that  he  might  expect,  and 
might  perceive  the  immediate  operation  of  the  divine  Spirit  upon 
his  own  mind,"  is  a  question  on  which  we  must  appeal  to  those 
who  have  scrlpturally  settled  the  previous  one,  "  whether  there  be 
any  Holy  Ghost."  "  The  world  cannot  receive"  that  heavenly 
"  Comforter,"  "  because  it  seelh  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him." 
But  there  are  those  who  know  him ;  "  for  he  dwelleth  with  them, 
and  is  in  them."  And  th.ey  only  are  quahfied  to  reason  satisfacto- 
rily about  His  "operations." 

We  think  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  Cowper  was  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  sensation.  He  was  unreasonably  discour- 
aged and  alarmed  by  the  interruption  of  his  religious  enjoyments  ; 
or,  to  use  a  more  familiar  expression,  depended  too  much  on  his 
frames.     He  might  truly  say,  however,  "  this  is  mine  infirmity." 

It  was  rather  a  calamity  than  a  fault,  for  it  was  the  result  of 
peculiar  bodily  temperament.  Yet  his  sufferings  from  it  may  not 
be  the  less  instructive  and  admonitory  to  others  on  this  account. 
We  shall,  therefore,  introduce  in  this  place,  some  remarks  from 
the  third  division  of  the  Sermon,  in  which  ]Mr.  Greathead  has 
given  a  very  judicious  caution  to  those  experimental  Christians, 
who  estimate  their  attainments  in  religion  by  the  measure  of  their 
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present  comfort,  and  who  may  be  said  to  walk  by  feeling,  rather 
than  by  faitli. 

"  Another  lesson,  of  the  utmost  possible  importance,  is  to  be  de- 
duced from  this  interesting  subject :  to  adhere  to  the  revealed 
WORD  of  God,  as  your  ground  of  hope  and  rule  of  conduct.  This 
is  the  standard  by  which  alone  we  have  to  try  our  sentiments,  our 
feelings,  and  our  actions ;  but  alas,  how  defective  is  the  use  we 
make  of  this  invaluable  gift ! — Remember,  that  in  whatever  manner 
you  decline  from  the  revealed  will  of  God  as  your  support  and  guide 
through  life,  and  whatever  you  may  substitute  in  its  stead,  it  must  in 
its  degree  be  detrimental  to  your  spiritual  welfare.  The  snare  of 
which  I  apprehend  you  are  chiefly  in  danger,  is  the  same  which  the 
experience  of  our  deceased  friend  most  solemnly  warns  us  against ; 
that  of  adopting  your  religious  feelings  as  your  ground  of  hope  and 
rule  of  conduct.  While  he  possessed  his  entire  faculties,  he  care- 
fully guarded  against  this  temptation,  to  which  his  constitution  might 
peculiarly  have  exposed  him ;  but,  in  a  greater  or  smaller  measure, 
it  is  common  to  pious  people,  and  I  doubt  not  it  has  been  severely 
felt  by  some  of  you.  They  who  are  liable  to  have  their  minds  most 
sensibly  affected  with  religious  impressions,  should  the  more  care- 
fully guard  against  substituting  them  in  the  place  of  God's  word. 
Our  lamented  friend  had  long  and  eminently  enjoyed  the  love  of 
Christ  shed  abroad  in  his  heart.  His  spiritual  triumph  and  rejoicing 
had  been  unusually  great.  His  distress  and  terror,  that  succeeded 
these  enjoyments,  were  proportionably  aggravated.  So  deplorable 
an  alteration  in  himself,  led  him,  during  a  suspension  of  his  reason, 
to  suppose  that  an  equal  change  had  taken  place  in  the  mind  of 
God ;  and  that,  after  having  admitted  him  to  a  foretaste  of  heaven, 
he  had  doomed  him  to  endless  misery.  Alas!  how  had  he  forgotten 
the  delightful  theme  of  his  brighter  hours. 

'  There  is  a  fountain  fill'd  with  blood 

Drawn  from  Ennnanuel's  veins  ; 
And  sinners,  plung'd  beneath  that  flood, 

Lose  all  their  guilty  stains. 

Dear  dying  Lamb,  thy  precious  blood 

Shall  never  lose  its  power  ; 
Till  all  the  ransom'd  church  of  God 

Be  sav'd,  to  sin  no  more.' 

"  Ought  we  to  conclude,  when  we  loose  our  comforts,  that  Christ 
has  therefore  lost  his  power  to  save?  Was  it  for  these,  that  we 
were  accepted  of  God  ?  If  not,  why  must  we  be  rejected  when 
they  are  removed  1" 

"  When  you  can  derive  neither  comfort  nor  hope  from  your  pre- 
sent feelings,  and  wben  all  past  enjoyment  only  enhances  your  pre- 
sent distress,  recollect  that  tbe  promises  of  God  in  Christ  can  suffer 
no  change,  that  his  power  and  grace  are  susceptible  of  no  (!ecay;  'hafe- 
to  be  deterred  by  your  changeable  feelings  from  seeking  and  trusting 
in  Christ,  is  to  place  them  in  the  room  of  his  revealed  word  ;  and 
tliat  it  was  time  for  the  Lord  to  witlidraw  your  religious  comfort, 
uhen  you  were  resting  on  that,  instead  of  his  infallible  promise. 
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*  You  would  but  ill  have  enjoyed'  says  a  sensible  foreign  writer,  'that 
which  you  know  not  how  to  part  with.'  "  p.  52. 

One  parting  word  from  the  Sermon,  to  another  class  of  persons, 
and  we  have  done.  It  is  to  those,  (for  such  there  are,)  who  too 
evidently  would  like  Cowper  better,  had  he  not  been  so  sound  in 
liis  faith,  and  so  ardent  in  his  piety  ;  and  who  comfort  themselves 
in  their  ignorance  of  experimental  religion,  because  "  the  poet  of 
Christianity,  the  monitor  of  the  world,"  was  so  much  "  a  man  of 
sorrows." 

"The  lesson  afforded  by  his  life,  like  those  contained  in  his  publi- 
cations, have  their  foundation  in  scriptural  truth,  unbiassed  reason, 
and  indisputable  fact.  These  authorities  cannot  be  invalidated  by 
the  partial  derangement  of  his  mind.  Beware  not  to  make  this  a 
plea  for  inattention  to  things  which  concern  your  own  eternal  wel- 
fare ;  lest  hereafter  you  should  have  to  exclaim,  '  We  fools  accoun- 
ted his  life  madness,  and  his  end  to  be  without  honor ;  but  how  is  he 
numbered  among  the  children  of  God,  and  his  lot  among  the  saints!' 
I  fear  I  am  addressing  some  whose  case  is  precisely  the  reverse  of 
Mr.  Cowper's.  He  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  hope,  though  he  was  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  consolation.  Are  there  none  of  you  who  have  cause 
to  tremble,  as  Felix  did,  at  the  prospect  of  eternal  judgment,  who 
yet  have  hitherto  been  deaf  to  alarm  and  admonition  ?  You  can  trans- 
act your  business,  enjoy  your  comforts  and  amusements,  nay,  indulge 
in  sinful  practices  and  pursuits  ;  as  if  there  was  neither  heaven  nor 
hell ;  or  as  if  the  word  of  God  had  not  declared  that,  except  you 
repent  and  be  converted,  you  must  perish  forever.  Far  better  was 
it  for  our  deceased  neighbor,  through  so  great  tribulation  to  enter  into 
glory,  than  for  you,  with  stupidity  and  hardness  of  heart,  to  hasten 
every  moment  toward  everlasting  perdition.  Why  should  you  be 
more  at  ease  than  he  was  ?  or  why  so  much  as  he  ?  If  the  mere 
thought  of  damnation  was  such  a  terror  to  his  mind,  what  should  the 
actual  approach  of  it  be  to  yours  ?  As  yet,  the  longsuffcring  of 
God  has  been  wonderfully  extended  to  you.  May  you  improve  it 
to  your  salvation  ;  lest  there  be  indeed  nothing  left  for  you,  but  a 
fearful  looking  for  of  judgment,  and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall 
devour  the  adversaries  of  God  !"  pp.  44,  45. 


Letters    of    an    English    Traveller,    to    his    Friend    in 
England,   on   the    Revivals    op    Religion    in   America. 

Boston,  Bowles  &  Dearborn.      1828.     pp.142,   ISmo. 

(Conliiiucd  from  p.  319.) 

1 .  Wo  have  seen  that,  in  his  attack  on  revivals  of  religion,  our 
author  first  assumes,  without  proof,  the  truth  of  a  position,  on  which 
the  decision  of  the  whole  subject  depends. 

2.  On  the  strength  of  this  assum])tion,  he  proceeds  to  ridicule 
the  Orthodox,  who  dilFcr  from  him,  and  to  expose  thorn,  as  irra- 
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tional  or  superstitious,  merely  for  acting  according  to  their  own 
principles. 

That  he  has  done  this  will  be  evident  from  the  following  con- 
siderations. The  general  facts  which  occur  during  a  revival  of 
religion,  are  obvious  to  all.  No  one  can  deny  that  diere  are  pe- 
riods of  unusual  attention  to  religion ;  that  Orthodox  ministers  are 
very  active ;  that  they  excite  their  churches,  and  appoint  frequent 
meetings,  and  preach  eai-nestly,  and  wain  sinners  of  their  guilt 
and  danger,  and  exhort  them  to  repent  and  exercise  faith  in  Christ. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  many,  who  were  once  thoughtless,  are 
awakened,  and  convinced  that  they  are  great  sinners,  and  in 
imminent  danger  of  ruin ;  that  they  are  alarmed  and  distressed, 
and  that  deeply ;  that  they  profess  to  find  relief  by  confession  of 
sin,  and  sorrow  for  it,  and  faith  in  Christ ;  that  in  many,  this 
change  is  sensibly  instantaneous,  and  that  in  all  it  is  believed  to 
be  really  so.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  society  is  divided  into 
various  classes,  according  to  their  moral  character  and  condition ; 
and  that  the  unconverted,  and  tlie  careless,  and  the  anxious,  and 
the  converts,  and  church  members,  are  called  by  names  which  are 
descriptive  of  the  real  state  of  their  moral  character,  so  far  as 
men  can  fairly  judge.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  there  are  visita- 
tions of  churches,  by  pastors  and  lay  delegates ;  and  also  visitations 
of  famihes,  by  pastors  and  members  of  the  church.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied,  that  meetings  of  inquiry  are  held,  where  those  who  are 
anxious  can  assemble  to  converse  with  their  pastors,  and  also  with 
other  experienced  Christians.  It  is  also  equally  true,  that  the  events 
of  God's  providence,  especially  cases  of  sickness  and  death,  are 
often  employed  as  means  of  instructing  the  living,  and  exciting 
them  to  prepare  for  death.  It  is  also  true  that  evangehsts  are  em- 
ployed, whose  duty  it  is  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  churches, 
and  to  assist  settled  pastors  in  promoting  revivals  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  have  been  very  successful.  But,  what  in- 
habhant  of  New  England,  who  has  ever  heard  or  seen  much  of 
the  religious  world,  does  not  know  these  facts  ?  Did  our  author 
really  suppose  that  they  were  unknowii,  until  he  had  discovered 
and  disclosed  diem  ?  What  Orthodox  religious  paper  has  not 
disclosed  facts  of  this  kind,  for  weeks,  months,  and  years  past  ? 
Why,  then,  cannot  their  own  accounts  be  received  .''  If  the  Ortho- 
dox have  revivals,  and  have  a  plan  and  a  system  which  they  un- 
derstand, why  not  rest  satisfied  with  their  own  description  ?  The 
reason  is  obvious ;  it  was  not  so  much  a  mere  narration  of  facts, 
which  our  author  wanted,  as  an  opportunity  to  narrate  tliese  facts 
in  his  own  way,  and  for  his  own  purposes.  Now  the  general  facts 
being  the  same,  there  are  two  ways  of  narrating  them.  One 
ascribes  them  to  God  as  the  chief  agent,  operating  by  the 
truth,  through  human  instrumentality.  This  mode  die  Orthodox 
adopt.      There  is  aiiodier  mode,  which  ascribes  tlieni  to  mere 
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human  device,  operating  by  passion  and  sympathy  upon  the  minds 
of  the  weak,  superstitious,  thoughtless,  irrational,  and  enthusiastic 
part  of  the  community.  This  our  author  adopts.  It  is  of  course 
necessary,  on  this  supposition,  to  assert,  that  so  regular  and  exten- 
sive a  system  of  operations  is  got  up  by  leading  men,  especially  the 
Orthodox  clergy,  and  next  to  these,  by  the  Orthodox  churches. 
Now  if  a  man  narrates  on  the  first  supposition,  his  manner  will  be 
serious,  and  he  will  state  the  facts,  and  assign  their  cause  according 
to  his  own  views,  and  ridicule  nothing,  although  he  admits  defects. 
If  a  man  narrates  according  to  the  last  supposition,  he  will  state  facts 
and  causes  according  to  his  own  views,  and  endeavor  to  expose  the 
leaders  and  most  active  agents  in  such  transactions  to  contempt. 
His  manner  of  narrating  will  constantly  betray  the  contempt  or 
hatred  which  he  feels  for  such  proceedings.  He  may  narrate  the 
same  general  facts,  but  will  color  them  according  to  the  state  of 
his  own  mind.  So  Gibbon  has  narrated  many  undeniable  facts, 
as  it  regards  the  origin  and  progress  of  Christianity ;  but  he  has 
so  interwoven  his  own  views  and  feelings,  that  his  narration  is 
one  of  the  most  bitter  attacks  which  was  ever  made  upon  Chris- 
tianity. Our  author  has  selected  the  same  mode  of  narration.  He 
has  narrated  some  facts  indeed,  but  his  whole  narration  is  colored 
with  Unitarian  unbelief,  and  prejudices,  and  bitterness.  Just  as 
Gibbon  sought  to  explain,  on  natural  principles,  all  the  facts  attend- 
ing the  origin  of  Christianity,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  ascri- 
bing them  to  God,  so  does  our  author  attempt  to  explain  all  facts 
relating  to  revivals,  on  human  principles,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to 
deny  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  producing  them. 
And  in  addition  to  this,  oblique  hints,  side  thrusts,  insinuation,  and 
ridicule  are  employed  to  fill  up  the  general  outline  of  the  picture. 
He  says  : 

"  To  say  nothing  of  the  general  effects  of  these  excitements,  I 
cannot  help  suspecting  from  what  I  have  seen  of  them,  that  there 
is  fanaticism  always,  and  necessarily,  at  the  bottom  of  them ;  that 
they  are  based  upon  false  ideas,  and  upon  this  in  particular,  the 
root  of  all  fanaticism,  that  they  are  the  special  work  of  God,  the 
fruit  of  his  supernatural  interposition.  Let  these  things  be  looked 
upon  as  the  natural  results  of  human  feeling,  let  the  idea  of  any 
thing  extraordinary  and  preternatural  be  taken  away,  and  I  suspect 
that  three  quarters  of  that  which  supports  them  in  the  public  mind 
would  be  taken  away  also.  '  It  is  the  work  of  God,'  is  the  declara- 
tion that  carries  awe  and  contagious  fear  over  the  minds  of  the  body 
of  the  people.  Tiiis  represses  inquiry,  sUenccs  doubt,  spreads  anx- 
iety and  apprehension  among  the  timid,  and  emboldens  the  confi- 
dence of  the  forward  and  presumptuous."  pp.  30,  31. 

Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  '  It  is  the  work  of  God,'  is  the 
declaration  which  most  deeply  affects  the  minds  of  the  Orthodox  ; 
for  they  arc  sincerely  convinced  that  revivals  are  the  special  work 
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of  God,  the  fruit  of  his  supernatural  interposition.  And  take 
away  this  idea,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  not  only  three  quarters 
of  that  which  supports  them  in  the  public  mind  will  be  taken 
away,  but  the  whole.  But  the  question  returns,  how  does  it  ap- 
pear that  revivals  are  not  God's  work  ?  Is  the  assertion  of  our 
author  good  evidence  .'' 

On  p.  6,  he  ascribes  conversion  to  various  causes.  Tie  speaks 
of  working  upon  the  imagination  and  feelings,  and  of  overwrought 
passion,  and  of  a  bare  physical  emotion  which  is  mistaken  for  a 
real  spiritual  change  of  views  and  sentiments.  This  may  be  a 
correct  account  of  all  the  change  which  takes  place  in  a  false  con- 
version of  one  who  afterwards  turns  out  to  be  aii  apostate ;  but  how 
does  it  appear  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  real  conversion  ?  Is 
our  author's  opinion  good  evidence  ?  A  man  can  indeed  describe 
his  own  feelings,  but  how  can  he  pronounce  on  "  the  forbidden 
subject  of  his  neighbor's  heart  ?" 

On  pp.  13,  14,  he  tells  us  how  an  Orthodox  minister  works 
himself  up,  so  as  to  get  into  the  spirit  of  a  revival.  He  implies, 
that  his  views  of  religion  are  irrational,  and  not  heartfelt,  and  that 
he  is  "  restless  and  conscience-stricken,"  and  that  his  "  notion  of 
religion  is  extravagant,"  and  "  that  he  is  thinking  of  some  unrea- 
sonable and  unattainable  state  of  feehng,  as  constituting  r-ehgion." 
He  speaks  of  his  excitement  of  feeling  as  "  effervescence,"  "  a 
jniroxysm,"  "  a  fever."  Now,  all  this  may  be  true  of  a  false  con- 
vert, who  was  once '  professedly  an  Orthodox  minister,  and  who 
endeavored  to  feel  as  they  say  they  do,  and  could  not,  and  was,  in 
his  own  words,  "restless  and  conscience-stricken."  There  were 
such  in  the  days  of  the  apostle  John,  concerning  whom  he  says, 
"  They  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us ;  for  if  they 
had  been  of  us,  they  would  no  doubt  have  continued  with  us  :  but 
they  went  out,  that  they  might  be  made  manifest  that  they  were 
not  all  of  us."  But  how  does  our  author  know  that  there  are  no 
ministers  who  have  really  been  converted,  and  who  feel  as  tJiey 
profess  to  feel  ^  Has  he  the  power  of  searching  all  hearts  ?  Or 
does  he  say,  that  it  is  irrational  to  suppose  such  a  thing  possible  ? 
If  the  latter,  and  what  else  can  he  say,  then  we  have  another  spe- 
cimen of  his  skill  in  begging  the  question.  He  has  often  asserted, 
but  where  has  he  proved,  that  conversion  is  irrational  .'* 

He  speaks  of  revivals  as  observing  the  bounds  of  clerical  in- 
fluence : 

"  So  true  is  this,  that  I  have  sometimes  observed  in  a  city,  where 
the  congregations  of  course  are  completely  intermixed  in  residence, 
society,  and  relationships,  yet  the  revivals  will  most  exactly  observe 
the  bounds  of  clerical  intliience.  Mr.  A.  '  has  a  great  revival,' — 
for  this  is  the  very  language  they  use, — 'in  his  congregation,'  and 
]\Ir.  B.'s  conffrei-ation — wlio  dislikes  these  things — is  not  touched. 
Tins  is  priestly  power,  indeed,  with  a  witness."   pp.  10,  11. 

VOL.  I,  48 
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Now  if  men  are  converted  by  the  truth,  and  Orthodox  ministers 
preach  the  truth,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  it  effectual,  this  is 
just  what  we  should  expect ;  the  effect  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  cause.  How  can  error  produce  a  revival  of 
religion  ?  But  by  ascribing  these  facts  to  the  influence  of  the  minister 
alone,  the  author  of  course  implies,  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  re- 
vival, and  not  God,  which  is  merely  begging  the  question  as  before. 

On  pp.  115,  116,  he  censures  the  lowest  classes  of' society,  in 
very  indecorous  language,  for  "  proudly  pronouncing  judgment  on 
the  purest  and  best  men  in  the  country,"  and  says, 

"  It  is  because  these  misguided  people  are  taught  to  rely  on  super- 
natural impulses,  because  they  are  puffed  up  with  the  notion  of 
special  grace  being  imparted  to  them,  and  giving  them  a  superi- 
ority over  the  natural  understanding  of  other  men,  that  they  thus 
speak  of  those,  to  whom,  in  any  other  relation,  they  would  not  lift 
their  eyes,  but  with  respect  and  deference.  People  of  humble  ca- 
pacity and  acquisitions  are  not  disposed,  but  as  they  are  influenced 
by  others,  to  depart  so  far  from  the  modesty  that  most  truly  becomes 
them.  They  are  not  often  found  deciding  so  comtemptuously  on 
the  merits  of  a  distinguished  lawyer,  or  an  eminent  physician. 
But  when  it  comes  to  religion,  they  are  told  that  the  case  is  alto- 
gether different." 

In  plain  English  this  would  mean,  that  our  author  is  offended 
because  experimental  Christians,  even  if  they  are  not  rich  and 
learned,  can  easily  perceive,  in  the  enemies  of  revivals,  in  the  higher 
classes  of  society,  an  entire  absence  of  vital  religion,  even  in  those 
who  are  wise,  and  mighty,  and  noble,  in  their  own  eyes.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  proud  should  be  offended  by 
the  assertion,  that  those  whom  they  deem  inferior  to  themselves  in 
rank  and  learning,  are  quahfied  to  pronounce  as  it  regards  the 
evidences  of  experimental  rehgion.  Nor  is  it  strange,  that  they 
should  call  them  misguided  people ;  and  endeavor  to  frown  upon 
them,  by  pronouncing  them  incompetent  to  judge  upon  such  sub- 
jects ;  and  by  calling  such  conduct  immodest  and  presumptuous. 
Still,  however,  all  such  remarks  are  merely  begging  the  question. 
It  may  be  true,  after  all,  that  not  many  wise,  and  mighty,  and 
noble,  are  converted,  and  that  the  poor  whom  they  despise,  are 
really  converted ;  and  a  thousand  assertions  to  the  contrary  will 
not  avail  to  disprove  the  reality  of  their  conversion.  And  if  con- 
version is  a  reality,  it  does  not  require  profound  learning  to  discover 
an  unconverted  man.  Philosophically  speaking,  it  depends  upon 
sympathy  of  heart;  and  the  most  learned  man,  nay,  even  the  most 
learned  minister,  can  be  distinguished  by  any  experimental  Chris- 
tian, if  ho  manifests  in  his  prayers,  and  other  religious  services,  a  cold 
heart,  and  little  or  no  love  to  Christ,  and  little  or  no  zeal.  It  does 
not  require  nmch  learning  to  feel  the  difference  between  cold  and 
heat,  between  ice  and  fire.     Hence,  real  converts  of  every  rank 
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of  life,  always  find  an  entire  want  of  unction  and  spirituality  in  the 
preacliing  of  unconverted  ministers,  and  leave  them  for  a  church 
where  tliere  is  real  feehng  in  prayer  and  jireaching.  And  this, 
in  the  Orthodox  system,  is  rational,  and  philosophical,  however 
unpleasant  the  implication  may  be,  as  it  regards  those  whom  they 
leave.  INiore  examples  might  be  given,  but  they  are  needless.  It 
is  enough  to  remark,  in  general,  that  a  correct  analysis  of  this 
author,  will  at  once  show,  that  his  censures,  and  ridicule,  as  a 
general  fact,  imply  a  begging  of  the  question,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  real  conversion,  produced  by  the  imn^iCdiate  agency 
of  die  Holy  Spirit ;  and  are  powerless,  if  the  reality  of  such  a 
conversion  is  admitted.  We  think,  then,  that  we  have  clearly 
shown,  as  we  proposed,  that  the  author  ridicules  the  Orthodox 
who  differ  from  him,  and  exposes  them,  as  irrational  or  supersti- 
tious, merely  for  acting  according  to  their  own  principles. 

3.  He  colors,  or  distorts,  or  misrepresents  their  sentiments,  so 
as  to  prejudice  an  unguarded  mind  against  them. 

Speaking  of  the  causes  of  a  revival,  and  the  minister  who  pro- 
motes them,  he  says, 

"Wc  must  add  to  this,  that  the  doctrines  he  embraces,  partaking 
of  the  same  extravagance  that  characterizes  his  general  views  of 
religion,  lead  him  to  the  same  results.  He  believes  that  all  men 
are  naturally  and  utterly  depraved  and  wicked,  and  deserving  of 
unspeakable  and  endless  misery, — that  the  character  which  they 
bring  from  their  very  birth,  which  they  derive  from  their  creation, 
dooms  them  to  eternal  and  infinite  sufferings."  pp.  14,  1.5. 

Again  : 

"  '  There  is  a  change,'  says  he, — for  he  is  not  thinking  in  this 
exigency,  of  the  long  course  and  habit  of  virtue  and  devotion, — *  there 
is  a  change,'  he  says,  'which  will  save  them.  They  cannot  produce 
it  themselves,  but  it  must  be  wrought  in  them  by  the  special  grace 
of  God.  In  one  moment,  the  power  of  God  could  make  all  these 
reprobate  creatures  the  heirs  of  heaven.  They  are  all  unconscious 
of  the  horrible  catastrophe  that  awaits  them,  and,  of  themselves, 
unable  to  escape  it ;  they  are  as  dry  bones,  as  dead  men  in  the 
valley  of  vision,  and  they  are  soon  to  awake  to  everlasting  burn- 
ings !'  "  pp.  15,  16. 

Now  we  know  that  Unitarians  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  endless 
punishment  of  all  who  die  impenitent,  of  the  entire  depravity  of 
man,  and  of  the  need  of  conversion  ;  and  that  the  Orthodox  be- 
lieve them.  But  they  do  not  believe  them  as  here  represented. 
And  the  actual  effect  of  this  representation,  the  effect  which  no 
doubt  it  was  intended  to  produce,  is  to  exhibit  the  Orthodox  as 
holding  to  doctrines  shocking  alike  to  reason  and  humanity.  Our 
author  asserts,  that  the  Orthodox  believe,  that  the  character  which 
men  derive  from  their  creation  dooms  them  to  eternal  and  iurinite 
sufferings  j  tliat  there  is  a  change  which  will  save  them,  but  that 
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they  cannot  produce  it  themselves.  He  then  descants  at  large 
upon  their  horrid  views  of  eternal  torments,  and  speaks  of  living 
happy  multitudes,  as  unconscious  of  the  horrible  catastrophe  which 
awaits  them,  and  utterly  unable  to  save  themselves.  Is  there  here 
no  coloring,  no  distortion,  no  misrepresentation  ?  Do  the  Ortho- 
dox believe  thus,  and  teach  thus  ?  Do  they  teach  that  God  cre- 
ates men  wicked,  and  then  damns  them  for  not  being  good,  when 
they  cannot  become  good  ;  and  that  they  are  all  unconscious  of 
their  danger,  and  cannot  escape  it?  Let  it  now  be  distinctly 
noticed,  that  what  seems  to  be  a  small  misrepresentation,  because 
it  can  be  expressed  in  a  few  words,  relates  to  a  question  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  of  Orthodoxy.  We 
have  seen,  that  whh  Orthodox  views  of  human  depravity,  all  the 
rest  of  the  system  is  rational  and  necessary  ;  but  if  this  essential 
doctrine  can  be  assailed  and  misrepresented,  it  clouds  the  whole 
system  at  once.  If  a  man  throws  his  child  into  the  fire  needlessly, 
and  then  takes  him  out  to  show  his  skill  and  kindness  in  curing 
his  burns,  such  kindness  is  outrageous  cruelty  ;  it  is  merely  inflict- 
ing an  evil,  for  the  sake  of  removing  it.  In  like  manner,  if 
any  can  be  made  to  believe  that  the  Orthodox  teach  that  God 
creates  men  wicked,  merely  for  the  sake  of  showing  mercy  in 
saving  some,  and  displaying  justice  in  damning  others,  all  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Gospel  will  seem  to  be  a  mere  insult  on  human  misery. 
And  the  enemies  of  Orthodoxy  know,  that  if  an  impression  can 
be  made  that  the  Orthodox  thus  believe  and  teach,  every  feeling 
of  humanity  will  revolt  from  their  system,  and  that  it  will  seem 
cruel,  and  bloody,  and  gloomy.  Now,  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
circulate  misrepresentations  of  the  Orthodox,  than  fairly  to  answer 
their  system  when  correctly  stated.  How  much  easier  to  charge 
them  with  teaching  the  damnation  of  infants,  and  the  created  wick- 
edness of  human  nature,  and  the  damnation  of  men  for  not  doing 
what  they  cannot  do,  than  to  meet  them  fairly  in  the  field  of  argu- 
ment. Indeed,  from  the  frequency  with  which  Unitarians  take  this 
course,  it  might  be  inferred  that  it  was  their  dernier  resort,  and 
that  when  this  fails,  their  cause  is  ruined  ;  and  such  we  believe  to 
be  the  fact.  We  shall  not  here  attempt  to  explain  our  sentiments. 
It  is  needless.  All  honest  men  can  find  them  fully  explained  in 
our  writings,  and  dishonest  men  would  not  cease  to  misrepresent 
us,  even  if  we  were  to  explain  ;  for  it  is  not  knowledge  which 
they  lack,  but  common  honesty.  Suffice  it  to  say,  we  do  not 
teach  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  cast 
the  blame  on  God,  and  make  the  Gospel  a  mere  farce,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  an  act  of  brutal  cruelty  in  God. 
We  indeed  teach  that  men  are  entirely  depraved  ;  but  we  insist 
upon  it,  that  tluy  are,  in  a  sense,  the  authors  of  their  own  de- 
])ravity.  We  indeed  teach  that  all  who  will  not  repent  artd  believe 
on  Christ  will  be  forever  lost ;  and  )  et  w  c  insist  that  they  might 
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have  been  saved,  if  it  had  not  been  for  their  own  unwillingness. 
And  we  also  insist  ii])on  it,  that  when  God  causes  some  to  be  will- 
ing, and  leaves  others  to  do  as  they  please,  he  acts  wisel^i  and  be- 
nevolently, and  with  reference  to  the  general  good,  and  not  as  a 
capricious  and  partial  being.  Other  cases  of  misrepresentation, 
no  less  gross  and  unjustifiable,  might  be  stated,  but  this  must 
suflice. 

Under  the  head  of  misrepresentations,  we  may  notice  our  au- 
thor's remarks  on  Lightfoot,  Calvin,  Doddridge,  and  Baxter.  He 
has  misrepresented  them  all,  for  the  sake  of  using  their  authority 
against  revivals,  and  the  idea  of  instantaneous  conversion.  If  they 
were  alive,  we  might  leave  them  to  plead  their  own  cause ;  but 
being  dead,  we  wish  to  vindicate  their  fair  fame  from  the  dishonor 
of  being  seen  united  as  allies  with  the  Unitarians  of  this  country 
in  opposing  revivals,  an  alliance  which  they,  when  living,  would 
have  rejected  with  horror.  Speaking  of  instantaneous  conversion, 
he  says, 

"  The  fathers  of  our  church,  certainly  know  nothing  about  it. 
And  according  to  my  recollection  of  the  Dissenters,  of  Baxter,  Dod- 
dridge, &oc.,  they  are  not  responsible  for  it.  And  as  to  Calvin,  he 
says  expressly,  speaking  of  repentance,  or  regeneration,  which  he 
states  to  have,  in  his  use  of  the  words,  the  same  meaning — '  regen- 
eration,' he  says,  '  is  not  accomplished  in  a  single  moment,  or  day, 
or  year ;  but  by  continual,  and  sometimes  even  tardy  advances,  tlic 
Lord  destroys  the  carnal  corruptions  of  his  chosen,  purities  them 
from  all  pollution,  and  consecrates  them  as  temples  to  himself;  re- 
newing all  their  senses  to  real  purity,  that  they  may  employ  their 
whole  life  in  the  exercise  of  repentance,  and  know,  that  tliis  war- 
fare will  be  terminated  only  by  death.'  If,  in  the  abundance  of  your 
candor,  you  should  question  the  fairness  of  this,  and  observe  that 
Calvin  seems  to  be  speaking  of  the  whole  process  of  sanctification, 
I  can  only  reply,  that  he  sai/s  he  is  speaking  of  regeneration  or  re- 
pentance. And  he  adds,  that.' God  assigns  to  believers  the  race  of 
repentance  to  run,  during  their  whole  life.'  All  this,  is  a  way  of 
speaking  about  regeneration  of  which,  I  assure  you,  you  would  not 
hear  much,  among  the  metaphysical  doctors,  to  whom  of  late  I  have 
been  listening."    pp.  76,  77. 

His  censure  of  all  the  clergy,  who  advocate  revivals,  for  not 
having  read  Lightfoot,  we  have  already  considered.  Hence  it  is 
interesting  to  inquire,  what  did  Lightfoot,  and  Doddridge,  Calvin, 
and  Baxter  teach  ?  The  remarks  of  Lightfoot  on  John  iii.  3.  are 
arranged  under  three  heads.     He  teaches, 

1 .  That  the  main  purpose  of  the  discourse  of  Jesus  is  to  ex- 
plain what  is  necessary  in  order  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God;  and 
that  from  it  we  may  deduce  the  doctrine  of  the  new  birth. 

2.  That  Christ  was  exposing  the  erroneous  idea  of  the  Jews, 
that  they  could  enter  the   kingdom  of  God,  merely  because  born 
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Jews ;  "  they  must  claim  it,"  he  says,  "  by  a  heavenly,  not  by  an 
earthly  birth." 

3.  He  then  refutes  an  error  of  the  Jews  as  it  regards  regenera- 
tion. He  remarks,  "  The  Jews  acknowledged,  in  order  to  prose- 
lytism,  some  kind  of  regeneration,  or  new  birth,  as  absolutely 
necessary;  but  then  this  was  very  slightly  and  easily  obtained." 
He  illustrates  the  Jewish  idea  by  quotations,  and  says,  "  Christ 
teacheth  another  kind  of  new  birth,  for  those  that  partake  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  beyond  what  they  have,  either  as  Israel- 
ites, or  proselytes,  viz.  that  they  should  be  horn  from  above,  or 
by  a  celestial  generation,  which  only  makes  them  capable  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  vol.  ii.  pp.  532,  533.     London,  1 684. 

Doddridge  says  in  his  Lectures  on  Pneumatology,  Ethics,  and 
Divinity,  4th  edition,  London,  1799,  vol.  ii.  p.  259,  "  The  ques- 
tion, whether  the  work  of  regeneration  and  conversion  be  accom- 
plished in  an  instant,  is  nearly  akin  to  the  former.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  there  is  some  one  moment,  in  which  there  is  the 
first  preponderancy  of  religious  impressions  and  resolutions  in  the 
soul."  The  only  sense  in  which  he  admits  that  it  is  proper  to  speak 
of  conversion  or  regeneration  as  gradual,  is  when  the  words  are 
used  with  some  latitude  of  expression,  and  include  all  that  the 
Spirit  does  to  bring  a  man  to  real  religion.  But  using  the  words 
in  the  proper  and  accurate  sense,  Doddridge  does  most  plainly 
teach  that  conversion  is  instantaneous.* 

As  it  regards  Calvin,  wg,  know  that  he  taught  entire  depravity, 
and  of  course  instantaneous  conversion  is  a  fair  inference  from  his 
system  ;  but  we  rest  not  here.  We  assert,  that  he  has  clearly 
taught  it,  notwithstanding  the  passage  quoted  by  our  author.  He 
clearly  teaches  that  conversion,  regeneration,  and  repentance,  when 
used  in  their  largest  sense,  mean  the  whole  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  restoring  sinful  man  to  perfect  holiness.  And  in  this 
sense  he  uses  the  words  repentance  or  regeneration  in  the  passage 
quoted  by  our  author ;  as  no  one  can  deny,  who  will  read  the 
whole  of  sec.  9.  chap.  3.  b.  3,  from  which  it  is  taken.  Calvin 
surely  maybe  permitted  to  define  his  own  use  of  language.  Jt  is 
needless  to  adduce  passages  in  proof.  He  must  be  either  a  careless, 
or  a  dishonest,  or  an  ignorant  reader  of  Calvin,  who  does  not  see 
that  such  is  the  fact.  But  in  b.  3.  chap.  3.  sec.  1,  he  gives  the 
substance  of  the  Gospel,  as  being  repentance  and  remission  of 
sins,  and  asserts,  tliat  we  obtain  both  by  faith,  and  adds,  "  Now  it 
ought  not  to  be  doubted,  that  repentance  not  only  immediately' 
follows  faith,  but  it  is  produced  by  h."  But,  according  to  his  own 
account,  the  beginning  of  faith  is  instantaneous  ;  for  he  speaks  of 
it  as  conimencins;  "  as  soon  as  the  smallest  particle  of  divine  i:;racc 
is  infused  into  our  mind."  At  this  moment,  he  asserts,  "  we  begin 
to  contemplate  the  divine  countenance  as  no\\'  placid,  serene,  and 

^Thc  rca<k'r  will  liucl  much  to  this  tllcct  in  Dodilri(i;;c's  tea  Scnnoiio  on  Kcgeucraliou. 
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propitious  to  us ;  it  is  indeed  a  very  distnnt  prospect,  but  so  clear 
that  ive  know  that  we  are  not  deceived.''''  He  then  proceeds  to 
describe  the  subsequent  progress  of  sanctification.  More  proof 
might  easily  be  adduced,  if  necessary ;  but  it  will  be  deferred 
until  we  see  Calvin  again  called  on  to  ojjpose,  when  dead,  the 
progress  of  that  system,  in  defence  of  which  he  spent  his  life,  and 
to  be  an  ally  of  those,  who  never  cease,  when  occasion  oflers,  to 
blacken  his  illustrious  memory.  Then  he  may  be  permitted  to 
speak  again. 

As  to  Baxter,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  his  readers  at  least, 
that  his  theology  was  more  like  that  of  the  New  England  divines, 
who  advocate  revivals,  than  that  of  any  other  transatlantic  theolo- 
gian ;  and  with  all  due  deference  to  the  English  Traveller,  who 
would,  we  suppose,  be  considered  a  diligent  reader  of  his  works, 
we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  no  advocate  of  revivals  can  ex- 
ceed him  in  urging  upon  sinners  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
and  instantaneous  change  of  heart.  Consider  the  following  speci- 
mens from  his  Christian  Directory  :   London,  1G73. 

He  first  explains  the  guilt  and  misery  of  unconverted  persons, 
and  then  says, 

"  If  you  die  unconverted,  you  are  past  all  liope."  "  You  never 
heard  a  sermon  with  assurance  that  you  should  hear  anotlier  :  you 
never  drew  one  breath  with  assurance  that  you  should  draw  anoth- 
er. A  thousand  accidents  and  diseases  are  ready  to  stop  your  breath 
and  end  your  time,  when  God  will  have  it  so.  And  if  you  die  this 
night,  in  an  unregenerate  state,  there  is  no  more  time,  or  help,  or 
hope.  And  is  this  a  case  then  for  a  wise  man  to  continue  in,  a  day ^ 
that  can  do  anything  to  his  own  recovery  ?  Should  you  delay 
anotlier  day  or  hour  before  you  fall  down  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  and 
cry  for  mercy,  and  return  to  God,  and  resolve  upon  a  better  course  ?" 

In  his  Call  to  the  Unconverted  he  gives  practical  directions  as  it 
regards  conversion  : 

"  You  must  understand  what  it  is  to  be  converted  :  it  is  to  have  a 
new  heart,  or  disposition,  and  a  new  conversion.  Quest.  1.  For 
what  nmst  you  turn  ?  Ans.  For  these  ends  following,  which  you 
may  attain.  1.  You  shall  immediately  be  made  living  members  of 
Christ,  and  have  an  interest  in  him,  and  be  renewed  after  the  image 
of  God." 

As  it  regards  immediate  conversion,  he  again  thus  speaks,  "  Be 
not  one  day  of  one  mind,  and  the  next  of  another,  but  he  at  a  point 
with  all  the  world,  and  resolvedly  give  up  yourselves,  and  all  you 
have,  to  God."  He  then  proceeds  to  urge  the  point  exactly  after 
the  manner  of  the  New  England  divines  whom  our  author  ridicules. 
He  urges  them  to  do  it  now,  whilst  "  rcafling  or  hearing"  his 
words,  "  before"  they  "  sleep  another  night,"  "  before  "  they 
"  stir  from  the  place  "  where  they  are. 
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In  view  of  these  things  it  is  plain,  that  Lightfoot  asserts  that  Christ 
opposed  the  Jewish  idea  of  regeneration,  and  taught  the  doctrine 
as  we  teach  it ;  and  from  this  doctrine,  instantaneous  conversion  is 
a  fair  inference.  Also  it  is  plain,  that  Calvin,  Doddridge  and  Bax- 
ter, all  teach  the  doctrine  directly,  and  that  the  passage  quoted  by 
the;  author  from  Calvin  to  prove  the  contrary,  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose. Well  did  our  author  say,  "  according  to  my  recollection  of 
the  Dissenters,  of  Baxter,  of  Doddridge,  &;c."  We  presume  that 
he  read  Lightfoot,  Calvin,  Baxter  and  Doddridge  at  the  same  time 
that  he  did  the  fathers  of  the  English  church,  and  the  works  of  the 
Dissenters,  and  all  of  them  with  equal  honesty  and  intelligence  ; 
and  that  his  memory,  as  it  regards  them  all,  is  alike  accurate ;  and 
that  all  his  statements  concerning  the  sentiments  of  the  Orthodox 
are  just  as  correct,  and  worthy  of  credit,  as  those  which  have  already 
been  considered.  And  we  are  happy  to  have  so  illustrious  an  ex- 
hibition of  Unitarian  learning,  and  accuracy,  and  fairness,  so  highly 
recommended  by  the  leaders  of  that  party.  And  we  are  gratified 
to  perceive  that  there  is  no  discordance  in  their  general  practice, 
with  the  principles  here  so  happily  illustrated.  For  a  more  full 
exhibition  of  Unitarian  practice,  in  accordance  with  these  princi- 
ples, see  their  quotations  as  it  regards  the  damnation  of  infants, 
already  considered  in  this  work  ;  and  a  Review  of  Dr.  Channuig's 
discourse  delivered  at  New  York;  and  a  Reply  to  a  Review  of  a 
sermon  entitled  The  Faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints  ;  and  a  no- 
tice of  the  Unitarian  Advocate,  published  in  our  last  number.  We 
hope  that  all  candid  Unitarians  will  diligently  "  read  and  ponder" 
the  principles  of  honesty  and  fairness  adopted  and  practised  upon 
by  their  most  distinguished  leaders  and  periodical  publications. 
We  have  long  been  convinced  that  Unitarian  views  of  the  Christian 
graces  differed  in  some  important  respects  from  ours,  and  we  are 
glad  to  be  furnished  with  pi-actical  illustradons  of  their  views  on  a 
subject  of  such  consequence. 

We  think  then  that  our  charge  of  misrepresentation  is  fully  sus- 
tained. 

4.  He  attempts  to  array  the  bad  passions  of  the  human  heart 
against  the  personal  character  of  the  Orthodox,  and  to  make  them 
appear  deficient  in  certain  excellencies,  which  some  Unitarians  are 
inclined  to  arrogate,  as  the  peculiar  glory  of  their  own  system. 
Unitarians  profess  to  admire  all  that  is  noble,  majestic,  rational, 
refined,  charitable  and  lovely.  They  eulogize  independent  think- 
ing and  free  inquiry,  and  abhor  all  niental  slavery,  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal domination.  They  profess  to  regard  all  the  rules  of  refined 
society,  and  to  value  highly  the  social  virtues.  They  abhor  all  that 
is  cruel  and  uncharitable,  unkind  and  unfeeling,  either  in  words  or 
in  action.  And  they  profess  to  live  in  a  world  of  light  of  uncom- 
mon brilliancy.  Now  when  two  parties  are  opposed  to  each  other, 
there  are  two  ways  in  which  an  advocate  of  one  may  attack  the 
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other.  He  may  charge  them  directly  with  gross  deficiencies,  or  he 
may  arrogate  certain  excellencies  to  his  own  party  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  imply  that  the  opposing  party  is  deficient  in  these  respects. 
Both  of  tiiese  modes  of  attack  our  author  has  used.  As  to  the 
Orthodox  clergy,  they  rule  ;  and  the  people  are  superstitious  and 
deluded.  As  to  the  system,  it  is  a  "  narrow  and  gloomy  theology, 
which  turns  the  earth  into  one  vast  field  of  slaughter;"  p.  4G ; 
and  die  preacher  glories  in  it,  so  that  the  author  "  could  almost 
discern  a  smile  of  triumph  in  his  countenance  as  he  drew  the  lines, 
and  set  up  the  fences,  of  this  narrow  and  gloomy  theology."  He 
speaks  of  the  "  whole  enormity  of  their  treatment  of  sinners,"  p.  43, 
and  speaks  of  their  "  cutting  tlie  heart  strings  of  the  people,"  "  as 
mechanically  and  coldly  as  ever  did  surgical  operator."  He 
speaks  of  "the  reasonable  anger"  which  many  persons  feel  at  such 
treatment,  pp.  45,  46,  and  seems  to  deny  that  pity  and  sympathy  are 
any  part  of  the  character  of  such  as  preach  such  doctrines.  He 
describes  the  atrocious  conduct  of  an  Orthodox  clergyman  ad- 
dressing a  female  school,  and  speaks  of  tears,  and  sighs,  and  groans, 
enough  to  break  the  hearts  of  these  young  creatures."  p.  5G.  The 
habit  of  visiting  families,  for  prayer  and  exhortation,  he  thinks,  "  de- 
serves to  be  branded ;"  and  accordingly  he  brands  it.  He  speaks  of 
the  "preternatural  solemnity"  of  the  visitors,  and  of  the  timidity 
of  "  the  females,"  and  of  the  most  pointed  questions  "  of  these 
inquisitors"  "  put  in  the  most  awful  manner,  concerning  their 
most  secret,  solemn,  and  delicate  feelings."  He  speaks  of  tremen- 
dous warnings,  and  more  tremendous  prayers ;  and  calls  the  whole 
"  horrifying."  pp.  56,  57. 

He  speaks,  pp.  20,  21,  of  taking  advantage  of  "a  sudden 
death,  or  the  death  of  a  young  person,  to  produce  an  excitement," 
and  of  convening  it  to  this  use  "  with  the  remorseless  disregard  of 
all  the  claims  of  relationship  and  private  grief."  He  then  enlarges 
on  the  atrocious  cruelty  manifested  in  visiting,  and  warning,  and 
praying  with  a  young  and  tender  female,  on  a  sick  bed,  and  in 
warning  others,  in  the  most  horrible  way,  when  God  closes  her 
life.  If  he  finds  an  Orthodox  man  in  a  stage,  he  is  represented 
as  speaking  in  a  "  solemn  guttural  voice"  "  as  deep  as  if  it  had 
come  from  a  cavern,"  and  in  a  "  measured  and  sepulchral  tone." 
pp.  64,  65.  He  speaks  of  "  cruel  and  shocking  liberties  taken 
with  private  feeling,  from  which  a  man  with  any  high  tone  of 
moral  delicacy  would  revolt,  if  his  moral  discrimination  were  not 
whelmed  in  this  flood  of  excitement;"  and  of  "  whisperings,  or  bold 
innuendoes,  or  rumors  circulated  on  slight  evidences,  or  easy 
inferences,  that  in  secret  stab  die  fairest  character."  And  these 
things  are  spoken  of  as  among  the  means  adopted  for  carrying  on 
revivals  !  pp.  125,  126.  He  peaks  of  revivals  as  unfavorable  to 
intellectual  improvement.  "To  conduct  a  revival,"  we  are  told, 
"  requires  no  range  of  thought ;  to  experience  ir,  forbids  the  calm- 
voL.  I.  49 
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ness  of  inquiry."  p.  128.  And  he  ascribes  to  revivals  an  influence 
unfriendly  to  a  pure  and  elevated  morality,  p.  122.  We  are  also 
told  that  "  the  province  of  revivals  is  chiefly  limited  to  less  reflect- 
ing and  refined  minds,  which  are  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  rude 
and  harsh  treatment."  p.  8.  As  a  contrast  to  all  this,  he  exhibits 
the  enlarged,  generous,  and  noble  system  of  the  Unitarian  party, 
and  assumes  in  their  behalf  the  character  of  a  philosopher,  gentle- 
man, and  Christian,  of  no  common  order.  He  implies  that  the 
friends  of  revivals  are  ignorant,  and  gives  us  a  splendid  specimen 
of  his  own  superior  learning.  He  also  exhibits  his  own  views  of 
morality,  as  contrasted  with  the  pernicious  influence  of  revivals  in 
this  respect,  and  a  prominent  part  of  his  views,  is,  "  kind  thoughts, 
forbearing  words,  and  charitable  judgments."  He  also  gives  his 
views  of  a  religion  "  beyond  the  aim  and  imagination  of  most 
good  men,"  and  of  course  implies  that  the  Orthodox  are  deficient 
where  he  most  excels.  Now  how  much  easier  it  is  to  prejudice 
a  certain  class  of  the  community  against  the  personal  character  of 
the  Orthodox,  than  to  refute  their  system,  or  answer  their  argu- 
ments. How  completely  is  their  influence  destroyed,  as  soon  as 
the  impression  is  made  that  they  are  irrational,  ignorant,  illiberal, 
gloomy,  cruel,  unfeeling,  without  refinement,  indelicate,  and  bar- 
barous. How  easy  it  is  to  assume  all  the  intellect,  and  refine- 
ment, and  knowledge  of  the  day.  And  surely  the  Orthodox  have 
no  reason  to  complain  ;  for  if  they  are  such  barbarians,  why  not 
expel  them  from  society  ?  But  what  if  the  Orthodox  have  feel- 
ings, and  are  sincere,  and  have  a  character  to  gain  or  lose  ?  Is  it 
nothing  that  "  whisperings,  and  bold  innuendoes,  or  rumors  circu- 
lated on  slight  evidence,  or  easy  inference,"  are  employed  to 
"  stab,"  not  in  secret,  but  publicly,  and  on  the  highest  Unitarian 
authority,  "the  fairest  reputation  ?"  How  far  removed  are  such 
proceedings  as  these  from  "  cruel  and  shocking  liberties  taken 
with  private  feeling,  from  which  a  man  with  any  high  tone  of 
moral  delicacy  would  revolt  ?'  We  request  all  candid  and  gentle- 
manly Unitarians  to  "  read  and  ponder"  these  things,  and  to  "  read 
and  ponder"  the  eulogies  pronounced  by  their  leaders  on  this  book, 
and  then  decide.  Do  the  Orthodox  deserve  such  treatment  as 
this  ?    Have  they  no  reputation,  and  no  feelings  ? 

5.  He  attacks,  directly  or  indirectly,  those  institutions,  which 
are  of  fundamental  consequence  in  extending  the  influence  of 
vital  religion,  and  which  greatly  impede  the  progress  of  Unita- 
rian ism. 

He  attacks  the  Ordiodox  clergy,  and  all  parts  of  their  system 
adapted  to  promote  revivals.  He  censures  public  visitations,  and 
private  visits  to  converse  and  pray  in  families.  He  censures  the 
employment  of  evangelists,  and  meetings  of  inquiry,  and  frequent 
meetings  for  prayer  and  conference.     He  even  exposes  to  con- 
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tempt  the  prayers  offered  in  such  meetuigs.     For  a  specimen  of 
this  see   pp.  Ill,  112.     Concerning  the  clergy  he  says  : 

*'  Indeed,  my  friend,  it  cannot  be  concealed,  and  everything  that 
I  see,  and  all  my  reflections  convince  me  of  it  more  and  more,  that 
most  of  the  evils  of  a  religious  nature,  in  this  country,  and  our  own, 
and  in  every  other,  are  owing  to  the  clergy  !  To  them  is  chiefly 
owinsf  the  odium  ihcoloiricum,  that  has  existed  in  all  atjes — to  them, 
the  slavish  dread  of  inquiry  and  innovation — to  them,  tlie  variance, 
strife,  and  uncharitableness  that  prevail  among  the  people — to  them, 
the  extravagance  of  these  religious  excitements."  pp.  28,  29. 

These  remarks  cannot  apply  to  the  clergy  who  oppose  the  ex- 
travagance of  these  rehgious  excitements ;  of  course,  the  Unitarian 
clergy  are  not  included.  Now  tiiis  "  is  all  that  the  most  arrant 
sceptic"  about  the  Bible  could  desire.  The  Christian  ministry 
is  an  institution  of  the  Bible.  Has  it,  then,  done  more  hurt  than 
good  ?  And  if  so,  is  God  the  author  of  the  Bible  ?  To  allege 
the  evils  of  a  corrupt  clergy  in  all  ages  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  ; 
the  abuse  of  an  institution  by  the  devil,  is  no  argument  against 
its  use.  Do  we  not  read,  "  there  were  false  prophets  also  among 
the  people,  even  as  there  shall  be  false  teachers  among  you,  who 
privily  shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord 
that  bought  them,  and  bring  upon  themselves  swift  destruction. 
And  many  shall  follow  their  pernicious  ways ;  by  reason  of  whom 
the  way  of  truth  shall  be  evil  spoken  of."  But  has  there  never 
been  an  order  of  true  clergymen  on  earth  ?  There  is  one  order 
which,  in  all  ages,  has  been  the  constant  subject  of  attack,  and  that 
is  the  Orthodox.  And  they  have  encountered  from  infidels  the 
same  charges  which  our  author  heaps  upon  them.  "  Priestly 
power"  is  always  the  theme  of  the  friends  of  error  who  fear  the 
influence  of  the  Orthodox  clergy.  We  admit  indeed  that  the 
Ordiodox  clergy  have  been  the  indirect  cause  of  great  excite- 
ments, and  tumults,  and  bitterness,  among  the  wicked  ;  and  so 
were  Christ  and  his  apostles  ;  and  so  have  holy  men,  in  all  aces; 
and  for  the  same  reason  :  because  they  testify  of  the  world  that 
their  deeds  are  evil.  But,  are  Christ  and  his  faithful  servants  to 
be  condemned,  as  the  guilty  cause  of  the  wickedness  of  those  who 
oppose  the  truth  ?  But  we  are  not  surprised  at  our  author's  at- 
tack on  the  clergy,  and  on  all  that  tends  to  promote  a  revival. 
The  enemies  of  the  Bible  have  in  all  ages  taken  the  same  course, 
and  for  the  same  reason.  They,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Unitarians, 
alike  hate  revivals  of  evangehcal  religion,  and  those  clergy  who 
promote  them. 

We  proceed  now  to  our  fourth  inquiry. 

IV.  What  has  our  author  accomplished  ? 

He  has  produced  a  work  which  will  gratify  various  classes  of  f!ie 
enemies  of  revivals,  for  the  following  reasons:  the  author  assumes 
a  garb  of  sanctity  and  religion,  and  makes  great  professions,  while 
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he  attacks  revivals  as  bitterly  as  any  one  could  desire.  Yet  he 
professes  to  be  perfectly  candid  and  impartial.  He  has  thus  gained 
two  points  :  he  persuades  the  enemies  of  revivals  that  he  is  not  op- 
posing real  religion,  but  fanaticism,  while  he  really  opposes  the  very 
religion  which  they  hate.  Hence  they  are  not  obliged  to  seem  to 
oppose  the  truth,  for  no  man  wishes  to  seem  to  do  this,  and  yet  they 
can  fully  gratify  their  passions,  and  appear  to  themselves  to  do  it  in 
a  candid  and  liberal  way.  Now  this  is  certainly  very  convenient  to 
all  who  dislike  revivals  of  religion  ;  and  as  the  book  comes  out  so 
highly  recommended  by  the  leaders  of  the  Unitarian  party,  they 
are,  doubtless,  highly  gratified,  and  very  thankful.  This  book,  we 
suppose,  would  please  all  immoral  persons,  and  all  infidels,  and 
scoffers,  and  all  worldly  minded  people  who  love  gain,  or  pleasure, 
or  honor,  more  than  God,  and  hate  nothing  so  much  as  a   revival. 

Once  more  ;  he  has  produced  a  book  which  Avill  grieve  all  the 
friends  of  evangelical  religion.  These  are  by  far  the  majority  in 
our  religious  community,  and  they  take  the  lead  in  all  the  religious 
and  benevolent  operations  of  the  present  day;  whilst  the  party,  by 
whom  they  are  thus  attacked,  does  little  or  nothing  to  promote  the 
great  work  of  emancipating  a  world  from  the  slavery  of  error  and 
sin.  All  the  friends  of  evangelical  religion,  of  all  denominations, 
will  be  grieved,  and  all  its  enemies  will  rejoice.  But  there  is  no 
cause  for  fear;  diis  book  has  not  stopped  revivals,  nor  weakened 
the  confidence  of  the  community  in  the  clergy,  nor  do  we  at  all 
apprehend  that  it  will.  But  it  has  caused  the  leaders  of  the  Uni- 
tarian party  to  assume  a  most  singular  attitude,  and  to  expose 
most  clearly  the  state  of  excited  and  bitter  feeling  which  exists 
among  them.  This  work  so  exactly  gratified  dieir  feelings,  tliat 
they  made  a  very  natural  mistake,  and  concluded  that  what  was  so 
pleasant  to  them,  rational  and  candid  as  they  are,  must,  of  course, 
be  rational  and  candid.  And  as  the  author  made  great  preten- 
sions, they  have  recommended  this  book  in  terms  of  unbounded 
applause,  as  worthy  of  being  extensively  circulated,  "  read  and 
pondered." 

We  now  proceed  to  our  fifth  and  last  inquiry. 

V.  What  is  the  general  tendency  of  the  book  ? 

In  the  minds  of  a  certain  class,  it  will  manifestly  tend  to  foster 
pride,  bitterness,  supercilious  contempt  of  the  truth,  and  of  all 
sober  reasoning.  To  the  minds  of  the  young  and  unguarded,  it 
will  be  a  deadly  poison,  more  fatal  than  the  writings  of  infidels, 
because  clothed  in  a  religious  garb.  Hence,  from  many  minds  it 
will  probably  exclude  the  light  of  truth,  and  ruin  them  forever. 

But  its  tendencies  are  not  evil  only.  It  will  tend  to  warn  the 
friends  of  revivals  carcfiilly  to  avoid  all  those  defects  which  are 
so  oficn  made  a  pretext  for  an  indiscriminate  attack  on  revivals 
in  general.  We  liope,  also,  that  it  will  lead  all  candid  and  gentle- 
manly Unitarians  to  suspect  the  soundness  of  a  cause  which  needs 
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to  be  defended  by  sucb  means,  and  to  examine  more  accurately 
the  principles  of  their  leaders,  and  the  tendency  of  their  measures. 
The  present  tumult  of  party  feeling  will  soon  be  over,  and  eternity 
is  near  at  hand.  If  any  man  does  not  deem  the  Bible  a  fable, 
and  heaven  and  hell  mere  dreams,  let  him  weigh  this  subject  care- 
fully. Is  the  soul  of  no  value?  IMay  an  innnortal  being  trifle 
with  a  subject  which  involves  his  own  eternal  interests,  those  of  a 
nation,  nay,  of  a  world  ?  Let  no  man  act  irrationally.  Let  no 
man  be  deluded  by  philosoi)hy,  falsely  so  called,  nor  by  the  cun- 
ning craftiness  of  men,  whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive.  The 
Judge  is  at  the  door.  Soon  will  the  Lord  appear,  who  will  both 
bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  will  make  mani- 
fest the  counsel  of  the  hearts.  Decide  and  act  aright  now,  and 
in  that  day  thou  shalt  rejoice  ;  neglect  or  despise  the  truth  now, 
and  on  that  day  probation  will  cease,  and  the  ruinous  consequences 
of  eri'or  and  sin  will  be  fully  disclosed,  and  you  will  utterly  perish, 
and  that  without  remedy. 

We  have  thus  finished  our  remarks  upon  the  general  principles 
of  revivals,  which  is  the  main  subject  of  this  work.  One  impor- 
tant topic  yet  remains,  which  deserves  a  separate  consideration. 
^V'e  refer  to  the  New  Lebanon  Convention,  so  much  reviled  by 
Unitarians,  and  stigmatized  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ware,  as  an  "  out- 
rage on  religion  and  morality."  Our  author  devotes  one  whole 
chapter  to  this  subject,  and  seems  to  think  that  this  Convention  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  religion  of  revivals.  That  such  is 
the  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  whether  he  has  correctly  ap- 
prehended and  illustrated  that  relation,  is  still  a  matter  of  fair 
inquiry.  We  shall  endeavor,  at  some  future  period,  to  discuss 
this  subject.  And  we  trust  that  we  shall  be  able  to  show,  that 
our  author's  character,  as  a  reasoner,  philosopher,  gentleman,  and 
Christian,  is  illustrated,  in  bis  treatment  of  that  Convention,  with 
no  less  splendor  than  has  marked  the  developements  of  it 
already  made  and  considered,  in  our  review  of  his  discussion  of 
the  general  subject  of  his  work. 


NOTICES    OF    RECENT    PUBLICATIONS. 

1.  A  Scrmnn  preached  before  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Con- 
ffresrational  Ministers  of  Massachusetts,  in  Boston,  May  2i),  1828, 
by  Edward  D.  Grifiin,  D.  D.  President  of  Williams  college. 
Boston,  T.  R.  Marvin,  pp.  24. 

This  is  an  impressive  exhortation  to  ministers  and  cliurchcs,  to 
rise  up  and  build  the  walls  of  Zion.  The  duty  in  question  is  stated 
and  explained,  and  various  roa.sons  are  urged  to  enforce  it ;  and 
throughout,  the  preacher   evidently  has  no  other  object,  but  to  ex- 
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hibit  and  impress  his  important  subject,  and  to  bring  his  brethren 
to  understand  and  feel  it,  and  to  pray,  and  live,  and  act  accordingly. 
We  might  say  much  in  commendation  of  this  excellent  Discourse, 
and  might  justify  our  opinion  of  it,  by  extracting  beautiful  and  elo- 
quent passages ;  but  we  hope  all,  who  desire  to  know  and  feel  their 
obligations,  will  endeavor  to  obtain  it,  and  peruse  it  for  themselves. 
We  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  Discourse  again,  in  connexion 
with  the  general  subject  of  Convention. 

2.  A  Discourse  delivered  at  the  Installation  of  the  Rev.  Mellish 
Irving  Motte,  as  Pastor  of  the  South  Congregational  Society*  in 
Boston,  Marj  21,  1828,  by  William  Ellery  Channing.  Boston, 
Bowles  &L,  Dearborn,  pp.  43. 

On  former  occasions,  Dr.  Channing  has  felt  authorized  to  speak 
in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf,  of  his  party.  He  has  taught,  and 
endeavored  to  defend,  certain  positions,  as  constituting  not  only  his 
own  faith,  but  that  of  American  Unitarians  in  general.  In  the  Dis- 
course before  us,  he,  for  some  reason,  assumes  a  different  attitude. 
He  assures  us,  first  of  all,  that  he  speaks  in  "  his  own  name,  and  in 
no  other.  I  am  not  giving  you  the  opinions  of  any  sect  or  body  of 
men,  but  my  own.  I  hold  myself  alone  responsible  for  what  I  utter. 
Let  none  listen  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  learning  what  others 
think."  Of  late,  we  have  heard  similar  expressions  from  other 
members  of  the  Unitarian  fraternity.  Are  we  to  infer  from  this, 
that  the  party  is  disbanded,  the  community  dissolved,  and  that 
henceforward  we  are  to  know  them  only  as  individuals  ?  Or  are  we 
to  infer,  that  their  views,  as  a  body,  are  so  various  and  self-contra- 
dictory, that  no  one  can  any  longer  be  trusted,  as  the  organ  of  ex- 
pressing them  1 

The  leading  thought,  in  this  Discourse  of  Dr.  Channing,  which 
he  repeatedly  calls  "  a  great  truth,"  and  which  he  urges  and  reite- 
rates with  a  variety  of  illustration,  is  in  substance  this  :  the  chief  end 
and  purpose  of  Christianity  is  to  influence  and  improve  the  charac- 
ters of  men.  "  Every  office,  with  which  Jesus  Christ  is  invested, 
was  intended  to  give  him  power  over  the  human  character."  And 
again  ;  "  Christ  lived,  taught,  died,  and  rose  again,  to  exert  a  puri- 
fvinff  and  ennoblinw  influence  on  the  human  character."  This 
view  of  the  subject,  as  our  readers  will  perceive,  presents  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  before  us  as  a  mere  reformer.  He  is  not  our  atoning 
Priest.  He  is  not  our  prevalent  Litercessor.  He  is  not  our  almighty 
Sovereign  and  Disposer.  He  is  not  our  final  Judge  and  Awarder. 
"  Every  office  with  which  he  is  invested,  was  intended  to  give  him 
power  over  the  human  character."  He  came  to  instruct  and  reclaim 
liis  erring  fellow  creatures ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  their  reformer. 

Nor,  on  the  principles  of  Dr.  Channing,  is  this  work  of  reforma- 
tion, which  is  assigned  to  Christ,  so  very  arduous  or  difficult.  For 
mankind  are  not  entirely  depraved.  They  begin  their  moral  exis- 
tence pure,  and,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  world  where  all  arc  free, 

*  We  infer  that  Mr.  Moilc  is  not  the  pastor  of  a  church. 
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some  of  them  wander ;  and  the  work  of  Clirist  is,  to  instruct,  per- 
suade, and  influence  such,  and,  if  possil>le,  lead  them  back  to  the 
way  of  their  duty.  Now  if  this  is  not  detracting  irom  the  work  of 
the  Saviour,  if  it  is  not  behttleing  it,  if  it  is  not  sinking  it  down  to  a 
comparative  shadow,  we  know  not  what  views  of  religion  can. 
Wiiat  is  there,  we  ask,  in  all  this  pretended  work  of  Christ,  to 
answer  to  those  glowing  and  sublime  descriptions  of  his  offices  and 
works,  with  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  filled  ? 

And  the  reformed  character,  which  Dr.  Channing  supposes  Chris- 
tianity is  calculated  to  produce,  is,  in  our  apprehension,  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  actually  enjoined  in  the  Gospel.  "  The 
happiness  and  glory  of  Christianity,"  he  tells  us  more  than  once, 
"consists  in  the  healthy  and  lofty  frame  to  which  it  raises  the  mind." 
Christianity  does  indeed  tend  to  elevate  the  human  character  ; 
but  it  does  this,  by  first  abasing  human  pride.  He  that  hiimhhth 
himself  shall  be  exalted.  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs 
is  the  ki)i<^dom  of  God. 

Speaking  of  what  he  considers  the  corruptions  of  Christianity,  Dr. 
Channing  says,  "  That  word,  hell,  which  is  so  seldom  used  in  the 
sacred  pages,  which,  as  critics  will  tell  you,  does  not  occur  once 
in  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  Peter,  and  John,  which  we  meet  only 
in  four  or  five  discourses  of  Jesus,  and  which  all  persons  acquainted 
with  Jewish  geography  know  to  be  a  metaphor,  a  figure  of  speech, 
and  not  a  literal  expression, — this  word,  by  a  perverse  and  exagge- 
rated use,  has  done  unspeakable  injury  to  Christianity."  Now  the 
truth  is,  this  unfortunate  English  word,  hell,  occurs  more  than  fifty 
times  in  our  English  translation  of  the  Bible  ;  it  is  used  both  by 
Peter  and  John  ;*  and  is  inserted  more  than  a  dozen  times  in  the 
record  which  is  left  us  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus.  It  is  used  often 
enough,  certainly,  to  have  its  fearful  import  understood  and  felt. — 
After  making  and  publishing  the  declaration  above  given.  Dr.  Chan- 
ning can  preach  most  impressively,  no  doubt,  upon  the  doctrine  of 
future  punishment.  He  will  be  able  to  exhibit,  with  much  power, 
"  the  terrors  of  the  Lord;"  and  make  them  tell  upon  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  a  thoughtless  and  unbelieving  world. 

Other  topics  are  suggested  in  this  Discourse,  on  which  we  might 
remark  at  considerable  length ;  but  we  deem  it  unnecessary. — As 
an  effort  of  mind,  we  think  the  whole  performance  far  behind  sev- 
eral of  Dr.  Channing's  printed  discourses,  and  not  calculated  to 
produce  any  great  effect,  one  way  or  the  other. 


SELECTIOiV. 
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The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  Unitarian  clergyman  was 
first  published  in  the  Hopkinsian  Magazine  for  April,  1S2S.  The 
writer  "  professes  to  be  a  Unitarian  ;  but  rests  his  hope  entirely,"  as 

*  2  Pet.  ii.  4.     Rev.  i.  18  ;  vi.  8  ;  x\.  13,  1 1. 
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he  says,  "  upon  the  atonement."  He  was  once  a  settled  minister  in 
,  Mass.  and  is  now  settled  in ,  though  not  in  the  min- 
istry. In  reply  to  an  earnest  persuasion  "to  become  more  decided, 
and  to  leave  behind  him,  before  he  left  the  world,  a  testimony  to  the 
truth,"  he  writes  as  follows  : — 

You  must  let  me  say,  I  never  did,  and,  with  my  present  views,  I 
never  will,  tlirow  my  little  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  new  gosjjel,  the 
scale  in  which  a  denial  of  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
system  is  found.  I,  in  my  whole  soul,  am  as  rfiuch  opposed,  as  sin- 
cerely at  war,  with  what  is  justly  termed  "the  modern  system  of  the- 
ology," as  any  man  on  earth.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  it  is  another 
gospel,  and  not  that  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  preached.  But, 
Sir,  it  will  prevail.  It  must  spread,  till  arrested  by  divine  agency. 
It  is  studiously  and  ingeniously  adapted  to  the  feelings,  and  wishes  of 
unprincipled  and  impious  men — and  such  men  are  pleased  with  it, 
give  it  their  support,  and  readily  enlist  for  its  defence.  A  }oung 
man  of  popular  talents,  pleasing  address,  and  Chesterfieldian  polite- 
ness, becoming  a  candidate  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  has,  in  many 
places,  no  need  of  piety,  no  need  of  particular  respect  for  religion. 
Piety  would  rather  injure  than  assist  him.  He  must  write,  speak, 
converse,  and  bow  handsomely,  study  human  nature,  make  himself 
agreeable,  tell  of  his  charity,  rail  at  Orthodoxy,  dine  with  Herod, 
praise  his  wine,  admire  his  situation,  and,  instead  of  John's  impru- 
dence and  folly  in  telling  the  Governor  he  nmst  not  marry  a  brother's 
wife,  be  more  polite,  and  extol  the  charms  of  Herodias,  and  be  en- 
raptured with  her  divine  daughter — the  most  enchanting  figure  ever 
seen  on  a  floor!  He  will  soon  be  settled  handsomely,  and  Herod,- 
will  find  him  wine. 

I  am  justified,  fully  justified,  in  saying,  that  the  new  system  must 
be  popular  with  a  large  part  of  the  community,  for  various  reasons. 
It  treats  all  persons,  of  decent  moral  habits,  as  regenerated  heirs  of 
God,  and  jomt  heirs  with  Christ.  It  utterly  discountenances  revivals, 
as  the  deplorable  offspring  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism,  urging  that  a 
regular,  orderly  course  of  life  leads  to  glory,  with  or  without  a  profes- 
sion of  religion — with  or  without  the  less  startling  vices  found  in 
common  life — with  or  without  any  particular  attention  to  religion  or 
its  duties.  People  of  this  description,  attending  public  worship 
pretty  well,  paying  their  taxes  willingly,  and  never  meddling  with 
religious  disputes,  I  certainly  know,  are,  in  some  places,  and  I  doubt 
not,  in  many,  spoken  to,  and  spoken  of,  living,  dying,  and  dead,  as 
those  who  prayerfully  endeavor  to  follow  the  Lamb — as  vitally  inter- 
ested in  Christ.  This  is  not  coloring,  it  is  not  painting;  but  a  cool, 
deliberate,  unvarnished  statement  of  facts.  Where  this  ministerial 
course  is  pursued,  clergymen  are  sustained,  caressed,  encouraged, 
and  eulogized ;  nay  more,  they  are  warmly  and  ardently  supported 
and  defended,  by  men  who  live  without  God  in  the  world.  These, 
in  some  places,  (God  knows  how  many,)  are  the  select,  the  promi- 
nent, the  confidential  asso'ciates  and  friends  of  professed  ministers 
oj  Christ.  ******** 
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COMMUNICATIOIVS. 

REFLECTIONS  OCCASIONED  BY  THE  DEATH  OF  LORD  BYRON, 
WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  CHARACTER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims. — Sir, 

The  following  Reflections  on  the  lifc  and  character  of  tlie  late  Lord 
Byron,  written  a  short  time  after  liis  death,  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
unsuitable  or  unprofitable  at  the  present  time.  They  are  at  your 
disposal. 

It  is  easy,  in  this  sinful  world,  to  acquire  celebrity  by  splendid 
perverted  talents ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  perpetuate  that  admiration 
through  succeeding  ages.  If  dazzled  by  the  nearness  of  the  lumi- 
nary, cotemporaries  worship  it ;  but  to  succeeding  generations, 
beholding  it  whhout  passion,  and  seeing  it  through  the  mists  of  its 
own  pestilent  atmosphere,  it  will  seem  rather  a  baleful  comet  than  a 
genial  sun.  On  the  contrary,  great  talents,  associated  with  moral 
worth,  are  magnified  by  the  increase  of  distance,  and  shine  more 
and  more  through  succeeding  generations. 

This  decline  of  evil  greatness,  and  this  increasing  estimation  of 
consecrated  talent,  is  the  result  of  a  divine  constitution,  which  none 
can  set  aside.  It  would  seem,  at  times,  as  if  powerful  minds,  in 
their  eccentric  flight,  would  bid  defiance  to  the  laws  of  the  moral 
world  ;  but  as  time  passes,  and  distance  increases,  they  blaze  less 
fiercely,  until  they  set  at  length,  in  the  darkness  of  tlieir  own  crea- 
tion, leaving  to  the  world  the  regret  only  that  such  "  glory  should 
be  obscured." 

There  is  an  obvious  allusion  to  such  a  constitution  of  things,  in 
the  Bible.  Solomon,  the  inspired  observer  of  men  and  diings,  as 
the  result  of  his  own  observation,  has  made  the  following  record  : — 
"  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed  ;  but  the  name  of  the  wicked 
shall  rot."     The  one  becomes  fragrant  by  age,  the  other  putrifies. 

If  we  appeal  to  facts  furnished  by  history,  or  by  our  own  obser- 
vation, we  shall  find  them  confirming  abundantly  the  operation  of 
the  same  unrepealed  law  of  the  moral  world.     There  may  be  a 
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limited  immortality  of  estimation,  in  particular  circles.  On  the 
turf,  some  worthies  may  be  as  immortal  as  their  horses ;  and  in  the 
theatrical  world,  a  few  persons  of  perverted  greatness  may  be 
always  known,  who  have  never  been  known  in  any  other  world. 
The  musical  world  may  have,  also,  its  luminaries,  which,  in  that 
hemisphere,  never  set,  and  were  never  seen  in  any  other.  But 
where  the  character  is  of  universal  notoriet}',  and  the  appeal  is 
made  to  the  common  principles  of  our  humanity,  there  is  a  feeling 
which  awards  honor  to  virtuous  greatness,  and  pours  contempt  on 
perverted  talent. 

We  here  use  the  terms  virtue,  and  moral  worth,  not  as  synony- 
mous with  holiness,  but  in  their  more  extended,  and  not  less  com- 
mon acceptation,  to  indicate  the  useful  application  of  the  human 
powers  in  accordance  with  the  eternal  principles  of  right  in  human 
actions, — actions,  not  as  they  are  qualified  by  motives,  but  as  they 
affect  the  interests  of  society  in  the  present  life. 

In  this  view  of  consecrated  greatness,  how  is  the  name  of  the 
good  Alfred  embalmed,  while  those  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  II. 
are  hung  in  gibbets,  spectacles  of  shame  and  abhorrence  through 
all  generations! 

The  great  conquerors  of  the  earth,  who  kindled,  in  their  day, 
a  temporary  lustre,  are  fast  sinking  amid  the  dense  vapors  which 
their  cruelties  and  crimes  have  caused  to  ascend  around  them. 
The  transcendent  talents  and  successes  of  Buonaparte,  will  not 
exempt  even  him,  from  the  common  lot  of  perverted  greatness; 
while  the  character  of  Washington,  will  expand  and  brigliten  as  it 
goes  down  to  other  ages.  Voltaire  possessed  a  vivacity  and  versa- 
tility of  talent,  and  power  of  execudon,  sufficient  to  make  a  library 
of  books,  and  to  turn  the  heads  of  a  capricious  and  inconstant 
people.  But  the  inspiration  of  his  genius,  and  the  spring  of  his 
industry  were,  hatred  of  Christianity.  He  charmed  to  destroy. 
The  poison  of  his  writings,  circulating  for  half  a  century  in  the 
political  body,  produced,  at  length,  convulsions  and  death.  And 
already  his  sun  has  passed  its  meridian.  Already  human  nature 
has  begun  to  pronounce  the  sentence,  which  will  render  him  soon 
a  man  of  light  estimation.  Rosseau,  a  man  of  deleterious  inge- 
nuity, has  received  his  award ;  and  Hume  and  Gibbon  are  fast 
descending  from  the  bad  eminence  to  which  their  perverted  talents, 
in  an  infidel  age,  had  raised  them.  Swift,  once  a  popular  author, 
and  really  a  man  of  talents,  and  a  fine  writer,  has  nearly  exiled 
himself  from  respectable  libraries,  by  his  obscenity  and  irreligious 
levity.  And  if  Shakspeare  holds  on  his  course,  it  is  because  his 
are  more  the  faults  of  the  age,  dian  of  die  man.  But  even  he, 
adored  as  he  is  in  the  theatrical,  gravitates  in  the  moral,  world  ; 
and  in  spite  of  his  powerful  wing,  sinks  by  the  moral  gra\itation  of 
his  irreligion  and  his  obscenity.  Not  such  is  the  fame  of  Locke, 
and   Howard,  and  Jenncr.     And  Milton,  too,   will  hold  on  his 
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course,  with  no  'middle  flight,'  to  the  end  of  time;  and  Cowper 
hatii  arisen  also  upon  the  eartli,  as  "the  light  of  the  morning,  when 
the  sun  ariseth,  a  morning  without  clouds." 

But  if  the  fact  is  undeniahle,  how  shall  we  account  for  itf  We 
should  think  that  an  evil  world,  would  love  always,  and  always  eulo- 
gize its  own.  How  is  it,  then,  that  the  hrcath  of  cotemporaneous 
applause  dies  away  with  the  death  of  the  wicked,  while  it  rises  in 
full  chorus  over  the  grave  of  the  righteous  ? 

It  may  be  accounted  for,  upon  the  principle  of  the  natural  fitness 
which  there  is  in  the  overt  duties  of  Christian  morality,  as  God  has 
constituted  the  various  relations  and  duties  of  life.  This  tendency 
of  the  div^ine  requirements,  men  see  and  feel,  and  in  spite  of  the 
obliquity  of  their  hearts,  admire  !  Independent  of  personal  obli- 
gation to  be  good,  and  of  punishment  for  doing  evil,  men  a]:)prove 
of  good  conduct  in  others,  upon  principles  of  mere  selfishness. 
No  man  approves  of  pride  in  other  men,  or  of  selfishness,  or  of 
dishonesty,  or  of  envy.  It  is  only  those  that  are,  themseh^es,  fla- 
grantly immoral,  who  take  pleasure  in  those  that  do  the  same  things; 
and  this,  chiefly,  on  account  of  the  countenance  it  gives  them  in 
their  own  e\  il  way.  Wicked  men  are  cowards,  and  are,  like  chil- 
dren, afraid  to  go  in  the  dark  ways  of  sin  alone.  Conscience 
troubles  them,  and  is  quieted  by  the  multitude  who  go  with  them 
to  do  evil.  It  is,  of  course,  the  example  of  the  living  wicked  which 
helps  men  to  sin  fearlessly ;  and  it  is  the  example  of  living  excel- 
lence that  alarms  and  offends  them.  The  example  of  die  dead, 
good  or  evil,  is  too  distant  to  aid  or  to  irritate.  When,  therefore, 
another  generation  comes  upon  the  stage,  it  judges  with  compara- 
tive impartiality,  of  departed  greatness.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  wicked,  in  works  of  fiction,  take  the  side  of  virtue,  and  con- 
demn vice.  It  has  been  inferred  from  this  fact,  that  there  is  some 
innate  virtue  in  al>  men ;  whereas  it  is  the  inherent  difference  be- 
tween good  and  bad  conduct,  seen  in  such  distance  as  brin2;s  no 
aid  and  no  remorse  to  a  guilty  conscience.  But  let  a  ])reacher 
of  righteousness  come  forward  at  the  close  of  this  goodnatured 
sympathy  with  afflicted  virtue,  and  the  heartless  condemnation  of 
crime,  and  press  home  upon  the  consciences  of  these  self-compla- 
cent weepers  at  virtue  in  distress,  their  own  obligations  and  sins, 
and  by  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  call  them  to  repentance,  and  their 
tears  would  soon  stop,  and  their  ap])lause  be  turned  into  hissing. 
A  fire  in  the  house  would  scarcely  empty  it  sooner,  than  such  an 
application  of  the  obligations  and  sanctions  of  Christian  moralilv. 

By  diese  remarks,  we  would  apprize  young  men  of  promising 
talents,  of  the  importance  of  moral  worth.  Too  many  confide  in 
their  talents  and  learning,  exclusively.  These  may  acquire  money, 
and  a  momentary  estimation  ;  but  like  the  gourd  of  Jonah,  a  worm 
is  at  the  root,  or  like  the  mushroom  which  comes  \^^\^  in  the  night, 
il  will  wither  before  the  sun.     No  hosannas  of  the  li\ing,  to  the 
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living,  can  place  disastrous  greatness  in  permanent  honor.  Even 
in  a  man's  lifetime,  often,  this  law  of  posthumous  efficacy  com- 
mences its  operation,  and  many  are  the  instances,  in  which  a  man 
of  great  talents  and  bad  morality,  has  outlived  his  ill  earned  fame. 
The  admiration  of  perverted  talents  may  corrupt  the  living,  but  it 
cannot  avert  the  condemnation  of  the  dead. 

The  preceding  reflections  have  been  suggested  by  the  life  and 
death  of  Lord  Byron,  one  of  the  geniuses  of  the  age.  We  do  not 
profess  a  critical  acquaintance  with  him  or  his  writings,  but  from 
all  we  have  read  and  learned,  we  give  the  following  as  the  result 
of  our  judgment. 

He  seems  to  have  possessed  a  mind  of  the  first  order ;  saw 
with  intuition,  almost,  the  properties  and  relations  of  things ;  saw 
with  precision,  and  grasped  and  wielded  what  he  saw,  with  a  power 
seldom  given  to  mortals.  To  this  power  of  intellect,  was  added  a 
vivid  imagination,  and  in  reference  to  literary  propriety  and  beauty, 
a  discriminating  taste  ;  and  to  all  these,  were  added,  strong  pas- 
sions. All  his  natural  and  all  his  moral  afiections,  moved  in  a 
broad,  deep,  precipitous  channel,  and  rolled,  and  dashed,  and 
foamed,  alike  fearless  and  impatient  of  restraint. 

Such  was  Lord  Byron  by  nature ;  and  though  his  intellectual 
powers  had  received  from  early  life  appropriate  culture,  his  pas- 
sions and  affections  had  been  abandoned  to  their  impetuous  career. 
He  was  never  governed,  it  is  presumed,  from  his  childhood  up- 
ward ;  and  it  is  especially  manifest,  that  he  was  not  "  trained  up  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  Born  for  high  life,  his 
will  was  never  curbed,  but  was  rendered  more  furious  and  inflexible 
by  indulgence.  His  pride,  fed  to  the  full,  would  brook  no  insult ; 
and  this,  coupled  with  his  decision  of  character,  made  him  reckless 
of  consequences  in  any  course  he  had  taken,  if  it  were  only  because 
he  had  taken  it.  He  felt  his  superiority  to  most  men,  arfd  despised 
their  judgment,  even  when  his  own  was  in  the  wrong,  and  he  knew 
it.  He  is  one  of  the  few  literary  despots  who  compelled  both  ad- 
miration and  fear,  and  caused  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace 
with  him.  His  passions  made  powerful  demands  for  gratification, 
and  in  his  ample  resources  and  unrestrained  mind,  found  a  ready 
and  ample  indulgence.  He  pushed  his  course  early  through  all 
the  mazes  of  criminal  enjoyment,  and  found  them  to  be  vanity,  and 
was  ferocious  at  the  disappointment,  and  cursed  his  Maker,  for 
limiting  his  capacity  of  vicious  enjoyment,  and  not  allowing,  with  im- 
punity, the  perversion  of  his  powers.  With  all  his  intellectual  great- 
ness, then,  and  capacities  of  moral  worth,  Byron  set  at  nought  his 
Maker,  and  trod  under  foot  his  Redeemer,  and  all  his  salutary  laws. 
A  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  he  refused  to  obey  the  central  at- 
traction, and  to  rejoice  in  the  central  light  of  the  universe ;  but 
broke  indignantly  away,  to  wander,  as  we  fear,  in  blackness  of 
darkness  for  ever. 
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Tn  saying  these  things  of  Byron,  wc  liavc  not  '  set  down  aught 
in  malice.'  We  have  heen  among  the  thonsands  who  liavc  ga/cd 
upon  him  with  admiration  and  regret,  alleviated  only  by  the  hope, 
that  prayer  might  yet  prevail,  and,  in  him,  be  given  to  the  world,  at 
length,  a  pattern  of  the  long-suftcring  and  patience  of  God.  But 
the  scene  is  closed,  and  we  weep  to  think  that  wc  have  no  evidence 
that  he  repented  of  his  wickedness,  and  found  forgiveness  through 
the  blood  of  Jesus.  But  while  we  mourn,  we  cannot  but  indulge 
the  reflection,  What  had  Byron  been,  had  he  enjo3XHl  a  religious 
education,  and  his  heart  been  touched  with  the  love  of  Christ! 
AMiat  godly  sorrow,  what  carefulness,  what  indignation,  what  ve- 
hement desire,  what  zeal,  and  O  !  what  a  harp  had  he  strung,  and 
what  notes  of  admiration  had  he  flung  upon  the  ear  of  a  listening 
Morld  ! 


A    POPULAR    OBJECTION    TO  REVIVALS    OF    RELICION,  CONSIDERED 

AND    REFUTED. 

The  more  common  objection  to  revivals  of  religion,  is,  that  such 
seasons  are  not  clearly  distinguishable  from  cases  of  strong  and 
prevalent  excitement  in  regard  to  other  things.  It  is  adniitted, 
that  individuals  are  often  very  much  excited,  on  the  subject  of 
religion.  It  is  admitted,  also,  that  whole  parishes  and  districts  are 
not  unfrecjuently  excited,  in  a  similar  way.  Religious  meetings 
are  multij)lied  and  thronged  ;  religion  assumes  a  new  importance, 
and  becomes  the  general  topic  of  thought,  of  interest,  and  conver- 
sation. But  it  is  contended,  that  such  excitements  are  no  excep- 
tion to  the  common  course  of  events,  and  that  there  is  no  need  of 
supposing  the  special  agency  of  the  divine  Spirit,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  them.  Very  frequently,  it  is  said,  there  are  instances 
of  jrreat  and  ireneral  excitement  in  regard  to  other  things.  A 
town  meeting,  a  law  suit,  a  parish  quarrel,  or  some  incident  of  the 
like  nature,  is  capable  of  producing  an  excitement,  (on  a  different 
subject  indeed,)  but  as  great,  as  general,  and  as  lasting,  as  any  of 
those  on  religions  subjects,  which  are  dignified  with  the  name  of 
revivals  of  religion.  Why,  then,  it  is  asked,  shall  we  sup])ose  an 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  seasons  of  excitement  on  religious 
subjects,  more  than  in  similar  seasons  in  regard  to  other  subjects  ? 
If  natural  causes  are  sufficient  to  account  for  existing  appearances 
in  the  one  case,  why  not  in  the  other  ? 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  paper,  to  shew,  by  a  recurrence  to 
facts  connected  with  revivals  of  religion,  that  this  objection  to  them 
is  unfounded  ;  that  they  are  widely  and  gloriously  distinguished 
irom  all  other  cases  of  strong  excitement ;  and  that  there  is  no 
way  of  accounting  for  tliem  on  phibsophical  principles,  but  by 
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supposing  the  special  interposition  and  agency  of  God.  What  I  am 
about  to  say  may  not  apply,  indeed,  to  all  the  seasons  which  have 
been  denominated  "  revivals  of  religion."  There  have  undoubt- 
edly been  false  and  spurious  revivals — scenes  of  tumult  and  con- 
fusion, in  which  it  would  be  degrading  the  Holy  Spirit  to  suppose 
he  had  any  direct  concern.  I  shall  speak  of  such  revivals  only, 
as  I  suppose  to  be  genuine,  and  as  are  commonly  so  reputed,  by 
Orthodox  ministers  and  Christians,  at  the  present  day.     And, 

1.  Such  revivals  are  distinguished  from  all  other  cases  of  pre- 
valent excitement,  in  respect  to  their  origin.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  minds  of  people  are  not  unfrequently  excited  and  inflamed, 
and  very  generally  so,  on  other  subjects  besides  religion.  It  is 
true,  that  these  excitements  are  to  be  attributed  to  natural  causes. 
And  it  is  farther  true,  that  we  can,  in  all  cases,  ascertain  the 
causes,  to  which  they  are  to  be  attributed.  There  is  no  mistaking 
on  this  point ;  for  the  circumstance  or  event  which  has  caused  and 
continues  the  excitement,  will  itself  be  the  topic  of  general  con- 
versation. But  in  respect  to  most  revivals  of  religion,  no  sufficient 
natural  cause  for  their  occurrence  can  be  assigned.  The  Gospel 
to  be  sure  has  been  preached,  and  the  means  of  grace  have  been 
in  operation  as  usual,  but  no  event  of  special  interest  has  occurred, 
and  no  reason  can  be  given  why  they  should  take  place  when  they 
actually  do,  rather  than  at  any  other  time.  From  some  invisible 
and  unknown  cause,  the  minds  of  people  often  are  simultaneously 
impressed  with  religious  considerations.  Christians  feel  deeply 
humbled  and  engaged,  and  are  led  to  pray  frequently  and  fervently 
for  the  prosperity  of  Zion ;  while  sinners  begin  to  be  solemn  and 
anxious,  and  to  manifest  an  unusual  concern  for  their  souls.  Instead 
of  any  extraordinary  means  being  used  at  such  times  to  bring  about 
this  state  of  feeling,  the  feelings  of  people  in  most  instances  impel 
them  to  a  more  diligent  use  of  means,  and  to  open  their  minds 
one  to  another,  on  the  great  subject  which  impresses  them.  It  is 
from  the  fulness  of  their  laboring  hearts,  that  they  begin  to  speak. 
I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  invariable  method,  in  which  revivals  of 
religion  commence  ;  but  every  day's  observation  testifies,  that  it  is 
the  frequent,  if  not  the  common  method.  So  far  are  they  from 
being  dependent  for  their  origin  upon  some  great  and  striking  exter- 
nal event,  such  as  the  prevalence  of  a  disease,  or  an  instance  of 
mortality,  that  the  occurrence  of  such  an  event,  ahhough  a  serious 
one,  has,  in  many  instances,  served  to  interrupt  their  pi-ogress. 

We  see,  then,  that  revivals  of  religion  differ  from  all  other 
'Cases  of  prevalent  excitement,  in  their  origin ;  and  that,  in  ac- 
counting for  their  commencement,  we  are  necessarily  led  to  sup- 
pose the  interposition  and  agency  of  an  Almighty  Spirit. 

2.  They  are  distinguished  from  oihor  cases  of  general  excite- 
ment, by  the  nature  and  depth  of  those  feelings,  which  are  brought 
into  exercise.    In  cases  where  the  cxistinc;  cause  is  an  external  one, 
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the  feelings  excited  arc  necessarily  superficial.     They  are  flighty, 
boisterous,  and  it  may  be,  powerlul ;  but  tliey  have  no  settled  and 
uniibrm  character,  and  do  not  spring  from  the  deep  recesses  of 
the  soul.     But  not  so  the  feelings  which  are  brought  into  exercise, 
in  a  genuine  revival  of  religion.     Whether  holy  or  unholy,  diese 
are  always  of  a  deep  and  solemn  kind,  such  as  nothing   merely 
external  could  produce.     Tiie  most  deeply  hidden  parts  of  die 
soul  are  affected,  and  the  cause  is  felt  to  be  the  naked  influence  of 
Him,  who  alone  trieth  the  reins  and  the  heart.     The  distressed 
sinner  feels  a  load  upon  his  conscience,  which  he  cannot  remove, 
and  can  scarcely  sustain.     Wherever  he  goes,  his  buithen  follows 
him  ;  and  whatever  means  he  employs  to  remove  it,  still  it  re- 
mains.    While  die  rejoicing  Christian  feels  an  elevation  of  spirit, 
wliich  the  world  could  not  give,  and  cannot  take  away.     Whether 
die  feelings  which  are  exercised  in  a  revival  of  religion  are  right  or 
wrong,  diey  commonly  agree  in  this  :  they  do  not  float  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  soul,  the  sport  of  conflicting  circumstances  or  events ;  but 
have  their  origin  and  seat  in  the  deep  places  of  the  heart.     They 
spring  from  that  region  of  the  inner  man,  over  which  the  external 
world  has  little  direct  power,  and  which  can  be  touched  efliciently 
only  by  the  finger  of  God.    They  are  excited  by  the  influence  of  an 
Almighty  Spirit,  and  lost  only  when  this  influence  is  grieved  away. 
3.   Revivals  of  religion  are  distinguished  from   other  cases  of 
strong  and  prevalent  excitement,  in  this  respect — the  views  and 
feelings  produced  by  them  are  reasonable  in  themselves,  and  they 
lead  to  a  rational  course  of  conversation  and  pursuit.     In  sea- 
sons of  great  excitement  on  other  subjects,  the  feelings  of  people 
frequently  become  unreasonable.     They  are  aroused  and  inflamed 
beyond  proper  bounds.     They  fall  little  short,  often,  of  a  species 
of  insanity.     And  as  the   feelings  of  persons  at  such  dmes  are 
unreasonable  in  themselves,  so  they  lead  diem  to  speak  and  to  act 
unreasonably.     They  lead  them  to   say  and  to  do  many  things, 
which  in  their  sober  moments  they  regret,  and  of  which  they  are 
ashamed.     But  totally  different  from  this  are  the  views  and  feel- 
ings which  are   entertained  in   a  revival  of  religion.      Though 
strongly  excited,   these   are  perfectly  reasonable   in  themselves. 
They  are  such  as  comport  with  die  truth,  and  with  the  actual 
state  of  things.     Persons  at  such  times,  view  religion  to  be  all 
important ;  and  it  is  so.     It  engages  their  attention,  and  interests 
their  feelings  ;  and  it  is  right  it  should.     They  regard  themselves 
as  great  sinners  ;  and  they  really  are  such.    They  are  distressed  too, 
and  in  bitterness  on  account  of  dieir  sins  ;   and  they  have  reason 
to  be.     The  inquiry,  which  their  hearts  most  frequcndy  suggest, 
i>,  "  What  shall   we   do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?"    And  what  more 
important   inf|uiry  could  their   hearts  sugGicst  ?     Frequently  they 
are  seen  acquiescing  sweetly  in  the  will  of  God,  and  rejoicing  in 
him  as  their  friend  and  pprtion ;   and  this  is  certainly  their  duty. 
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They  find  all  parts  of  his  instituted  service  pleasant,  and  engage 
in  it  with  interest,  with  fervor,  and  delight ;  and  with  what  better 
feelings  could  they  engage  in  it  ?  The  subjects  of  a  genuine  reli- 
gious revival  are  conscious  that  their  feelings,  while  under  its  influ- 
ence, are  reasonable  and  proper ;  and  instead  of  condemning 
themselves  that  they  have  now  such  feelings,  they  feel  condemned 
that  they  have  not  always  had  the  same. 

And  as  the  views  and  feelings  of  persons,  at  such  times,  are 
reasonable  in  themselves,  so  they  prompt  them  to  a  perfectly  ra- 
tional course  of  conversation  and  pursuit.  They  prompt  them  to 
speak  often  one  to  another,  and  freely  to  converse  on  the  great 
subject  of  religion  ;  and  on  what  more  suitable  or  profitable  sub- 
ject could  they  converse  ?  They  also  prompt  them  to  be  much 
in  prayer,  both  in  secret  and  in  public ;  and  in  this  respect,  obvi- 
ously, they  are  no  more  than  imitating  and  obeying  their  glorified 
Saviour.  Their  feelings,  moreover,  prompt  them  to  live,  as 
though  time  was  short,  and  eternity  long — as  though  the  body 
was  a  trifle,  and  the  soul  infinitely  valuable — as  though  the  world 
was  fleeting  and  empty,  and  the  religion  of  Jesus  of  the  uunost 
importance ;  and  how  could  they  pass  away  their  lives  in  a  manner 
more  truly  commendable  or  rational  ? 

When  persons  look  back  upon  their  feelings  and  conduct,  in  sea- 
sons of  high  and  strong  excitement  on  other  subjects  besides  that 
of  religion,  they  commonly  think  of  them  with  pain  and  regret, 
and  it  is  their  sincere  desire  that  they  may  never  feel  so  again. 
But  do  those,  who  have  passed  through  a  genuine  revival  of  reli- 
gion, and  been  themselves  the  happy  subjects  of  it,  ever  look  back 
with  sorrow  and  pain  upon  the  course  of  conversation  and  conduct 
w^hich  they  have  pursued  ?  Do  they  ever  afterwards  regret  their 
feelings  at  such  a  time,  or  desire,  or  pray,  that  they  may  feel  so 
no  more  ?  On  the  contrary,  do  they  not,  in  all  subsequent  life, 
remember  their  feelings  and  conduct  during  the  revi\al  with  great 
satisfaction  ?  Do  they  not  consider  the  loss  of  such  feehngs  a 
heavy  loss  •,  and  the  declining  from  such  a  course  of  conversation 
and  practice,  a  most  unreasonable  declension  ?  And  is  it  not  their 
desire  and  prayer  tlmt  they  may  be  revived  again,  and  again  expe- 
rience die  blessedness  they  enjoyed  in  the  day  of  their  espousals  ? 
This  shews,  that  the  feelings  of  persons,  in  a  season  of  revival,  will 
bear  looking  at,  when  the  excitement  is  past ;  that  they  are  truly 
reasonable  in  themselves  ;  and  that  they  prompt  to  a  rational 
and  proper  course  of  conversation  and  ])ursnit.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  which  is  a  cardinal  one,  revivals  of  religion  are  widely 
disfinguished  from  all  other  cases  of  strong  and  prevalent  excite- 
ment. 

4.  They  are  also  distinguished  from  other  cases  of  this  kind, 
by  the  sudden  and  surprising  changes  which  often  take  place  in 
the  feelings  of  persons,  especially  of  opposcrs,  in  respect  to  them. 
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In  seasons  of  excitement  on  other  subjects,  there  are  usually 
parties ;  and  party  lines,  when  once  drawn,  in  most  instances  re- 
mained unaltered.  Or,  if  there  are  changes  in  a  few  individuals, 
these  changes  are  brought  about  gradually,  and  are  easily  assign- 
able \o  natural  causes.  But  in  revivals  of  religion,  the  case  is 
often  different.  Here,  indeed,  there  are  commonly  parties — there 
are  opposers  of  the  work — there  are  those  who  do  everything  in 
their  nower  to  stop  it,  and  bring  it  into  discredit  and  contempt. 
And  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  these  very  persons  are 
arrested  in  the  height  and  violence  of  their  opposition,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  or  hours,  their  feelings  undergo  a  total  change. 
Instead  of  opposing  the  work,  they  become  entirely  favorable  to 
it,  and  deeply  interested  and  warmly  engaged  for  its  continuance 
and  support.  They  are  made  to  feel  that  it  is  a  reality,  and  begin, 
with  others,  to  weej)  and  to  beg  for  mercy.  Their  pride  is 
humbled  ;  their  enmity  slain ;  their  hard  hearts  are  broken  at  a 
stroke  ;  and  their  reproachful  lips  begin  to  speak  forth  the  praises 
of  the  living  God.  Thus  it  was  with  Saul  of  Tarsus ;  and  thus 
it  has  been  with  hundreds,  and  thousands,  since.  God  manifests 
in  this  way,  that  the  work  is  his  own,  and  that  there  is  no  stopping 
or  interrupting  it,  in  opposition  to  his  pleasure  and  power. 

5.  It  may  be  added,  that  revivals  of  religion  are  distinguished 
from  all  other  cases  of  prevalent  excitement,  by  the permanennj  of 
those  impressions  which  they  leave  on  the  mind,  and  the  unalterable 
change  which  they  produce  in  the  character.  Other  cases  of  ex- 
citement do  not  leave  such  impressions,  or  produce  such  a  change. 
Events  may  occur  in  providence,  which  rouse  up  the  minds  of 
people  to  a  strong  and  general  excitement.  Something  may  take 
place,  for  instance,  which  calls  forth  a  general  burst  of  indignation. 
But,  in  this  case,  persons  do  not  remain  indignant  forever.  The 
storm  passes  over,  and  all  is  again  calm.  Or  something  may  take 
place,  which  excites  an  universal  feeling  of  joy.  But,  in  this 
case,  the  tide  of  joy  quickly  ebbs,  and  things  revert  to  their  former 
state.  Or  something  may  take  place,  which  becomes  the  com- 
mon topic  of  interest  and  of  conversation.  But  neither  respect- 
ing this,  whatever  it  may  be,  do  persons  think  or  talk  forever.  It 
soon  grows  stale,  is  dropped,  and  is  forgotten.  And  in  none  of 
these  cases  of  excitement,  are  the  characters  of  the  persons  af- 
fected essentially  altered;  If  they  were  saints  before,  they  are 
saints  afterwards  ;  and  if  they  were  sinners  before,  they  are  sin- 
ners still.  But  in  a  genuine  revival  of  religion,  persons  receive 
impressions  which  they  never  lose.  A  change  is  produced  in  their 
characters,  which  is  radical  and  permanent.  They  are  suddenly 
arrested  in  their  career  of  vice,  of  vanity,  or  of  worldly  pursuit ; 
their  thoughts  are  turned  almost  wholly  to  new  subjects  ;  their 
feelings  receive  a  new  direction  ;  a  new  aspect  is  given  to  their 
whole  characters ;  and  this  is  perpetual.     It  exists,  not  for  a  day, 
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a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year  ;  but  in  every  case  of  genuine  reli- 
gious excitement,  it  is  perpetual.  The  person  affected  becomes, 
in  the  strong  language  of  Scripture,  "  a  new  creature."  "  Old 
things  have  passed  away  with  him,  and  all  things  have  become 
new."  He  contemplates  almost  every  object  around  him,  with 
new  eyes.  He  has  new  thoughts,  new  feelings,  new  motives,  con- 
nexions, and  attachments,  new  hopes  and  fears,  sorrows  and  joys. 
What  he  once  hated,  he  now  loves ;  and  what  he  once  loved,  and 
delighted  in,  he  now  detests.  And  this  new  character  which  is 
assumed,  he  never  loses.  It  continues,  it  may  be  with  some  in- 
terruption, but  on  the  whole  with  increasing  evidence,  till  he  dies ; 
and  then,  as  we  doubt  not,  it  continues  forever.  Here  then  we 
have  a  decisive  characteristic  of  religious  revivals,  and  one  by 
which  they  are  widely  and  gloriously  distinguished  from  all  other 
cases  of  excitement  whatever.  They  leave  permanent  impres- 
sions on  the  mind,  and  produce  a  great,  and  happy,  and  setded 
change  in  the  character.  It  is  this,  especially,  which  stamps  re- 
vivals of  religion  as  the  work  of  God. 

In  view  of  the  remarks  here  made,  our  readers  will  know  how 
to  estimate  the  opinions  of  those,  who  place  revivals  of  religion  in 
the  same  class  with  cases  of  strong  and  prevalent  excitement  on 
other  subjects.  They  will  be  satisfied,  we  think,  that  they  cannot 
thus  be  classed,  nor  can  they  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way. 
They  are  attended  by  palpable  and  important  traits,  which  render 
them  as  disdnct  from  most  other  cases  of  prevalent  excitement,  as 
wisdom  is  from  folly,  or  religion  from  sin  ;  which  indeed  elevate 
them  as  far  above  these  other  excitements,  as  the  heavens  are 
above  the  earth.  Such  are  the  appearances  which  accompany 
them,  that  they  can  in  no  way  be  accounted  for,  but  by  attributing 
them  to  the  special  power  of  God — the  special  influence  and  agency 
the  Holy  Spirit.  There  are  the  best  reasons,  therefore,  why  all 
Chrisdans  should  desire  them,  and  rejoice  in  them  ;  why  they 
should  pray  for  them,  and  labor  to  promote  them ;  and  why  they 
should  think  and  speak  of  the  frequent  revivals,  which  are  distin- 
guishing and  blessing  the  present  age,  with  the  liveliest  gratitude 
and  praise. 


THE    INSPIRATION    OF    THE    SCRIPTURES.       NO.  U 

Many,  at  the  present  day,  who  call  themselves  Christians,  and 
who  profess  a  serious  respect  for  the  Bible,  do  not  believe  that  the 
several  parts  of  it  were  written  under  a  special  divine  guidance. 
And  many,  who  seem  to  believe  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
liave  still  no  clear  and  definite  views  of  die  importance  of  the 
doctrine,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  proved.    I  propose. 
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therefore,  in  a  few  successive  numbers,  to  offer  such  explanations 
and  reasonings  on  this  important  subject,  as  may  be  suited  to  aid 
the  inquiries  of  the  young,  and  to  establish  the  faith  of  sincere 
Christians. 

The  present  number  will  be  occupied  with  remarks  on  the  proper 
mode  of  reasoning,  and  on  the  nature  and  source  of  the  evidence, 
by  which  divine  inspiration  is  to  he  proved. 

It  will  be  proper  for  us  to  inquire,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the 
inspiration  of  those,  who  wrote  the  Scriptures,  can  be  proved  by 
the  miracles  which  they  performed. 

Miracles,  as  commonly  understood,  are  visible  effects  produced, 
not  according  to  the  established  laws  of  nature,  but  by  a  special 
and  preternatural  interference  of  divine  power.  By  such  a  pre- 
ternatural agency,  God  gives  an  intelligible  and  certain  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  those,  whom  he  employs  as  instruments  in  these 
miraculous  operations.  He  does  as  much  as  to  make  a  public 
declaration,  that  they  are  his  messengers  ;  that  they  have  been 
commissioned  by  him ;  and  that  what  they  say  is  infallibly  true, 
and  is  invested  with  divine  authority.  Thus,  in  the  contest  of 
Elijah  with  the  prophets  of  Baal,  the  miracle  which  he  performed, 
or  rather  which  God  performed  by  him,  was  a  pubUc  demonstration, 
that  he  was  a  true  prophet,  and  that  the  God,  whom  he  worshipped, 
was  the  true  God.  Thus  the  miracles,  which  Jesus  performed, 
proved  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  as  he  claimed  to  be,  and  that  all 
his  declarations  were  true.  Miracles,  then,  are  proofs  of  the 
divine  commission  of  those  who  perform  them,  and  of  the  truth 
and  authority  of  what  they  teach.  But  miracles  furnish  no  direct 
and  certain  proof  that  those  who  perform  them  are  under  divine 
inspiration.  So,  in  the  case  of  Elijah.  The  miracle  he  performed 
proved  the  truth  of  what  he  taught;  that  is,  that  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  Israel,  was  the  only  true  God.  But  this  fundamental  doctrine 
of  religion  was  held  by  the  posterity  of  Jacob  generally.  It  was 
the  doctrine  which  they  had  been  taught  from  their  childhood. 
And  how  can  we  prove  that  Elijah  was  taught  it,  or  was  enabled  to 
declare  it,  by  divine  inspiration,  any  more  then  we  can  prove,  that 
every  martyr,  and  every  faithful  Christian  is  inspired,  because  he 
believes  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  and  openly  acknowledges  him 
as  such,  in  the  face  of  an  o})posing  world. 

The  commission  of  God's  messengers,  which  is  confirmed  by 
miracles,  may  indeed  be  such,  as  obviously  to  imply,  that  a  special 
divine  influence  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  execute  it.  They 
may,  for  example,  be  commissioned  to  predict  future  events,  or  to 
declare  doctrines  which  God  only  can  teach  them.  But  here 
the  proof  of  their  inspiration  comes  from  the  fiature  of  the  work 
which  they  are  commissioned  to  perform,  not  from  the  miracles 
by  which  their  commission  is  established.    IMiracles,  in  such  cases, 
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prove  their  commission ;  and  the  nature  of  their  commission, 
proves  the  necessity  of  divine  inspiration. 

Secondly.  Can  we  prove  the  divine  inspiration  of  those  who 
wrote  the  Bible,  from  the  excellence  of  ivhat  it  contains  ? 

It  is  clear,  that  an  argument  of  this  kind,  must  fail  of  being 
satisfactory,  because  we  allow  great  excellence  to  what  is  con- 
tained in  many  books,  which  no  one  supposes  to  be  inspired. 
Merely  writing  a  book  which  contains  excellent  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts, and  which  exhibits  them  in  a  very  impressive  manner,  cannot 
surely  be  deemed  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  writer  is  inspired. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that,  if  a  writer  is  under  the  supernatural  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  doctrines  will  be  pure  and  excellent. 
But,  it  is  not  true,  that  whoever  writes  pure  and  excellent  doc- 
trines, has  the  supernatural  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  No  de- 
cisive argument  in  favor  of  the  inspiration  of  any  writer,  can  be 
drawn  from  the  doctrines  he  teaches,  unless  it  can  first  be  proved 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  those 
doctrines  by  any  natural  means.  In  regard  to  various  predictions 
contained  in  the  Bible,  this  can  be  proved.  And  here  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets,  is  perfectly  clear. 
But  in  regard  to  other  things  contained  in  die  Bible,  however  ex- 
cellent they  may  be,  the  proof  of  inspiration  cannot  be  equally 
clear,  unless  it  is  equally  evident,  that  it  was  utterly  beyond  the 
power  of  the  writers  to  know  them,  or  to  commit  them  to  writing, 
without  supernatural  aid.  But  we  should  find  it  no  easy  matter  to 
make  this  evident  in  regard  even  to  the  principal  part  of  what  die 
Bible  contains.  I  am  speaking,  it  will  be  recollected,  of  the 
proof  which  arises  merely  from  the  excellence  of  what  an  author 
writes.  Now  how  could  we  prove,  from  the  simple  consideration 
of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  contained  in  the  four  Gospels,  that 
the  writers  were  divinely  inspired  ?  They  received  those  doc- 
trines and  precepts  from  Christ.  And  who  could  certainly  prove, 
on  the  grounds  above  mentioned,  Uiat  Uiey  were  unable  to  make 
such  a  record  of  them  as  they  have  made,  without  supernatural 
guidance  ?  Who  could  prove,  that  they  were  by  divine  influence 
raised  to  an  infallibilitv,  above  the  reach  of  human  wisdom  ? 

Thus,  every  argument  which  has  been  urged  in  proof  of  inspira- 
tion, merely  from  the  sublimity,  the  purity,  the  harmony,  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  Scriptures,  will  be  found  inconclusive.  And  I 
must  say  the  same  of  the  argument  drawn  merely  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  writers,  and  the  care  of  divine  providence  in  the 
preservation  of  the  sacred  books.  These  circumstances  are  of 
great  consequence,  and  must  be  regarded  by  all  Christians  as  per- 
fectly corresponding  with  the  common  doctrine  of  inspiration,  and 
as  affording,  not  by  themselves,  but  in  connexion  with  other  things, 
very  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  truth.  Indeed,  they  are  indisjien- 
sable  to  our  belief  of  the  doctrine.     For  were  not  the  Scriptures 
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marked  with  purity ;  and  were  they  not  harmonious  among  them- 
selves ;  and  did  they  not  proceed  from  holy  men  ;  and  had  they 
not  the  efficacy  which  the  writers  ascribe  to  them  ;  we  could  not 
admit  them  to  be  inspired,  how  confidently  soever  the  writers 
might  assert  their  inspiration.  At  the  same  time  we  must  remem- 
ber that  other  books  can  be  found,  which  were  written  by  good 
men,  and  which  are  remarkable  for  their  purity,  for  their  con- 
sistency, and  for  the  influence  d]ey  have  had  in  promoting  human 
happiness,  but  which  we  do  not  consider  to  be  divinely  inspired. 

To  show  that  my  views  respecting  the  proper  mode  of  reason- 
ing on  this  point  are  not  singular,  I  shall  quote  a  {e\w  remarks  of 
the  late  Dr.  Knapp,  on  the  same  subject. 

"  These  two  positions  ; — the  contents  of  the  sacred  hooks,  or 
the  doctrines  taught  in  them,  are  of  divine  origin;  and,  the  hooJcs 
themselves  are  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  are  not  the  same,  but 
need  to  be  carefully  distinguished.  It  does  not  follow  from  the 
arguments  which  prove  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  di- 
vine, that  the  books  themselves  were  written  under  a  divine  im- 
pulse. A  revealed  truth  m.ay  be  taught  in  any  book  ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  book  itself  is  divine.  We  might  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion,  from  the  mere 
genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  credi- 
bility of  the  authors.  The  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion  can 
therefore  be  conceived,  independently  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible.  This  distinction  was  made  as  early  as  the  time  of  Me- 
lancthon." 

Now  every  attempt  to  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
by  unsatisfactory  arguments,  and  by  multiplying  arguments, 
and  adding  to  those  which  are  strong  and  conclusive,  others 
which  are  feeble  and  inconclusive,  is  hkely  to  have  a  very  inju- 
rious effect  on  the  mind.  It  is  far  better  to  begin  and  end  with 
those  arguments  which  are  clear  and  satisfactory.  And  if  there 
is  only  07ie  proof  which  has  this  character,  that  one  is  sufficient. 
And  the  conviction  produced  of  die  truth  of  the  proposition  to  be 
supported,  will  often  be  deep  and  lasting,  very  much  in  proportion 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  made  to  rest. 

The  single  argument,  on  which  I  propose  to  rest  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration,  is  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers  themselves. 
Their  testimony,  whether  expressed  or  implied,  is  as  wortliy  of 
credit  on  this  subject  as  on  any  other.  They  are  surely  as  able  to 
inform  us  under  what  influence  the  Scriptures  were  written,  espe- 
cially considering  that  their  own  agency  was  employed  in  writing 
them,  as  they  are  to  teach  us  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  to 
make  known  distant  future  events.  The  inspiration  of  those  who 
wrote  the  Scriptures,  is  a  matter  of  fact.  And  we  must  rely  on 
them  to  teach  us,  not  only  tlie  fact  of  their  inspiration,  but  the 
extent  and  degree  of  it,  and  its  results  also. 
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It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  in  the  method  of  reasoning  which 
has  now  been  proposed,  it  is  considered  as  a  given  point,  that  the 
sacred  writers  are  competent  to  give  testimony  in  relation  to  tiie 
subject  under  discussion,  and  that  their  testimony  is  entitled  to  en- 
tire ci'edit.  If  proof  of  their  credibility  is  called  for,  I  refer  ulti- 
mately to  the  miracles  which  they  performed  for  the  very  purpose 
of  proving  their  divine  commission,  and  the  truth  and  authority 
of  what  they  taught.  Miracles  furnish  an  obvious  and  satisfactory 
proof  of  all  this.  They  show  the  hand  of  God  in  a  special  man- 
ner. They  are  the  testimony  of  God,  and  always  have  been  and 
always  will  be  received  as  such.  And  if  we  admit  the  infinite 
intelligence  and  the  perfect  veracity  of  God,  his  testimony  must 
be  regarded  as  the  highest  possible  evidence. 

But  I  shall  not  enter  on  the  consideration  of  those  arguments 
which  prove  the  Scriptures  to  contain  a  revelation  from  God,  in 
opposition  to  Deists.  Those  arguments  are  presented  with  great 
perspicuity  and  force  by  a  variety  of  authors,  who  have  under- 
taken to  defend  the  Christian  religion.  In  my  reasoning  on  the 
question,  whether  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  were  divinely 
inspired,  or  whether  they  wrote  under  the  infallible  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  I  assume  the  genuineness,  truth,  and  authority  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  rely  for  evidence  in  ])roof  of  the  doctrine  which 
I  shall  maintain,  on  the  information  which  the  writers  themselves 
liave  given.  With  this  manner  of  proceeding,  every  Christian 
must  be  satisfied.  pastor. 


EXPOSITION. 

1  Peter,  iii.  18,  10,  20.  "For  Christ  aha  hath  oner  siifrrcd  for 
i</ns,  the  just  for  the  iinjitsf,  that  he  i/iis^hf  brinj^'  i/s  to  (iod,  being 
put  to  (hath  in  the  flesh,  but  quichene.d  bij  the  Spirit;  hij  whieh  also 
lie  vent  anrl  preaehed  unto  the  spirits  in  prison,  whieh  sometime  were 
disobedient,  when  onee  the  long  suffering  of  (Jod  waited  in  the  dai/s 
of  Noah,  lahile  the  arli  teas  a  preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is,  eight 
souls,  were  saved  by  water T 

The  ])art  of  this  passage  which  most  needs  explanation,  and  to 
which  tlie  attention  of  the  reader  will  be  chiefly  directed,  is  that  in 
whicli  Christ  is  said  to  have  ^'■preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison.''^ 

JVlint  spirits  were  these .'' — They  were  the  spirits  of  those  who 
lived  "  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  a  preparing."  This 
wicked  generation  was  suddenly  and  awfully  destroyed  by  the 
flood.  "They  were  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage,  and  knew  not  till  the  flood  came,  and  took  them  all 
away."  They  went  down  in  a  moment  into  the  pit  of  destruclion, 
llie  prison  of  hell,  and  here  ihey  remained,  "  spirits  in  })rison,"  at 
the  time  when  the  passage  before  us  ^vas  written. 
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Hoio  did  Christ  preach  to  those,  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Noah, 
who  perished  in  the  flood,  and  whose  spirits  were  afterwards  im- 
prisoned in  the  world  of  darkness?  He  preached  to  them,  not 
personally,  but  by  his  Spirit.  Of  this  we  are  expressly  assured 
by  the  apostle  :  "Being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened 
by  the  Spirit,  by  which,  also,  he  went  and  preached  unto  the 
sj)irits  in  prison."  Some  have  imagined  that  Christ  went  person- 
ally, and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison.  But  this  is  contrary 
to  the  letter  of  the  passage ;  for  the  apostle  assures  us  that  he 
preached  to  them,  not  pei'sonally,  but  ly  his  Spirit. 

When  was  the  preaching  spoken  of  in  the  passage  before  us 
performed  ? — Those  who  believe  that  Christ  performed  this  preach- 
ing in  person,  have  supposed  that  he  performed  it  during  the  space 
which  intervened  between  his  death  and  his  resurrection.  While 
his  lifeless  body  lay  in  the  tomb,  his  soul,  they  think,  descended 
into  hell,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  to  the  imprisoned 
spirits  of  darkness.  Now  this  strange  supposition  is  expressly 
contradicted  by  the  declaration  of  the  Saviour  to  the  dying  thief 
upon  the  cross :  "  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise." 
The  human  soul  of  Christ,  when  released  from  the  body,  instead 
of  descending  into  hell,  went  directly  into  the  Paradise  of  God. 
This  supposition  is  also  contrary  to  the  plain  import  of  the  passage 
under  consideration.  The  apostle  here  definitely  Jixes  the  time 
when  the  preaching  in  question  was  performed.  It  was  "  when  the 
long  suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark 
was  a  preparing."  This  adverb  ivlien  must  either  express  the 
time  when  Christ  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  or  the 
time  when  these  spirits  were  disobedient.  That  it  does  not  express 
the  latter  is  evident  from  this,  that  although  the  spirits  in  prison 
were  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah,  this  was  not  the  only,  or  the 
principal  period  of  their  disobedience.  They  have  been  disobe- 
dient ever  since.  We  see,  then,  that  the  adverb  lohen  does  not 
fix  the  time  when  the  spirits  in  prison  were  disobedient ;  but  rather 
the  time,  when  Christ  preached  to  them  by  his  Spirit.  And  this, 
as  we  have  said  already,  was  "  when  the  long  suffering  of  God 
waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  a  preparing."  He 
preached  to  them  while  they  lived  here  on  the  earth,  before  they 
were  overtaken  and  destroyed  by  the  flood.  The  phrase  in  the 
passage  under  consideration,  "  which  sometime  were  disobedient," 
is  obviously  an  interjected  one,  and  might  with  propriety  be  in- 
cluded in  a  parenthesis.  If  it  were  thus  included,  the  sense  of  the 
whole  would  be  more  plain.  Christ  preached,  hy  his  Spirit,  "  to 
the  spirits  in  prison,  (who  sometime  were  disobedient)  when  the 
long  suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah." 

It  may  be  inquired  still  farther,  how  Christ  can  be  said  to  have 
preached,  by  his  Spirit,  to  those  who  were  ali^e  in  the  days  of 
Noah. 
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In  the  first  place,  he  preached  to  them  by  his  Spirit,  in  sending 
his  Spirit  to  strive  with  them.  We  read  in  Genesis  that  the  Spirit 
actually  did  strive  with  them;  and  when  they  had  long  resisted 
him,  God  said  in  anger,  "  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with 
man."  By  the  striving  of  his  Spirit  with  those  who  lived  and 
perished  in  the  days  of  Noah,  Christ  suggested  truth  to  their  minds, 
and  impressed  it  upon  their  hearts,  and  in  this  way  may  be  said  to 
have  preached  to  them. 

But  secondly,  Christ  preached  to  the  antediluvians  by  his  Spirit, 
since,  through  the  influence  of  his  Spirit,  he  called,  qualified,  and 
disposed  JVoah  to  preach  to  them.  Noah,  we  are  told,  was  a 
"  preacher  of  righteousness."  During  the  whole  period  in  which 
the  ark  was  preparing,  he  ceased  not  to  warn  the  wicked  of  their 
danger,  and  exhort  them  to  escape  from  the  impending  ruin.  He 
was  called,  qualified,  and  impelled  to  do  this,  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.  So  that  through  the  instrumentality  of  Noah,  and  by  the 
influence  of  his  Spirit,  Christ  himself  may  be  said  to  have  preached 
to  that  wicked  generation.  In  common  language,  the  sovereign 
is  said  to  do  what  his  accredited  ambassador  does.  INIinisters  of 
the  Gospel  at  the  present  day  are  ambassadors  for  Christ ;  and 
when  they  speak  in  his  name,  Christ  himself  is  said  to  speak  by 
them.  Thus  Christ  preached  to  sinners  before  the  flood,  by 
means  of  Noah.  Through  the  influence  of  his  Spirit,  calling  and 
qualifying  Noah  as  a  "preacher  of  righteousness,"  he  sounded  his 
messages  in  their  guilty  ears,  and  warned  them  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come. 

The  substance  of  the  foregoing  explanation  may  be  given,  in 
few  words,  in  the  following  paraphrase  : 

"  When  once  the  long  sufiiering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of 
Noah  while  the  ark  was  preparing,  Christ  preached,  by  his  Spirit, 
to  ungodly  men  ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  sent  his  Spirit  to  strive 
with  them,  and  constituted  Noah  his  ambassador,  to  proclaim  his 
warnings  in  their  ears.  But  they,  refusing  to  listen,  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  flood,  and  their  souls  were  confined,  where  they 
sUll  continue,  in  the  prison  of  despair." 

From  the  passage,  as  here  explained,  we  gather  the  following 
important  lessons:  ' 

1.  Christ  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  a  Sovereign  in  the  king- 
dom of  grace.  He  existed  before  Abraham,  before  Noah,  before 
all  worlds ;  for  by  him,  we  are  assured,  they  were  all  created  ; 
and  from  the  first  opening  of  the  plan  of  redemption,  he  has  acted 
as  a  Sovereign  in  the  dispensations  of  his  grace.  He  has  given  his 
Spirit,  and  withheld  it ;  has  appointed  ministers,  and  removed 
them ;  he  has  waited  to  be  gracious  as  long  as  he  ]>lcascd,  and 
when  and  how  he  pleased,  has  cut  off  the  incorrigibly  wicked.  In 
other  words,  he  has  been  a  Sovereign,  and,  as  such,  has  done  all 
his  pleasure. 
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2.  There  is  a  state  of  punishment  for  tlie  wicked,  in  the  future 
world.  I>y  sonic,  this  doctrine  is  dishclievcd.  IMankind,  it  is 
pretended,  receive  all  the  punishment  in  the  present  life  which 
their  sins  deserve ;  and  consequently,  when  any  are  removed  by 
death,  they  are  admitted  immediately  to  the  happiness  of  heaven. 
13ut  what  became  of  those,  to  whom  Christ  by  his  Spirit  preached 
in  the  days  of  Noah  ?  Their  bodies  perished  in  the  flood  ;  but 
what  became  of  their  undying  souls  ?  These  descended  directly 
to  the  prison  of  hell;  and  near  two  thousand  years  afterwards,  we 
hear  from  them  by  die  apostle  Peter,  that  still  they  are  there, 
"  spirits  in  prison" — in  a  state  of  confinement,  a  state  of  punish- 
ment. There  is,  then,  a  state  of  punishment  for  sinners  in  the 
future  world. 

3.  The  present  life  is  the  state  of  iirohation,  or  the  period  in 
which  the  long  suffering  of  God  waits  upon  sinners  to  repent  and 
accept  of  mercy.  The  long  suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days 
of  Noah,  all  the  while  the  ark  was  preparing.  During  these  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years,  Christ,  by  his  Spirit  and  prophet,  was 
preaching,  and  God  was  waiting  upon  hardened  men.  This  whole 
period  was  allotted  them  as  a  season  of  trial,  a  space  for  repent- 
ance, in  which  they  might  turn  from  their  sins  and  live.  But 
when  this  period  closed,  God  would  wait  no  longer.  Their  state 
of  probation  was  at  an  end ;  the  flood  came  and  swallowed  them 
up  ;  and  their  immortal  spirits  descended  to  the  prison  of  darkness, 
to  enjoy  the  light  of  hope,  and  to  hear  the  voice  of  mercy,  no 
more.  This  passage,  therefore,  which  has  so  often  been  quoted 
for  a  very  different  purpose,  teaches  us  that  the  present  life  is  the 
season  of  probation,  or  the  period  in  which  the  long  suliering  of 
God  waits  upon  sinners  to  turn  and  live. 


REVIEW. 

A  Discourse  on  Regeneration.  By  Bernard  TJliitman,  of 
WaJtham.  Second  edition.  Boston,  Bowles  &;  Dearborn, 
1828.  pp.  57. 

This  is  the  same  Mr.  Whitman,  who  published  the  sermon  on 
"  Denying  the  Lord  Jesus  ;"  who  took  it  upon  him  to  prove  from 
his  pulpit,  that  those  who  believe  in  Uie  Divinity  of  Christ  are 
guilty  of  denying  him,  and  may  expect  to  be  denied  by  him  before 
his  Father  and  the  holy  angels.  We  mention  this  fact,  not  to  ex- 
cite a  prejudice  one  way  or  the  other,  but  to  apprize  our  readers 
of  the  views  and  spirit  of  the  man,  with  whom  we  shall  have  to  do 
in  the  following  pages. 

He  here  discusses  the  very  important  subject  of  regeneration. 
His  text  is  the  noted  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  in  John  iii.  3 : 
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'  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.' 
He  first  notices  "  some  ol"  the  conversions  which  took  place  under 
the  preaching  of  the  inspired  apostles ;"  particularly  those  of  the 
three  thousand,  and,  as  he  says,  of  Cornelius  and  his  family.  His 
object  is  to  shew,  that  these  conversions  were  accomplished  by  a 
purely  natural  process,  without  the  special  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  the  second  place  he  considers  the  necessity  of  regenera- 
tion. The  ground  of  this  is  "  ignorance,  error,  and  sin ;"  and 
these  are  the  result  of"  the  imperiection  of  our  nature,  the  imper- 
fection of  our  education,  and  our  invincible  desire  for  happiness." 
Our  nature,  he  contends,  is  as  good  every  way,  as  that  of  Adam 
before  his  fall.  We  have  no  natural,  prevailing  bias  towards  evil, 
more  than  good.  And  all  the  "  sin,  which  ever  has  been,  now  is, 
or  ever  will  be,  on  the  earth,"  is  fairly  attributable  either  to  "  the 
imperfection  of  our  nature,"  which  he  explains  to  mean  nothing 
more  than  a  liability  to  do  wrong  ;  or  to  "  the  imperfection  of  our 
education,"  using  the  word  education  in  its  largest  sense  ;  or  to 
"  our  invincible  desire  for  happiness,"  which  he  calls  "  an  innate 
and  innocent  desire."  p.  26.  In  the  third  place,  he  "  proceeds 
to  examine  the  spiritual  condition  of  those  born  and  educated  in 
Christian  lands."  He  "  begins  with  infants  ;"  who,  he  says,  "  are 
pure  and  innocent,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and,  consequently, 
have  no  need  of  being  born  again."  His  next  class  "  includes 
those  who  have  been  practical  Christians  from  their  earliest  years;" 
who  have  never  been  born  again,  and  who  need  not  be.  In  his 
third  class  are  included  "  all  who  are  not  real  Christians."  Under 
his  fourth  general  head,  he  considers  the  evidences  of  regeneration; 
which  he  supposes  to  be  comprised  in  "  a  sober,  righteous,  and 
godly  life."  With  the  filling  up  of  this  plan,  and  an  application  at 
the  close,  the  Discourse  is  concluded. 

In  remarking  upon  it,  we  begin  widi  his  explanation  of  the  text : 
'  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.' 
The  phrase,  'kingdom  of  God,'  means,  he  says,  "  the  reign  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Consequently,  for  a  person  to  '  see  the  king- 
dom of  God,'  must  mean,  that  he  becomes  a  real  Christian,"  With 
this  explanation,  the  text  will  read,  '  Except  a  man  be  born  again, 
he  cannot  become  a  real  Christian.'  What,  then,  is  it  to  '  be  born 
again'  ?  Why,  this  phrase,  he  observes,  "  denotes  the  change  in 
religious  opinions  and  moral  character,  which  the  first  converts  to 
Christianity  necessarily  experienced"  "  in  becoming  Christians." 
Or,  in  fewer  words,  it  denotes  their  "  becoming  Christians."  Here, 
then,  we  have  both  parts  of  Mr.  Whitman's  explanation  of  his  text, 
all  occurring  on  less  than  half  a  page  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Discourse.  Let  us  put  the  two  ends  together  :  '  Except  a  man 
become  a  Christian,  he  cannot  become  a  real  Christian' !  Yes, 
'Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Except  a  man  become  a  Christian, 
he  cannot  become  a  real  Christian' !  !  !     Now  this  is  certainly  a 
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very  remarkable  declaration.  No  wonder  Nicodemus  marvelled, 
when  he  heard  it.  How  could  he  but  marvel,  to  hear  such  a  truth, 
pronounced  and  reiterated  by  such  a  teacher,  and  with  such  im- 
posing and  awful  solemnity  ? 

Having  succeeded  thus  admirably  in  opening  and  exhibiting  the 
sense  of  iiis  text,  iMr.  W.  proceeds  to  the  body  of  the  Discourse. 
Let  us  follow  him,  as  we  are  able. 

The  three  thousand  who  were  converted  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
he  tells  us,  "  were  believers  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  observers 
of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Moses  ;  worshippers  of  the  one  true 
God ;  devout  men,  who  had  assembled  at  Jerusalem  for  religious 
observances."  p.  7.  But  he  proceeds  to  inform  us,  what  we 
believed  before,  that  "  they  had  considered  Jesus  an  impostor,  who 
wrought  miracles  by  the  assistance  of  the  devil ;"  that  "  they  had 
crucified  him  as  a  malefactor ;"  and  "  had  circulated  the  report 
that  his  body  had  been  stolen  away  by  his  disciples."  p.  8.  Here, 
then,  we  are  presented  with  some  very  singular  combinations  of 
character.  Mr.  W.  has  brought  before  us  three  thousand  de- 
liberate liars  and  murderers,  who  had  all  along  regarded  Jesus  as 
in  league  with  the  devil,  and  performing  miracles  by  his  assistance, 
who  still  were  "  devout  meri'^ — devout  "  worshippers  of  the  one 
true  God"  !  !  Three  thousand  devout  liars,  traducers,  and  mur- 
derers !  ! !  After  a  presentation  of  character  such  as  this,  we 
cannot  possibly  be  surprised,  let  what  will  come  up. 

]Mr.  W.  professes  to  give,  under  six  specifications,  all  the  doc- 
trines which  Peter  preached  to  the  three  thousand  ;  and  under  six 
similar  specifications,  all  that  he  preached  to  the  family  of  Corne- 
lius. To  what  he  has  said  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  have 
two  objections.  First,  his  account  of  the  apostle's  preaching  is 
defective.  His  specifications  do  not  contain  all  the  doctrines  that 
Peter  taught.  He  might,  in  either  case,  have  increased  them  to 
twelve,  as  well  as  to  have  stopped  short  at  six.  And  secondly, 
his  account  is  not  a  correct  one,  as  far  as  it  goes.  His  specifica- 
tions, in  several  instances,  do  not  express  the  sense  of  the  apostle. 
For  instance ;  Peter  said  to  the  three  thousand,  '  Repent  and  be 
baptized,  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the 
remission  of  sins.'  This,  says  Mr.  W.,  teaches  the  "  pardon  of 
sins,  on  reformation.''''  But  Peter  said  not  one  word  directly 
about  reformilion.  Repentance  and  reformation  do  not  mean  the 
sam3.  Tiie  one  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  other  ;  and  of 
course  they  cannot  mean  the  same.  Again ;  Peter  said,  in  the 
presence  of  Cornelius,  '  In  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  God,  and 
worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him.'  By  this  we  are 
taught,  says  Mr.  W.,  "  man's  acceptance  with  God  on  account  of 
perso.ial  righteousness."  Now  every  one  who  reads  the  passage 
knows,  that  Peter  taught  no  such  thing.  He  merely  announced 
the  fact,  that  those  who  fear  God  and  Avork  righteousness  arc  ac- 
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cepted  of  hiin  ;  but  on  luhose  account  they  are  thus  accepted,  h? 
leaves  us  to  be  informed  from  other  parts  of  the  sacred  ^vritings. 

]\]r.  W.  regards  these  discourses  of  Peter  as  containing  all  that 
is  essential  in  the  Gospel — "  the  fundamental  points  of  Gospel 
orthodoxy."  They  contain  all  that  was  preached  to  the  three 
thousand,  and  to  the  family  of  Cornelius,  before  their  conversion 
and  admission  to  the  church.  But  is  it  certain,  in  the  first  place, 
that  these  persons  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  Gospel,  previous 
to  the  preaching  of  Peter  on  these  occasions  ?  The  three  thousand 
"  were  behevers  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;"  and  do  these  Scrip- 
tures inculcate  none  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  ?  They  had 
been  favored,  too,  in  all  probability,  with  the  personal  preaching  of 
Christ,  and  of  John  the  Baptist.  Mr.  W.  says  that  Cornelius  and 
his  family  "  had  not  heard  a  word  of  Christianity,"  before  they 
were  visited  and  addressed  by  Peter.  But  Peter,  in  his  address 
to  them,  says  they  had  heard  of  it ;  and  he  appeals  to  their  previous 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  '  The  word  which  God  sent  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  preaching  peace  by  Jesus  Christ  (he  is  Lord  of 
all) — that  word,  I  say,  ye  know.'  Acts  x.  36,  37.  The  apostle 
Peter,  and  Mr.  W.  are  here  directly  at  variance. 

But,  secondly,  all  that  Peter  preached  on  these  occasions  is  not 
recorded  in  the  Acts.  In  the  one  case  it  is  expressly  said,  that 
'  he  testified  and  exhorted  ivith  many  other  words ;'  and  in  the 
other,  the  same  thing  is  necessarily  to  be  presumed. 

Indeed,  the  supposition  that  these  written  discourses  contain  the 
whole  Gospel,  is  absurd  and  ridiculous.  Are  the  preceding  and 
subsequent  parts  of  the  Bible  no  more  than  repetitions  of  what  is 
contained  here  ?  Or  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  the  whole 
Gospel,  with  all  its  doctrines,  duties,  motives,  and  promises,  should 
be  compressed  within  the  compass  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  verses  ? 

What  then,  if  Mr.  W.  can  say,  with  truth,  of  this  doctrine,  that, 
or  the  other.  It  is  not  contained  in  these  discourses  of  Peter. 
Suppose  it  is  not.  It  will  not  follow,  that  those  whom  Peter  ad- 
dressed were  not  previously  or  subsequently  made  acquainted  with 
it.     It  will  not  follow  that  it  is  not  in  the  Bible. 

But,  says  Mr.  W.,  "  Peter  not  only  omitted"  to  teach  certain 
points,  which  are  now  regarded  as  essential  to  orthodoxy,  "  he 
taught  other  doctrines  with  which  these  are  wholly  at  variance." 
He  taught  that  our  Lord  "received  his  anointing  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  his  power  to  work  miracles,  from  God  ;"  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  taught  "  that 
Jesus  had  been  crucified  by  wicked  hands,  and  raised  to  life  by  the 
power  of  God ;"  which  is  inconsistent  with  his  being  regarded  as 
Divine.  He  taught  "that  sins  are  remitted  on  reformation,  and 
that  all  who  fear  God  and  work  righteousness  are  accepted  with 
him  ;"  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  "  that  God  pardons  sin, 
and  accepts  the  sinner,  only  on  account  of  the  sacrifice  of  an  infi- 
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nite  person."  He  taught  "that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  ;" 
which  is  inconsistent  with  his  "clioosing  a  part  of  the  human  race 
to  sah-ation,  and  leaving  the  remainder  for  clcrnal  misery."  He 
taught  also,  "  that  Jesus  was  ordained  the  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead  ;"  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  that  "  men  can  do 
nothing  to  secure  their  salvation."  p]).  14,  15.  We  have  given 
these  sentences,  each  containing,  in  the  estimation  of  ]\Ir.  W.,  a 
frightful  inconsistency,  not  for  the  purpose  of  saying  anything,  to 
remove  the  mistakes  and  misrepresentations,  and  to  correct  the 
]")artial  and  distorted  views  of  truth,  on  which  the  appearance  of 
inconsistency  in  every  instance  is  grounded  :  for  o?;r  readers  would 
think  such  a  labor  superfluous,  if  not,  indeed,  an  implied  reflection 
upon  their  understandings ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  saying  to  Mr. 
W.,  that  when  he  has  lived  longer,  and  studied  more,  and  become 
better  acquainted  with  his  Bible,  and  with  our  views  of  truth,  and 
has  learned  to  conceive  of  them  and  represent  them  with  greater 
fairness  ;  we  doubt  not  these  seeming  inconsistencies  will  gradually 
"  vanish  in  thin  air,"  witliout  our  interference  or  help. 

In  discussing  the  general  subject  of  the  Spirit's  operations,  ]Mr. 
W.  begins  by  endeavoring  to  give  his  hearers  "  a  definite  idea  of 
the  phrase  '  Holy  Ghost,  or  Spirit.'  "  In  doing  this,  he  first  denies 
the  personality  of  the  Spirit.  "  Merely"  because  it  is  personified 
in  the  Scriptures,  "you  would  no  more  consider  it  a  person,  than 
you  would  consider  wisdom  or  death  a  person."  p.  16.  But 
within  less  than  a  dozen  lines,  we  have  the  following  sentence  : 
"  As  the  spirit  of  man  is  man  himself,  so  the  Spirit  of  God  is  God 
himself^  God,  therefore,  in  the  theology  of  Mr.  W.,  is  not  a 
person  !  He  denies  the  personality  of  the  Divine  Being  !  Not 
only  are  there  not  three  persons  in  one  God,  the  one  God  himself 
is  not  a  person,  and  cannot  speak,  or  be  spoken  to,  or  spoken  of, 
as  a  distinct  personal  existence  ! 

"  The  Spirit  of  God  is  God  himself''  jMr.  W.  does  not,  of 
course,  use  this  phraseology  in  the  Trinitarian  sense,  meaning  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity ;  but  in  the 
Unitarian  sense,  meaning  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  '  the  only  living 
and  true  God.'  Adopting  for  a  moment  this  explanation,  let  us 
read,  in  conformity  whh  it,  several  passages  of  Scripture. 


"  The  Lord  God  and  liis  Spirit  hath 
sent  nie."     Isa.  xlviii.  IG. 

"  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last 
days  (saith  God)  I  will  pour  out  of  my 
Sj)irit  upon  all  flesh."     Joel  ii.  '2^. 

'•  We  are  witnesses  of  tliesc  things, 
and  so  also  is  the  Holy  Gliost  whom 
(xnd  hath  given."     Acts  v.  WI. 

'•  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
with  the  Holy  Ghost."     Acts  .x.  :W. 

••  God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us 
by  his  Spirit ;  for  the  Spirit  scurcheth 


'•The  Lord  God  and  God  himself 
hath  sent  rnc." 

"  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last 
days  (saith  God)  I  will  pour  out  of 
God  liimsrjf  upon  all  fli\-ili." 

"  We  are  witnesses  of  these  thinixs, 
and  so  also  is  God  himself  whom  God 
hath  given." 

"  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
wjth  God  himself." 

"  God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us 
by     Gvd    himself;     for    Gud  himself 
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all  things,  yea,   the   deep    things   of 
God/'     ICor.  ii.lO. 

"  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  you 
all."     2  Cor.  xiii.  14. 

"  In  whom  ye  also  are  builded  to- 
gether for  an  habitation  of  God, 
through  the  Spirit."     Eph.  ii.  :22. 

"  He  that  despiscth,  despiseth  not 
man,  but  God,  who  hath  given  unto 
us  his  Holy  Spirit."     1  Thess.  iv.  8. 

"  God  hatli  from  the  beginning  cho- 
sen you  to  salvation,  tlirough  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the 
truth."     2  Thess.  ii.  13. 


searcheth    all   things,  yea,   the   deep 
things  of  God." 

'■  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  commu- 
nion of  God  himself  be  with  you  all." 

"  In  whom  ye  also  are  builded  to- 
gether for  an  habitation  of  God, 
through  Gud  himself." 

'■  He  tliat  despiseth,  despiseth  not 
man,  but  God,  who  hath  given  unto 
us  God  himself." 

"  God  hath  from  the  beginning 
chosen  you  to  salvation,  through  sanc- 
tification  of  God  himself,  and  belief 
of  the  truth." 


As  Mr.  W.  holds  to  no  distinctions  in  the  Godhead,  when  he  says, 
"  The  Spirit  of  God  is  God  himself,"  he  must  mean  by  the  words, 
"  God  himself,"  God  the  Father.  The  Spirit  of  God,  then,  is 
God  the  Father.  Let  us  now  read  in  conformity  with  this  ex- 
planation, several  other  declarations  of  Scripture. 


"  Baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  of  the  Son.  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."     Matt,  xxviii.  19. 

"  If  ye,  then,  being  evil,  know  how 
to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  cliildren, 
how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly 
Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  him."     Luke  xi.  13. 

'■'  I  will  pray  tlie  Father,  and  he 
shall  give  you  anoth.er  Comforter,  that 
he  may  abide  with  you  forever ;  even 
the  Spirit  of  truth."     John  xiv.  IG,  17. 

"  But  the  Comforter,  which  is  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will 
send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you 
all  things,"  &c.     John  xiv.  2li. 

•'  But  when  the  Comforter  is  come, 
whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the 
Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  trutli,  whicli 
proceedeth  from  tlie  Fatlier.  lie  shall 
testify  of  me."     Johnxv.2(i. 

"Througli  him,  we  both  have  access 
by  one  Spirit,  unto  the  Father."  Eph. 
ii".  18. 


"  Baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Father." 

"  If  ye,  then,  being  evil,  know  how 
to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children, 
how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly 
Father  give  the  Father  to  them  that 
ask  him." 

"  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall 
give  you  another  Father,  that  he  may 
abide  with  you  forever  ;  even  the  Fa- 
ther." 

'•  But  the  Father,  which  is  the  Fa- 
ther, whom  tlie  Father  will  send  in  my 
name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things," 
&c. 

'•  But  when  the  Father  is  come, 
whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the 
Father,  even  the  Father,  which  pro- 
ceedeth from  the  Father,  he  shall  tes- 
tify of  me." 

'•  Through  him,  we  both  have  access 
by  one  Father,  unto  the  Father." 


The  passages  here  given  are  but  a  specimen  of  what  might  be 
given.  They  are  sufficient,  however,  to  shew,  the  perfect  contra- 
riety of  Mr.  Whitman's  views  to  the  general  current  of  Scripture 
representation,  and,  if  attempted  to  be  carried  through  the  Bible, 
in  what  utt(;r  confusion  they  involve  the  sacred  page.  Yet,  as  has 
been  already  said,  he  expressed  these  incoherent  and  unscriptural 
views,  for  the  purpose  of  exl.ibiling  to  his  misguided  peo[)le  and 
the  pul)lic,  "  a  cJcfinite  idea  of  the  phrase  '  Holy  Ghost,  or 
Spirit.'  " 

In  speaking  of  th.c  ojtcrations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Mr.  W.  makes 
no  distinction  between  his  miractdous  influences,  and  what  have 
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been  termed  his  special  or  sanctifying  influences.  Indeed,  lie 
seems  not  to  know  that  any  sucli  distinction  ever  had  been  made, 
or  thought  of.  The  drift  of  his  argument  is  to  prove,  that  con- 
versions were  not  effected,  either  in  primitive  times,  or  since,  by 
that  same  kind  of  influence,  by  which  the  apostles  were  enabled  to 
speak  with  tongues,  and  cast  out  devils,  and  perform  all  manner 
of  miracles.  Doubtless,  he  will  be  greatly  astonished  when  he  is 
told  that  there  are  none  among  us  who  suppose  that  conversions 
are  effected,  or  ever  were,  by  this  kind  of  influence.  Some  Uni- 
tarians and  Arminians  have  strenuously  contended,  that  the  con- 
^•ersions  recorded  in  the  Acts  were  many  of  them  miraculous,  and 
consequently,  no  example  of  what  is  to  be  expected  now.  We 
shall  leave  Air.  W.  to  adjust  this  point  with  his  brethren  as  he  can, 
while  we  assure  him  that  tve  do  not  regard  conversions  in  the 
light  of  miracles.  We  suppose  they  are  effected  by  a  special  ope- 
ration of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  not  by  a  miraculous  operation. 
In  the  work  of  conversion,  we  believe  there  is  a  necessity  for 
means.  Truth  must  be  exhibited,  and  must  be  received.  Mo- 
tives must  be  presented,  and  must  prevail.  The  understanding 
must  be  enlightened,  the  will  bowed,  the  heart  won  ;  and  all  this 
through  the  instrumentahty  of  wisely  adapted  means.  Is  it  asked, 
What  need  then  of  the  special  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  We 
answer,  to  apply  these  means,  and  render  them  effectual.  JMeans 
of  themselves  are  not  sufficient  to  melt  and  break  the  hard  hearts 
of  men.  Nor  are  they  sufficient,  when  attended  only  by  that 
"  ordinary  influence,"  spoken  of  and  admitted  by  ]Mr.  W. — the 
same  "  by  which  we  are  preserved  in  being,"  and  without  which 
"  we  cannot  breathe  a  moment."  pp.  17,  42.  The  three  thous- 
and, who  were  converted  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  had  all  their 
lives  enjoyed  this  "  ordinary  influence,"  and  enjoying  it,  they  had 
often  heard  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  They  had  witnessed  the  mira- 
cles, and  listened  to  the  teaching,  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake.  Still  they  were  unaffected.  The  words  of  Jesus  fell 
powerless  and  inefficient  upon  their  darkened  minds  and  hard- 
ened hearts.  But  no  sooner  does  Peter,  a  frail  and  feeble  instru- 
ment, but  just  enlightened  from  above,  begin  to  address  them  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  present  the  truths,  and  urge  the  motives, 
of  the  Gospel,  than  they  begin  to  be  awakened  and  distressed, 
their  hearts  begin  to  melt  and  yield,  and  they  are  prepared  in  a  short 
time  to  go  all  lengths  with  him  in  building  up  that  cause,  which 
before  they  had  lahored  to  destroy.  Now  these  are  the  facts  ; 
how  shall  we  accoimt  for  them  ^  They  cannot  be  attributed  to 
the  means  that  were  used  ;  for  means  much  more  powerful  had 
been  used  with  these  men  before,  and  with  no  effect.  Nor  can 
they  be  attributed  to  the  mere  "  ordinary  influence"  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  that  "by  which  we  are  preserved  in  being."  For  these  Jews 
had  constantly  experienced  this  "  ordinary  influence,"  but  no  good 
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effect  had  followed.  We  say,  then,  because  in  view  of  recorded 
and  admitted  facts  we  can  say  nothing  less,  that  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  these  Jews  were  the  subjects  of  a  special  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  not  one  which  superseded  the  .necessity  of 
means,  or  the  regular  exercise  of  their  own  intellectual  and  free 
moral  powers  ;  but  still  a  special  influence,  which  gave  unwonted 
power  to  means,  and  rendered  them  effectual  to  the  renewing  of 
the  heart. 

Facts  of  the  same  general  class  with  those  here  considered  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  our  own  times.  They  fall  continually 
imder  the  observation  of  evangelical  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
Such  ministers  preach  as  plainly  and  closely  as  they  can,  and  their 
people  hear,  and  individuals  remain  unaffected,  perhaps  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  They  have  the  means  of  grace,  and  the  "  ordi- 
nary influence"  of  the  Spirit ;  but  the  sleep  of  sin  continues  un- 
broken, the  heart  remains  hard,  and  no  good  efli^cts  are  seen  to 
follpw.  At  length,  however,  there  are  different  appearances. 
These  same  individuals,  with  precisely  the  same  means  and  out- 
ward adv^antages,  are  awakened,  are  alarmed,  are  distressed  for  their 
souls,  and  begin  for  the  first  time  to  feel  the  power  and  yield  to 
the  influence  of  the  Gospel.  There  can  be  no  more  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  these  facts,  than  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  sun  in 
the  heavens.  They  have  occurred  in  thousands  and  thousands 
of  instances  ;  they  occur  continually.  In  what  way  can  they  be 
accounted  for,  but  by  admitting  a  special,  not  a  physical  or  mira- 
culous, but  a  special  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  imparting  en- 
ergy to  the  truth,  and  melting  and  breaking  the  stubborn  heart  ? 

The  reason,  probably,  why  most  Unitarian  clergymen  deny  the 
special  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is,  that  they  rarely,  if  ever,  wit- 
ness facts  like  these  under  their  ministrations.  Their  preaching  is 
cold,  it  is  heartless,  it  is  another  Gospel,  which  the  Divine  Spirit 
win  not  own  and  honor,  as  the  instrument  of  bringing  sinners  to  re- 
pentance. And  because  they  see  no  evidence  of  the  special  ope- 
rations of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  their  people,  and  do  not  pretend 
to  have  felt  anything  of  it  in  their  own  souls,  they  flatter  themselves, 
and  endeavor  to  persuade  others,  that  there  is  no  such  thing.  But 
how  can  they  satisfy  themselves  to  reason  in  this  way  ?  Are  they 
sure  there  is  nothing  true,  which  they  have  not  seen  ?  And  noth- 
ing real,  which  they  have  not  felt  ?  Said  our  blessed  Saviour,  when 
on  this  very  subject,  '  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  we  speak  that 
we  do  hnoxv,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen,  and  ye  receive  not  our 
witness.^ 

We  might  support  our  views  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  influences 
by  a  direct  recurrence  to  tlie  Scriptures ;  for  in  most  of  the  pas- 
sages which  speak  of  regeneration,  this  change  is  expressly  ascrib- 
ed to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  those  who  have  l)cen  born  again  are 
said  repeatedly  to  have  been  '  born  of  the  Spirit,'  and  '  born  of 
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God.'  We  read  also  of  llie  '  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,'  and  '  re- 
newing of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  But  we  have  chosen  radier  to  avoid 
a  recurrence  to  die  Scriptures,  and  to  rest  the  point  at  issue  on  an 
appeal  to  lacts.  A  j)lain  declaration  of  Scripture  is  of  small  ac- 
count, in  the  estimation  of  some  persons ;  but  facts  ore  stubborn 
things.  And  sure  we  are,  a  denial  of  the  special  agency  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  conversion  of  sinners,  is  as  inconsistent  with  facts,  as 
it  is  with  the  Bible ;  as  inconsistent  with  sound  philosophy,  as  with 
sound  Uieolo2;y. 

In  one  respect,  Mr.  W.  carries  tlie  doctrine  of  regeneration  as 
far,  we  presume,  as  any  who  have  preceded  him.  For  he  holds 
that  some  truly  pious  persons  have  needed  to  be  born  again,  in 
order  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  admits,  that  Cornelius, 
before  he  saw  Peter,  was  a  good  man,  who  "  faithfully  performed 
the  duties  of  piety  and  benevolence."  Still,  says  he,  he  "  must 
be  born  again,  before  he  can  be  a  real  Christian,  or  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven"  !  p.  11.  The  eleven  disciples  too,  were  good 
men,  who  loved  their  Master,  and  had  left  all  to  follow  him.  Mr. 
W.  informs  us,  however,  that  "  none  of  them  were  born  again, 
until  after  his  resurrection"!  p.  17.  In  another  part  of  his  Dis- 
course, he  tell  us  of  a  class  "  who  have  been  practical  Christians 
from  heir  earliest  ye«r5,"  who  have  never  been  born  again,  and 
never  need  be  ! 

It  is  amusing  to  follow  this-  writer  from  step  to  step,  and  see  how 
lie  can  say  one  thing,  or  another,  just  as  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
answer  a  present  purpose.  This  remark  has  had  a  pretty  full  ex- 
emplification already.  If  farther  illustration  of  it  is  needed,  the 
reader  may  compare  the  different  descriptions  which  are  given  in 
different  connexions,  of  the  characters  of  the  early  converts  to 
Christianity.  In  the  commencement  of  the  Discourse,  they  arc 
spoken  of  as  those  who  "  believe  the  Christian  truths,  possess  the 
Christian  spirit,  and  practise  the  Christian  duties" — who  have 
*'  experienced  a  very  sensible  change,  from  ignorance  to  knowl- 
edge, from  error  to  truth,  and  from  sin  to  holiness."  pp.  5,  G. 
Here,  the  character  of  the  first  Christian  converts  is  set  high 
enough.  But  by  and  by,  it  becomes  necessary,  to  accomplish  a 
purpose,  that  their  fair  reputation  should  be  tarnished ;  and  Mr. 
VV.  shews  diat  he  can  easily  tarnish  it.  Having  spoken  of  the  sins 
of  die  apostles  themselves,  he  adds, 

"  Look  next  at  some  of  their  first  converts.  Many  in  the  Corin- 
tliian  church  became  intoxicated  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  Ephesians  were  exhorted  to  put  away  "  all  bitterness, 
and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamor,  and  evil  speaking,  with  all 
malice."  Unless  they  had  been  guilty  of  these  sins,  they  would  not 
have  beendirected  to  forsake  them.  Peter  exhorts  his  converts  to 
"  add  to  their  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge,  and  to  knowl- 
edge  temperance,  and  to    temperance  patience,  and   to   patience 
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godliness,  and  to  godliness  brotherly  kindness,  and  to  brotherly 
kindness  charity."  Unless  they  had  been  destitute  of  these  virtues, 
they  would  not  have  been  urged  to  their  acquisition."  p.  18. 

Here,  those  who  had  been  previously  spoken  of  as  "believ^ing 
the  Christian  truths,  possessing  the  Christian  spirit,  and  practising 
the  Christian  virtues,"  and  as  having  "  experienced  a  very  sensible 
change,  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  and  from  sin  to  holiness," 
are  represented  not  only  as  chargeable  with  intoxication  at  the 
Lord's  table,  but  as  living  in  "  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and 
clamor,  and  evil  speaking,  and  malice,"  and  as  being  "  destitute  " 
of  virtue,  and  knowledge,  and  temperance,  and  patience,  and 
godliness,  and  brotherly  kindness,  and  charity"  !  A  most  pitiable 
account,  truly,  of  the  fruits  of  Paul's  labors !  If  such  were  the 
primitive  Christians,  after  their  conversion,  we  beg  to  know  what 
they  were  before.  Mr.  W.  must  doubtless  believe,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  total  depravity  was  true  in  that  age,  if  it  is  not  now. 

In  the  account  given  us  of  the  state  of  Adam  at  his  creation,  we 
have  a  fine  specimen  of  Mr.  Whitman's  power  of  putting  together 
incoherent  ideas,  and  passing  them  off  with  an  appearance  of  con- 
sistency. "  Adam,"  he  says,  "  was  created  in  the  full  exercise  of 
his  bodily  functions  and  mental  powers.  Yet  he  must  have  been 
destitute  of  both  knowledge  and  holiness.  For  knowledge  implies 
the  possession  of  ideas ;  and  these  he  could  not  have  possessed  at 
his  creation."  He  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  Adam  was  destitute, 
not  only  of  holy  affections,  but  of  sinful  ones.     "  His  soul  could  not  J 

have  been  polluted  with  sinful  thoughts,  desires,  or  habhs."  p.  20.  M 
Adam,  then,  at  his  creation,  had  no  thoughts,  no  ideas,  no  knowl-  ~ 
edge,  and  no  moral  affections,  either  holy  or  sinful.  And  yet  he 
was  "  in  ihe  full  exercise  of  his  mental  powers" !  About  what,  in 
the  name  of  reason,  did  he  exercise  them  ?  And  what  shall  his 
intellectual  and  moral  exercises  be  called,  at  the  time  when  he  had 
no  thoughts,  no  ideas,  and  no  moral  affections  ? 

But  farther,  says  Mr.  W.,  Adam  at  this  time  was  "  a  free  agent," 
who  had  "  power  over  his  own  thoughts,  volitions,  and  actions." 
p.  20.  But  how  could  he  have  "  power  over  his  own  thoughts, 
volitions,  and  actions,"  when  as  yet  he  had  no  thoughts,  volitions, 
or  actions!' 

Our  author  still  farther  informs  us,  that  Adam,  at  his  creation, 
was  "  pure  and  innocent ;  pure,  for  he  was  just  as  he  came  from 
the  hands  of  his  holy  Creator ;  and  innocent,  for  he  had  transgres- 
sed no  law."  And  yet,  strange  to  tell,  he  is  represented,  at  this 
very  time,  as  "  having  a  law  in  his  members,  warring  against  the 
law  of  his  mind"!!  Will  the  reader  pause  for  a  single  moment, 
and  contemplate  the  situation  of  our  first  father,  as  it  is  here  repre- 
sented? "In  the  full  exercise  of  his"  understanding,  and  yet 
without  thoughts,  ideas,  or  knowledge  !     "  In  the  full  exercise  of 
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his"  moral  powers,  and  yet  without  moral  affections,  either  holy  or 
sinful !  With  "  power  over  his  thoughts,  volitions,  and  actions," 
when  he  has  no  thoughts,  volitions,  or  actions !  And  to  crown  all, 
while  yet  he  is  perfectly  "  pure  and  innocent,"  without  thoughts, 
ideas,  knowledge,  or  moral  exercise,  he  is  ohliged  to  struggle 
against  a"  law  in  his  members,"  which  is  "warring  against  the  law 
of  his  mind"  !  ! 

We  have  shown  already,  in  giving  the  plan  of  Mr.  Whitman's 
Discourse,  that  he  denies  the  existence  of  any  natural  prevailing 
bias  in  man  towards  evil,  and  attributes  all  the  "sin  which  ever  has 
been,  now  is,  or  ever  will  be,  on  the  earth,"  to  the  operation  of  three 
causes :  "  the  imperfection  of  our  nature,  the  imperfection  of  our 
education,  and  our  invincible  desire  for  happiness."  He  explains 
the  imperfection  of  our  nature  to  mean  nothing  more  than  a  liabil- 
ity to  do  wrong.  It  attached  to  Adam  before  he  fell,  as  much  as 
afterwards ;  and  attaches  to  holy  angels  as  really  as  to  us.  It  is  the 
necessary  imperfection  of  creatures,  from  which  no  being  but  the 
Creator  is  exempt.  This  imperfection  Mr.  W.  regards  as  one 
cause  of  sin,  and  as  one  ground  of  the  necessity  of  regeneration. 
p.  19.  But  so  far  as  an  imperfection  of  this  sort  creates  a  neces- 
sity of  regeneration,  Adam  needed  regeneration  before  his  fall,  as 
much  as  afterwards  j  and  holy  angels  need  regeneration  as  really 
as  men ! 

There  is  no  propriety,  however,  in  regarding  an  imperfection  of 
-this  sort  as  a  cause  of  sin.  It  oDviously  is  not  a  cause;  but  a  mere 
liability  or  possibility,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  we  are  depen- 
dent creatures,  and  not  the  independent  Creator,  that  we  should 
sin.  It  is  possible  for  the  most  upright  man  in  the  world  to  steal ; 
but  this  does  not  cause  him  to  steal.  Nor  was  the  liability  of  our 
fii-st  parents  to  sin,  in  any  sense,  a  cause  of  their  sinning. 

The  second,  and,  as  Mr.  W.  supposes,  the  principal  cause  of  sin, 
is  wrong  education;  taking  the  word  education  in  its  widest  sense. 
But  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  this  alleged  cause  of  the  existence  of 
sin,  is,  that  before  it  can  operate,  sin  must  already  be  in  existence, 
and  must  have  made  fearful  progress.  Before  the  father  can  set  a 
bad  example  before  his  child,  and  train  him  up  wickedly,  he  must 
himself  be  a  wicked  man.  How,  then,  did  this  wicked  father  be- 
come wicked  ?  Was  it  owing  to  a  bad  education?  Then  his  father 
was  a  bad  man  ;  and  how  did  he  become  bad  ?  Did  he  learn  to  sin. 
from  a  sinful  father  ?  But  how  came  this  more  remote  ancestor 
to  be  a  sinner  ?  Following  back  the  subject  in  this  way,  we  see  at 
once  that  we  want  some  other  cause  of  the  existence  and  prevalence 
of  sin,  besides  a  wrong  education.  The  first  cause  alleged  by 
Mr.  W.  is  no  cause  at  all,  and  the  second  will  not  account  for  it. 

Let  us  look  then  at  the  third,  which  he  describes  as  our  "innate 
and  innocent,^''  though  "  invincible  desire  for  happiness."  This 
leads  us  into  sin,  by  leading  us  to  mistake  tlie  true  object  of  happi- 
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ness.  We  "  are  not  really  convinced  that  a  truly  Christian  course 
is  the  happiest  course  both  for  the  present  and  the  future."  Con- 
sequently we  "  give  ourselves  up  to  hurtful  and  momentary  grati- 
fications." pp.  25,  26.  Now  we  ask,  Is  this  mistake  in  regard  to 
the  object  of  happiness,  voluntary  or  involuntary  ?  If  involuntary, 
there  is  no  sin  in  it,  and  we  never  can  feel  ourselves  culpable  for 
making  it.  It  may  be  a  very  unhappy  mistake  for  us ;  but  if 
wholly  involuntary,  it  involves  no  sin,  or  blame,  or  guilt.  But  if 
the  mistake  is  voluntary,  if  it  is  wilful ;  then  the  difficulty  is  to 
see  how  a  perfectly  "  innocent  desire"  for  happiness  can  lead  a 
person  to  fall  into  it ;  since  a  desire  after  what  is  known  to  be  a 
forbidden  object  of  gratification,  cannot  be  innocent.  And  such 
a  desire  cannot  be  the  first  cause  of  sin,  for  it  is  itself  sinful. 

Mr.  W.  deals  out  the  usual  misrepresentations  of  his  party  on 
the  subjects  of  depravity,  and  of  original  sin.  Regarding  us  as  be- 
lieving in  physical  depravity,  and  as  holding  all  men  to  be  guilty 
of  Adam's  sin,  he  says, 

"  You  may  as  well  attempt  to  repent,  because  a  tree  in  your  gar- 
den grows  crooked,  as  to  think  of  exercising  repentance,  on  account 
of  Adam's  transgression.  And  if  you  accuse  your  nature  of  being 
totally  depraved,  and  make  an  original  sinfulness  the  cause  of  your 
open  wickedness,  you  slander  the  nature  which  God  has  given  you, 
and  pronounced  very  good,  and  you  make  him  the  author  of  your 
iniquities."  p.  28. 

Now  we  no  more  believe  than  ]\Ir.  W.  himself,  that  our  phy- 
sical nature  or  constitution  is  depraved.  Nor  do  we  believe  any 
more  than  he,  that  mankind  are  guilty  of  Adam's  sin.  But  we  do 
believe  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
Adam's  transgression,  mankind  are  naturally  and  fearfully  in  love 
with  sin.  It  is  as  natural  to  them  to  be  selfish,  and  proud,  and 
thoughtless,  and  lovers  of  the  world,  and  lovers  of  pleasui-e  more 
than  lovers  of  God,  as  it  is  to  breathe.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
we  choose  the  wrong  road  in  preference  to  the  right ;  we  begin  of 
our  own  accord  to  walk  in  it,  as  soon  as  we  can  walk  at  all ;  and 
we  persist  in  it  freely  and  constantly  till  we  die,  unless  arrested 
and  dehvered  by  the  special  interposition  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
We  believe  these  humbling  truths,  because  we  find  them  in  the 
Bible.  And  we  could  not  but  believe  them,  if  we  had  no  Bible. 
For  they  lie  most  prominently  on  the  whole  surface  of  human  af-  J 
fairs.  Whether  we  look  around  us,  or  within  us,  they  are  the  A 
first  to  meet  us  and  stare  us  in  the  face.  1 

Speaking  of  infants,  Mr.  W.  says,  "they  are  already  in  the  king- 
dom of  God,"  and  "  need  not  to  be  born  again."  "  And  this 
conclusion  includes  the  infants  of  all  parents,  godly  and  ungodly, 
Christian  and  heathen."  p.  31.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow 
him  in  all  his  speculations  respecting  the  character  and  state  of 
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infants ;  but  would  merely  inquire,  how  the  above  sentences, 
comprising  the  result  of  his  investigations,  can  be  true.  For  if 
the  kingdom  of  God  means  the  kingdom  of  glory,  surely  infants, 
while  living  here  in  the  body,  are  not  there.  Or  if  the  kingdom 
of  God  means  the  Christian  church,  the  Christian  connnunity, 
and  if  (as  is  the  opinion  of  many)  the  children  of  Christian 
parents  are  in  some  sense  connected  with  this  community  ;  still, 
in  what  sense  are  the  children  of  ungodly  parents,  and  of  hea- 
thens, connected  with  it  ?  In  what  sense  are  they  in  the  kingdom 
of  God  ? 

According  to  the  definition  of  Mr.  W.,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Discourse,  to  be  in  '  the  kingdom  of  God'  is  the  same  as  to  be 
a  real  Christian.  But  he  says,  "  the  infants  of  all  parents,  godly 
and  ungodly.  Christian  and  headien,"  "  are  already  in  die  king- 
dom of  God."  Consequently  "the  infants  of  all  parents,"  with- 
out excepting  even  the  heathen,  are  real  Christians  !  !  He  can- 
not possibly  escape  this  inference,  with  all  the  absurdities  growing 
out  of  it,  but  by  substituting  some  other  and  broader  definition  of 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

In  speaking  of  his  second  class  "  of  those  born  and  educated  in 
Christian  lands,"  "  who  have  been  practical  Christians  from  their 
earliest  years,"  Mr.  W.  gives  us  some  precious  specimens  of  his 
talents  as  a  commentator.  '  The  carnal  mind  is  enviity  against 
Gud.''  The  carnal  mind,  says  he,  is  "  a  mind  given  to  adultery, 
fornication,  uncleanness,  wrath,  strife,  envyings,  murders,  drunken- 
ness, and  such  like."  p.  34.  A  most  wonderful  disclosure,  truly, 
that  a  mind  such  as  this  is  enmity  against  God,  and  not  subject  to 
bis  holy  law  !  We  are  to  conclude,  of  course,  that  all,  whose 
minds  are  not  given  to  such  odious  vices,  are  in  possession  of 
that  spiritual  mind,  which  the  apostle  contrasts  with  the  carnal 
mind,  and  which  he  assures  us  '  is  life  and  peace!' 

'  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.^  "The  natural  man,"  says  IMr.  W.,  "is  one  who  takes  the 
works  of  nature  for  his  guide,  and  rejects  revelation."  p.  35. 
Every  natural  man  then  is  a  deist,  or  an  atheist ;  and  every  belie- 
ver in  Divine  revelation,  whatever  his  moral  character  may  be,  is 
a  spiritual  man  !*  Doubdess,  the  aposde  regarded  those  Jewish 
believers  in  Divine  revelation,  by  whom  be  was  so  cruelly  perse- 
cuted, as  spiritual  men  ! 

'  fVe  all were  hy  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others.'' 

This  assertion  of  the  aposde,  IMr.  ^^.,  if  we  understand  him, 
directly  contradicts.  In  his  estimation,  none  are  the  children  of 
wrath,  by  nature.  "  None,  but  the  disobedient,  are  ever  the  chil- 
dren of  wradi."     "  Infants  and  youth  cannot  sink  into  such  sinful 

*  The  nnUiral  and  spiritual  man  are  contrasted  by  the  apostle  in  this  passaj^e,  as  llic 
carnal  and  spiritual  miud  were,  in  the  fonntr.    See  1  Cor  ii.  11.     Rom.  viii.  7. 
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degradation;  and,  of  course,  cannot  be  children  of  wrath  until  they 
become  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  p.  36. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  instance,  in  which  Mr.  W.  contradicts  di- 
rectly the  testimony  of  the  inspired  writers.  We  can  point  him 
to  more  than  a  hundred  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  anger  or 
torath  is  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Being.  But  he  takes  it  upon 
him  to  say,  in  so  many  words,  God  "  caji  never  feel  anger  or 
wrath  in  his  bosom'''!  No;  God  "can  never  feel  anger  or 
WRATH  IN  HIS  bosom"  !  !  p.  36.  Mr.  W.  and  his  Bible  ai-e 
here  fairly  at  points.     Which  shall  be  believed  ^ 

In  the  declaration  last  quoted,  Mr.  W.  discloses  a  sentiment, 
which  is  discoverable  in  other  parts  of  the  Discourse,  but  which 
he  seems  willing  to  conceal :  we  mean  the  doctrine  of  universal 
salvation.  In  relation  to  this  subject,  we  find  expressions  such  as 
these  :  "  We  luere  made  for  ever-increasing  and  never-ending 
felicity  y  God  "  made  us  for  goodness"  and  "  he  has  so  consti- 
tuted us  that  our  goodness  ivill  produce  temporal  and  eterncd  hap- 
piness ;  and  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  he  assists  us  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  that  holiness  for  which  we  were  created  ?" — in  obtain- 
ing that  moral  conformity  to  his  image"  which  is  "  the  very  object 
and  end  of  our  creation  ?"  God  "  is  infinite  love,  and  perfectly 
unchangeable  in  his  nature,  and  can  never  feel  anger  or  wrath  in 
his  bosom  ;  but  ivill  forever  love  all  the  loorks  of  his  hands,  even 
the  vilest  sinners,  whom,  he  is  continucdly  striving  to  reclaim  from 
dheir  self-inflicted  miseryy  pp.  25,  36,  40.  Mr.  W.  may  not  be 
willing  to  call  himself  a  Universalist,  or  that  others  should  call 
'him  so.  But  certainly,  none  who  read  the  sentences  here  given, 
can  mistake  his  meaning.  He  has  declared  his  belief  in  universal 
salvation, '  with  an  explicitness  which  need  not  and  cannot  be  mis- 
understood.' 

Mr.  Whitman's  third  class  "  of  those  born  and  educated  in 
Christian  lands"  "includes  all  who  are  not  real  Christians."  There 
is  then  a  class,  under  the  Gospel,  who  are  not  real  Christians  ;  and 
consequently  there  must  be  a  distinction  between  those  who  are 
real  Christians,  and  those  who  are  not.  We  should  like  to  know 
definitely,  on  the  principles  of  our  author,  what  this  distinction  is. 
He  does  not  consider  rertZ  Christians  as  advanced  to  a  slate  of 
sinless  perfection,  but  very  far  from  it ;  for  he  describes  "  some 
of  the  first  Christian  converts,"  members  of  the  apostolical 
churches,  as  living  in  "  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and 
•clamor,  and  malice,"  and  as  being  "  destitute"  of  virtue,  and 
knowledge,  and  temperance,  and  patience,  and  godliness,  and 
brodierly  kindness,  and  charity!  p.  18.  But  if  such,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  W.,  may  be  the  character  of  "  converts,"  of  real 
Christians;  what  is  the  character  of  those  who  are  not  real  Chris- 
tians.^ Why,  "some  of  these,"  he  says,  "have  very  correct 
notions  of  the  instructions  of  llie  Gospel ;"    while  "  the  outward 
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conduct  of  some  of  them  is  so  correct,  that  you  might  suppose 
they  were  advancing  to  Christian  perfection."     And  there  are 
none  of  them  who  have  not  some  "  virtue  left,  sufficient  to  save 
them  from  total  depravity."  p.  37.     Now  the  puzzle  is,  to  make 
out  a  distinction  between  the  two  classes.    There  are  two  classes, 
as  Mr.  W.  allows  ;  and  consequently  there  must  be  marks  of  dis- 
tinction between  them.      What,  then,  are  these  distinctive  marks  ? 
The  real  Christian  may  be  in  a  state  of  great  imperfection  ;  and 
some  who  are  not  Christians  are  in  no  worse  state ;  and  what,  we 
demand,  is  the  difference,  so  much  insisted  on  in  the  sacred  vol- 
ume, and  admitted  by  Mr.  W.  himself,  between  saints  and  sinners, 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  between  those  who  serve  God,  and 
those  who  serve  him  not  ?     It  is  perfectly  easy,  on  Orthodox  prin- 
ciples, to  make  out  a  distinction  between  these  two  classes,  a  distinc- 
tion which  is  plain  and  palpable,  and  comes  home  to  the  consciences 
and  hearts  of  men ;  but  on  the  principles  of  our  author,  no  such 
distinction  can  be  invented  ;  and  it  is  idle  for  him  to  talk  of  any 
distinction  between  real  Christians  and  the  rest  of  mankind.    The 
Bible  talks  of  such  a  distinction.     Indeed,  the  instructions  of  the 
Bible,  we  had  almost  said  are  based  upon  the  fact  of  its  existence. 
But  there  is  no  place  found  for  this  radical  distinction  in  die  system 
of  Mr.  Whitman.     On  the  principles  he  advocates,  it  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  explained. 

In  his  class  of  characters  who  are  "  born  and  educated  in 
Christian  lands,"  but  "  who  are  not  real  Christians,"  Mr.  W.- 
mentions  those  "  who  entertain  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  Father 
alone  is  not  the  almighty  God."  p.  38.  In  other  words,  Trinita- 
rians, who  regard  the  Son  and  Spirit  as  Divine  persons,  are  not* 
real  Christians.  This  is  in  agreement  with  his  former  printed  Dis- 
course, in  which  he  asserts,  that  those  who  ascribe  divine  honors 
to  Christ,  are  guilty  of  denying  him.  On  this  point,  we  shall  not^ 
contend  with  him  at  all.  If  he  is  pleased  to  refuse  us  the  Chris- 
tian name,  and  charge  us  with  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  us, 
he  is  welcome  to  do  it.  It  may  be  pertinent  however,  to  observe, 
that  he  makes  another  class  of  "those  who  are  born  and  educated 
in  Christian  lands,"  but  "  are  not  real  Christians,"  to  consist  of 
those,  who  "  deny  to  others  the  Christian  name,  because  they  can- 
not embrace  the  peculiarities  of  their  creed."  p.  39.  In  this 
class,  Mr.  W.  must  unavoidably  include  himself:  for  he  virtually 
denies  the  Christian  name  to  those  who  ascribe  divine  honors  to 
Christ,  to  those  who  "  cannot  embrace  the  peculiarities  of  his 
creed  "  ! !  We  really  hope  he  will  remember  some  of  his  own 
exhortations,  and  "  begin  in  earnest,  the  Avork  of  reformation  and 
improvement." 

In  speaking  of  "  the  evidences  of  regeneration,"  i\Ir.  W.  asks 
and  answers  the  very  important  question,  "  M'hat  is  faith  inJestisT^ 
"  It  is  believing,"  he  says,  "  this  one,  plain,  simple  proposition — 
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Jesus  is  the  Christ."     No  matter  what  you  tliink  of  Christ,  or 
what  views  you  entertain  of  his  person,  character,  and  offices — 
whether  you  believe  him  a  man,  or  an  angel,  or  a  creature  above 
angels,  or  a  derived  divinity,  or  the  second  person  in  the  adorable 
Trinity — whether  you  believe  he  existed  before  his  incarnation,  or 
that  his  existence  commenced  with  his  birth — whether  you  believe 
him  the  Son  of  God,  or  the  son  of  Joseph — whether  you  regard 
his  character  as  perfect,  or  as  subject  in  some  degree  to  human 
imperfections — whether,  in  your  opinion,  he  has  made  an  atone- 
ment for  sin,  or  not — whether  he  ever  hveth  to  make  intercession, 
or  not — and  whether  he  will  judge  the  world,  or  not; — no  matter 
at  all  for  any  of  these  questions.     These  are  points  of  doubtful  dis- 
putation, about  which  great  men  have  diflered,  and  every  one  must 
think  as  he  pleases.     If  you  only  believe  the  mystical,  wonder- 
working loords,  "  Jesus  is  the  Christ  ;"  whatever  meaning  you 
may  choose  to  attach  to  them,  this  is  enough.     You  are  entitled, 
in  consequence,  "  to  the  Christian  name,  the  Christian  church,  and 
to  salvation."  p.  44.     Such   are  the  ideas  of  Mr.  W.  concerning 
'■'■  faith  in  Jesus ;"  explained,  not  to  be  sure  in  his  own  language, 
but  in  perfect  conformity  with  his  avowed  system,  and  with  the 
popular  Unitarian  notions  of  the  present  day.*     We  shall  not  stop 
one  moment  to  refute  them ;  for  in  the  judgment  of  all  serious 
Christians,  the  bare  statement  of  them  will  carry  its  own  refutation 
with  it.     We  may  just  inquire,  however,  as  we  pass  along,  how 
opinions  such  as  these  will  comport  with  the  idea,  that  to  believe  in 
the  divinity  of  Christ  is  to  deny  him  ',  and  that  those  "  who  enter- 
tain the  erroneous  belief,  that  the  Father  alone  is  not  the  almighty 
God,"  are  to  be  classed  with  those  "  who  are  not  real  ChristiaiisT^ 

Speaking  farther  of  "  the  evidences  of  regeneration,"  Mr.  W. 
directs  us  "  never  to  refer  to  any  of  our  inward  expei-icnccs  to 
prove  that  we  are  born  of  the  Spirit,"  but  to  consult  our  motives, 
and  tempers,  and  lives."  p.  42.  We  had  supposed,  previous  to 
this,  that  the  "  imvnrd  experiences''''  of  persons  consist  very  much 
in  their  "  motives  and  tempers.''''  But  it  is  no  strange  thing  widi 
our  author  to  make  strange  distinctions. 

On  a  subsequent  page,  he  tells  us  explicitly  what  he  means  by 
"the  experiences  of  Christians."  "They  are  the  reflections  in- 
dulged, the  feelings  cherished,  the  resolutions  formed,  when  their 
attention  is  particularly  directed  to  their  soul's  salvation."  Or  they 
are  "  the  workings,  the  operations,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
human  mind  and  heart,"  at  such  times,  pp.  46,  47.  Our  readers 
will  be  surprised,  if,  after  what  has  been  said,  anything  can  surprise 
them,  to  learn,  that  in  die  judgment  of  Mr.  W.  these  "  are  no 
evidences  of  regeneration."     No,  "  the  reflections  indulged,  the 

*Wo  forlainly  iTRnrd  il  ns  tlio  pn^sent  prcvailiiiij  sciilinioiit  of  ITiiitarians.  Ilial  it 
matters  lilllo  wliat  opinions  arr  cnicrtainecl  conci-niinjj  llic  person  and  work  of  Jesus,  it 
he  is  only  l)elie\etl  to  be  llic  Christ — tiie  anointed  messenger  of  Clod. 
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feelings  clierished,  the  resolutions  formed,  the  workings,  the  opera- 
tions, the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  human  mind  and  heart" — 
be  they  ever  so  proper,  and  pure,  and  peaceful — "  are  no  evidences 
of  regeneration"  ! !  A  person  may  feel  sensibly  the  love  of  God 
in  his  soul — he  may  feel  deeply  grieved  and  penitent  for  sin — he 
may  feel  the  triumphs  of  faith,  and  the  aspirations  of  hope,  and 
the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding — and  he  may 
resolve,  with  Joshua,  that  he  and  his  house  will  serve  the  Lord  ; 
but  all  this  internal  experience  is  no  evidence  at  all,  that  he  is 
regenerated  !  !  Among  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  the  apostle  enu- 
merates '  love,  joy,  peace,  long  suiTering,  gentleness,  goodness, 
faith,  meekness,'  or,  in  other  words,  Christian  feelings  ;  but,  in  the 
judgment  of  our  author,  the  aposde  was  mistaken.  The  mere 
feelings,  the  "  inward  experiences''^  of  persons  constitute  "  no  evi- 
dence of  regeneration" ! ! 

It  will  be  asked,  no  doubt.  What  does  he  regard  as  evidence  of 
regeneration  ?  And  his  reply  is,  "  Jl  sober,  righteous,  and  godly 
life.^^  But  does  he  mean  such  a  life,  as  disconnected  with  correct 
internal  experience  ?  Then  many  of  the  Pharisees  gave  good 
evidence  of  regeneration  ;  for  our  Saviour  bears  them  witness, 
that  they  '  made  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter,'  and, 
like  '  whited  sepulchres,  appeared  beautiful  without.' 

We  would  by  no  means  depreciate  the  evidence  of  regeneration, 
resuhing  from  a  "  sober,  righteous,  and  godly  life ;"  and  neither 
would  we  depreciate  the  evidence,  resulting  from  a  correct  religious 
experience.  Such  an  experience  is  evidence  of  regeneration.  It 
is  evidence  so  essential,  that  without  it  all  other  evidence  is  worth- 
less. A  correct  internal  experience  will  invariably  result  in  a  sober 
life  ;  but  a  sober  life  may  exist,  and  in  ten  thousand  instances  has 
existed,  where  there  was  no  true  love  to  God  in  the  heart. 

Mr.  W.  thinks  "  he  who  has  but  just  entered  the  school  of  Christ, 
and  only  tasted  the  joys  of  a  new-born  soul,  has  not  experienced 
religion,  and  is  not  an  experienced  Christian."  p.  52.  We  admit 
that  such  an  one  is  not,  in  the  strictest  sense,  "  an  experienced 
Christian  ;"  but  has  he  not  experienced  religion  ?  What,  "  entered 
the  school  of  Christ,  and  tasted  the  joys  of  the  new-born  soul," 
and  yet  "  not  experienced  religion"  !  !  We  cannot  remark  upon 
such  a  sentiment !  For  it  carries  a  degree  of  absurdity  upon  its 
naked  front,  which  could  not  be  heightened  or  increased,  were  we 
to  discuss  it  through  a  dozen  pages. 

Mr.  W.  occupies  several  pages,  in  narrating  an  example  of 
Christian  experience — not  indeed  one  which  has  actually  occurred, 
but  which  he  would  consider  a  proper  one,  if  it  had  occurred.  In 
regard  to  it,  we  can  only  observe,  that  it  is  just  such  an  experience 
as  one  might  be  expected  to  relate,  who  discarded  the  special  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  attributed  conversion  to  die  natural 
operation  of  external  causes.  In  other  words,  we  are  constrained 
VOL.  I.  54 
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to  say — and  we  were  never  more  serious  than  while  we  are  saying 
it — it  is  just  such  an  experience  as  one  might  be  expected  to  re- 
late, who  had  no  acquaintance  ivith  the  peculiar  views  and  exercises 
of  Christians.  We  find  in  it  no  deep  sense  of  sin,  and  guilt,  and 
ruin  ;  no  expression  at  all  of  repentance  j  no  fleeing  to  the  blood 
of  Jesus  for  cleansing  and  for  help ;  no  cordial  submission  to  the 
will  of  God;  no  panting  after  greater  degrees  of  holiness;  no 
entire  consecration  of  the  soul  to  Christ ;  and  in  short,  none  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  those,  with  whom  old  things  have 
passed  away,  and  all  things  hav^e  become  new.  There  are  in  it 
some  pretty  expressions,  and  some  soaring  ones  ;  and  an  effort  i& 
manifest  throughout,  to  catch  the  spirit,  and  speak  the  language  of 
the  saint ;  but  after  all,  it  is  cold,  and  hollow,  and  artificial.  It 
expresses  nothing  of  Job's  self-abhorrence  for  sin;  or  David's 
longing  and  thirsting  after  God  ;  or  Paul's  glorying  in  the  cross  of 
Christ ;  or  of  the  feelings  of  those  who  sing  in  heaven,  '  Unto  him 
ivho  hath  loved  us,  and  washed,  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  bloody 
he  glory  and  dominion,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.'' 

In  reading  this  Discourse,  we  marked  other  passages,  yet  un- 
touched, which  we  thought  at  the  time  deserving  of  notice — ^pas- 
sages evincing  the  same  obliquities  of  sentiment,  and  strangeness 
of  assertion,  and  recklessness  of  consistency,  and  seeming  ignorance 
of  truth,  which  have  appeared  in  those  already  examined.  But 
really  we  can  proceed  with  our  author  no  farther.  We  have 
become  heartily  tired  of  exposing  him,  and  we  are  sure  our  readers 
must  be  tired  of  following  us. 

We  are  astonished  at  the  encomiums  which  leading  Unitarians 
have  suffered  themselves  to  bestow  upon  the  printed  Discourses  of 
Mr.  Whitman.  Since  commencing  his  career  as  an  author,  he  has 
been  one  whom  they  have  literally  delighted  to  honor.  To  puff 
those  who  engage  zealously  in  promoting  their  cause,  we  know  is 
a  matter  of  course  with  them  ;  but  the  approbation  awarded  to  him 
has  been  more  than  ordinary.  One  periodical  has  sounded  forth 
his  praise,  and  another  has  repeated  it,  and  another  has  prolonged 
the  strain.  On  the  appearance  of  the  "  Discourse  on  Regenera- 
tion," the  Christian  Examiner  is  ^^ glad  to  see  the  author  of  the 
sermon  on  Denying  tlie  Lord  Jesus  again  in  print."  He  "  ex- 
hibits his  usual  plainness,  directness,  and  power.  He  has  chosen 
a  most  important  subject,  and  appears  to  have  done  it  justice.'''' 
vol.  V.  No.  1.  While  the  Christian  Register  devotes  v-liole 
columns  to  reviewing  and  extolling  this  krminous  Discourse.  "We 
are  glad,""  says  the  editor,  "  to  receive  so  soon  another  Discourse 
from  the  lucid  pen  of  IMr.  Whitman.  We  find  in  it  the  same 
plainness  of  speech,  the  same  perspicuity  of  statement,  and  the 
same  closeness  of  reasoning,  that  characterized  his  former  Dis- 
course. We  therefore  anticipate  for  it  the  same  popularity  and 
success."  vol.  vii.  No.  11. 
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Now,  instead  of  acquiescing  in  these  high  encomiums,  we  must 
be  allowed  to  say  distinctly,  that  we  have  never  undertaken  to 
review  a  discourse  from  any  quarter  (and  our  experience  in  works 
of  this  kind  is  not  inconsiderable),  which  presented  so  many  vul- 
nerable points  as  this.  The  authoi  is  fli})pant,  and  confident,  and 
would  seem  to  know  almost  everything,  and  he  talks  on,  often 
contradicting  the  Bible,  and  about  as  often  conti-adicting  himself, 
and  appears  never  to  suspect,  all  the  while,  that  his  Discourse  is 
not  perfectly  correct  and  coherent,  or  that  others  will  not  regard  it 
with  as  much  complacency  as  he  does  himself. — The  fiiult,  we 
think,  is  partly  in  the  author,  and  partly  in  the  system  of  which  he 
is  the  advocate.  '  Error  is  fated  to  run  crooked,'  and  usuallv  the 
more  crooked,  the  greater  are  the  pains  taken  to  pass  it  off  under 
tlie  semblance  of  truth. 

We  conclude  our  remarks  by  inviting  the  attention  of  all  candid 
and  thoughtful  Unitarians  to  diis  Discourse.  Although  entitled  "  A 
Discourse  on  Regeneration,"  it  is  really  an  exposition  of  Unitarian 
doctrine,  on  most  of  the  disputed  topics.  For  the  audior,  instead 
of  going  through  with  a  single  subject,  by  spreading  out  his  plan, 
and  turning  aside  as  he  pleases  from  his  course,  seems  to  have  laid 
himself  out  to  make  as  many  controverted  points,  and  to  hit  and. 
push  in  as  many  directions  as  possible.  The  Discourse,  therefore, 
will  shew,  perhaps  as  well  as  anything  in  the  same  compass,  what 
Unitarianism  is.  We  hope  then,  as  we  said,  that  the  candid,  and 
thoughtful,  and  inquiring,  among  Unitarians,  will  give  it  their  most 
serious  attention.  We  hope  they  will  read  it,  and  ponder  it,  and 
even  pray  over  it.  We  hope  they  will  compare  it  with  the  Bible, 
and  compare  the  different  parts  of  it  among  themselves,  and  will 
not  lay  it  down  till  they  have  taken  it  to  pieces,  and  seen  through 
it,  and  made  themselves  sure  that  they  imderstand  it.  And  when 
this  is  done,  let  them  pause  and  inquire,  '  Can  the  system  here 
advocated  be  the  religion  of  Jesus?  Can  a  system,  so  palpably  in 
contradiction  to  a  great  portion  of  the  Bible,  and  so  inconsistent 
with  itself,  be  the  truth  of  God?  We  are  about  to  appear,  where 
all  delusion  will  vanish,  and  the  whole  truth  will  shine ;  and  can 
we  venture  on  a  system  like  this?  About  to  take  a  leap  into 
unknown  worlds,  we  need  a  rock  on  which  to  stand  ;  and  does  this 
system  afford  us  a  rock  ?  Can  we  in  our  consciences  regard  it 
as  a  safe  foundation,  on  which  to  build  the  interests  of  eternity — 
on  which  to  rest  the  undying  soul  ?' 
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NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

1.  Memoir  of  Herbert  Blar shall,  a  Presbyter  of  the  Protestant 
Episrnpal  Chi/reh.  Published  in  aid  of  the  Missionary  cause  in  the 
Eastern  Diocese.      Boston,  R.  P.  &  C.  Williams,  1828.  pp.  r26. 

This  is  an  interesting  little  volume,  especially  to  the  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  the  lamented  Mr.  Marshall.  We  knew  him  well, 
and  are  persuaded  that  the  account  here  given  (making  some  allow- 
ance for  the  coloring  of  friendship)  is  correct.  Mr.  Marshall  was 
singularly  gifted,  both  by  nature  and  grace  ;  and  while  able  to  con- 
tinue the  duties  of  his  profession,  was  a  faithful  and  successful  min- 
ister of  Jesus.  He  was  called  to  the  endurance  of  much  suffering 
and  trial,  through  all  which  he  passed  with  the  submission  and  tri- 
umph of  a  Christian.  Our  single  regret,  on  laying  down  the  volume, 
is,  that  the  writer  of  it  felt  constrained  to  make  so  very  much  of  the 
change  in  Mr.  Marshall's  religious  opinions.  He  was  first  a  minis- 
ter among  the  Baptists ;  but  thought  proper  to  renounce  his  connex- 
ion with  them,  and  attach  himself  to  the  Episcopalians  ;  and  this  is 
referred  to,  again  and  again,  as  furnishing  "  a  sort  o^  demonstration 
of  the  correctness  of  their"  particular  views.  This  author's  ideas  of 
demonstration  must  certainly  be  very  different  from  our  own,  or  he 
could  not  speak  of  the  subject  in  such  terms.  He  must  know  there 
are  frequent  changes,  one  way  and  the  other,  in  all  denominations  of 
Christians  ;  and  if  every  such  change  is  "  a  sort  of  demonstration" 
of  the  falsity  of  the  sentiment  renounced,  and  the  truth  of  that  em- 
braced, we  shall  be  puzzled  to  determine  what  is  truth,  and  what 
is  error.  We  are  ourselves  Pedo-baptists  in  principle  and  con- 
science;  and  we  know  not  that  our  belief  would  be  at  all  the  more 
confirmed,  if  half  the  Baptists  in  the  country  should  think  proper  to 
join  us;  or  at  all  the  less  confirmed,  if  half  the  Pedo-baptists  should 
turn  the  other  way. 

We  give  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Marshall's  private  de- 
votional effusions,  written  on  the  day  of  his  leaving  his  family  and 
home  to  reside  for  a  time  in  South  America,  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health. 

"  Though  without  health  now  for  nearly  three  years,  and  having  been,  for 
most  of  that  period,  a  lonely  wanderer  in  the  world,  and  passed  through  dark 
and  trying  scenes,  and  experienced  bitter  and  painful  separations  ;  this  din/,  I 
number  among  the  darkest,  most  trying,  and  heart-rending,  I  have  ever  experi- 
enced. For  one  to  whom  home  is  ever  a  paradise,  to  part  from  it  under  circum- 
stances the  most  favorable,  and  to  leave  wife  and  children  for  the  long  term  of 
a  year,  in  a  world  ever  changing  and  uncertain,  must  be  a  trial  of  no  trifling 
lightness.  But  when  all  spirit,  eneriry  and  resolution,  are  worn  out  by  disease 
— when  ever}'  day  brings  along  with  it  debility,  languor,  and  pain — when  a  year 
is  in  all  probability  the  most,  and  a  few  months  ma)',  not  improliably,  be  all,  lie 
has  to  pass  in  the  present  world, — to  tear  himself  away  from  his  family,  and 
pass  that  term,  either  in  floating  upon  the  ocean,  or  in  foreign  countries,  among 
strangers,  with  whose  language  he  is  unacquainted,  and  whose  customs  are 
nearly  barbarous, — is  trial,  the  severity  of  which  is  not  easily  described  ; — 
though  that,  perh.aps,  of  kcr  who  is  lefl  behind,  is  scarcely  less.  Yet  Tliov,  O 
God  !  and  thou  alone,  art  able  to  support  and  comfort  both  her  who  remains, 
and  him  who  goes!  Dark  as  is  the  day  of  parting.  Thou  canst  enlighten  it! 
Heavy  and  overwhelming  as  is  the  atHiction,  Thine  almighty  arm  can  sustain 
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us  under  it!  Widely  and  long  as  wc  may  be  separated,  Thou  canst  ever  be 
with  us,  to  preserve,  support,  and  prosper  us  !  To  Tlice,  thoretbre,  O  God, 
would  wc  coninicud  ourselves — into  thiue  hands  conmiit  soul  and  body — !>(•- 
seeching  Theo,  wherever  we  maybe,  whatever  tlu;  trials  and  siiflbrinirs  laid 
upon  ud — never  to  leave,  or  forsake  us.  IJut  jrrant  that,  through  the  efiieacy  of 
tliij  grace  and  Holy  Spirit,  wc  may  improve  all  the  dispensations  of  thy  provi- 
deuce,  to  thy  glory,  and  our  own  highest,  and  inmiortal  interests  !  " 

2.  Perils  and  Safeguards  of  American  Lihcrty.  Address  pro- 
nounced July  4,  1828,  in  the  Second  Baptist  Mecting-IEousc  in 
Boston,  at  the  licliffious  Celebration  of  the  Aniversary  of  Ameriran 
Independence,  by  the  Baptist  Ckurehes  and  Societies  in  Boston,  by 
James  D.  Knowles,  Pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church.  Boston, 
Lincohi  &/  Edmands.  pp.  27. 

We  are  glad  of  the  publication  of  Addresses  like  this,  if  it  is  only 
to  give  currency  to  the  practice  of  celebrating  the  day  of  our  national 
independence  in  a  religious  manner  ;  a  practice  which  we  hope  is 
to  extend,  and  prevail,  till  it  has  essentially  modified,  if  not  super- 
seded the  more  common  modes  of  noticing — we  might  say,  in  regard 
to  some  instances,  of  profaning — this  memorable  day.  We  are 
glad  also  of  the  publication  of  this  Address,  because  it  contains  some 
important  sentiments,  very  happily  expressed.  After  an  introduc- 
tion, which  we  must  be  allowed  to  think  disproportionately  long,  the 
author  proceeds  to  speak  of  several  things,  which  deserve  to  be 
regarded  as  high  national  advantages,  which  yet  expose  us,  by  the 
very  elevation  which  they  impart,  to  peculiar  dangers.  Such  are 
our  civil  liberty  ;  "  the  freedom  of  the  press ;"  "  the  great  extent  of 
our  country  ;"  and  "  the  division  of  our  Union  into  separate  States." 
Against  dangers  of  this  sort,  our  best  and  only  safeguard  is  the 
prevailing  influence  of  Christianity.  "  The  Christian  religion,  ex- 
erting its  beneficent  sway  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  citizens, 
furnishes  the  only  moral  power,  which  can  preserve  this  country 
from  destruction." 

"  The  prevalence  of  religion  would  strengthen  all  the  securities 
of  our  freedom,"  as  it  "  is  the  friend  and  patron  of  knowledge  ;"  as 
it  will  form  the  most  interesting  ties  "between  citizens  of  different 
parts  of  the  country  ;"  as  it  will  lead  Christians  to  "  combine  their 
influence,  for  the  support  of  pure  political  principles,  and  for  the 
election  of  good  men  to  oflices  of  trust  and  power ;"  and  finally,  as  it 
will  secure  for  us  the  favor  and  blessing  of  Almighty  God. 

"  Let  us  not  think,"  says  Mr.  Knowlcs,  "  that  wc  are  in  no  danger  from  the 
displeasure  of  God.  He  has  turned  many  a  fruitful  land  into  barrenness,  for 
tlie  wickedness  of  them  that  dwelt  therein.  Go,  look  at  the  sullen  and  dismal 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  now  cover  the  fertile  valley,  where  once  tlie 
cities  of  the  plain  flourished  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Go,  search  on  the 
marshy  and  solitary  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  for  the  ruins  of  the  mighty 
Babylon.  Stand  on  the  deserted  rocks  of  Tyre,  and  ask  for  the  proud  city 
which  once  defied  the  power  of  Alexander.  Visit  the  place,  which  the  all- 
grasping  Romans  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  a  conquered  world,  and  seek 
among  ruined  temples  and  broken  arches  for  the  monuments  of  their  power. 
Repair  to  the  city  of  God,  and  sec  the  crescent  of  Mahomet,  gleaming  over  the 
sacred  mount,  where  once  stocnl  the  magnificent  temple  of  Jehovah.  And  look 
at  the  wretched  Jews,  Uie  miserable  victims  of  Turkish  oppression,  oi'tcaats  in 
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the  very  c'ty  where  David  and  Solomon  reigned,  and  forbidden,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  approacli  the  spot  where  once  their  fatliers  worshipped  God.  Look  at 
all  these  melancholy  proofs  of  the  mutability  of  human  things,  and  learn  the 
danger  of  otFending  God.  It  was  his  wrath,  which  destroyed  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  ;  which  made  Babylon  a  place  for  the  bittern  and  the  serpent;  which 
swept  away  Tyre,  and  left  her  rocks  for  the  fisherman  to  spread  his  nets  on  ; 
which  hulled  the  magnificent  Rome  from  her  height  of  grandeur  and  power, 
and  made  Judea  and  her  children  a  hissing  and  an  astonishment  through  the 
earih.  Truly,  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God. 
Great  and  flourishing  as  our  country  is,  he  can  bring  her  down  to  desolation. 
He  has  many  ministers  of  his  vengeance  ;  and  when  he  bids  them  empty  their 
vials  on  the  earth,  the  proudest  cities  and  the  most  powerful  nations  become  as 
the  chaff  before  the  whirlwind. 

"  Let  us,  then,  sincerely  repent  of  our  sins,  and  contribute  all  in  our  power  to 
spread  the  influence  of  Christianity  through  our  land.  Let  us  lend  our  aid  to 
check  the  sway  of  vice:  remembering  that  "  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation, 
while  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.  Surely  his  salvation  is  nigh  them  that 
fear  him,  that  glory  may  dwell  in  our  land.  Salvation  will  the  Lord  appoint  for 
walls  and  bulwarks."  Tlien  will  our  beloved  country  be  great  and  happy  ; 
and  her  increasing  millions  will  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  secure  and  tranquil 
freedom,  till, 

Wrapt  in  flames,  the  realms  of  ctbcr  glow, 

And  Heaven's  last  thunders  shake  the  world  below." 


3.  The  Injluence  of  the  Christian  Minisfri/.  A  Sermon  delivered 
at  the  Ordination  of  Rev.  Benson  C.  Baldwin  over  the  Norwich- 
Fedls  Chirreh,  (Con.)  January  31,  18"2S,  by  Rev.  John  Nelson,  of 
Leicester,  Mass.     Boston,  T.  R.  Marvin,  pp.  22. 

This  is  a  sensible  and  well  Avritten  Sermon  on  "  The  influence  of 
the  Christian  Ministry  ;"  describing  "  the  nature  of  this  influence  ; 
the  proper  sphere  of  its  operation ;  the  circumstances  which  are 
necessary  to  render  it  powerful  and  efficacious ;  and  some  of  its 
important  results."  In  defining  the  proper  sphere  of  ministerial 
influence,  the  preacher  well  observes, 

"  Men  are  not  called  to  the  sacred  office,  in  order  that  they  may  gain  a  liveli- 
hood, or  make  a  figure  in  the  world.  They  are  not  called  to  it  as  a  mere 
appendage  to  a  well  organized  society,  to  take  a  place  in  the  funeral  procession, 
to  get  up  a  Sabbath's  entertainment,  or,  for  the  sake  of  companionship  with 
the  affluent  and  the  refined.  No ; — the}'  are  invested  with  the  high  office  of 
ambassadors  lor  Christ.  Their  business  is,  to  ncgociate  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion between  offending  creatures  and  the  offended  majesty  of  heaven ;  to  lead 
.  the  thoughtless  and  the  unbelieving  to  a  knowledge  of  salvation  ;  to  point  the 
perishing  sinner  to  the  heavenly  jiaradise.  and  to  lead  the  way  by  an  example, 
in  which  lives  and  breathes  the  sjiirit  of  Christianity." 

"  The  principal  aim  of  the  Christian  minister  should  be,  to  win  souls  to 
Christ  and  to  heaven.  This  is  the  paramount  object  that  shoidd  fire  his  soul, 
and  call  into  action  his  strongest  energies,  and  engage  his  best  powers.  Of 
course,  then,  there  are  some  things  which  arc  admired  in  other  men,  that  cannot 
be  reckoned  among  the  prominent  excellencies  of  the  minister.  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  poor  praise  to  say  of  him  that  he  is  the  best  farmer,  or  tho  best  politi- 
cian that  can  anywhere  be  found.  Such  was  not  Paul,  and  such  can  no  man 
be,  who  is  duly  intent  on  his  Master's  work.  We  are  not  formed  with  suifieient 
(■a[)acitios  to  excel  in  everything  ;  nor  has  the  minister,  amidst  the  mult ipiicd 
Hvocations  of  this  busy  and  excited  age,  time  for  cverj'thing.  Having.  Iliere- 
fore,  betni  called  to  the  most  responsllile  ollicc!  on  earth,  lei  him  be  content  with 
?rr//  discharging  its  duties,  and  at  the  same  time,  let  him  be  content  with 
nothing  less." 
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4.  Christians  should  Support  and  Defend  the.  Truth.  A  Sermon 
delivered  March  12,  1828,  at  the  Ordination  of  Rev.  Asahel 
JBiifeloir,  as  Pastor  of  the  Orthodox  Congrci^ndunal  (Jhnreh  in 
Walpole,  Mass.,  by  Jonathan  Bigklow,  Pastor  of  the  Centre 
Church,  Rochester.     Boston,  T.  R.  Marvin,  pp.  20. 

The  writer  of  this  Sermon  shews  himself  a  bold  and  able  defender 
of  the  Gospel.  His  text  is  2  Cor.  xiii.  8.  "  We  can  df)  nothing- 
airainst  the  trnth,  but  for  the  truth."  His  plan  is  to  shew  "  first, 
what  Paul  meant  by  the  truth  ;  secondly,  what  we  can  do  for  it ; 
and  thirdly,  to  present  motives  to  induce  us  to  do  all  we  may  for  its- 
support  and  defence." 

In  shewing  what  we  can  do  for  the  truth,  which  to  us  is  the  more 
interesting  part  of  the  Discourse,  he  observes,  "  we  can  cordially 
believe  it ;"  "  we  must  practise  it ;"  we  must  "  make  a  public  p)ro- 
fcssion  of  it,  and  form  ourselves  into  ciiurches  ;"  "  we  are  to  choose, 
ordain,  and  support /*f/.sfo/VN-,  who  will,  without  reserve  or  disguise, 
earnestly,  clearly,  and  fully,  before  all  persons,  and  on  all  suitable 
occasions,  preach  the  truth — and  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  the 
ministrations  of  all  others  ;"  and  "  we  must,  with  firm  reliance  upon 
God,  use  all  means,  and  seize  all  opportunities,  to  promote  revivals 
of  relinrion."  Speaking  of  the  duty  of  churches  to  provide  pastors, 
who  wiW  faithfully  preach  the  truth,  Mr.  Bigelow  has  the  following 
just  remarks : 

"  Dependant  as  they  are  upon  the  congregation,  for  the  support  of  their 
pastor,  tlieir  greatest  solicitude  too  frequently  is,  to  select  a  pastor  of  popular 
talents,  eloquent  and  retined,  and  who,  witlial,  will  be  very  prudent  in  preacliing 
the  truths  of  Cinistianity,  lest  he  should  oft\'nd  those  who  do  not  believe,  or  do 
not  love  the  truth  ;  instead  of  making  it  their  first  care,  to  select  one  who  will 
be  honest  in  his  master's  cause,  and  who  will,  with  the  eloquence  of  a  soul 
imbued  with  the  love  of  the  truth,  preach  it  so  as  to  be  neither  mistaken  nor 
misunderstood. 

"  Many  churches,  from  fear  of  causing  division  in  the  societies  connected 
witii  them,  or  to  gratify  a  few  influential  men,  have  consented  to  the  settlement 
of  pastors  who  preach  nothing  clearly,  or  what  is  believed  by  the  majority,  a 
departure  from  the  Gospel.  The  conse(juence  has  been,  that  those  churches 
have  declined  in  piety — become  erroneous  in  sentiment — been  diminished  in 
numbers — revivals  have  ceased,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  has  departed  ; — next, 
their  creed  has  been  changed,  or  thrown  aside  as  a  pernicious  instrument  cal- 
culated to  retard  the  progress  of  the  age. — a  "'  cord  to  bind  the  conscience  and 
posterity,  hand  and  foot  ;" — and  the  scene  has  been  closed  by  the  voice  of  un- 
blushing error,  crying,  "  peace,  peace" — '•  I  know  it  shall  tdtimatcly  be  well 
with  the  wicked''  I 

We  see  much  to  commend  in  this  excellent  Sermon ;  and  yet 
we  should  be  as  well  pleased,  if  in  some  parts  it  breathed  a  more 
tender  spirit.  It  is  not  too  plain,  or  too  bold,  or  too  decided ;  and 
yet  there  is  a  sort  of  defiance  about  it,  with  which  we  cannot  alto- 
gether sympathize — which  rather  repels  and  hardens  the  unbeliever, 
than  attracts  and  melts  him,  and  prepares  him  to  receive  the  truth. 

5.  A   Sermon   delivered  at  Lunenhurg,  December  3,    1827,  by 
David  Damon,  at  the  close  of  his  Jlinistn/  in  that  town.  Lancaster 
F.  and  J.  Andrews.  1828.  pp.  22. 

The  greater  part  of  this  closing  address  of  Mr.  Damon  to  his  peo- 
ple is  occupied  in  stating  what  he  had  preached,  and  what  he  had 
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not  preached,  during  the  period  of  his  ministry.  And  the  short  of 
it  is,  that  he  had  not  preached  evangelical  religion,  but  had  preached 
Unitarianism. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  past  history  or  the  present  state  of  things 
in  Lunenburg,  or  of  facts  which  led  to  the  dismission  of  Mr.  D.,  any 
farther  than  these  are  incidentally  disclosed  in  the  progress  of  this 
Sermon.  Some  facts  however  are  disclosed  here,  which,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  may  be  generally  interesting  and  instructive. 

It  appears  that  in  "  former  days,"  within  the  memory  of  some  now 
living,  the  "  ancient  and  spacious  temple  "  in  Lunenburg  "  was  gen- 
erally filled  with  worshippers,  and  not  uufrequcntly  to  overflowing,  on 
the  return  of  the  Sabbath."  This  was  in  the  good  old  times  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, before  the  present  alleged  reformation,  from  Orthodox 
errors  and  abuses  to  Unitarian  light  and  purity,  commenced.  For 
reasons  not  assigned,  when  Mr.  D.  was  settled,  thirteen  years  ago,  he" 
found  "the  town  divided,"  and  the  Congregational  society  somewhat 
"reduced."  Many  "expected,"  however,  at  the  time  of  his  settle- 
ment, "  that  the  people  would  again  gather  round  the  old  altar, 
where  there  fathers  delighted  to  worship ;"  but  these,  it  is  acknowl- 
edged, "  have  been  disappointed."  The  ministry  of  Mr.  D.  has 
been  followed  with  "  apparently  small  success."  He  has  "  had  great 
occasion  of  discouragement,  through  the  neglect  of  many  in  regard 
to  a  uniform  attendance  upon  public  worship."  "  The  number  of 
baptisms  has  been  comparatively  small,  and  the  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  regular  communicants  not  equal  to  the  diminution  by  death 
and  removals."  The  church  and  society  are  in  "  a  reduced  state," 
and  although  the  fault  is  attributed  to  "  the  spirit  and  tendency  of 
the  ti7tics,"  "  it  has  frequently  seemed  to  me,"  says  Mr.  D.,  "  that 
there  must  have  been  some  fault  in  7Jic,  other  than  those  of  which  I 
am  conscious,  that  I  have  not  been  made  instrumental  of  producing 
some  more  visible  good  among  you."  p.  16. 

We  wonder  not  that  it  seems  strange  to  Mr.  D.  that  his  ministry 
at  Lunenburg  has  terminated  as  it  has.  From  the  evidence  of  talent 
afforded  by  this  Sermon  (and  this  is  our  only  means  of  knowing 
him)  his  want  of  success  would  seem  strange  to  us.  Mere  it  not  tor 
a  single  consideration  :  But  it  does  not  now.  We  can  easily  account 
for  it,  without  blaming  "  the  times."  We  see  not  how  a  Unitarian 
minister  can  ever  be,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  successful.  We 
see  not  how  in  ordinary  circumstances,  he  can  give  to  his  discourses 
interest  enough  to  keep  a  society  alive  and  together.  Novelty,  to  be 
sure,  may  excite  attention  for  a  time  ;  or  opposition  may  provoke  to 
zeal  ;  or  the  force  of  education,  or  the  example  of  other  denomina- 
tions, may  produce  an  attendance  on  the  forms  of  religion.  Inci- 
dental advantages  too,  such  as  voice,  and  manner,  and  style,  and  so- 
cial intercourse,  may  do  something  for  a  season.  But  we  see  not 
how  a  Unitarian  minister  can,  through  a  course  of  years,  give  interest 
enough  to  his  discourses,  his  preaching,  to  keep  a  society  from  going 
to  decay.  We  see  not  how  he  can  keep  his  people,  or  many  of  them, 
from  receiving  the  impression,  '  If  what  you  tell  us  is  true,  we  do  not 
much  need  you — we  can  do  well  enough  without  you — and  we  will 
not  be  at  the  expense  of  supporting  you,  or  at  the  trouble  of  attend- 
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ing  on  your  ministrations.'  We  see  not,  in  short,  why  Unitarianism 
does  not,  and  in  a  long  continued  state  of  quietude  we  have  no  doubt 
it  wouhl,  rlic — of  its  own  inlierent  emptiness.  We  wonder  not  tliere- 
fore  at  all  at  tlie  painful  result  of  Mr.  Damon's  labors,  in  the  place  of 
his  recent  settlement.  It  is  just  the  result  which  he  might  have  ex- 
pected ;  just  the  result  which  has  taken  place  in  many  other  Unita- 
rian congregations  ;  and  just  the  result  which  he  will  realize  again 
(for  we  understand  he  is  re-settled)  unless  he  change  his  style  of 
preaching,  and,  in  fact,  his  religion,  and  inculcate  truths  which  will 
arouse  his  own  soul,  and  the  souls  of  others,  and  which  the  Lord  of  the 
vineyard  will  own  and  honor,  as  the  means  of  spiritual  and  eternal 
good. 

G.  A  Declaration  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  in 
Philadelphia,  respecting  the  proceedings  of  those  tcho  have  lately 
sip(/rafcd  from,  the  Soeicfy ;  and  also  sheioing  the  contrast  betioeen 
their  doctrines,  and  those  held  by  Friends.  New  York,  Samuel 
Wood  &  Sons,  18-28.  pp.  32. 

An  Epistle  and  Testimony  from  the  Yearly  3Ieeting  of  Friends, 
held  in  Netr-Yorh,  by  adjournment,  from  the  twenty  sixth  of  the 
fifth  month,  to  the  second  of  the  sixth  month,  inclusive,  1828.  New 
York,  Mahlon  Day.    pp.  24. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  all  our  readers,  that  a  separation,  growing 
out  of  radical  differences  in  sentiment,  has  recently  taken  place 
among  the  Friends  or  Quakers,  particularly  those  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York.  The  seceding  party  are  the  followers  of  one  Elias 
Hicks,  a  zealous  Unitarian,  Universalist,  and,  as  we  say.  Infidel.  In 
honor  of  him,  his  followers  have  sometimes  been  denominated 
Hicksites.  The  pamphlets  before  us  are  published  by  the  yearly 
Meetings  of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York — that  is  to  say, 
by  the  opposers  of  the  Hicksites ;  and  contain  an  account  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  this  heresy,  and  of  the  sentiments  and  practices 
of  Hicks  and  his  followers.  We  should  not  have  noticed  these  pam- 
phlets at  all,  but  for  the  fact,  that  the  Unitarians  of  Boston  and  the 
vicinity  claim  close  affinity  with  Hicks,  and  even  speak  of  him  and 
his  party  as  their  brethren.  The  Christian  Register  for  Jan.  13, 
1827,  professes  to  "  respect  and  wish  success  to  the  principles  of 
Christian  liberality,  embraced  by  Mr.  Hicks  and  his  friends," 
although  it  disapproves  of  some  of  their  proceedings.  And  in  the 
Christian  Register  for  July  12,  1828,  it  is  said  expressly,  "  We 
greet  the  friends  of  Elias  Hicks  as  our  friends  and  brothers."  If 
leading  Unitarians  in  this  region  "  wish  success  to  the  principles"  of 
the  Hicksites,  and  "  greet  them  as  their  friends  and  brothers,"  it 
may  be  of  some  consequence  to  our  readers  to  know  more  than  per- 
haps they  do  at  present,  respecting  the  principles  and  practices  of 
this  new  denomination.  And  in  regard  to  these  subjects,  the  pam- 
phlets before  us  furnish  all  needful  or  desirable  information.  From 
them  we  learn, 

1.  That  Hicks  denies  the  miraculous  conception  of  our  Lord,  and 
believes  him  to  have  been  the  literal  son  of  Joseph.  In  an  argument 
on  this  subject,  he  says,  "  Spirit  cannot  beget  a  material  body ;  be- 
voL.   I.  55 
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cause  the  thing  begotten  must  be  of  the  same  nature  with  its  father. 
Spirit  cannot  beget  anything  but  spirit ;  it  cannot  beget  flesh  and 
blood.  No,  my  friends,  it  is  i7iipossibIe."  And  again  ;  "I  examined 
the  accounts  given  by  the  four  EvangeHsts,  and  according  to  my  best 
judgment,  there  is  considerable  more  evidence  for  his  being  the  son 
of  Joseph,  than  otherwise."  Phil.  Pam.  p.  21. 

2.  Hicks  denies  the  perfection  of  our  Lord,  from  the  fact  of  his 
being  tempted.  "  How  could  he  be  tempted,  if  he  had  been  fixed  in 
a  state  of  perfection,  in  which  he  could  not  turn  aside  ?  Can  you 
suppose  that  such  a  being  could  be  tempted  ?  No,  not  any  more 
than  God  Almighty  could  be  tempted.  Perfection  is  perfection,  and 
cannot  be  tempted.     It  is  impossible."  Ibid.  p.  22. 

3.  It  is  believed  by  Hicks  and  his  followers,  that  Jesus  became  a 
Christian,  and  needed  salvation,  like  other  men  ;  and,  indeed,  that 
all  the  truly  good  are  in  some  sense  his  equals.  "  The  same  power, 
that  made  him  a  Christian,  must  make  us  Christians ;  and  the  same 
power,  that  saved  him,  must  save  us." — "See  how  we  came  up  into 
an  cqucdity  with  him." — "  Here  now  he  was  put  upon  a  level,"  &c. — 
"  God  has  been  as  willing  to  reveal  his  will  to  every  creature,  as  he 
was  to  our  first  parents,  to  Moses  and  the  prophets,  or  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  He  never  can  set  any  of  these  above  us  ; 
because,  if  he  did,  he  would  be  partial." — When  Christ  was  brought 
to  trial  before  his  enemies,  he  "  saw  no  alternative  ;  for  if  he  gave  up 
his  testimony  to  save  his  natural  life,  he  could  not  be  saved  with 
God's  sfdvcdion."  Ibid.  pp.  6,  22. 

4.  Hicks  and  his  followers  virtually  reject  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and,  as  we  have  already  said,  are  to  be  regarded  as  Infidels.  They 
speak  of  the  Scriptures  as  "  not  necessary,  and  perhaps  not  suited,  to 
any  other  people  than  they  to  whom  they  ivere  written." — "  The 
parables  of  Jesus  have  no  tendency  to  turn  men  about  to  truth,  and 
lead  them  on  in  it." — The  "  letter"  of  Scripture  is  "  a  thing  without 
any  life  at  all;  a  dead  monument ;"  "it  is  all  a  shadow." — "The 
book  we  read  in  says,  'Search  the  Scriptures;'  but  this  is  incor- 
rect ;  we  must  all  see  it  is  incorrect." — "  Let  us  attend  to  spiritual 
reflections,  and  not  be  looking  to  the  Scriptures." — "  In  vain  does 
any  man  quote  the  Scriptures  as  authority  for  his  opinions;  for  if 
they  have  not  been  immediately  revealed  to  his  own  mind  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  they  deserve  no  better,  as  it  respects  him,  than  spccidn- 
tions." — "  The  revelations  made  to  the  Israelites  are  true,  when 
viewed  as  in  connexion  with,  and  as  having  relation  to,  their  spiritual 
condition  ;  but  to  any  other  state,  they  are  not  true ;  therefore,  such 
rcvelcdions,  abstractedly  taken,  are  not  true  in  themselves — are 
not  the  truth  of  God."  Ibid.  pp.  17,  18. 

We  make  no  apology  for  denominating  those  who  can  preach,  and 
write,  and  publish,  in  language  such  as  this.  Infidels.  They  arc 
Infidels ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  exposed  and 
treated  by  the  Meetings  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  latter.  Yet  these  are  the  men  whom 
our  Unitarian  neighbors  "  greet,"  as  their  "friends  and  brothers," 
and  to  whose  "  principles  of  Christian  liberality"  they  wish  suc- 
cess" ! ! !     Let  the  Christian  public  pause  here — and  ponder. 
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But  it  is  said,  We  care  nothing  about  the  "  wild  notions'^  of  Hicks 
and  his  followers.  We  "  greet"  them  only  as  "  the  asserters  and 
defenders  of  Christian  librrti/." — Liberty,  we  ask,  to  do  what  ?  To 
deny  the  Lord  that  bouglit  them  !  To  deny  the  truth  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  pour  contempt  upon  '  the  Oracles  of  God' !  Liberty, 
too,  to  disturb  the  religious  meetings  and  worship  of  the  Friends,  (as 
it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  they  have  done)  by  noise,  and  tunmlt,  and 
menace,  and  violence  !  Liberty  to  "  hiss,"  and  "  stamp,"  and  "  drum 
with  their  canes,"  and  "  cry  out,"  in  regard  to  those  who  oppose 
them,  "  Down  with  them — Down  with  them — Out  with  them — Out 
with  them"  !  !  This  is  the  "  liberty"  which  the  followers  of  Hicks 
have  not  only  asserted,  but  actually  taken.  And  is  it  for  this  that 
they  are  to  be  greeted  as  "  friends  and  brofhcis"  ? — But  we  have 
done.  We  have  felt  under  obligations  to  bring  this  subject  before 
the  public.     We  leave  every  one  to  make  his  own  reflections. 

Unitarians  are  welcome  to  all  the  credit,  and  to  all  the  disgrace, 
which  may  result  from  their  courted  alliance  witlt  the  followers  of 
Elias  Hicks. 

7.  Gospel  Luminari/.  Publishrd  under  the  Patronage  of  the 
General  Christian  Conference.  D.  Millard  and  S.  Clough,  Editors. 
Vol.  L  New  Series. 

This  is  a  semi-monthly  paper,  published  by  the  direction,  and 
"  under  the  patronage,  of  the  general  Christ-ian  Conference."  It  is 
their  authorized  organ  of  communication  with  the  public. 

Those  who  have  read  the  various  publications  of  Unitarians,  for 
several  of  the  last  years,  need  not  be  informed  how  much  interest 
and  fraternal  regard  have  from  time  to  time  been  expressed,  in  behalf 
of  the  Christ-ians.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  in  their  First  Annual  Report,  speaking  of  the 
Christ-ians,  say,  "  From  members  of  that  body,"  we  "  have  received 
expressions  of  fraternal  regard."  They  "  maintain  nunuj  similar 
views  vf  Christian  doctrine"  with  us,  and  "  have  the  same  great 
ipork  at  heart."  And  the  Christian  Register  for  Oct.  6,  1827,  says, 
"  There  is  much  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  spread  and  increasing  in- 
fluence of  this  denomination  of  Christians.     We  bid  them  Godspeed." 

It  is  chiefly  on  account  of  the  connexion,  which  Unitarians  have 
invited  and  claimed  with  the  Christ-ians,  that  we  have  been  induced 
to  examine  the  file  of  papers,  the  title  of  which  has  been  given,  with 
a  view  to  learn  the  present  opinions  and  practices  of  this  religious 
denomination.  These  papers  do  not,  indeed,  contain  the  creed  of 
the  Christ-ians,  for  they  pretend  not  to  have  a  creed;  but  they  ex- 
press the  views  of  leading  and  prominent  individuals.  Tliey  give 
an  account  of  such  sentiments  and  practices  as  are  current,  in  the 
connexion.     From  them  we  learn, 

1.  That  the  Christ-ians,  as  a  body,  believe  that  "  true  ministers  of 
Christ  are  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  preach  the  Gospel." 
No.  vii.  This  inward  moving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  explained  to 
mean  a  sensible  ccdl,  which  the  individual  receiving  it,  cannot 
misunderstand. 
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2.  The  Christ-ians  suppose,  that  females  are  sometimes  called  in 
this  way,  as  well  as  males ;  and  the  names  of  several  females  are 
given,  who  are  "  laborers,"  at  present,  within  the  bounds  of  "  the 
New  York  Eastern  Christ-ian  Conference."  No.  xiv. 

3.  They  believe,  that  teachers,  called  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed, "  can  teach  infallibli/,"  in  the  same  sense  that  the  apostles 
could.  The  apostles  could  err,  and  so  can  teachers  now,  when  not 
under  the  special  guidance  of  the  Spirit ;  but  it  appears  from  the 
account,  that  regularly  called  Christ-ian  ministers  are  as  infallible 
as  the  apostles.  No.  viii. 

4.  The  Christ-ians  believe,  that  regularly  called  ministers  in  their 
connexion,  have  the  power  of  working  miracles ;  and  indeed,  that 
iuiracles  are  frequenth/  7oroiight  by  their  means.  On  this  head  we 
give  the  following  quotation  : 

"  Since  the  revival  commenced,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  there  have 
been,  under  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  many  miraculous  displays  of  super- 
natural power,  on  congregations  and  individuals.  We  have  seen  hundreds 
struck  down,  and  lay  under  the  great  power  of  God,  unable  to  move  hand  or 
foot,  and,  to  all  human  appearance,  breathless,  for  several  hoiirs,  and  then  rise, 
praising  God,  and  speaking  with  a  wisdom  and  power,  of  which  they  were  no 
more  capable  the  day  before,  than  the  most  illiterate  man  is  capable  of  deliver- 
ing a  well  ordered  discourse  on  Astronomy." 

"  The  jerks  is  a  great  miracle.  I  have  seen  people  jerked,  by  an  invisible 
power,  with  such  velocity,  that  if  it  had  been  done  by  any  external  force,  it 
would  have  killed  them  in  a  minute  ;  and  still  they  received  no  injury." 

"  Besides  all  this,  there  have  been,  in  the  bounds  oi  my  acquaintance,  many 
miraculous  cures  performed,  in  answer  to  prayer.  /  have  been  acquainted  with 
several  of  the  people  who  icerc  healed;  and  some  of  these  cures  I  have  seen 
myself.  I  as  firmly  believe  that  elder  David  Haggard  had  the  gift  of  healing, 
as  that  the  apo.^tlcs  had.  He  has  fallen  asleep  ;  but  there  are  many  alive  who 
saw  him  perform  cures ;  and  Vihat  I  saw  myself  puts  the  matter  beyond  doubt 
with  me."  No.  xiii. 

5.  The  Christ-ians  further  believe,  that  Thomas  Muncer  or  Mun- 
zer,  the  companion  of  Stubner  and  Storck,  who  pretended  to  act 
under  "  a  divine  impulse,"  to  be  favored  with  "  visions  and  revela- 
tions," and  to  "  work  miracles  ;"  but  who,  failing  by  these  means  to 
accomplish  his  purpose,  undertook  to  effect  it  by  the  sword,  and  fell 
before  the  Elector  of  Saxony  in  1525 — they  believe  that  this  same 
Thomas  Munzer  was  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  all  the  Reformers. 
"  Munzer,"  say  they,  "  was  the  man,  who  placed  the  doctrine  of  the 
Reformation  on  its  true  ground,  and  proper  basis."   Nos.  xiii.  and  xiv. 

Unitarians  in  this  region  have  long  stood  in  shuddering  fear  and 
terror  of  being  tainted  with  fan aticis7u.  It  has  been  their  principal 
objection  to  revivals  of  religion,  that  revivals  often  lead  to  fanaticism. 
And  the  New  Lebanon  Convention  has  been  rung  through  all  their 
little  world,  as  disclosing  the  dangers  and  evils  of  fanaticism.  And 
yet  these  same  Unitarians  claim  a  "  fraternal"  alliance  with  the 
Christ-ians — asserting  that  they  "  maintam  many  similar  views  of 
Christian  doctrine,"  and  "  have  the  same  great  work  at  heart,"  re- 
joicing in  their  success,  and  "  bidding  them  Godspeed" — all  of 
whom  are  advocates  and  promoters  of  revivals,  in  those  very  forms 
which  Unitarians  so  incessantly  deprecate,  and  some  of  Avhom  arc 
undoubtedly  among  the  greatest  fanatics  of  the  age  !  They  claim 
a  "  fratcrual"   alliance  with  those  who  believe,  among  other  things, 
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in  an  iiucard  sensible  call  to  the  work  of  the  ministry — in  femnlc 
preaching — that  regularly  called  ministers  "  can  teach  infollibli/" — 
that  they  can  and  do  "  work  niirarles" — and  tliat  the  notorious 
German  fanatics  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  the  greatest  and  wisest 
of  all  the  reformers  !  ^ 

The  cry  of  fanatirism,  so  long  resounded  from  the  Unitarian 
pulpits  and  presses,  may  hereafter  lose,  with  many,  somewhat  of  its 
piercing  energy  and  tlirilihig  etfect. 


SELECTION. 

MEMOIR    OF    THE    REV.    ROBERT    HALL,  M.   A. 

TiiEKE  are  few  living  men,  in  whom  our  religions  public  feel  more  deeply 
interested,  than  in  Robert  Hall ;  and  perhaps  no  one  of  equal  eminence,  with 
the  incidents  of  whose  life  they  are  so  generally  unacquainted.  We  make  no 
apology,  therefore,  for  presenting  to  our  readers  the  following  apparently 
authentic  Memoir,  taken  from  a  late  English  Magazine. 

The  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch  is  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Hall,  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  esteemed  ministers  of 
the  communion  known  by  the  name  of  Particular  Baptists,  to  distin- 
guish them,  as  the  appellative  imports,  from  another  class  denomi- 
nated General  Baptists. 

The  elder  Mr.  Hall  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  a  congregation 
at  Armsby,  in  the  county  of  Leicester  ;  and  a  leading  man  in  the 
Northamptonshire  Association,  being  venerated  by  all  who  knew 
him,  for  his  piety  and  wisdom  ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  wit- 
nessing, in  the  dawning  mind  of  his  son,  who  was  born  in  Au- 
gust, 17(i4,  the  promising  gifts  of  grace  and  genius.  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  precociousness  of  intellect  displayed  by  this  extraordinary 
youth,  that  at  the  age  of  nine,  he  perfectly  comprehended  the 
reasoning  contained  in  the  profoundly  argumentative  treatises  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  on  the  "  Will,"  and  "  Affections."  At  this 
time  he  was  placed  in  the  academy  of  the  late,  eccentric,  but  inge- 
nious and  pious  Mr.  John  Ryland,  of  Northampton.  From  thence, 
he  was  removed  to  the  institution  established  at  Bristol  for  the 
education  of  young  persons  destined  to  the  ministry  among  the 
Particular  Baptists.  Dr.  Caleb  Evans,  who  at  that  time  presided 
over  the  academy,  and  otliciated  as  pastor  of  the  respectable  congre- 
gation adjoining,  in  Broadmead,  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning, 
fervent  piety,  captivating  eloquence,  and  of  the  most  liberal  senti- 
ments. Between  the  tutor  and  the  pupil  there  immediately  com- 
menced a  mutual  attachment,  which  increased  every  day,  till  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  latter  was  already  marked  as  the  intended 
successor  of  the  principal,  both  in  the  church  and  the  school. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Mr.  Hall  proceeded,  on  an  exhibition,  to 
King's'College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  his 
fellow  student,  Mr.  (now  Sir  James)  Mackintosh  ;  who,  though  one 
year  younger  than  himself,  and  intended  for  the  medical  profession. 
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took  a  great  delight  in  classical  and  general  literature.  During  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Hall  at  Aberdeen,  which  was  nearly  four  years,  he 
constantly  attended  the  lectures  of  the  learned  Dr.  George  Campbell, 
professor  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history,  at  the  Marischal 
College.  At  intervals,  however,  and  especially  in  the  vacations,  he 
exercised  his  gifts  in  preaching,  as  we  learn  from  the  diary  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Fuller,  who  thus  notes,  on  the  seventh  of  May,  1784  : 
"  Heard  Mr.  Robert  Hall,  junior,  from  '  He  that  increaseth  know- 
ledge increaseth  sorrow.'  Felt  very  solemn,  on  hearing  some  parts. 
O  that  I  could  keep  more  near  to  God !  How  good  is  it  to  draw 
near  to  him !" 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  he  took  his  degree  as  Master  of  Arts, 
soon  after  which,  he  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Evans  in  the  academy, 
and  his  coadjutor  in  the  ministry.  At  Bristol,  he  was  exceedingly 
followed  and  admired.  The  writer  of  this  well  remembers  to  have 
seen,  oftener  than  once,  the  meeting  crowded  to  excess,  and  among 
the  hearers,  many  learned  divines,  and  even  dignitaries,  of  the  es- 
tablished church.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  popularity,  a  dark  cloud 
arose,  which  spread  a  gloom  over  the  congregation,  and  threatened 
to  deprive  the  Christian  world  of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments. 
Symptoms  of  a  disordered  intellect,  which  had  occasionally  appeared, 
assumed  at  last  such  an  alarming  character,  that  it  was  deemed  im- 
prudent to  suffer  the  patient  to  be  alone,  much  less  to  take  any  part 
in  public  duty.  The  malady  increased,  and  Mr.  Hall,  being  now 
deemed  irrecoverable,  was  taken  home  to  his  friends  in  Leicester- 
shire. By  slow  degrees,  and  judicious  treatment,  however,  the  light 
of  reason  once  more  duwned,  and  at  length  his  noble  mind  regained 
its  perfect  liberty  and  former  power. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Evans  died,  but  the  trustees  and  congregation 
at  Bristol  had  already  made  their  election  in  favor  of  the  younger 
Mr.  Ryland,  who  continued  with  them  till  his  death.  Meanwhile, 
Mr.  Hall  received  a  cordial  invitation  from  the  Baptist  society  at 
Cambridge,  which  had  been  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Mr.  Robert 
Robinson,  till  that  singular  man  fell  from  one  error  to  another,  and 
ended  his  wanderings  and  his  life  together  under  the  roof  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  who,  though  he  hailed  his  disciple  with  joy,  wondered  at 
being  out-done  by  him  in  extravagance. 

Mr.  Hall  accepted  the  call  of  the  congregation  at  Cambridge  in 
1791,  and  the  consequences  were  soon  visible  in  the  revival  of  a 
society,  which  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  sad  state  of  torpidity. 
The  power  of  divine  truth  was  again  abundantly  experienced,  and 
many,  who  had  hitherto  considered  morality  as  the  all-in-all  of  Chris- 
tianity, now  began  to  see  that  divine  revelation  is  somewhat  more 
than  a  system  of  ethics,  and  tliat  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is 
not  a  figure,  but  a  vital  principle,  without  which  mere  moral 
righteousness  is  nothing  worth.  The  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel  were  stated  in  language  equally  clear  and  elegant;  the  precepts 
of  this  heavenly  code  were  enforced  with  commanding  eloquence; 
and  the  various  obligations  of  men  were  set  forth  and  explained,  in  a 
manner  that  could  not  possibly  be  eluded  or  misunderstood. 

When  Mr.  Hall  fixed  his  residence  here,  the  wonderful   change 
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that  had  taken  place  in  France  excited  general  attention,  and  even 
the  religious  world  did  not  escape  being  agitated  by  the  discordant 
spirit  which  that  mighty  revolution  produced.  The  conduct  of  Dr. 
Price  and  Dr.  Priestley,  in  particular,  alarmed  the  friends  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  imprudence  of  the  latter  had  the  ctTcct  of  rousing  the 
feelings  of  the  populace  at  Birmingham  into  outrage,  and  acts  of 
violence  of  the  most  disgraceful  nature.  At  this  juncture,  Mr. 
Clayton,  a  highly  popular  minister  among  the  Calviuistic  Indepen- 
dents in  London,  printed  a  sermon,  recommending  to  Dissenters  in 
general,  an  entire  forbearance  from  all  political  associations  and  dis- 
cussions. Mr.  Hall,  conceiving  that  such  counsel  tended  to  the 
introduction  of  slavish  principles,  and  the  degradation  of  the  religious 
society  to  which  he  belonged,  deemed  it  his  duty  to  enter  a  protest 
against  the  adoption  of  a  rule,  that  was  at  once  repugnant  to  the 
fundamental  rights  of  mankind,  and  in  no  respect  warranted,  either 
by  the  written  code,  or  the  example  of  the  founders  of  our  common 
faith.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  debas- 
ing maxims  that  had  been  speciously  propounded,  as  it  were,  ex 
cotkcflra,  from  one  of  the  leading  pulpits  in  the  metropolis,  Mr.  Hall 
published  a  powerful  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Christianity  consistent  with 
a  Love  of  Freedom  ;"  to  which  we  apprehend  no  reply  was  ever 
attempted.  The  argumentative  reasoning  of  this  tract  was  after- 
wards expanded  by  the  author,  and  arranged  in  a  more  formal  man- 
ner, under  the  title  of"  An  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press." 
This  publication,  which  came  out  in  the  beginning  of  1794,  contains 
six  sections  on  the  following  subjects:  1.  The  Right  of  Public 
Discussion.  2.  Associations.  3.  Reform  of  Parliament.  4.  Theories, 
and  Rights  of  Man.  5.  Dissenteis.  6.  Causes  of  the  present  Dis- 
contents. Of  the  Apology,  it  was  observed  at  the  time,  by  some  of 
the  critics  to  whom  the  principles  of  the  book  were  most  offensive, 
that,  "  if  a  book  must  be  praised,  at  all  events,  for  being  well  written, 
this  ought  to  be  praised." 

The  next  appearance  of  Mr.  Hall  before  the  world,  as  an  author, 
gave  him  still  greater  distinction,  and  procured  him  the  esteem  of 
many  illustrious  characters  in  church  and  state.  The  alarmmg 
extent  of  sceptical  principles  at  the  close  of  the  century,  and  their 
pernicious  effects  upon  public  manners  and  private  conduct,  greatly 
affected  the  mind  of  this  zealous  preacher,  and  led  him  to  investigate 
the  evil,  in  its  causes  and  consequences.  The  result  of  his  inquiry 
appeared  in  a  sermon,  printed  in  1800,  with  this  title,  "  Modern  Lifi- 
delity,  considered  with  respect  to  its  influence  on  Society."  In  this 
profound  discourse,  the  metaphysical  sophistry  of  the  new  school  of 
scepticism  is  exposed  in  all  its  native  deformity,  and  the  total  inef- 
ficiency of  it  to  the  production  of  any  moral  good,  either  for  the 
benefit  of  society  or  the  improvement  of  the  individual,  is  de- 
monstrably established.  A  performance  like  this  could  not  pass 
without  irritating  the  tribe  whose  hideous  system  is  so  minutely 
analyzed  and  laid  bare,  by  way  of  warning  the  rising  generation 
against  the  subtleties  of  a  false  philosophy,  which  deprives  virtue  of 
a  motive,  and  vice  of  a  sting.  The  sermon  was  immediately  an- 
swered, in   a  flaming   invective,   by   Mr.    Anthony  Robinson,   who. 
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having  laid  aside  the  ministerial  character  at  the  same  time  with  his 
religion,  thought,  perhaps,  that  he  could  not  give  a  stronger  proof  of 
his  sincerity,  than  by  acting  the  part,  as  far  as  he  could,  of  a  perse- 
cutor. Another  member  of  the  new  school,  but  of  a  higher  class, 
the  author  of  an  "  Inquiry  concerning  Political  Justice,"  who  had 
also  been  a  dissenting  minister,  contented  himself  with  glancing  at 
what  he  called  the  "  much  vaunted  sermon  of  Mr.  Hall,  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  which  every  notion  of  toleration  or  decorum  is  treated 
with  infuriated  contempt." 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hall  held  up  to  public  abhorrence  the 
malevolence  of  these  apostates  and  other  scorners,  was  spiritedly 
severe,  but  not  more  so  than  the  occasion  called  for,  and  the  interests 
of  society  demanded. 

Mr.  Hall,  when  he  published  his  masterly  sermon,  promised  to 
enter  into  a  fuller  and  more  particular  examination  of  the  infidel 
philosophy,  both  with  respect  to  its  speculative  principles,  and  its 
practical  effects ;  its  influence  on  society,  and  the  individual.  Un- 
fortunately, this  pledge,  though  made  near  thirty  years  ago,  has  not 
yet  been  redeemed;  and  the  work,  which  of  all  others  would  be  the 
best  antidote  to  scepticism,   remains  a  desideratum. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  1803,  being  the  day  set  apart  by  authority 
for  a  solemn  fast,  Mr.  Hall  was  at  Bristol,  where  he  preached  before 
a  crowded  congregration,  consisting  chiefly  of  volunteers.  The 
period  was  gloomy,  and  the  immense  preparations  then  going  on  in 
France  for  an  invasion  of  Britain,  were  enough  to  impress  the  most 
inconsiderate  with  serious  thoughts  and  apprehensions.  Such  was 
the  state  of  the  country,  when  this  matchless  preacher,  collected  in 
himself,  and  full  of  holy  confidence,  endeavored  to  impart  the  same 
spirit  to  his  hearers.  The  peroration  of  this  discourse  contains  such 
a  striking  portraiture  of  the  ruler  of  France,  and  affords  such  a  happy 
specimen  of  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Hall,  that  we  shall  make  no  apology 
for  extracting  it  in  this  place. 

"  To  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  duties  of  this  crisis,"  said  the 
preacher,  "  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  your  minds  to  a  level  with 
your  station,  to  extend  your  views  to  a  distant  futurity,  and  to  con- 
sequences the  most  certain,  though  most  remote.  By  a  series  of 
criminal  enterprises,  by  the  successes  of  guilty  ambition,  the  liberties 
of  Europe  have  been  gradually  extinguished  ;  the  subjection  of  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  and  the  free  towns  of  Germany,  has  completed 
that  catastrophe  :  and  we  are  the  only  people  in  the  eastern  hemis- 
phere who  are  in  possession  of  equal  laws  and  a  free  constitution. 
Freedom,  driven  from  every  spot  on  the  continent,  has  sought  an 
asylum  in  a  country  which  she  always  chose  for  her  favorite  abode  ; 
but  she  is  pursued  even  here,  and  threatened  with  destruction.  The 
inundation  of  lawless  power,  after  covering  the  whole  earth,  threat- 
ens to  follow  us  here  ;  and  we  are  most  exactly,  most  critically,  placed 
in  the  only  aperture  where  it  can  be  successfully  repelled — in  the 
Thermopyhe  of  the  universe.  As  far  as  the  interests  of  freedom  are 
concerned,  the  most  important  by  far,  of  sublunary  interests,  you,  my 
countrymen,  stand  in  the  capacity  of  the  federal  representatives  of 
the  human   race ;  for  with   you  it  is  to  determine  (under  God)  in 
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what  condition  the  latest  posterity  sliall  be  born.  Their  fortunes 
are  intrusted  to  your  care,  and  on  your  conduct  at  this  moment 
depend  the  color  and  complexion  of  their  destiny.  If  liberty,  after 
being  extiiifruished  on  the  continent,  is  suffered  to  expire  here, 
whence  is  it  ever  to  emerge,  in  the  midst  of  that  thick  nio-ht  that  will 
invest  it  ?  It  remains  with  you,  then,  to  decide  whether  that  free- 
dom, at  whose  voice  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  awoke  from  the  sleep 
of  ages,  to  run  a  career  of  virtuous  emulation  in  everythiuo-  crreat 
and  good  ;  the  freedom,  which  dispelled  the  mists  of  superstition,  and 
invited  the  nations  to  behold  their  God  ;  whose  magic  touch  kindled 
the  rays  of  genius,  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry,  and  the  flame  of 
eloquence ;  the  freedom,  which  poured  into  our  lap  opulence  and 
arts,  and  embellished  life  with  innumerable  institutions  and  improve- 
ments, till  it  became  a  theatre  of  wonders :  it  is  for  you  to  decide, 
whether  this  freedom  shall  yet  survive,  or  be  covered  with  a  funeral 
pall,  and  wrapt  in  eternal  gloom.  It  is  not  necessary  to  await  your 
determination.  In  the  solicitude  you  feel  to  approve  yourselves 
worthy  of  such  a  trust,  every  thought  of  what  is  afflicting  in  warfare, 
every  apprehension  of  danger,  must  vanish,  and  you  are  impatient  to 
mingle  in  the  battle  of  the  civilized  world.  Go  then,  ye  defenders 
of  your  country,  accompanied  with  every  auspicious  omen:  advance 
with  alacrity  into  the  field,  where  God  himself  musters  the  hosts  to 
war.  Religion  is  too  much  interested  in  your  success,  not  to  lend 
you  her  aid  ;  she  will  shed  over  this  enterprise  her  selectest  influ- 
ence. While  you  are  engaged  in  the  field,  many  will  repair  to  the 
closet,  many  to  the  sanctuary  ;  the  faithful  of  every  name  will  employ 
that  prayer  which  has  power  with  God  ;  the  feeble  hands,  which  are 
unequal  to  any  other  weapon,  will  grasp  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  ; 
and  from  myriads  of  humble,  contrite  hearts,  the  voice  of  interces- 
sion, supplication,  and  weeping,  will  mingle,  in  its  ascent  to  heaven, 
with  the  shout  of  battle  and  the  shock  of  arms. 

"  While  you  have  everything  to  fear  from  the  success  of  the 
enemy,  you  have  every  means  of  preventing  their  success ;  so  that  it 
is  next  to  impossible  for  victory  not  to  crown  your  exertions.  The 
extent  of  your  resources,  under  God,  is  equal  to  the  justice  of  your 
cause.  But  should  providence  determine  otherwise,  should  you  fall 
in  this  struggle,  should  the  nation  fall,  you  will  have  the  satisfaction 
(the  purest  allotted  to  man)  of  having  performed  your  part ;  your 
name  will  be  enrolled  with  the  most  illustrious  dead;  while  posterity, 
to  the  end  of  time,  as  often  as  they  revolve  the  events  of  this  period, 
(and  they  will  necessarily  revolve  them,)  will  turn  to  you  a  reveren- 
tial eye,  while  they  mourn  over  the  freedom  which  is  entombed  in 
your  sepulchre.  I  cannot  but  imagine  the  virtuous  heroes,  legis- 
lators, and  patriots,  of  every  age  and  country,  are  bending  from 
their  elevated  seats  to  witness  this  contest,  as  if  they  were  incapa- 
ble, till  it  be  brought  to  a  favorable  issue,  of  enjoying  their  eternal 
repose.  Enjoy  that  repose,  illustrious  immortals  !  Your  mantle  fell 
when  you  ascended  ;  and  thousands,  inflamed  with  your  spirit,  and 
impatient  to  tread  in  your  steps,  are  ready  to  "  swear  by  Him  that 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  livcth  forever  and  ever,"  they  will  pro- 
tect Freedom  in  her  last  asylum,  and  never  desert  that  cause  which 
you  sustained  by  your  labors,  and  cemented  with  your  blood.  And 
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thou,  sole  Ruler  among  the  children  of  men,  to  whom  the  shields  of 
the  earth  belong,  '  gird  on  thy  sword,  thou  Most  Mighty  !  go  forth 
with  our  hosts  in  the  day  of  battle !'  Impart,  in  addition  to  their 
hereditary  valor,  that  confidence  of  success  which  springs  from  thy 
presence  !  Pour  into  their  hearts  the  spirit  of  departed  heroes  !  In- 
spire them  with  thine  own;  and,  while  led  by  thine  hand,  and  fighting 
under  thy  banners,  open  thou  their  eyes  to  behold,  in  every  valley, 
and  on  every  plain,  what  the  prophet  beheld  by  the  same  illumina- 
tion,— '  chariots  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire!'  '  Then  shall  the  strong 
man  be  as  tow,  and  the  maker  of  it  as  a  spark,  and  they  shall  burn 
together,  and  none  shall  quench  them.'  " 

After  reading  this  affecting  and  sublime  appeal  to  the  best  feelings 
of  men,  who  is  there  that  will  not,  with  a  learned  friend  of  the 
author,  exclaim,  "  Oh  !  why  will  the  most  captivating,  energetic, 
and  profound  preacher,  and  religious  writer,  now  living,  rest  satis- 
fied with  giving  to  the  world  scarcely  any  but  fugitive  publications 
of  temporary  interest,  the  whole  of  which  it  is  already  difficult  to 
collect ;  when  all  who  know  him,  or  are  able  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  his  efforts,  are  anxiously  anticipating  the  period,  when  he  will 
favor  the  public  with  some  work  of  respectable  magnitude  and  per- 
manent interest,  which  shall  enlighten  and  instruct  its  successive 
readers,  for  ages  to  come."* 

Not  long  after  this,  the  exquisitely  toned  mind  of  Mr.  Hall  again 
sustained  so  violent  a  shock,  that  his  removal  from  Cambridge  was 
the  unavoidable  consequence  ;  and  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  of  Leicester,  by  whose  judicious  treat- 
ment a  renovation  of  intellect  was  once  more  effected.  On  leaving 
the  lunatic  asylum,  he  was  entreated  to  undertake  the  pastorship  of 
the  Baptist  church  at  Leicester  ;  and  he  accepted  the  invitation, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  that  society,  which  had  fallen  into  a  very 
low  state.  The  chapel  would  then  contain  about  three  hundred  at 
the  most;  the  members  were  poor,  few  in  number,  and  the  congrega- 
tion scanty.  In  a  short  space  of  time,  however,  the  building  was 
found  to  be  too  contracted  to  accommodate  the  crowds  that  attended, 
and  in  consequence,  three  successive  enlargements  took  place,  so 
that,  at  present,  it  is  capable  of  seating  eleven  hundred  persons,  and 
the  members  have  increased  in  proportion. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Hall's  settlement  at  Leicester,  he  formed  an  inti* 
macy  with  that  excellent  man,  Mr.  Robinson,  vicar  of  St.  Mary's. 
Similar  in  their  views  of  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  equally 
liberal  in  their  sentiments,  and  both  possessing  talents  of  a  superior 
order,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  acquaintance  should  have 
ripened  into  friendship. 

How  free  from  all  selfishness  and  jealousy  it  was,  appears  from 
one  anecdote.  Some  of  Mr.  Robinson's  hearers  left  the  church, 
and  joined  the  Baptists;  on  which  the  vicar  said  in  conversation  one 
day,  "  I  cannot  think,  brother  Hall,  how  it  is,  that  so  many  of  my 
sheep  should  have  wandered  into  your  fold." — "  Oh,"  replied  Mr. 
Hall,  "  they  only  wanted  washing." 

The  death  of  Mr.  Robinson  occurred  in  1813,  previous  to  which 
Mr.  Hall  published  two  admirable  sermons,  one  entitled  "  The  Ad- 

*  Dr.  Grcj^ory's  Letters  on  the  Christian  Religion,  Vol.  i.  Letter  the  Ninth. 
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vantage  of  Knowledge  to  the  Lower  Classes,  preached  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  Sunday  School ;"  and  the  other  an  ordination  sermon,  with 
the  title  of  "  The  Discouragements  and  Supports  of  the  Christian 
Mmistcr." 

In  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  last  mentioned  discourse,  a 
periodical  critic  says,  "  The  diction  displays  an  unlimited  command 
and  an  exquisite  choice  of  language  ;  a  vocabulary  formed  on  the 
basis  of  Addison's,  but  admitting  whatever  is  classical  in  the  richer 
literature  of  the  present  age,  and  omitting  everything  that  is  low  or 
pedantic.  The  copious  use  of  Scriptural  language,  so  eminently 
appropriate  to  theological  writings,  bestows  upon  the  style  of  this 
writer  an  awful  sanctity.  The  uncouthncss  and  vulgarity  of  some 
religious  authors,  who  are  driven  to  employ  the  very  words  and 
phrases  of  Scripture,  from  an  ignorance  of  other  words  and  phrases, 
and  an  incapacity  to  conceive  and  express  a  revealed  truth  in  any 
form  but  that  of  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible,  has  co-operated 
with  an  irreligious  spirit,  to  bring  this  important  resource  of  theolo- 
gical eloquence  into  great  disrepute.  The  skilfull  manner  in  which 
it  is  employed  by  Mr.  Hall,  may  restore  its  credit.  Quotations  and 
allusions,  when  borrowed  from  profane  literature,  are  much  admired. 
There  is  nothing,  we  think,  to  render  them  less  admirable  when 
borrowed  from  holy  writ.  If  properly  selected,  they  possess  the 
same  merit  of  appositeness  in  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  they  may  be 
at  least  equal  in  rhetorical  beauty  ;  and  the  character  of  holiness  and 
mvstery  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  at  once  fills  the  imagination  and 
warms  the  heart." 

The  settlement  of  Mr.  Hall  at  Leicester,  appears  to  have  wrought 
an  important  change  in  his  mind  and  conduct ;  at  least  so  we  may 
infer  from  the  following  memorandum  of  his  steady  friend,  Mr.  Ful- 
ler, in  the  spring  of  1807. 

"  Mr.  R.  Hall  is  with  us  to-day ;  he  made  the  annual  collection 
for  the  mission  at  Leicester,  and  has  consented  to  go  to  Nottingham 
on  the  same  business.  He  is  well,  and  seems  more  than  ever  ardent 
in  his  attachment  to  evangelical  religion." 

On  tiie  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  a  sermon  was  preached 
by  Mr.  Hall,  suited  to  the  awful  circumstances,  and  at  the  desire  of 
his  congregation,  he  sent  the  discourse  to  the  press. 

The  subject  was  one  well  adapted  to  the  great  powers  of  the  dis- 
tinguished author,  and  he  did  it  ample  justice,  in  elegance  and  pa- 
thos. About  this  time,  he  reprinted  his  tract  on  the  Freedom  of 
the  Press,  with  additions  and  corrections.  This  republication,  how- 
ever, involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  an  unknown  opponent,  who 
attacked  him  on  the  ground  of  his  politics,  in  the  Christian  Guar- 
dian. These  animadversions,  being  industriously  copied  into  the 
Leicester  Journal,  compelled  Mr.  Hall  to  vindicate  his  principles 
and  conduct.  This  defence  called  forth  a  reply,  and  a  rejoinder 
followed,  till  the  dispute  grew  warm,  and  the  antagonist  of  Mr.  Hall 
quitted  the  field  in  a  tone  of  self-gratulation,  at  having  gained  an 
imaginary  conquest. 

Not  long  after  this,  another  occasion  called  our  author  into  the 
field  of  controversy.  In  18'23,  a  Socinian  teacher,  at  Leicester, 
began  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  peculiarities  of  his  negative  creed, 
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in  the  course  of  which  he  dealt  out  such  invectives  against  the 
Orthodox  faith,  that  Mr.  Hall  was  induced,  for  the  sake  of  his  flock, 
to  engage  in  a  series  of  discourses,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. These  lectures  gave  such  satisfaction,  that  he  was  earnestly 
requested  to  publish  them  ;  but  for  some  reason,  never  explained,  he 
resisted  the  application. 

In  the  summer  of  1825,  Dr.  John  Ryland  died  ;  and  as  the  situa- 
tion which  he  filled  at  Bristol  could  not  easily  be  supplied,  the  uni- 
versal voice  of  the  society  called  upon  Mr.  Hall  to  accept  the  pas- 
toral charge,  and  the  presidency  of  the  academy.  Flattering  as  the 
invitation  was,  it  occasioned  many  painful  sensations ;  for  he  had 
now  been  nearly  twenty  years  at  Leicester,  and  seen  his  ministry 
blessed  in  an  uncommon  degree,  among  an  affectionate  people. 
The  distress  of  the  congregation,  in  the  apprehension  of  losing  a 
teacher  so  accomplished  by  talents,  and  endeared  by  his  virtues, 
cannot  be  described.  The  struggle  was  hard  on  all  sides ;  but  one 
consideration  prevailed  over  every  tie  of  affection,  and  that  was  the 
obligation  of  duty  to  the  entire  connexion.  Some  months,  how- 
ever, elapsed,  before  an  absolute  decision  took  place,  and  in  the 
month  of  March,  182G,  Mr.  Hall  departed  from  Leicester,  and 
fixed  his  residence  at  Bristol,  where  the  congregation,  which  had 
been  for  some  time  in  a  declining  state,  began  immediately  to  re- 
vive, and  has  continued  upon  the  increase  ever  since. 

Here  the  narrative  part  of  this  Memoir  terminates  ;  and  we  have 
only  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Hall  in  conversation  is  lively  and  instruc- 
tive, in  manners  dignified,  and  in  sentiment  generous.  Benevo- 
lence and  humility  are  the  prominent  features  in  his  character.  In 
Mr.  Hall,  real  courage  for  the  cause  of  truth  is  blended  with  unaf- 
fected simplicity  and  modesty  :  of  which  perhaps  we  need  give  no 
more  striking  instance,  than  his  declining  to  append  the  title  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  to  his  name,  though  bestowed  upon  him,  some 
years  since,  by  the  university  where  he  completed  his  academic 
education. 

As  a  preacher,  he  stands  high  among  his  contemporaries,  and  yet 
it  has  been  well  observed,  that  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in 
his  manner  of  delivery.  He  engages  the  attention  by  solemnity  of 
deportment,  rather  than  by  assumed  earnestness.  His  voice  is  feeble, 
but  distinct,  and  as  he  proceeds,  it  trembles  beneath  his  energies, 
and  conveys  the  idea,  that  the  spring  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  in 
his  mind,  is  exhaustless,  and  would  pour  forth  a  more  copious  stream, 
if  it  had  a  wider  channel  than  can  be  supplied  by  the  bodily  organs. 
The  plainest  and  least  labored  of  his  discourses  are  not  without 
delicate  gleams  of  imagery,  and  felicitous  turns  of  expression.  He 
expatiates  on  the  prophecies  with  a  kindred  spirit,  and  affords  awful 
glimpses  into  the  valley  of  vision.  He  often  seems  to  conduct  his 
hearers  to  the  top  of  the  "  Delectable  Mountains,"  where  they  can 
see  from  afar  the  glorious  gates  of  the  eternal  city. 

In  the  recorded  judgment  of  Dr.  Parr,  who  frequently  attended 
the  meeting  at  Leicester,  and  left  a  legacy  to  its  pastor,  "  Mr.  Hall 
has,  like  Bishop  Taylor,  the  eloquence  of  an  orator,  the  fancy  of  a 
poet,  the  acuteness  of  a  schoolman,  the  profoundness  of  a  philoso- 
pher, and  the  piety  of  a  saint." 
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THE    REFORMATION    IN    ITALY. 

(ConcluHed  from  p.  336.) 

pERSEcrriON.  if  be^un  in  time,  conducted  with  discretion,  and  continued  lunn- 
enough,  will  break  tlie  licart  of  a  stouter  nation  than  the  ItaUans  ;  and  if  the 
reign  of  .Mary  Iiad  been  ys  lastinjr  as  that  of  EHzaboth,  and  as  wary,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  fate  of  the  Reformation  in  Enorland  and  Italy  niight  have 
been  the  same.  Popish  historians  are  ritrht  enough,  when  they  attribute  the 
salvation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  south  of  the  Alps,  in  a  main  degree,  to 
the  citiiblishment  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  in  1.^43.  There  was,  at  least, 
wisdom  in  this  wickedness.  It  drove  out  of  the  country,  or  buried  in  its  dun- 
geons, cr  pursued  to  the  doath,  all  who  ventured  to  think  for  themselves  ;  and 
so  the  imity  of  the  church  was  restored — SoUtudinem  fiiciunf,  paccm  iippcl'anf. 
For  twenty  years  and  more  was  this  accursed  engine  in  the  utmost  activity,  and 
so  well  it  did  its  work,  that  all  traces  of  the  Reformation  at  length  disappeared  ; 
down  it  went,  with  a  shriek,  like  a  drowning  man,  and  the  vv'aters  close  over 
him.  and  not  a  sign  is  left  that  he  has  ever  been. 

It  was  not  the  practice  of  the  Inquisition  of  Italy  to  outrage  the  feelings  of 
the  people  by  a  public  dis])lay  of  its  terrors.  The  tribunal  was  not  popular  in 
that  country  ;  to  say  the  truth,  the  Italians  are  not  a  sanguinary  nation,  nor 
ever  have  been  so  in  Christian  times.  It  is  a  matter  of  just  surprise,  that  with 
such  goverimients  as  theirs,  blood  should  be  so  seldom  shed  ;  and  tjiat  society, 
constructed  as  it  is.  should  hold  together  at  all,  with  so  little  recourse  to  cap- 
ital punishment.  In  Spain,  it  was  otherwise  ;  there  the  hatred  of  a  Protestant 
succeeded  to  that  of  a  Moor,  and  the  burning  of  either  was  a  holiday  spectacle. 

'  Drowning  was  the  mode  of  death  to  which  they  doomed  the  Protestants  at 
Venice,  either  because  it  was  less  cruel  and  odious  than  committing  them  to 
the  flames,  or  because  it  accorded  with  the  custorr.s  of  the  place.  But  if  the 
(lutos  da  fe  of  the  queen  of  the  Adriatic  were  less  barbarous  than  those  of 
Spain,  the  solitude  and  silence  with  which  they  were  accompanied  were  calcu- 
lated to  e.xcite  the  deepest  horror.  At  the  dead  hour  of  midnight,  the  prisoner 
was  taken  from  his  cell,  and  j)ut  into  a  gondola,  or  a  Venetian  boat,  attended 
only,  beside  the  sailors,  by  a  single  priest,  to  act  as  confessor.  He  was  rowed 
out  into  the  sea.  beyond  the  two  castles,  where  another  boat  was  in  waiting ;  a 
plank  was  then  laid  across  the  two  gondolas,  upon  which  the  prisoner,  havinu' 
his  bod}-  chained,  and  a  heavy  stone  afii.ved  to  his  feet,  was  placed  ;  and,  on  a 
signal  given,  the  gondolas  retiring  from  one  another,  he  was  precipitated  into 
the  deep.' 

The  persecution  throughout  Italy  was.  of  course,  co-extensive  with  the  her- 
es}-;  but  the  blackest  page  in  the  annals  of  these  hard-hearted  times  will  be  found 
in  the  history  of  that  colony  of  ^V'aldenses  which,  we  have  already  said,  had 
emigrated  to  Calabria.  Here  had  the}'  been  dv.-elling  for  some  generations, 
prosperous,  and  in  peace.  By  the  sixteenth  century,  they  liad  increased  to  four 
thousand,  and  were  possessed  of  two  towns  on  the  coast,  Santo  Xisto  and  La 
Guardia.  Constant  intercourse  with  their  Catholic  neighbors,  and  a  lono- 
separation  from  their  kindred  in  the  Alps,  had  corrupted  their  primilive  sim- 
plicity, and  though  they  still  retained  a  form  of  worship  of  tlicir  own,  tiiev  did 
not  scruple  to  frequent  mass.  The  report  of  a  new  doctrine  abroad,  resembling 
that  of  their  forefathers,  had  reached  their  ears  ;  they  sought  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and.  convinced  that  they  had  been  wrong  in  their  conformity 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual,  they  applied  to  their  brethren  in  the  valleys  of 
Pragela.  and  to  the  ministers  of  Geneva,  for  teachers,  who  should  give  them  a 
better  knowledge  of  these  things.  Tlic  circumstance  was  not  long  a  secret  at 
Rome,  and  two  monks,  Valcrio  Malvicino  and  Alfonso  Urbino  (it  is  a  pitv  to 
defraud  them  of  their  fame,)  were  sent  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  They 
did  their  work,  like  genuine  sons  of  St.  Dominic.  In  ancient  times,  heathen 
inquisitors  required  suspected  Christians  to  cast  a  handful  of  incense  upon  an 
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altar,  and  in  default  of  this,  they  condemned  them  to  the  flames.  These  in- 
quisitors ot  the  holy  office  substituted  attendance  at  mass  as  their  test  of 
orthodoxy.  The  people  of  Santo  Xisto  refused  to  comply,  and  fled  to  the 
woods.  Those  of  La  Guardia,  deluded  into  a  belief  that  their  brethren  had 
already  submitted,  reluctantly  acquiesced,  only  to  reproach  themselves  with 
what  they  had  done,  when  the  truth  was  known.  Two  companies  of  foot 
soldiers  were  now  sent  in  quest  of  the  fuo-ltives  ;  but  these  latter  were  not  to  be 
intimidated  by  cries  of  Amazzi,  Amazzi !'  and,  taking  their  post  on  a  hill,  they 
came  to  a  parley  with  the  captain.  They  entreated  him  to  have  pity  on  their 
wives  and  children  :  they  said  that  they  and  their  fathers  had  for  ages  dwelt  in 
the  country,  and  had  given  just  cause  of  offence  to  no  man  ;  that  they  were 
ready  to  go  by  sea  or  land  wherever  their  superiors  might  direct ;  that  they 
would  not  take  with  them  more  than  was  needful  for  their  support  by  the  way, 
and  would  engage  never  to  return  ;  that  they  would  cheerfully  abandon  their 
houses  and  substance,  provided  they  could  retain  unmolested  their  principles 
and  faith.  To  this  address,  as  well  as  to  the  hope  expressed  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  might  not  be  driven  to  a  desperate  defence,  the  oflicer  turned  a  deaf 
ear.  His  men  were  ordered  to  advance,  and  most  of  them  fell  by  the  swords  of 
the  Vaudois.  The  monks  now  wrote  to  Naples  for  assistance,  which  was  sent, 
and  all  the  cruelties  which  could  be  exercised  by  the  combined  ingenuity  of 
pitiless  banditti,  (for  such  were  literally  the  troops  now  employed,)  and  yet 
more  pitiless  inquisitors,  were  put  in  force  against  this  devoted  race. 

In  the  language  of  a  Roman  Catholic  historian,  who  surely  would  not  exag- 
gerate, 

'  Some  had  their  throats  cut,  others  were  sawn  through  the  middle,  and 
others  thrown  from  the  top  of  a  high  cliff";  all  were  cruelly,  but  deservedly,  put 
to  death.  It  was  strange  to  hear  of  their  obstinacy  ;  for  while  the  father  saw 
the  son  put  to  death,  and  the  son  his  father,  they  not  only  gave  no  symptoms 
of  grief,  but  said,  joyfully,  that  they  would  be  angels  of  God  :  so  much  had  the 
devil,  to  whom  they  had  given  themselves  up  as  a  prey,  deceived  them.' 
Dr.  M'Crie  thus  winds  up  this  miserable  narrative  : — 

'  By  the  time  that  the  persecutors  were  glutted  with  blood,  it  ■was  not  difficult 
to  dispose  of  the  prisoners  who  remained.  The  men  were  sent  to  the  Spanish 
gallies  ;  the  women  and  children  were  sold  for  slaves  ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few,  who  renounced  their  faith,  the  whole  colony  was  exterminated. 
''  Many  a  time  have  they  afflicted  me  from  my  youth,"  may  the  race  of  the 
Waldenses  say,  "  Many  a  time  have  they  afflicted  me  from  my  youth ;  my 
blood,  the  violence  done  to  me  and  to  my  flesh,  be  upon"  Rome  I' 

The  Protestants  who  survived,  were,  for  the  most  part,  scattered  abroad. 
Those  who  lived  near  the  borders,  sought  an  asylum  in  Switzerland  and  France, 
and  some  travelled  even  as  far  as  Flanders  and  England.  They  introduced 
into  the  countries  which  received  them,  many  of  the  arts  peculiar  to  their  own : 
silk  manufactories,  mills,  and  dying-houses,  were  built  under  their  instructions, 
and,  like  thf?  fugitives  from  the  intolerance  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  shortly  afler, 
and  again  from  tliat  of  Louis  XIV.,  they  repaid  the  hospitality  shown  them  by 
opening,  wherever  they  came,  sources  of  wealth  hitherto  unknown.  Some- 
times, they  migrated  in  a  body,  as  did  those  of  Locarno,  but  with  the  mark  ot 
Cain  set  upon  them  by  the  church,  and  left  to  struggle  through  the  snows  and 
ice  of  the  Rha^tian  Alps  as  best  they  could,  it  being  one  of  their  misfortunes 
that  their  '  flight  was  in  the  winter.'  These  achieved  tiieir  liberties  like  men  ; 
but  all  had  not  their  hardihood.  A  band  of  Neapolitans  resolved  upon  the  same 
course  ;  but  when  they  came  to  those  noble  mountains,  where  they  were  to  take 
a  last  view  of  tiie  land  of  their  fathers,  '  the  greater  part,  struck  with  its 
beauties,  and  calling  to  mind  the  friends  and  comforts  wJiich  they  had  lefl 
behind,  abandoned  their  enterprise,  parted  with  their  companions,  returned  to 
Naples,'  and  lived  to  find  that  the  loss  of  self-esteem  is  a  far  greater  evil  than 
the  loss  of  country,  and  that  infirmity  of  purpose  in  a  good  cause  is  tiie  last  sin 
which  society  forgives.  Many,  again,  dwelling  in  the  interior  of  Italy,  where 
escape  in  a  body  was  hopeless,  stole  away  singly,  and  if  tempted  to  return,  as 
they  sometimes  were,  for  their  families,  or  the  wreck  of  their  fortunes,  fell  a 
prey  to  the  vigilance  of  the  Inquisition.  Nor  were  there  wanting  those,  who, 
dismayed  alike  at  the  prospect  of  banishment  or  death,  looked  l)ack  from  the 
plough  to  which  they  had  put  an  unsteady  hand,  and  made  their  peace  with 
Rome  by  timely  compliance.     Thus  ended  the  Reformation  in  Italy. 
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INSTALLATION    AT    CHARLTON. 

Though  it  has  not  been  our  practice  to  notice  Ordinations  and  Installations, 
for  special  reasons  we  have  concluded  to  publish  the  following,  from  the  Chris- 
tian Register,  for  June  28. 

"  INSTALLATION   AT    CHARLTON." 

"  On  Wednesday,  June  18,  Rev.  Edward  Turner  wa.s  installed  over  the  first 
Congrccrational  church  and  society  in  Charlton.  The  occasion  was  made  more 
solemn  and  intercstinir.  by  the  gathering  of  a  church,  which  was  public,  and 
took  place  in  the  morning,  previous  to  the  Installation  services.  Twenty  two 
persons  otfered  themselves  ;  twelve  of  whom  received  the  rite  of  baptism  from 
Dr.  Bancrufl  of  ^Vorcester.  The  Pastor  elect,  was  one  of  this  number  ;  who,  it 
is  well  known,  has  long  been  a  minister  among  the  Vniversalists,  by  whom 
baptism  is  generally  disused.  An  appropriate  Address  was  made  by  Dr.  Ban- 
croft, and  prayers  were  offered  by  him,  and  by  Mr.  Allen  of  Northborough. 
VVe  have  seldom,  if  ever,  witnessed  a  scene  more  impressive. 

"  The  Council  being  convened,  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  were  freely 
submitted  to  their  consideration,  and  were  found  regular  ;  the  testimnnials, 
also,  in  regard  to  the  private  and  professional  character  of  the  pastor  elect,  and 
the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  separate  himself  from  the  Universalists, 
and  become  a  Congregationalist,  were  entirely  satisfactory. 

"  The  Installation  services  were  conducted  as  follows  :  the  Introductory  Prayer 
by  Mr.  Noyes  of  Brookficld ;  reading  the  Scriptures  by  Mr.  Alden  of  Marl- 
borough ;  the  Sermon  by  Mr.  Walker  of  Charlestown  ;  the  Installation  Prayer 
by  Mr.  Huntoon  of  Canton  ;  the  Charge  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  Barre  ;  the  Right 
Hand  of  Fellowship  by  Mr.  May  of  Brooklyn,  Conn. ;  and  the  Concluding 
Prayer  by  Mr.  Osgood  of  Sterling." — '•  The  house  was  well  filled,  and  the 
audience  appeared  unusually  serious  and  attentive." 

We  presumed,  when  we  read  the  foregoing  article,  that  Mr.  Turner  had  not 
undergone  any  great  moral  transformation,  or  made  any  considerable  sacrifice 
of  former  opinions,  in  his  change  from  Universalism  to  be  a  Unitarian.  By  the 
fallowing  account,  our  presumption,  it  appears,  is  more  than  confirmed : 

'•  We  understand,"  say  the  Editors  of  the  '  Trumpet  and  Universalist  Maga- 
zine,' '•  that  he  (Mr.  Turner)  has  experienced  \o  change  in  his  religious 
views,  as  he  has  informed  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Repository  ;  and  that  he 
takes  charge  of  the  church  and  society  in  Charlton,  without  any  surrifcc  or 
renunciation  of  the  principles,  for  which,  during  thirty  years,  he  has  contended." 
Vol.  I.  No.  2.  New  Series. 

On  some  occasions.  Unitarians  have  manifested  strong  resentment,  at  being 
denominated  Universalists.  They  have  rejected  the  appellation,  as  a  reproach 
and  a  slander.  But  actions  will  always  speak  louder  than  words  ;  and  what, 
we  ask.  is  the  language  of  the  transaction  above  recorded  ?  An  Ecclesiastical 
Council,  composed  of  leading  and  distinguished  Unitarians,  baptize  a  man  in 
the  name  of  the  Trinity — admit  him  to  the  church — induct  him  into  the  minis- 
try— declare  themselves  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  testimonials  relating  to  his 
professional  character — give  him  the  right  hund  of  fellowship — and  thus  pro- 
claim distinctly  to  the  world,  that  he  is  a  good  minister,  who  will  teach  the 
way  of  God  truly  ;  when  it  is  known  and  admitted,  that  he  has  long  been  a 
teacher  of  Universal  Salvation  ;  and  when  he  declares,  that  "  he  has  expe- 
rienced no  change  in  his  religious  views,"  made  no  "  sacrifice  or  renunciation" 
of  former  principles,  but  is  now  as  much  a  Universalist  as  ever  !  I  The  members 
of  this  Council,  after  what  has  passed,  may  say  what  they  please  ;  and  some  of 
their  brethren,  high  in  office,  may  say  what  they  please  ;  the  religious  com- 
munity will  regard  them,  and  treat  them,  as  Unicersalists  ;  and  they  will  have 
no  reason  to  complain. 
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REMARKS  ON  '  LETTERS  OF  AN  ENGLISH  TRAVELLER.' 

The  following  extract  of  a  Letter  from  a  lawyer  in  Maine,  late  a  Unitarian, 
but  now  a  hopeful  believer  in  Jesus,  contains  remarks  on  the  "  Letters  of  an 
English  Traveller" — the  work  reviewed  in  our  three  previous  numbers. 

"  We  have  had  the  '  Letters  of  an  English  Traveller'  among  us ;  and  if 
their  ingenious,  but  deluded  author  had  himself  been  with  us,  he  would 
have  witnessed,  not  the  effervescence  of  weak  or  distempered  minds,  but  the 
uwr/iings  of  the  '  still  small  voice  cf  God,'  appealing  to  the  heart.  And  he 
would  have  seen  the  strugglings  and  opposition  of  this  heart,  and  its  gradual 
yieldings  to  the  Spirit  of  Almighty  power.  He  might  converse  with  individuals, 
as  rational  and  intelligent  as  himself,  who  would  tell  him  that  they  were  not 
suddenly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  sinful  character  and  alarming  situation, 
but  became  convinced,  by  comparing  their  hearts  and  lives  with  the  precepts 
of  the  law  and  Gospel  of  God,  that  they  had  always  lived  in  disobedience,  had 
never  acted  from  such  motives  as  God  requires,  and  consequently,  had  never 
done  anything  acceptable  in  His  sight.  They  felt,  that  they  were  justly  con- 
demned ;  that  they  had  no  claim  on  him  for  the  least  favor  ;  and  that,  if  ever 
they  were  saved,  it  must  be  wholly  of  His  rich  and  sovereign  grace.  Argu- 
ments to  prove  them  enemies  to  God  were  unnecessary.  They  found,  that 
they  had  a  '  carnal  mind,  which  was  enmity  against  him.'  They  believed,  that 
their  characters  were  about  to  take  a  decided  cast  for  eternity.  They  generally 
obtained  relief  by  experiencing  an  acquiescence  in  the  character  and  will  of 
God.  a  satisfaction  at  the  tliought  of  being  in  his  hands,  and  a  readiness  to 
yield  themselves  unreservedly  to  Christ,  in  view  of  his  loveliness  and  precious- 
ness.  Joy  has  not  been  in  many  instances,  rapturous  ;  but  a  calm  delight,  a 
peace  of  indescribable  sweetness  in  contemplating  divine  tilings,  has  been  felt 
for  a  length  of  time,  in  some  cases  ior  several  days,  before  the  subjects 
of  these  feelings  have  really  dared  to  indulge  the  idea,  that  tliey  had  been 
renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit." 


TESTIMONY    OF    A    UNITARIAN    EDITOR. 

In  our  last,  we  published  the  "  testimony  of  a  Unitarian  Minister."  Tlie 
foUowino-  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  Unitarian  editors  of  Boston  on  the 
same  general  subject. 

"  On  the  whole,  we  do  not  consider  the  Unitarian  sect  so  zealous,  or  so  sin- 
cere, in  promoting  the  faith  it  professes,  as  the  Orthodox.  There  are  men,  and 
we  revere  them,  who  feel  the  beauty  and  applicability  to  the  wants  of  man,  of 
the  Unitarian  construction  of  the  Scriptures.  They  toil  hard  and  do  much 
good  ;  but  look  at  the  mass, — they  are  not  so  constant  and  zealous  in  endeavor- 
ino-  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  in  administering  to  objects  of  Chris- 
tian charity,  and  in  giving  a  fervent  attendance  on  such  rites  of  our  religion, 
as  they  acknowledge  to  be  important.  Tlie  Orthodox  may  not. — we  think  they 
do  not  o-ive  wisely  or  believe  truly, — but  they  certainly  bestow  heartily,  and 
act  up  to  their  belief  in  a  great  proportion  of  cases.  They  are  liberal  in  their 
public  charity,  and  constant  in  private  beneficence  and  kindneas — more  so  than 
can  be  said  of  the  Unitarian  sect.  Tlie  fact  is,  that  a  great  number  of  the 
latter,  are  people  who  do  not  wish  to  obey  any  calls  of  religion,  who  are  sober, 
honest  people  in  the  main,  but  who  have  no  great  feeling,  and  perhaps  no  firm 
belief  in  any  creed  ;  they  join  that  kind  of  church  which  imposes  the  fewest 
restrictions,  and  makes  llie  fewest  demands — and  if  it  were  as  respectable, 
would  prefer  to  belong  to  no  church  at  all.  Tliese  are  frequently  good  men, 
and  liberal  to  objects  of  distress  ;  but  they  care  little  for  any  of  the  religious 
interests  of  the  coniniunity,  and  are  sure  to  avoid  exertion  and  contribution. 

"  If  this  view  of  the  Unitarian  community  be  correct,  and  wc  believe  it  to  be 
so,  it  is  plain,  that  in  our  section  of  the  country,  it  is  the  duty  of  publications 
devoted  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Unitarian  faith,  to  abandcjn  for  a  time,  a 
course  of  speculations  about  doctrines,  and  to  lay  before  the  public  the  exact 
situation  in  which  it  exists,  to  state  the  demands  of  religion  which  should  be 
answered,  and  to  warm  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  better  feelings  and  greater 
exertions." 


THE 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

WHY    do' YOU    NOT    EXCHANGE    WITH    UNITARIAN    MINISTERS  ? 

Those  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  the  progress  of  Unitarianisni 
in  this  country,  need  not  be  told  how  very  frequently  and  earnestly 
this  question  has  been  pressed  upon  Orthodox  Congregational 
clergymen.  Nor  will  any  one,  who  knows  how  important  are  the 
consequences  depending  upon  its  decision,  doubt,  but  it  ought  to 
receive  a  careful  examination.  Such  an  examination  we  propose 
to  give  it  in  this  place. 

We  shall  attempt  to  show,  that  an  Orthodox  minister  cannot, 
without  inconsistency,  and  unfaithfulness  to  Christ,  exchange  pulpit 
services  whh  Unitarians. 

And  to  come  directly  to  the  main  point,  on  which  the  whole 
subject  rests,  we  assert  that  such  exchanges  are  not  consistent  on 
the  part  of  the  Orthodox  minister,   bec^tse  he  relieves  that 

UNITARIANS  DENY  ONE  OR  MORE  OF  THE  ESSENTIAL  TRUTHS  OF 

THE  BIBLE  ;  and  by  such  exchange  he  would  give  a  public  and 
solemn  testimony,  that  between  his  sentiments  and  theirs  there  is 
no  essential  difference.  Such  a  testimony,  therefore,  he  cannot 
conscientiously  give.  He  dare  not  give  it,  lest  it  should  destroy 
the  souls  of  some  of  the  people  of  his  charge. 

On  comparing  the  Orthodox  and  Unitarian  systems  together, 
there  appears  to  him  to  be  a  radical  difference  between  them  ;  so 
that  if  the  one  is  the  Gospel,  the  other  cannot  be.  He  believes 
that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  written 
under  a  constant  and  infallible  inspiration  :  but  "  whether  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  be  a  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
religion,  is  one  of  those  questions  upon  which  Unitarians  are  divided 
in  opinion."  Yates' Vindication  of  Unitarianism,  p.  19.  He  be- 
lieves that  Christ  was  really  the  supreme  God,  as  well  as  truly  a 
man  :  but  "  that  Christ  was  not  the  supreme  God  is  the  faith  of  all 
Unitarians  without  exception."  Unitarian  Miscellany,  Sept.  1822, 
p.  203.  They  believe,  also,  in  his  infinite  inferiority  to  God,  and 
that  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Christ  "  could  not  be  proved  by 
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the  clearest  declarations  of  Scripture.  On  the  contrary,  its  occur- 
rence in  the  Scriptures  would  prove  them  to  be  false."  Yates' 
Vind.  p.  176.  He  believes  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  really  the  su- 
preme God,  yet  distinct  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  :  but 
Unitarians  maintain,  that  "  there  is  no  plausible  pretext  of  scrip- 
tural evidence  for  the  existence  of  any  being  distinct  from  God  the 
Father,  called  the  Holy  Spirit."  Christian  Disciple,  vol.  ii.  p.  365. 
New  Series.  He  believes  that  men  come  into  the  world  morally 
depraved  and  disinclined  to  holiness :  but  Unitarians  believe,  that 
man  "  is  by  nature  no  more  inclined  to  vice  than  virtue  ;  and  is 
equally  capable,  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  his  faculties,  and  with 
the  common  assistance  afforded  him,  of  either."  Ware's  Letters  to 
Trinitarians,  p.  21.  He  believes  that  no  man  of  any  age  or  nation 
can  enter  heaven  without  regeneration,  or  a  new  birth,  through  the 
special  influences  oftheSpirli:  but  Unitarians  deny  the  distinct 
personal  existence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  believe  that  when  men, 
at  the  present  day,  are  told  of  "  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  the 
call,  as  it  relates  to  them,  is  without  meaning."  Christ.  Discip. 
1822.  p.  420.  He  beheves  that  Christ  suffered  as  a  substitute  for 
sinners,  and  was  made  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  ihat  God  might  be 
just,  while  he  justified  the  believer  in  Jesus  :  but  Unitarians  "  do 
not  believe  that  Christ  has  once  offered  himself  up  a  sacrifice  to 
satisfy  divine  justice  and  reconcile  us  to  God  ;  because  this  is 
making  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty" — "  and  supposes  God 
has  introduced  a  principle  in  his  administrations  which  would  dis- 
grace any  government  on  earth."  Unit.  Miscel.  1821.  p.  19.  and 
Bancroft's  Sermons,  p.  224.  He  believes  that  Christians  are 
justified  solely  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith :  but 
Unitarians  believe,  that  "  to  build  the  hope  of  pardon  on  the 
independent  and  infinite  sufficiency  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  build  on 
an  unscriptural  and  false  foundation."  Christ.  Disciple,  vol.  i.  p. 
440.  N.  Series.  He  believes  that  the  future  misery  of  the  wicked 
will  last  as  long  as  the  happiness  of  the  righteous ;  that  is,  eter- 
nally :  but  "  the  proper  eternity  of  hell  torments  is  a  doctrine  which 
most  Unitarians  of  the  present  day  concur  in  rejecting."  Christ. 
Disc.  vol.  iii.  p.  451.  N.  Series. 

Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  difference,  in  the  more  important 
doctrines,  between  the  Orthodox,  as  a  body,  and  the  Unitarians,  as 
a  body.  And  will  any  reasonable  man  doubt  whether  this  differ- 
ence extends  to  fundamentals  ?  The  truth  is,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  embracins;  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical  or  Orthodox 
system  of  faith,  sincerely  and  understandingly,  without  admittmg  a 
belief  in  them  to  be  essential  to  salvation — essential,  we  mean,  to 
those  who  have  the  capacity  and  the  means  of  becoming  acqr.ainted 
with  them.  Such  is  the  nature  of  these  doctrines,  that  to  regard 
them  otherwise  than  indispensable,  amounts  to  a  virtual  rejection 
of  the  system. 
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That  all  men  are  naturally  children  of  wrath,  because  naturally 
depraved,  is  a  doctrine  lying  at  the  foundation  of  this  system. 
Now  supj)ose  a  man,  who  assents  to  this  view  of  human  depravity 
— as  all  the  Orthodox  do — to  admit  that  one  person  can  be  saved 
who  understandingly  rejects  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  :  certainly 
he  must  admit  that  every  other  man,  who  rejects  this  truth,  may  be 
saved.  Or  suppose  he  admit  that  an  individual  can  be  saved  who 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  atonement :  then  must  he  also  acknowledge 
that  a  belief  in  this  truth  is  not  indispensable  to  any  other  man's 
salvation.  For  the  reason  why  regeneiation  and  the  atonement 
are  necessary  for  one  man — viz.  his  depravity — -shows  them  to  be 
necessary  for  every  other  man.  .  The  same  reasoning  will  apply 
equally  to  other  leading  doctrines  of  Orthodoxy.  Hence  we  see, 
that  the  idea,  that  a  belief  of  these  is  essential  to  salvation,  is  so 
interwoven  with  the  doctrines  themselves,  that  they  stand  or  fall 
together.  If,  therefore,  an  Orthodox  man  gives  up  the  position 
that  some  doctrines  in  his  system  are  essential,  he  virtually  aban- 
dons the  system  itself.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  tlie  Unitarian 
regards  such  a  man  with  so  much  complacency. 

But  suppose  it  be  admitted  that  the  difference  between  Unita- 
rianism  and  Orthodoxy  is  essential ;  on  what  principle  is  it  therefore 
necessary  for  the  Orthodox  to  refuse  ministerial  exchanges  with 
Unitarians?  How  is  it  that  such  exchanges  are  a  public  and 
solemn  testimony  that  no  essential  difference  exists  between  the 
two  systems  ? 

These  are  very  natural  and  important  inquiries,  which  demand 
a  clear  and  satisfactory  reply.  And  an  answer  to  them  involves 
the  principles  of  Christian  communion,  or  fellowship.  For  an 
exchange  of  pulpit  services  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  hght, 
than  as  a  deliberate  and  public  act  of  fellowship.  The  ministry  is 
the  highest  office  in  the  Christian  church,  and  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  important  services  of  that  minis- 
try. And  when  one  man  invites  another  to  take  his  place,  and 
preach  to  his  people,  he  invites  him  to  perform  some  of  the  most 
sacred  acts  of  religion,  as  an  ambassador  for  Christ,  who  has  a 
commission  from  his  Master  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  gives, 
therefore,  by  this  act,  a  public  testimony,  of  the  most  decided 
character,  in  the  house  of  God,  anri  on  the  holy  Sabbath,  that  he 
regards  the  man,  thus  introduce:!  iiito  his  pulpit,  as  a  Christian 
brother,  possessed  of  a  Christian  character,  and  duly  authorized  to 
administer  Christian  ordinances.  Were  he  publicly  to  invite  this 
minister,  with  whom  he  exchanges,  to  a  seat  at  the  Lord's  table, 
(an  act  universally  regarded  as  an  indication  of  fellowship)  in  what 
respect  could  it  be  considered  as  a  more  decisive  expression  of 
fellowship  ?  But  Unitarians,  it  is  believed,  universally  regard 
ministerial  exchanges  as  an  expression  of  fellowship  ;  and  they 
would  not  press  the  subject  witli  so  much  earnestness,  did  they 
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view  them  in  any  other  light.     It  seems  unnecessary,  therefore,  to 
dwell  on  this  point. 

The  question,  then,  comes  to  this :  Can  a  minister  admit  to  his 
fellowship,  as  a  Christian  brother,  a  man  who  denies  one  or  more 
of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  ?  By  attending  to  the 
nature  of  Christian  fellowship,  the  answer  to  this  inquiry  will 
become  easy. 

To  extend  Christian  fellowship  to  any  one  implies  that  we  treat 
him  in  all  respects  as  a  brother  in  Christ ;  as  one  who  is  justly 
entitled  to  a  public  participation  in  all  the  privileges  and  ordinances 
of  Christianity.  If  he  does  not  belong  to  that  particular  branch  of 
the  church  with  which  we  are  connected,  he  may  be  refused  any 
peculiar  and  local  advantages,  which  that  church  has  thought  it 
expedient  to  connect  Avith  membership,  and  yet  not  be  denied 
Christian  fellowship.  For  he  might  still  be  invited  to  a  seat  at 
the  Lord's  table,  and  acknowledged  as  a  Christian  brother  in  other 
public  religious  acts.  And  so  a  particular  church  might  require, 
as  an  indispensable  condition  of  membership  in  her  body,  an  assent 
to  certain  minor  peculiarities  in  faith  or  practice,  to  which  very 
many,  whom  she  would  acknowledge  to  be  Christian  brethren, 
could  not  subscribe ;  and  yet,  if  she  publicly  acknowledged  them 
as  brethren,  and  invited  them  to  the  communion  board,  she  would 
be  regarded  as  extending  to  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  inquire  in  this  place,  what  particular 
churches  have  a  right  to  require,  as  a  condition  of  membership  ; 
but  what  qualifications  ought  the  members  of  those  churches  to 
demand  in  an  individual,  as  indispensable  to  his  occasional  admis- 
sion to  their  communion  board  ;  and  as  entitling  him  to  every  other 
expression  which  can  be  given,  of  that  Christian  fellowship,  which 
should  be  exercised  towards  one  another,  by  Cbrisdans  of  every 
name  throughout  the  world.  The  Bible,  it  seems  to  us,  requires, 
as  an  indispensable  condidon  of  this  fellowship,  a  professed  belief 
of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  correspondent  pi-ac- 
tice.  In  other  words,  we  are  not  "  to  prescribe  as  an  indispensable 
condition  of  communion,  what  the  New  Testament  has  not  enjoined 
as  a  condition  of  salvation." 

An  essential  doctrine  is  one,  whose  rejection  would  subvert  the 
Gospel ;  and,  therefore,  abelief  of  all  such  doctrines  is  indispensable 
to  salvadon.  We  speak  here  of  those  only,  who  possess  the  Bible 
in  a  language  with  which  they  are  familiar,  and  have  come  to  years 
of  understanding,  and  are  not  prevented  from  apprehending  the 
meaning  of  the  Bible  through  a  deficiency  of  intellect :  for  we  do 
not  wish  in  this  place  to  discuss  the  case  of  the  headien,  or  of 
idiots,  or  of  any  others  in  Christian  lands  unavoidably  ignorant  of 
divine  truth.  Nor  would  we  say  how  great,  in  peculiar  cases,  may 
be  die  errors  of  the  head,  while  the  heart  is  essentially  right.  But 
to  those  who  can  read  and  understand  the  Bible,  we  say,  that  the 
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belief  of  certain  doctrines  is  made  an  indispensable  condition  of 
tlieir  salvation.  For  example  :  he  that  bclicvcth  on  the  Son,  hath 
everlasting  life ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  shall  not  see 
life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him. 

]N on-essential  doctrines  are  those  whose  rejection  does  not 
aiviount  to  a  rejection  of  the  Gosjjel ;  and,  therefore,  men  may 
dill'er  abont  them,  and  yet  not  forfeit  their  claim  to  the  Christian 
character.  We  may  not  agree  with  a  man  in  these  minor  points 
of  doctrine,  and  yet  see  evidence  in  the  leading  articles  of  his  faith, 
and  the  tenor  of  his  life,  that  he  is  really  born  of  God.  To  refuse 
fellowship  to  such  an  one,  on  account  of  any  difference  of  opinion 
which  we  regard  as  not  essential,  is  to  exclude  one,  whom  we  ac- 
knowledge the  Saviour  has  accepted,  and  with  whom  we  hope  to 
spend  eternity  in  heaven.  It  is  to  act,  as  if  fellowship  on  earth 
were  more  sacred  than  fellowship  in  heaven.  In  the  days  ol  the 
apostles,  though  the  members  of  the  church  sometimes  differed 
about  points  not  essential,  they  did  not  therefore  refuse  to  one 
another  the  fellowship  of  brethren.  And  although  Paul  u'-ged 
believers  to  turn  away  from  such  as  had  a  form  of  godliness,  but 
denied  its  power,  he  severely  reproved  those  who  made  divisions 
in  the  church,  on  account  of  non-essentials.  Distinct  churches, 
refusing  fellow"ship,  although  acknowledging  each  other  to  be  real 
believers,  was  a  spectacle  reserved  for  later  times.  The  Saviour 
prayed  that  the  church  might  be  one ;  and  the  idea  of  its  unity 
runs  through  the  apostolic  epistles.  It  is  there  called  the  house- 
hold of  faith — not  several  households,  nor  a  divided  house  ;  also 
the  body  of  Christ,  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  therefore  no 
more  to  be  separated  than  the  members  of  the  human  body.  AH 
this,  however,  does  not  preclude  the  idea,  that  those  agreeing  in 
minor  ijeculiarities  might  unite  together  in  separate  branches ;  but 
it  forbids  them,  however  distinguished  from  one  another  by  modes 
and  forms,  to  refuse  fellowship  to  any,  who  agree  with  them  in  all 
tliey  deem  essential  to  salvation. 

To  this  view  of  Christian  fellowship,  we  doubt  not,  Unitarians 
will  assent.  Indeed,  most  of  them  will  probably  contend,  that  we 
ought  to  carry  the  principle  so  far,  as  never  to  refuse  fellowship  to 
a  professing  Christian,  merely  on  account  of  his  opinions,  however 
widely  he  may  differ  from  us  in  his  views  of  doctrine.  In  other 
words,  they  believe  that  no  doctrines,  about  which  professing 
Christians  differ,  are  absolutely  essential  to  salvation ;  much  less  to 
communion.  To  show  that  some  of  these  doctrines  are  essential, 
in  both  these  respects,  becomes  therefore  necessary. 

A  man  may  deny  every  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  that  is,  he  may 
give  it  such  a  construction  as  amounts  to  its  rejection,  and  yet 
profess  to  be  a  Christian.  If,  then,  no  difference  of  opinion,  that 
may  exist  between  those  who  profess  to  believe  the  Bible,  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  essential,  it  follows,  that  no  doctrine  of  revcla- 
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tion  is  essential;  and  a  man  may  reject  every  truth  it  contains,  and 
yet  be  saved.  How  directly  contradictory  is  such  a  sentiment  to 
the  Bible,  which  says.  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned ! 

In  all  their  preaching  and  conduct,  Chiist  and  his  apostles  most 
evidently  proceeded  on  the  principle,  that  the  Gospel  contained 
certain  truths  that  must  be  believed,  in  order,  not  only  to  salvation, 
but  to  admission  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  When  Christ 
said.  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned;  the  context  shows  us,  that  he  meant 
a  belief  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  When  Philip  was  requested 
by  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  to  baptize  him,  he  consented  to  perform 
the  service  on  this  condition :  If  thou  believest  with  all  thy  hart. 
From  the  answer  of  the  eunuch,  Tbelieve  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God,  it  appears,  that  the  character  and  offices  of  Christ 
were  tJie  fundamental  truths  which  he  must  profess  to  believe,  be- 
fore Philip  would  admit  him  to  Christian  fellowship.  Said  Paul 
to  the  Galatians,  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon  removed  from  him 
that  called  you  into  the  grace  of  Christ,  unto  another  gospel : 
ivhich  is  not  another ;  but  there  be  some  that  trouble  you,  and 
loould  pervert  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  But  though  ive,  or  an  angel 
from,  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you,  than  that  ivhich  ive 
have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed.  As  ive  said  before, 
so  say  1 7101V  again,  if  any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you 
than  that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  accursed.  Let  the  reader 
ponder  well  this  passage ;  for  it  clearly  establishes  several  impor- 
tant points,  in  relation  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  In  the 
first  place,  it  shows  us,  that  there  is  a  definite  collection  of  truths, 
■or  doctrines,  which  constitute  the  Gospel ;  and  that  there  may  be 
also  a  false  gospel;  a  system  called  the  gospel,  which  lacks  some- 
thing essential'  to  it.  It  shows  us,  secondly,  that  men  are  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  false  gospel,  and  to  determine 
what  system  of  truth  the  Bible  teaches  :  for  had  the  Galatians 
been  incapable  of  understanding  the  Gospel,  why  should  the 
apostle  marvel  that  they  had  removed  from  it  ?  If  the  difference 
between  the  true  and  the  false  gospel  had  not  been  strongly  marked, 
it  would  not,  surely,  have  been  strange,  that  artful  men  had  led 
them  to  adopt  the  erroneous  system.  In  the  third  place,  this  pas^ 
sage  shows  us,  that  men  are  bound  to  determine  what  constitutes 
the  Gospel,  on  peril  of  their  salvation.  For  Paul  pronounced 
those  accursed,  that  is,  devoted  to  destruction,  who  should  preach 
another  gospel;  and  error  is  no  more  dangerous  to  the  preacher, 
than  to  his  hearers ;  except  that  he  may  resist  greater  light,  and 
act  under  a  weightier  responsibility.  W^ere  it  necessary  to  fortify 
still  farther  the  poshion,  that  men  put  their  souls  in  jeopardy,  who 
do  not  determine  what  constitutes  the  Gospel,  we  might  quote  the 
words  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  :  But  if  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is 
hid  to  them  that  are  lost :  in  whom  the  god  of  this  world  haih 
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blinded  the  7ninds  of  them  which  hclicvc  not,  lest  the  light  of 
the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  should 
shine  unto  them.  If,  therefore,  men  do  not  determine  what  truths 
constitute  the  Gospel,  it  is  not  because  these  truths  are  indis- 
tinctly revealed,  but  because  their  minds  are  blinded  by  the  god 
of  this  world  ;  and  until  they  do  decide  what  these  truths  are,  and 
believe  them,  they  are  in  a  lost  state.  Finally,  the  passage  above 
quoted  from  Galatians,  shows,  that  we  ought  not  to  receive  those 
to  Christian  fellowship  who  deny  any  of  those  doctrines  we  deem 
essential  to  the  Gospel :  for  such  are  pronounced  accursed  ;  and 
how  absurd  to  regard  those  as  Christian  brethren,  whom  God  has 
devoted  to  destruction. 

With  these  passages  agree  the  other  sacred  writers.  Says  Peter, 
But  there  were  fahe  prophets  also  among  the  people,  even  as  there 
shall  be  false  teachers  among  you,  who  privily  shall  bring  in  dam- 
nable heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord  that  bonght  them,  and  bring 
upon  themselves  swift  destruction.  Says  John,  Beloved,  believe 
not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  of  God :  be- 
cause many  false  prophets  have  gone  out  into  the  world.  If  there 
come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not 
into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed :  for  he  that  biddeth 
him  God  speed,  is  partaher  of  his  evil  deeds. 

If  these  passages,  to  quote  no  more,  do  not  prove  that  Christ 
and  the  apostles  regarded  certain  truths  as  essential  to  the  Gospel, 
the  professed  belief  of  which  was  indispensable  both  to  salvation 
and  fellowship,  then  are  they  unintelligible,  if  not  ridiculous. 

But  who  shall  determine  what  these  essential  doctrines  are;  and 
how  can  the  unlearned  man  know,  amid  so  many  clashing  opinions 
among  men  of  equal  talents,  which  side  is  right,  and  which  side 
is  wrong  ?  Every  man,  we  reply,  must  determine  for  himself, 
what  are  the  essential  truths  of  the  Bible  ;  and  we  have  just  shown 
that  the  Scriptures  require  him  to  decide  this  point.  Nobody  can 
settle  it  for  him  ;  and  he  is  accountable  to  God  for  his  conclusions. 
Nor  let  any  one  suppose,  that  it  requires,  either  great  talents,  or 
great  learning,  to  ascertain  the  terms  of  salvation  :  for,  as  far  as 
essentials  are  concerned,  the  Bible  is  a  remarkably  plain  book. 
But  it  does  require  an  honest,  a  humble,  and  a  holy  heart.  The 
natural  mcui  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  for 
they  are  foolishness  xnxto  him;  neither  can  he  knoiv  them,  because 
They  are  spiritually  discerned.  A  heart,  sincere,  humble  and 
holy,  will  earnestly  and  perseveringly  pray  for  divine  assistance, 
when  reading  the  Bible  ;  and  every  man  of  common  sense,  with 
such  a  heart,  and  adopting  such  a  course,  will,  without  difficulty, 
determine  all  in  the  Gospel  that  is  essential  to  salvation.  But, 
destitute  of  such  a  heart,  and  leaning  to  his  own  understanding, 
many  a  learned  scholar  has  stumbled  at  the  plainest  declarations 
of  the  word  of  God.     The  one  receives,  with  childlike  confi- 
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dence,  every  truth  he  finds  in  the  Bible ;  the  other  admits  nothing 
which  does  not  agree  with  his  preconceived  opinions,  nothing  which 
will  show  him  to  be  radically  wrong. 

The  man  of  sincerity,  and  prayer,  in  his  examination  of  Scrip- 
ture, will,  in  the  first  place,  set  down,  without  hesitation,  as  essen- 
tial doctrines,  all  those  lohich  the  sacred  loriters  expressly  declare 
essential;  for  example,  the  existence  of  God,  the  necessity  of 
holiness,  repentance,  and  justification  by  faith.  He  will  also  per- 
ceive, that  some  doctrines  are  so  connected  with  those  which  are 
declared  to  be  essential,  that,  if  the  one  be  essential,  the  other 
must  be  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  immortahty  of  the  soul,  which 
cannot  be  disbelieved,  without  rejecting  everything  else  of  impor- 
tance in  the  Bible.  Following,  then,  these  two  rules,  first,  to 
regard  all  essential  which  is  declared  to  be  so  in  the  Bible,  and, 
secondly,  all  which  is  implied  to  be  essential,  this  man  will  not 
be  long  in  determining  what  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  Gospel. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  with  much  apparent  deference  to  the 
Bible,  that  as  all  creeds,  or  articles  of  faith,  not  in  the  words  of 
Scripture,  are  framed  by  fallible  men,  and  the  Scriptures  are  in- 
fallible, we  ought  to  require  nothing  of  a  man,  as  a  condition  of 
fellowship,  but  the  general  expression  of  his  behef  in  the  Bible, 
as  containing  a  revelation  from  God,  and  a  sufficient  rule  of  faith 
and  practice.  But  the  English  version  of  the  Bible  was  made  by 
fallible  men,  and  is,  therefore,  a  fallible  explanation  of  the  original ; 
and  hence,  the  same  objections  lie  against  acknowledging  a  belief 
in  the  English  translation,  as  against  any  other  creed  ;  for  a  creed 
is  nothing  but  a  summary  of  the  Bible.  Yet  the  English  and 
other  translations  must  be  used,  since  the  great  majority  of  men 
cannot  read  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  in  which  the  Scriptures 
were  first  written,  and,  therefore,  they  cannot  tell  whether  they 
believe  in  the  originals  or  not.  There  is,  however,  another  more 
serious  objection  to  such  a  test  of  fellowship.  There  is  probably  no 
doctrine  of  revelation  which  some  have  not  denied,  who  have  pro- 
fessed themselves  believers  in  the  Bible.  But  all  these,  according 
to'this  test,  must  be  admitted  to  Christian  fellowship,  and  treated 
as  Christian  brethren.  It  might,  indeed,  be  thought  a  bright  ex- 
hibition of  liberality,  to  see  such  a  motley  collection  of  men  around 
the  communion  board ;  but  it  would  resemble  anything  else,  more 
than  a  church  of  Christ.*  It  would  at  once  annihilate  all  distinc- 
tion between  the  church  and  the  w-orld  ;  nay  more,  all  distinction 
between  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  religion  of  nature. 

Others  maintain  that  we  ought  to  require  nothing  more  of  a 
man,  as  a  condition  of  fellow-ship,  than  a  professed  belief  in  Jesus 

*  A  curious  illustration  of  the  consequences  of  adopting-  so  lax  a  test  of  fellowship,  is  ■ 
now   exhibitinf^  among  the  Unitarians  of  England.     An  animated  discussion  has  taken 
place  among  ti\cm,  upon  the  question,  whether  avowed  unbeHevers  or  deists,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  church.  .■  .    .  ■* 
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Christ,  as  llie  Messiah ;  since  this,  in  their  opinion,  was  all  that 
was  required  hy  the  apostles.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  from  the 
history,  that  in  some  cases,  this  was  all  the  test  they  employed  to 
ascertain  the  piety  of  those  they  admitted  to  baptism.  But  it 
should  be  considered,  that  the  sole  object  of  requiring  a  belief  in 
any  article  of  revealed  truth,  is  to  determine  whether  a  man  pos- 
sess a  genuine  religious  character.  And  it  demanded  so  much 
courage  and  sincerity  to  acknowledge  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  that  an  assent  to  this  single  article,  fur- 
nished stronger  proof  of  piety,  than  can  now  be  attained  by  an 
assent  to  every  doctrine  of  the  Bible. 

At  this  day,  many  who  are  openly  immoral  may  be  found,  who, 
with  apparent  sincerity,  will  acknowledge  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah; 
yet,  according  to  this  test,  we  are  bound  to  admit  such  to  our 
fellowship  as  Christian  brethren  :  for  the  sacred  historian  does  not 
tell  us  that  a  moral  life  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  admission  to 
the  church  among  the  apostles;  and  we  must  follow  their  example, 
as  it  is  on  record.  Do  you  say  that  the  apostles  directed  the 
churches  to  excommunicate  immoral  members  ;  and,  therefore, 
a  moral  life  must  have  been  required  as  a  condition  of  fellowship  ? 
So  we  say  the  sacred  writers  represent  other  doctrines  to  be  essen- 
tial, besides  that  of  the  iMessiahship  of  Jesus  ;  and,  therefore,  we 
ought  to  ascertain  whether  a  man  believes  or  rejects  these,  before 
we  receive  him  to  our  fellowship,  although,  in  the  particular  cases 
referred  to,  the  apostles  did  not  perhaps  require  anything  more  than 
an  assent  to  the  general  truths  above  named.  And  yet,  they  prob- 
ably made  such  an  explanation  of  this  doctrine,  as  they  have  in  their 
epistles ;  and  their  converts  avowed  their  belief  in  it  as  thus  ex- 
plained. But  if  you  have  a  right  to  add  to  a  belief  in  this  doc- 
trine, the  requisition  of  a  moral  life,  as  a  condition  of  fellowship, 
because  you  think  you  find  this  condition  in  other  parts  of  the 
Bible,  then  have  we  the  same  right  to  require  a  belief  in  any 
other  doctrine,  besides  the  Messiahship  of  Christ,  if  we  think  we 
find  others  tlmt  are  essential  in  any  part  of  the  Bible.  If  you 
depart  from  the  example  of  the  apostles,  as  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, by  adding  the  smallest  condition  to  this  single  article,  every 
other  man  has  a  right  to  add  what  he  deems  important ;  and  if 
you  do  not  add  anything  to  it,  then  must  you  admit  to  Christian 
fellowship  the  most  immoral  wretch  who  acknowledges  Jesus  to 
be  the  Messiah.  If  you  refuse  admission  to  such  an  one,  on 
account  of  his  immorality,  he  will  have  as  real  ground  for  repre- 
senting you  as  intolerant  and  exclusive,  and  as  saying,  Stand  by 
thyself,  I  am  holier  than  thou,  as  that  man  has,  who  is  required  to 
subscribe  to  the  thirty  nine  articles  of  the  English  Episcopal 
church,  as  a  condition  of  membership. 

Another  opinion  not  unfrequently  advanced   on  this  subject,  is, 
that  a  correct  and  exemplary  life  is  the  only  condition  of  Christian 
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fellowship  that  ought  to  be  demanded :  for  Christ  has  told  us,  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them;  and  we  ought  to  conclude  a 
man's  faith  to  be  right,  if  his  conduct  be  so ;  since  a  corrupt  tree 
cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit.  Great  and  good  men  do  not  agree 
about  what  are  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  but  concern- 
ing a  man's  conduct,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion. 

Is  this  true  ?  Is  it  not  as  difficult  to  determine  between  essentials 
and  non-essentials  in  conduct,  as  in  doctrine  ?  Who  will  undertake 
to  say  what  precise  degree  of  outward  morality  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  prove  a  man  to  be  really  pious  ;  or  how  much  bad 
conduct  is  consistent  with  a  state  of  grace  and  salvation  ?  To  draw 
such  a  hne  is  just  as  difficult  as  to  draw  the  line  between  essential 
and  non-essential  doctrines ;  and  men  would  differ  as  much  about 
the  former  as  the  latter.  To  make  a  man's  practice,  then,  ihe  sole 
test  of  his  piety,  does  not  at  all  relieve  this  peculiar  difficulty  of  the 
subject,  and  we  are  more  liable  to  mistake  his  true  character,  if  we 
judge  of  it  alone  by  his  practice,  than  if  we  judge  of  it  by  his  faith 
and  practice ;  since  he  can  more  easily  deceive  us  in  regard  to 
one,  than  in  regard  to  both.  In  the  first  case,  we  have  but  one 
criterion  of  his  piety ;  in  the  other,  we  have  two. 

We  return,  then,  with  increased  convictions  of  its  truth,  to  the 
position,  that  a  professed  belief  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  and  a  correspondent  practice,  are  the  indispensable  condi- 
tions of  Christian  fellowship.  And  hence  the  conclusion  forces 
itself  upon  us,  that  the  Orthodox  minister,  who  believes  that  Uni- 
tarians deny  one  or  more  of  these  essential  doctrines,  cannot,^ 
without  inconsistency  and  unfaithfulness  to  Christ,  exchange  pulpit 
services  with  them  ;  since  such  exchanges  must  be  regarded  as  a 
most  decided  expression  of  fellowship.  And  if,  with  a  view  to 
justify  himself,  he  pretend  that  there  is  not  an  essential  difference 
between  the  two  systems,  this  is  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the 
Orthodox  faith. 

Several  objections,  however,  are  urged  against  the  exclusion  of 
Unitarians  from  Orthodox  pidpits.  To  these  objections  we  will 
now  direct  our  attention  :  premising,  however,  that  when  any 
particular  rule  of  duty  is  clearly  shown  to  be  contained  in  the 
Bible,  no  considerations  whatever,  derived  from  any  other  source, 
can  release  us  from  the  obligation  of  acting  according  to  that  rule. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  many  Unitarians  whose  belief  is  by  no 
means  so  lax  as  has  been  represented ;  that  some  even  profess  to 
believe  in  the  atonement,  and  in  regeneration ;  and  while  they  are 
silent  in  regard  to  the  divine  character  of  Christ,  do  nevertheless 
acknowledge  him  to  be  an  all-sufficient  Saviour  ;  and  that  others 
are  silent  in  regard  to  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Orthodox,  expressing 
neither  a  belief  nor  disbelief  of  them.  And  shall  the  Orthodox 
minister  indiscriminately  refuse  fellowship  to  all  such,  simply  because 
they  are  not  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ? 
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If  the  Orthodox  minister  is  satisfied  that  any  man,  of  whatever 
name,  beheves  in  all  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  the 
principles  we  have  endeavored  to  establish  do  not  forbid  him,  but 
require  him,  to  admit  such  an  one  to  his  fellowship,  if  his  life  cor- 
respond to  his  belief.  But  in  respect  to  the  cases  above  men- 
tioned, there  are  several  considerations  which  demand  attention. 

Does  a  Unitarian  believe  in  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  heart  .'* 
But  he  does  not  believe  in  the  entire  native  depravity  of  the  heart, 
nor  in  the  existence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  personal  agent. 
According  to  his  views,  dierefore,  men  do  not  need  regeneration, 
nor  is  there  any  appropriate  agent  to  perform  the  work.  When, 
therefore,  he  talks  of  regeneration,  he  means  something  entirely 
different  from  the  Orthodox. 

In  regard  to  the  atonement,  most  of  the  Orthodox  believe  that 
this  doctrine,  and  the  deity  of  Christ,  stand  or  fall  together  ;  since 
they  cannot  conceive  how  a  created  being  can  do  anything  more 
for  God  than  his  obligations  impose  on  him,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
become  an  available  substitute  for  other  beings.  But  where  is  the 
Unitarian  who  regards  the  atonement  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  ? 
And  when  this  idea  is  abstracted  from  the  doctrine,  what  is  there 
of  life  and  saving  efficacy  left  ?  Besides,  wdiat  Unitarian  believes 
the  atonement  to  be  an  essendal  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  ?  What 
minister  among  them  does  not  admit  to  his  pulpit  men  who  publicly 
denv  the  doctrine  ?  And  we  have  shown  that  when  we  regard  the 
belief  of  the  doctrine  as  not  indispensable  to  salvation,  we  do  in 
fact  abandon  it.  For  what  does  that  atonement  amount  to,  which 
is  necessary  for  one,  and  not  for  another ;  which  may  be  safely 
believed,  and  safely  rejected  ?  Surely  this  is  something  very 
different  from  the  doctrine  as  maintained  by  the  Orthodox. 

But  you  say  that  some  ministers  express  no  decided  opinion 
concerning  the  Orthodox  doctrines,  unless  it  be  election  and 
reprobation  ;  their  preaching  being  wholly  of  a  practical  character. 
What !  a  minister  preach  sabbath  after  sabbath,  and  year  after 
year,  and  yet  express  no  opinion  concerning  the  essential  doctrines 
of  the  Bible  !  Then  he  does  not  believe  them.  His  preaching 
has  the  same  effect  as  if  he  denied  them ;  or  rather,  it  has  a  worse 
effect :  for  while  he  professes  not  to  differ  much  from  the  Orthodox, 
pious  people  will  listen  to  him  without  suspicion,  and  his  discourses, 
being  destitute  of  the  savor  of  Gospel  truth,  will  be  exactly  of  that 
character  which  is  calculated  to  deaden  religious  feeling,  and  thus 
prepare  the  heart  for  the  reception  of  the  grossest  errors.  This  is 
actually  the  way  in  which  Unitarianism  has  been  introduced  into 
many  of  the  Evangelical  churches  of  this  country.  The  minister 
at  first  professes  not  to  differ  much  from  the  Orthodox  ;  and  he 
preaches  in  such  an  ambiguous  manner,  that  some  of  his  hearers 
understand  him  to  be  advancing;  Unitarianism,  and  some  suppose 
he  means  to  defend  Orthodoxy.     Thus  he  keeps  his  real  senti- 
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ments  out  of  sight,  until  devoted  piety  is  nearly  extinguished,  until 
the  doctrines  of  grace  are  nearly  forgotten,  and  the  worldly  preju- 
dices of  his  people  are  enlisted  in  his  favor ;  and  then  he  begins 
to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  to  show,  that  his  professed  neutrality  in 
regard  to  sentiments  was  only  an  artful  stratagem  to  introduce 
Unitarianism.  Does  not  such  duplicity  answer  but  too  well  to  the 
descriptions  of  false  teachers  given  in  the  Scriptures  ?  They  are 
represented  as  '  not  entering  the  fold  by  tlie  door,  but  as  climbing 
up  some  other  way;'  us  ^ privily  bringing  in  damnable  heresies,' 
and  as  '  creeping  in  nnawares.''  Creeping  in  unawares !  how 
exactly  descriptive  of  the  progress  of  error  ! 

Is  it  not  obvious,  then,  that  a  real  Unitarian,  who  conceals  his 
sentiments  under  the  mask  of  great  moderation,  and  professes  to 
be  in  doubt  on  the  subject,  is  more  dangerous  than  one  who  openly 
declares  his  sentiments  ?  To  exchange  with  the  former,  then,  will 
exert  a  more  powerful  influence  in  favor  of  error  than  \\ith  the 
latter.  There  may,  indeed,  be  found  cases  of  this  mixed  character, 
that  Avill  greatly  perplex  the  Orthodox  minister  in  regard  to  ex- 
changes ;  but  the  fact  that  a  man  does  not  openly  deny  the  doc- 
trines of  die  Gospel,  is  merely  negative  evidence  in  his  favor;  and 
ought  not  the  man  who  believes  these  doctrines,  to  require  some- 
thing more  than  negative  evidence,  as  a  condition  of  fellowship  ? 
Why  should  a  minister  be  desirous  of  concealing  his  opinions  of 
Gospel  truth,  unless  he  is  acting  a  double  part,  or  is  more  lax  than 
the  world  suppose  him  to  be  ?  If  his  silence  concerning  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  be  negative  evidence  in  his  favor,  is  not  his 
neglect  to  preach  them  to  his  people  positive  evidence  against  him  ? 

Besides  all  this,  if  the  Orthodox  minister  exchange  with  one 
man,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  a  Unitarian,  even  if  he  ap- 
proximates towards  Ordiodoxy,  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  who 
do  not  make  nice  disdnctions,  will  regard  it  as  a  public  testimony, 
that  between  such  a  minister  and  Unitarians  generally  there  is  no 
essential  difference. 

But  Christ  has  declared,  '  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.' 
Now  it  is  said  that  many  Unitarian  clergymen,  by  correct  and 
exemplary  lives,  give  as  good  evidence  of  piety  as  any  class  of 
men.  How  shall  the  Orthodox  dare  pronounce  such  in  dangerous 
error,  and  exclude  them  from  their  fellowship  ? 

If  anything  be  taught  in  the  Bible,  it  is,  that  a  right  state  of 
heart  is  as  necessary  to  prove  a  man's  piety,  as  a  right  state  of 
conduct.  Now  the  Orthodox  believe,  as  a  general  fact,  that  a 
right  state  of  heart  disposes  a  man  to  embrace  the  essendal  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  when  they  are  clearly  presented  to  him  ;  and 
hence,  they  must  regard  a  reception  of  those  doctrines  as  necessary 
to  prove  a  right  state  of  heart.  A  correct  visible  morality  will  not 
prove  this ;  since  this  may  consist  wiUi  the  absence  of  everything 
spiritual,  and  a  deep  rooted  liostility  to  God. 
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But  to  refuse  exchanges  is  to  erect  an  arljitrary  and  unscriptural 
standard  ;  it  is  to  lay  claim  to  infallibility  ;  it  is  to  say  to  others  as 
good  as  ourselves,  ^  Stand  by  thyself;  I  am  holier  than  thou.'' 

The  Orthodox  minister  does  not  pretend  that  he  is  infallibly 
right,  and  Unitarians  infallibly  wrong.  But  he  claims  the  right  of 
free  inquiry  and  private  judgment ;  the  right  to  examine  the  Bible 
for  himself;  the  right  of  believing  such  truths  as  he  finds  taught  in 
it,  aad  the  right  of  acting  according  to  that  belief.  And  these 
same  rights  he  cheerfully  yields  to  the  Unitarian.  On  examining 
the  Scriptures,  with  prayer  and  every  help  within  his  reach,  he 
thinks  he  finds  there  the  doctrines  of  Orthodoxy ;  while  the  Uni- 
tarian arrives  at  an  opposhe  conclusion  ;  and  both  of  them  practise 
accordingly  :  that  is,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  the  Unitarian 
admits  the  Orthodox  to  fellowship,  because  he  conceives  that  there 
is  no  essential  difference  in  their  belief;  Avhile  the  Orthodox  re- 
fuses such  fellowship,  because  he  believes  that  difference  to  be 
essential.  But  on  what  ground  can  the  Orthodox  man  be  charged 
with  erecting  an  unscriptural  and  arbitrary  standard,  and  of  claim- 
ing infallibility,  more  than  the  Unitarian  ?  Both  of  them  are  merely 
acting  agreeably  to  the  directions  which  they  suppose  they  find  in 
the  Bible. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  if,  after  all,  die  Orthodox  minister  may 
be  wrong,  and  the  Unitarian  right,  then  is  it  rash  and  piesumptuous 
to  refuse  exchanges. 

A  man,  then,  must  act  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
because  it  is  possible  he  may  be  mistaken.  If  so,  men  must  refuse 
to  act  in  almost  every  circumstance  :  for  how  seldom  is  it,  that 
they  can  obtain  infallible  evidence  to  guide  them.  In  cases  where 
the  life  of  a  prisoner  is  depending,  judges  and  juries  do  not  hesitate 
to  decide,  because  they  have  nothing  but  probable  evidence  before 
them — nothing  but  the  fallible  evidence  of  men.  Why  then  should 
the  Christian  minister  refuse  to  act,  when  he  has  the  testimony  of 
God  to  direct  him  ?  If  the  possibihty  of  mistaking  that  testimony 
should  deter  him  from  acting  in  this  case,  it  is  a  reason  equally 
20od,  for  neglecting  to  follow  the  Bible  in  every  other  case  ;  since 
he  can  never  be  infallibly  sure  that  his  interpretation  is  correct. 

Anodier  argument  in  favor  of  exchanges,  is,  that  to  refuse  them, 
manifests  a  narrow,  exclusive,  and  intolerant  spirit,  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  liberal  views  and  noble  feehngs  which  Christianity 
inspires. 

Why  did  not  the  apostles  treat  all  men  as  Christian  brethren  ? 
Because  they  had  not  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  truly 
pious ;  and  consequently  their  duty  to  the  world  and  their  Master 
forbade  them  to  extend  their  fellowship  to  all  they  met.  They 
admitted  to  their  fellowship  only  those,  in  whose  faith  and  practice 
they  thought  they  saw  evidence  of  genuine  piety ;  and  whenever 
Christians,  since  their  days,  have  departed  from  this  rule,  the  con- 
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sequence  has  ever  been,  that  vital  godliness  has  been  deeply 
wounded,  if  not  destroyed.  But  if  the  apostles  had  a  right  to 
exclude  from  their  fellowship  any,  whose  faith  or  practice  they 
judged  to  be  essentially  wrong,  why  have  not  Christians  at  this 
clay  the  same  right ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  apostles  were 
guided  by  inspiration  in  this  malter,  since  they  received  to  their 
communion  some  hypocrites.  And  if  Christians  at  this  day  are 
exclusive  and  intolerant  in  following  this  rule,  so  were  the  apostles. 

It  is  said,  however,  by  the  advocates  of  these  exchanges,  '  We 
have  an  example  in  point,  of  one  who  was  greater  than  the  apos- 
tles. Christ  himself  did  not  scruple  to  hold  fellowship  with  the 
heretical  and  corrupt  Jews ;  whom  no  one  will  dare  to  say  were 
less  erroneous  than  Unitarians.' 

When  Christ  came  into  the  world,  the  only  visible  church  on 
earth  consisted  of  the  Jewish  people  ;  and  if  there  were  any  true 
believers  among  men,  they  belonged  to  that  church.  Christ  saw 
fit,  for  a  time,  to  attach  himself  to  this  church,  as  the  only  divine 
institution  on  earth,  until  he  could  prepare  the  way  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  dispensation,  and  could  establish  a  church,  on 
essentially  the  same  principles  indeed,  but  remodelled,  and  different 
in  its  rites  and  ceremonies.  That  preparation  was  not  completed, 
until  near  the  close  of  Christ's  earthly  labors ;  but  at  the  last  pass- 
over,  which  he  kept  with  his  disciples,  he  formally  introduced  these 
changes,  and  henceforth  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  churches 
were  separated  forever.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Christ  remained 
in  communion  with  the  corrupt  Jewish  church  no  longer  than  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  rendered  it  necessary. 

It  is  evident,  however,  continues  the  advocate  of  exchanges, 
that  even  at  the  time  when  the  Eucharist  was  introduced,  Christ's 
disciples  had  no  just  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  his  religion,  and 
especially,  that  they  did  not  understand  his  approaching  sufTerings 
as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  And  if  Christ 
could  admit  those  to  his  fellowship  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
Orthodox  doctrine  of  atonement,  who  shall  dare  refuse  fellowship 
at  ibis  (lay  to  those  who  cannot  receive  that  doctrine  ? 

If  the  apostles  at  the  time  of  Christ's  deadi  had  no  adequate 
conceptions  of  the  design  of  his  sufferings,  what  was  the  reason  ? 
Simply,  because  the  vicarious  nature  of  his  sacrifice  had  never 
been  fully  disclosed  to  their  minds.  But  just  so  soon  as  the  doc- 
trine was  explained  to  diem,  they  embraced  it  with  eagerness  and 
joy,  as  their  subsequent  writings  testify  ;  and  they  embraced  it, 
because  their  hearts  were  prepared  to  receive  it,  having  love  to  God 
implant('(l  in  them.  So  we  can  conceive  of  a  case  at  this  day,  in 
which  a  man  may  give  evidence  of  piety,  who  never  heard  of  the 
atonement;  yet  the  moment  that  doctrine  is  explained  to  him,  he  will 
receive  it.  But  we  are  not  now  speaking  of  such  peculiar  cases. 
We  speak  of  men,  who,  having  had  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
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explained  to  them,  as  clearly  as  inspired  men  could  do  it,  deliber- 
ately reject  it.  We  speak  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  who  read 
the  Bible  every  day,  and  profess  to  explain  it  ;  and  we  say  there 
is  no  resemblance  betweeq  such,  understandingly  rejecting  the  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  those  who  have  never  had  the 
subject  distinctly  brought  before  their  minds. 

It  is  frequently  said,  that  by  refusing  to  exchange,  the  Orthodox 
minister  assumes  the  right  of  judging  the  heart,  and  of  condemn- 
ing his  brethren ;  although  he  is  commanded  to  judge  not,  that  he 
he  not  judged. 

Suppose  a  man  were  to  present  himself  for  admission  to  a  Uni- 
tarian church,  who  maintained  that  he  had  no  particular  prefer- 
ence for  the  Christian  religion  over  heathenism  and  Mahometanism, 
and  that  it  was  of  little  importance  to  which  of  these  religions 
a  man  attached  himself,  provided  he  was  sincere.  But  being 
in  a  Christian  country,  he  wished  to  make  a  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, since  he  believed  that  some  rehgious  forms  were  important. 
Certainly  a  Unitarian  church  in  this  country  would  reject  such  a 
man.  But  what  right  have  they  to  judge  and  condemn  this  man  ; 
for  they  are  commanded  {o  judge  not,  that  they  be  not  judged.  If 
this  direction  of  Christ  prevents  the  Orthodox  minister  or  church 
from  refusing  fellowship  to  any,  on  account  of  their  belief,  it  alike 
prohibits  the  Unitarian  from  requiring  anything  as  fundamental  in 
belief.  Though  a  man  deny  the  existence  of  God,  yet  must  he 
be  admitted  to  Christian  fellowship,  if  he  ask  it.  For  this  rule 
of  Christ  applies  as  well  to  a  creed  of  one  article,  as  to  one  of 
fifty. 

But  the  truth  is,  this  precept  of  our  Lord  was  never  intended 
to  prohibit  us  from  forming  a  judgment  of  the  characters  of  others, 
as  far  as  their  principles  and  practice  will  enable  us  to  do  it.  It 
merely  prohibits  the  indulgence  of  a  censorious  spirit,  and  means 
essentially  the  same  as  that  other  scriptural  direction.  Judge  righ- 
teous judgment.  Nor  does  the  Orthodox  minister,  by  withholding 
fellowship  from  Unitarians,  assume  the  prerogative  of  Jehovah, 
and  judge  their  motives,  and  declare  that  no  one  among  them  can 
be  pious.  As  a  general  principle,  he  maintains,  that  those  who 
understandingly  reject  any  of  the  essential  truths  of  the  Bible  tc 
the  end  of  life,  cannot  be  saved.  But  he  does  not  attempt  to 
decide  in  respect  to  every  individual  case,  how  far  the  head  may 
be  wrong,  while  the  heart  is  right.  But  because  a  certain  dose 
of  poison  may  not  in  a  particular  instance  destroy  life,  the  physi- 
cian does  not  therefore  conclude  that  it  will  not  generally  destroy 
it.  And  if  in  particular  instances  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
gross  error  of  faith  may  not  destroy  the  soul,  the  minister  must 
not  hence  conclude  that  it  will  not  generally  be  fatal. 

Another  plea  in  favor  of  exchanges,  is,  that  to  refuse  them,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  charity  of  the  Gospel. 
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What  is  the  charity  of  the  Gospel  ?  Its  essence,  as  all  will 
agree,  is  love.  Now  does  Christian  love  require,  or  forbid  the 
Orthodox  minister  to  exchange  with  Unitarians  ?  Suppose  two 
physicians  are  called  to  visit  a  person  dangerously  sick,  and  one  of 
them  recommends  certain  prescriptions  which  the  other  sincerely 
believes  will  destroy  the  patient.  Does  charity  for  his  profes- 
sional brother  require  the  physician  who  thus  beheves,  to  acquiesce 
in  having  the  poison  administered  ;  or  does  charity  towards  the 
patient  require  him  plainly  to  make  known  his  opinions,  and  refuse 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  practice  ?  There  can  be  but  one 
opinion  in  this  case.  And  why  does  charity  any  more  require  the 
minister  to  approve  and  patronise  those  who  teach  errors,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  are  destructive  to  the  soul. 

How,  in  regard  to  those  who  differed  from  them,  did  charity 
prompt  the  apostles  to  act?  When  the  difference  did  not  extend 
to  essentials,  their  language  is,  Let  not  him  that  eateth,  judge  him 
that  eateth  not.  Who  art  thou,  that  judgest  another  man''s  ser- 
vant ?  Why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother,  or  ivhy  dost  thou  set  at 
naught  thy  brother  ?  But  when  this  difference  extended  to  funda- 
mentals, their  language  is,  Though  ive,  or  an  angel  from  heaven, 
preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  we  have  preached  unto 
you,  let  him  be  accursed.  If  there  come  any  unto  yoji  and  bring 
not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him 
God  speed.  Ilavlng  a  form,  of  godliness  but  denying  the  power 
thereof:  from  such  turn  away. 

Is  a  minister  uncharitable  when  he  declares  to  the  irreligious 
part  of  his  people,  that  except  they  repent,  they  will  perish ; 
and  on  the  ground  of  their  impenitence,  refuses  to  regard  and 
treat  them  as  Christian  brethren  ?  Is  not  this  rather  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  of  his  charity  which  he  can  give  ?  Certainly  it 
does  not  prevent  him  from  holding  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
impenitent  part  of  his  people,  and  frequentl}^  there  is  between  him 
and  them  a  strong  mutual  attachment.  And  why  should  a  refusal 
to  exchange  with  Unitarians  prevent  the  Orthodox  minister  from 
cherishing  toward  them  the  most  friendly  feelings  ?  As  members 
of  civil  society,  as  engaged  in  similar  literary  and  scientific  pur- 
suits, why  may  there  not  exist  between  them  a  mutual  esteem  and 
friendship,  prodticins;  an  interchange  of  all  the  civilities  and  kind- 
nesses of  social  life  ?  Since  the  Orthodox  minister  is  only  obcpng 
the  dictates  of  conscicMice  in  this  matter,  no  feelings  inconsistent 
with  such  frienship  ought  to  have  a  place  in  his  bosom,  any  more 
than  in  relation  to  the  impenitent  part  of  his  people.  Nor  ought 
it  to  lesson  the  Unitarian's  respect  and  esteem  for  the  Orthodox, 
that  he  follows,  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  path  of  duty,  in  despite 
of  the  solicitations  of  interest  and  friendship. 

But  to  refuse  exchanges  is,  in  reality,  a  sort  of  persecution: 
for  it  holds  up  to  the  world  as  damnable  heretics,  those  who,  by 
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their  talents,  their  liberality,  and  exemplary  lives,  can  lay  a  fair 
claim  to  the  name  and  fellowship  of  Christians.  Hence  they  are 
regarded  with  suspicion,  their  good  name  is  cast  out  as  evil,  and 
they  are  subjected  to  many  privations  and  hardships. 

Let  us  again  recur  ta  the  case  of  the  two  physicians  mentioned 
above.  Did  he,  whose  honest  convictions  and  regard  for  the 
safety  of  the  patient  compelled  him  to  protest  against  administer- 
ing the  poison — did  he  persecute  the  other  physician  ?  Suppose 
the  latter,  in  consequence  of  this  refusal  to  co-operate  in  his  prac- 
tice, should  lose  much  of  his  business,  and  even  be  reduced  to 
want ;  could  any  reasonable  man  regard  this  as  the  result  of  per- 
secution ?  Paul  went  among  the  heathen,  and  told  them  that  their 
opinions  were  fundamentally  WTong,  and  exhorted  them  to  turn 
from  dumb  idols,  to  the  service  of  the  living  God  ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  some  of  the  idolaters  were  subjected  to  incon- 
venience and  trouble,  through  the  defection  of  many  of  their 
number.  But  was  Paul,  therefore,  a  persecutor  of  the  heathen  ? 
At  Ephesus,  the  silversmiths  and  craftsmen  found  their  employ- 
ment of  making  shrines  diminishing,  and  themselves  and  families 
exposed  to  want.  Was  the  apostle,  therefore,  engaged  in  per- 
secuting these  silversmiths  ?  Faithful  ministers  are  in  the  habit,  in 
every  age,  of  telling  irreligious  men  that  they  are  in  dangerous 
errors,  both  of  doctrine  and  practice,  and  of  warning  others  against 
them.  But  who  ever  thought  this  to  be  persecution  on  the  part  of 
such  ministers  ?  Usually,  the  persecution,  that  is,  the  intentional 
personal  injury  on  account  of  conscientious  religious  belief,  lies  on 
the  other  side.  In  the  case  under  consideration,  the  Orthodox  min- 
ister says  to  the  Unitarian,  '  I  cannot  exchange  with  you,  because 
I  believe  you  have  embraced  dangerous  errors ;  and  I  dare  not 
do  anything  that  will  appear  like  encouraging  your  opinions,  or 
lead  any  to  suppose  I  do  not  look  upon  them  as  dangerous.'  But 
he  does  not  deny  to  the  Unitarian  the  same  right  he  claims  for 
himself, — the  right  of  private  judgment,  the  right  of  deciding  for 
himself  what  doctrines  are  true,  and  what  are  essential,  and  of 
acting  accordingly.  True,  there  may  be  cases,  even  in  this  free 
country,  where  the  Unitarian  is  intendonally  and  unnecessarily  in- 
jured on  account  of  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  private  judgment. 
But  he  is  no  more  liable  to  this  injury  than  the  Orthodox  ;  and 
the  question  now  is,  whether  the  mere  refusal  to  exchange  is 
persecution. 

But,  say  Unitarians,  "  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  say  that  these  men 
(the  Orthodox)  are  very  sincere  in  the  opinion  they  have  con- 
ceived of  us;  or  that  they  cannot  help  their  opinion;  or  that 
they  cannot  be  consistent  with  it,  without  acting  as  they  do.  The 
great  question  still  recurs :  Is  it  right  that  we  should  suffer  for 
other  men's  prejudices  ?"  Christ.  Examiner,  for  Sept.  and  Oct. 
1824,  p.  394. 
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Let  it  be  even  granted,  that  the  opinion  the  Orthodox  entertain 
of  the  Unitarian  system  is  merely  the  result  of  prejudice  ;  yet  the 
Orthodox  are  not  aware  that  such  is  the  case.  Most  of  them  have 
formed  this  opinion,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  Bible,  with 
prayer,  and  in  opposition  to  their  temporal  interest.  A  refusal  to 
exchange  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  conscience.  Unless,  however, 
the  Orthodox  minister  consents  to  exchange.  Unitarians  must  suffer 
any  bad  effects,  which  a  refusal  brings  along  with  it.  But  if  he 
does  exchange,  he  violates  the  dictates  of  conscience,  whether 
that  conscience  be  darkened  by  prejudice  or  not.  Is  it  right, 
therefore,  that  Unitarians  should  suffer  whatever  unpleasant  effects 
may  result  from  the  conscientious  refusal  of  the  Orthodox  to  ex- 
change with  them  ?  Or  is  it  right  to  compel  the  Orthodox  to  act 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  ?  Which,  we  ask,  is  of  the 
nature  of  persecution  ? 

But  who  suffers  the  most  by  this  refusal  to  exchange,  the  Ortho- 
dox or  the  Unitarian  ?  In  what  other  way  have  Orthodox  min- 
isters, in  this  Commonwealth,  brought  upon  themselves  more  ob- 
loquy and  reproach  ?  What  other  cause  has  alienated  a  greater 
number  of  their  people  ?  And  what  other  cause  has  operated 
more  powerfully  to  produce  the  dismission  of  many?  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  what  engine  have  Unitarians  more  successfully 
employed  than  this,  for  building  up  their  societies  ?  Have  not  the 
Orthodox,  then,  quite  as  much  reason  as  Unitarians,  to  inquire, 
"  Is  it  right,  that  we  should  suffer  for  other  men's  prejudices  ?" 
for  they  do  most  sincerely  believe,  that  it  is  prejudice  alone,  that 
prevents  Unitarians  from  embracing  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

Unitarians  proceed  to  inquire,  "  But  ought  not  a  man  to  act  as 
he  thinks  ?  We  answer,  he  ought  not  to  act  at  all,  especially  in 
a  case  where  the  rights  of  others  are  concerned,  so  long  as  it  can 
be  shown  to  be  his  duty  to  hesitate."  Christ.  Examiner,  for  Sept. 
and  Oct.  1824,  p.  394. 

But  how  is  a  man,  whose  opinion  is  made  up  on  any  subject,  to 
be  convinced  it  is  his  duty  to  hesitate  ?  If  he  has  not  thoroughly 
weighed  the  subject,  he  is,  to  be  sure,  bound  to  re-examine  it,  and 
to  listen  to  any  arguments  others  may  produce ;  and,  in  some 
cases,  expediency  may  justify  one  in  delaying  for  a  time  to  act 
according  to  his  opinion.  But  merely  the  complaint  of  those, 
whose  cause  is  likely  to  suffer,  and  whose  principles  or  conduct 
will  be  reproved  if  a  man  act,  is  no  sufl:icient  reason  for  hesitation. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  such  persons  will  complain  loudly  of 
a  violation  of  their  rights ;  and  suppose  they  can  prove,  to  their 
own  satisfaction,  that  it  is  the  man's  duty  to  hesitate.  But  suppose 
the  man  himself  is  not  convinced  by  their  reasoning  ;  what  can 
release  him  from  that  obligation  which  lies  upon  every  man,  "  to 
act  as  he  thinks  ?"  If  others  think  their  civil  rights  are  invaded 
by  his  conduct,  their  remedy  lies  in  the  law  of  the  land.     If  their 
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religious  rights  are  violated,  they  can  appeal  to  the  Christian 
church.  Or  if  their  social  rights  are  trampled  upon,  their  resort 
must  be  to  the  justice  of  the  community. 

But  in  regard  to  exchanges,  the  very  head  and  front  of  the 
Orthodox  minister's  offending  lies  in  his  refusal  to  act.  Uni- 
tarians will  not  be  satisfied  unless  he  does  act ;  that  is,  unless 
he  exchanges.  To  satisfy  tliem,  therefore,  it  will  be  insufficient, 
"  not  to  act  at  all ;"  he  must  act  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience. 

But  Unitarian  wrhers  continue,  "  The  real  question  before  us 
is,  not  who  have  adopted  this  measure  (in  regard  to  exchanges,)  or 
tvhy  they  have  adopted  it,  or  whether  they  themselves  are  justified 
in  what  they  have  done  ;  but  whether  the  measure  itself  he  a  good 
one,  a  just  one,  one  which  the  people  should  approve  and  coun- 
tenance."   Christ.  Examiner,  for  Sept.  and  Oct.  1824,  p.  392. 

How  can  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  be  justified  in  adopting  a 
measure  which  is  not  a  good  one,  or  a  just  one  ?  To  inquire, 
therefore,  why  the  Orthodox  do  not  exchange  with  Unitarians,  is 
to  inquire,  "  whether  the  measure  be  a  good  one,  a  just  one ;" 
and  if  it  be  such,  as  we  have  abundantly  shown  from  the  word  of 
God,  then  "  the  people"  are  solemnly  bound  to  acquiesce  in  it. 
But  who  does  not  perceive,  that  the  grand  object  of  the  extract 
here  quoted  (and  we  might  add,  of  the  whole  essay  from  which  it 
was  taken,)  is  to  excite  ^jo/^w/ar  oc?mm  against  Orthodox  ministers.'' 

"  This  system  of  exclusion  owes  its  existence  to  a  combination 
among  the  clergy.  The  measure,  we  believe,  was  secretly  deter- 
mined on  long  ago,  and  has  been  slowly,  systematically,  and  in 
some  places  covertly  introduced,  as  the  people  would  bear  it  V 
Ibid.  p.  384. 

In  regard  to  these  declarations,  we  have  nothing  to  say,  except 
to  declare  them  utterly  false  ;  and  to  challenge  those  writers  who 
make  them,  to  produce  the  evidence  of  their  truth,  or  to  retract 
the  slanderous  imputation. 

It  is  urged  in  favor  of  exchanges,  that  where  Unitarians  assist, 
as  is  the  case  in  some  places,  in  supporting  an  Orthodox  minister, 
they  have  a  right  to  demand  that  preachers  of  their  own  senti- 
ments shall  be  occasionally  introduced  into  his  pulpit. 

It  is  not  necessary,  at  this  age  of  the  world,  and  in  this  free 
Protestant  country,  to  prove  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  compel 
another  to  violate  the  convictions  of  conscience,  and  to  act  con- 
trary to  his  sense  of  duty.  But  the  Orthodox  minister  says  that 
his  sense  of  duty  will  not  permit  him  to  introduce  a  known  Uni- 
tarian into  his  pulpit;  therefore  his  Unitarian  hearers  have  no  right 
to  require  this,  unless  they  have  a  right  to  persecute  him. 

Some  maintain  that  Orthodox  ministers  ought  to  consent  to  ex- 
changes, that  their  people  may  hear  both  sides  of  the  question. 
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But  Unitarians  are  not  in  the  habit  of  preaching  and  defending 
their  peculiar  sentiments  plainly,  in  Orthodox  pulpits.  Indeed, 
they  disclaim  the  idea  of  having  any  particular  systen)  of  truths, 
in  vvhicii  they  agree.  Their  chief  bond  of  union  seems  to  be,  a 
disbelief  of  the  doctrines  of  Orthodoxy.  But  these  they  would 
not  attack  in  an  Orthodox  ])ulpit.  Their  policy  would  rather  be, 
to  differ  as  little  as  possible,  in  their  preaching,  from  the  Orthodox. 
Hence  those  ignorant  of  the  subject  could  not  in  this  way  obtain 
a  correct  view  of  Unitarianism;  but  would  conclude  that  it  differs 
much  less  than  it  does  from  Orthodoxy.  Besides,  every  other 
denominadon  has  as  good  a  right  as  Unitarians,  to  have  their 
preachers  heard  occasionally.  So  that  the  Orthodox  clergyman 
must  one  Sabbath  introduce,  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  a  Univer- 
salist ;  the  next  Sabbath  a  Quaker  ;  the  next  a  Swedenborgian  ; 
and  so  on,  through  all  the  countless  sects  th.at  fill  the  world. 
And  as  the  Deists  have  no  preachers,  we  should  suppose  it  right 
that  a  Sabbath  should  be  occasionally  devoted  to  reading  from  the 
pulpit  an  essay  of  Herbert,  or  Hume,  or  of  Thomas  Paine. 

To  such  extravagancies  does  the  principle  lead,  which  would 
demand  that  men  ought  to  hear  from  the  same  pulpit,  opposite  and 
various  religious  opinions  defended.  It  would  be  building  Babel, 
rather  than  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Were  men  to  wait  till  they 
had  heard  all  the  clashing  religious  sendments  in  the  world  ex- 
plained and  defended,  before  forming  their  own,  they  would  wait, 
till  the  judgment  overtook  them,  as  scepdcal  as  ever.  But,  thank 
God,  we  hav^e  an  infallible  standard  of  truth  in  our  hands,  and  ii 
is  not  a  difficult  matter  for  the  sincere  and  humble  inquirer  to  de- 
termine from  this,  what  are  the  essential  truths  of  religion.  For 
a  minister,  tiierefore,  to  attempt  to  enlighten  his  people  on  contro- 
verted points  by  introducing  men  of  opposite  sentiments  into  his 
pulpit,  while  the  Bible  is  in  their  hands,  would  be  to  send  them  in 
pursuit  of  a  dancing  meteor,  while  the  sun  shone  upon  them  from 
the  zenith. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  exchanges,  is,  that  thereby  Uni- 
tarians would  hear  die  true  Gospel  preached,  which  otherwise 
they  would  probably  never  hear.  And  if  the  Orthodox  feel  it  to 
be  a  duty  to  make  great  efforts  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen, 
surely  they  ought  to  be  willing  to  make  some  sacrifices  to  bring  it 
before  their  own  countrymen,  whom  they  conceive  to  be  in  dan- 
gerous error.  It  is  the  minister's  duty  to  preach  d)e  Gospel  to 
every  creature  ;  and  how  can  he  excuse  himself,  if  he  suffers  so 
fine  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  this  command,  as  exchanges  present, 
to  pass  away  unimproved? 

What  good  can  be  expected  from  the  most  powerful  medicine 
the  physician  can  give,  if  he  mix  with  it  some  other  substance,  by 
which  it  is  cnlirrly  neutralized  ;  or  if  it  meet  with  something  in 
the  stomach  of  the  patient  that  renders  it  inoperative  ?     And  of 
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what  use  is  it  to  preach  the  Gospel,  under  such  circumstances, 
that  there  is  no  probability  it  will  produce  a  saving  effect  ?  By 
the  very  act  of  exchange,  the  Orthodox  minister  practically  and 
publicly  testifies,  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  him 
and  Unitarians.  But  the  Unitarian  society,  to  Avhich  he  preaches, 
have  already  manifested  their  preference  for  the  Unitarian  system, 
by  settling  over  them  a  minister  of  that  character.  Is  there  any 
prospect,  then,  that  they  will  receive  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
however  faithfully  they  are  preached,  when  the  preacher  himself 
has  virtually  told  them  that  they  are  safe  without  such  a  belief? 

But  further',  it  would  be  considered  a  breach  of  civility  for  the 
Orthodox  minister,  in  such  cases,  to  preach  his  plainest  and  most 
discriminating  sermons :  and  should  he  do  this,  his  Unitarian 
hearers  would  regard  it  as  the  mere  ebullition  of  sectarian  zeal, 
and  regard  his  efforts  with  contempt.  Accordingly,  we  believe, 
that  almost  without  an  exception,  Orthodox  ministers,  who  make 
such  exchanges,  are  not  in  the  habit  of  selecting  for  Unitarian  con- 
gregations, those  sermons  which  exhibit  most  clearly  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation,  and  which  have  produced  the  deepest  effect 
upon  their  own  people.  And  they  do  this  on  the  principle,  that 
such  sermons  will  probably  do  no  good,  because  they  will  excite 
only  enmity  or  contempt.  They  select,  therefore,  sermons  which 
come  nearest  to  the  more  serious  discourses  of  Unitarians.  And 
hence  another  unhappy  effect  is  produced  upon  the  Unitarian  con- 
gregation. They  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  cannot  be 
any  important  difference  between  the  two  systems,  since  they 
cannot  perceiv^e  it  in  the  preaching. 

Effects  of  a  similar  character  are  also  realized  upon  the  Ortho- 
dox minister's  own  congregation  and  church.  The  sermons  which 
he  preaches  abroad,  he  will  preach  at  home ;  and  as  exchanges 
multiply,  sermons  of  this  character  must  be  multiplied.  The 
inevitable  effect  will  be  to  lower  the  general  standard  of  bis  pulpit 
efforts  ;  and  in  the  place  of  that  bold,  frank,  and  earnest  exhibition 
of  truth,  by  which  men  are  converted,  there  will  be  substituted 
those  tame,  ethical,  unimpressive  essays,  which  send  a  death-chill 
into  the  soul  of  devoted  piety,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  the  most 
fatal  errors.  Accordingly,  it  is  not,  in  general,  to  such  churches, 
that  we  look  for  bright  examples  of  Christian  character,  and  for 
great  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  And  although  such 
churches  usually  remain  professedly  Orthodox,  so  long  as  their 
minister  does  ;  yet  upon  his  decease,  or  removal,  the  fruit  of  his 
timeserving  policy  appears,  in  the  total  defection  of  his  people  to 
Unitarianism,  or  in  the  banishment  from  their  funds,  and  their 
house  of  worship,  of  a  despised  minority  of  Orthodox  Christians. 
Indeed,  the  most  decided  Unitarian  philippics  against  the  doctrines 
of  grace,  delivered  weekly  in  an  Orthodox  pulpit,  would  not  be 
half  as  likely  to  produce  such  disastrous  results,  as  sermons  of  the 
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negative  character  above  described,   whether  coming  fron   Unita- 
rians or  Orthodox. 

But  suppose  the  Orthodox  minister  who  makes  these  exchanges, 
should  continue,  as  plainly  as  ever,  to  exhibit  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  and  endeavor  to  impress  them  upon  the  irreligious  part 
of  his  audience.  Will  they  receive  these  doctrines  ?  Suppose,  for 
instance,  he  should  urge  the  necessity  of  regeneration  in  order  to 
be  admitted  to  heaven.  Would  not  his  impenitent  hearers  be  apt 
to  reason  in  this  way  :  '  Do  you  say  that  a  change  of  heart  is 
necessary  to  our  salvation  ?  But  last  Sabbath  you  sent  a  man  to 
preach  to  us,  who  beheves  noUiing  of  this  doctrine,  in  any  such 
sense  as  you  explain  it.  And  surely,  you  would  not  send  any  one 
to  preach  to  us,  who  denied  any  truth  inconsistent  whh  salvation. 
For  you  have  frequently  told  us,  that  the  object  of  your  preaching 
was,  to  save  our  souls ;  and  we  suppose  you  hold  to  this  intention 
when  you  preach  by  a  substitute,  as  well  as  when  you  supply  the 
pulpit  yourself.  Certainly  we  cannot  believe  you  would  send  a 
substitute,  whose  preaching,  if  believed,  would  destroy  our  souls. 
When  you  place  a  minister  in  your  pulpit,  we  understand  you  as 
recommending  him  to  us  as  a  spiritual  guide,  whose  directions  it  is 
safe  to  lollow,  in  regard  to  things  essential,  although  perhaps  you 
may  not  agree  with  him  in  regard  to  every  minor  point  of  doctrine. 
In  regard  to  a  change  of  heart,  we  feel  as  safe  without  it,  as  he  is, 
w^hose  preaching  you  recommended  to  us  the  last  Sabbath  ;  and 
after  exchanging  with  such  a  man,  you  must  surely  be  inconsistent 
or  insincere,  to  press  this  doctrine  upon  us  in  such  an  indiscrimi- 
nate manner.' 

Does  the  Orthodox  advocate  for  exchanges  sull  inquire,  how  a 
refusal  is  consistent  with  the  imperative  command  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature  ?  We  answer  by  inquiring,  whedier 
there  is  any  command  in  the  Bible  to  preach  against  the  Gospel, 
as  well  as  in  its  defence?  Now  a  man  may  preach  by  his  conduct, 
as  well  as  by  his  words ;  and  indeed,  men  always  consider  the 
language  of  actions  to  be  more  eloquent  and  impressive  than  the 
language  of  the  lij)s.  Of  what  use,  then,  will  h  be,  if  the  Ordio- 
dox  minister  preaches  the  Gospel  ever  so  eloquently  with  his  lips, 
jirovided  his  conduct  conveys  the  impression,  that  none  of  its 
doctrines  are  essential  ?  And  such  is  the  natural  and  just  inference 
which  men  draw  from  die  pulpit  exchanges  of  an  Orthodox  nnnis- 
ter  widi  Unitarians. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  Orthodox  minister,  in  complying 
widi  a  request  of  his  people  to  exchange  with  Unitarians,  declare 
publicly,  that  he  does  it  merely  to  gratify  them,  and  that  he  does 
not  regard  the  exchange  as  an  act  of  fellowship. 

If  any  minister  is  willing  to  descend  so  much  below  the  dignity 
of  his  sacred  oflice  as  to  play  such  a  farce  as  d)is,  the  principles 
we  have  endeavored  to  su})port  will  not  forbid  him  ;  diough  expe- 
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diency  and  Christian  integrity  would  utter  a  warning  voice  against 
it.  And  he  must  remember,  too,  that  his  declaration,  that  he  does 
not  regard  exchanges  as  an  act  of  fellowship,  must  be  sounded 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  parish,  even  as  widely  as  Unitarianism 
has  spread  ;  otherwise  his  example  will  be  quoted  in  support  of  the 
propriety  of  exchanges.  But  after  such  a  declaration,  we  do  not 
believe,  that  any  Unitarian  would  consent  to  an  exchange.  There 
would  be  no  reason  why  he  should  wish  it,  and  motives  of  delicacy 
and  self-respect  would  forbid  it. 

But  in  nearly  all  Unitarian  societies,  and  in  some  Unitarian 
churches,  are  found  individuals  who  are  Evangelical  in  their  faith. 
Ought  not  the  Orthodox  minister  to  consent  to  exchanges,  that  he 
may  establish  and  edify  these  by  the  truth  ? 

It  is  indeed  important  that  these  individuals  should  occasionally 
hear  faithful  preaching ;  and  if  the  Orthodox  minister  is  invited  to 
preach  in  a  Unitarian  pulpit,  it  is  not  an  expression  of  fellowship 
for  him  to  comply,  provided  he  does  not  reciprocate  the  invitadon. 
Or  if  no  such  opportunity  offers  to  address  these  Evangelical 
members  of  Unitarian  societies,  let  them  occasionally  assemble 
during  the  week  for  religious  instruction;  and.  let  this  Orthodox 
minister  go  and  preach  the  truth  to  them.  B.at  let  him  not,  for 
the  sake  of  edifying  a  few  individuals,  bear  pubHc  testimony  in 
favor  of  essential  error  by  exchanging  with  its  advocates,  and 
thus  jeopardize  the  interests  of  the  whole  church  of  Christ  on 
earth.  For  no  man,  however  obscure,  can  tell  how  far  the  mis- 
chief may  extend,  when,  to  advance  the  interests  of  individuals,  he 
violates  a  general  rule  of  duty. 

But  though  some  unpleasant  effects  result  from  exchanges  with 
Unitarians,  yet  their  advocates  would  have  us  beUeve,  that  conse- 
quences still  more  terrific  follow  a  refusal.  It  tends  to  confirm 
Unitarians  themselves  in  their  errors,  and  to  drive  them  still  farther 
astray.  It  produces  a  prejudice  against  Orthodox  ministers,  and 
the  truths  they  deliver.  It  leads  the  neutral  and  the  wavering  to 
embrace  errors,  and  prevents  the  truth,  in  almost  every  instance, 
from  taking  effect.  Bitterness  and  alienations  spring  up  among 
families  and  individuals.  New  parishes  are  formed,  too  weak  to 
support  the  Gospel,  and  existing  societies  are  broken  down. .  But 
were  the  Orthodox  minister  only  to  consent  to  occasional  ex- 
changes, all  these  painful  results  might  be  avoided,  and  families 
and  societies  remain  united,  harmonious,  and  happy. 

What,  we  ask,  are  that  union  and  harmony  worth,  which  are 
purchased  by  sacrificing  the  Gospel,  and  sacrificing  the  soul  ?  And 
such  is  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  peace  and  union,  in  his 
opinion,  who  believes  the  Unitarian  essentially  erroneous.  The 
Unitarian  \\ill  not  consent  to  union,  unless  the  Orthodox  minister 
publicly  tesdfies,  by  an  exchange,  that  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  them ;  that  is,  unless  he  yield  tlie  point. 
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that  any  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel  are  essential.  Had 
Christ  and  his  apostles  consented  to  give  up  these  peculiarities  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  Jews  and  the  heathen,  none  of  those  terrible 
and  bloody  contentions  and  divisions,  whose  history  is  contained 
in  the  Acts  of  ihe  apostles,  would  have  taken  place.  But  highly 
as  they  valued  peace  and  union,  they  regarded  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  as  of  still  greater  value ;  and  when  the  former  could,  be 
purchased  only  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  latter,  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
draw  the  line  of  separation,  fearful  as  were  the  consequences 
impending  over  them.  And  since  the  value  of  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  has  not  diminished,  when  a  like  alternative  presents  itself, 
we  are  bound  to  follow  their  example. 

We  do  not  doubt  but  the  anticipated  consequences  of  a  refusal, 
have  operated  more  powerfully  upon  the  minds  of  Christians  in 
favor  of  exchanges,  than  every  other  consideration.  But  what  is 
the  Christian  minister's  rule  of  duty  ?  Is  he  to  regulate  his  con- 
duct by  a  calculation  of  consequences,  or  by  the  revealed  will  of 
heaven  .''  '  Duties  are  his  ;  events  are  God's.'  We  ought,  indeed, 
to  have  an  eye  upon  the  consequences  of  our  conduct ;  because 
these  are,  in  some  cases,  the  only  means  of  ascertaining  the  will 
of  God.  But  whenever  we  can  find  principles  in  die  word  of  God 
to  direct  us,  it  is  very  unsafe  to  suffer  apprehended  consequences 
to  influence  us.  For  though  we  may  determine,  with  some  degree 
of  certainty,  the  immediate  effects  of  our  actions,  we  cannot,  pro- 
bably in  a  single  case,  look  forward  to  all  the  ultimate  effects. 
Besides,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  the  Orthodox  minister  is 
peculiarly  in  danger  of  shrinking  from  duty,  if  he  think  too  much 
of  the  consequences  of  a  refusal  to  exchange  with  Unitarians. 
For  in  many  cases  that  refusal  will  bring  along  with  it  some  of  the 
worst  evils  he  can  experience  in  this  world  ; — such  as  a  defection 
of  friends,  loss  of  popularity,  reputation,  and  temporal  support ; 
and  raise  round  him  a  storrii  of  opposition  and  contention.  In  this 
case,  therefore,  where  the  revealed  will  of  God  is  so  plain,  com 
manding  him  to  refuse  every  act  of  Christian  fellowship  to  all  who 
deny  any  essential  truth  of  the  Gospel,  why  should  he  ever  stop  to 
inquire  about  consequences .''  If  he  is  faithful  to  his  duty,  God 
will  take  care  of  die  consequences,  and  will  take  care  of  him. 

liut,  are  not  some  of  these  consequences  so  dreadful,  as  to  lead 
us  to  suppose  we  have  mistaken  the  will  of  God  in  this  matter. 
In  some  instances,  for  example,  a  refusal  to  exchange  will  actually 
convert  an  Orthodox  into  a  Unitarian  society.  A  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  society  are,  perhaps,  in  favor  of  such  exchanges ; 
and  they  insist  upon  it,  as  dieir  right,  that  they  should  occasionally 
hear  Unitarian  ministers.  If  their  Ordiodox  pastor  consent,  they 
will  remain  peaceable  and  friendly  under  his  ministrations.  But 
if  he  refuse,  they  will  forsake  him,  obtain  his  dismission,  and  settle 
over  them  a  Unitarian.     By  yielding  in  this  one  point,  he  can 
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secure  to  this  society  faithful  preaching  for  a  long  time  ;  whereas 
a  refusal  will  entail  Unitarianisni  upon  it,  perhaps  for  centuries. 

Suppose  a  large  number,  even  a  majority,  in  a  parish,  are  in 
the  habit  of  holding  a  weekly  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  gaming, 
song-singing,  story-teUing,  and  intemperate  drinking^  and  they 
should  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
their  minister  occasionally  join  them  in  these  carousals ;  and  since 
they  assist  in  his  support,  suppose  they  should  insist  upon  his  at- 
tendance as  a  right.  If  he  will  only  yield  in  this  one  point,  they 
are  willing  to  continue  his  support,  and  shall  not  object  to  his 
preaching  the  'strictest  morality  and  sobriety  of  conduct.  But  if 
he  refuses,  they  are  determined  to  dismiss  him,  and  settle  over 
them  one,  who  will  not  only  comply  with  their  wishes  in  this  respect, 
but  who  will  preach  to  them  conformably  to  their  own  sentiments, 
that  is,  universal  salvation.  Now  these  are  distressing  conse- 
quences of  a  refusal ;  yet  no  conscientious  man  would  hesitate  to 
risk  them.  And  why  ?  Simply  because  a  compliance  would 
seem  to  him  directly  contrary  to  the  revealed  will  of  God.  And 
this  is  precisely  the  reason  why  the  Orthodox  minister  cannot 
exchange  with  Unitarians.  Why  should  apprehended  conse- 
quences be  regarded  more  in  the  latter,  than  in  the  former  case  ? 
The  exchange  might  not,  indeed,  be  as  gross  a  violation  of  de- 
cency and  of  the  divine  command,  as  joining  in  the  carousal ;  yet 
to  the  consistently  Orthodox  man,  it  would  be  as  real. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  manner  in  which  Christ  and 
his  apostles  acted  in  similar  circumstances.  They  knew  that  if 
they  urged  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel,  as  indispensable  to  sal- 
vation, the  most  unhappy  divisions  and  contentions  would  follow ; 
so  violent,  indeed,  as  to  bring  on  them  and  their  followers  all  the 
horrors  of  a  persecution  unto  death  :  for  wherever  they  had  thus 
preached,  such  were  the  almost  invariable  effects.  But  their 
business  was  to  follow  the  will  of  God,  and  leave  the  consequences 
with  him.  So  we  preach,  said  Paul,  not  as  pleasing  men^  hut 
God,  which  trieth  the  hearts  :  for  if  I  yet  pleased  men,  I  should 
not  be  the  servant  of  Christ.  A  forgetfulness  of  this  apostolic 
example,  and  an  attempt  to  trace  out  the  labyrinth  of  consequences, 
have  exerted  a  most  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  usefubess  of 
many  pious  ministers,  and  produced  strange  inconsistency  of  con- 
duct. And  we  cannot  beheve,  that  any  Orthodox  clergyman,  who 
acknowledges  that  a  belief  of  certain  truths  is  indispensable  to 
salvation,  would  consent  to  exchange  with  a  minister  who  denies 
them,  unless,  in  his  alarm  about  consequences,  he  forgets  the 
revealed  will  of  God. 

But  who  is  answerable  for  the  alienations,  divisions,  and  con- 
tentions, that  result  from  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  tlie  Orthodox  to 
exchange  ?  If  none  of  our  churches  or  ministers  had  departed 
from  the  faith  in  which  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  founded  the  churches, 
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it  is  obvious  that  none  of  these  unhappy  effects  would  take  place. 
Those,  therefore,  ivho  have  made  this  departure,  are  accountable 
for  the  unhappy  consequences  that  follow.  The  refusal  of  those, 
who  still  adhere  to  the  faith  of  the  Pilgrims,  to  exchange  with 
Unitarian  ministers,  is  one  of  the  effects  of  their  rejection  of  Evan- 
gelical religion  ;  and  hence,  they,  not  the  Orthodox,  are  the  original 
authors  of  all  the  evils  that  grow  out  of  that  refusal.  They  may 
be  sincere  in  this  departure,  yet  are  they  nevertheless  answerable 
for  the  consequences ;  because  they,  not  the  Orthodox,  are  the 
innovators. 

Several  inferences,  deducible  from  the  general  principles  we 
have  endeavored  to  establish,  and  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  pardcular  point  that  has  been  under  discussion,  will  be  added 
in  conclusion. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Mistalies  to  he  avoided,  and  cautions  to   he  ohserved. 

Before  proceeding  to  exhibit  the  proof  of  inspiration,  I  think  it 
im})ortant  to  guard  against  several  of  the  most  common  preposses- 
sions and  mistakes,  relating  to  the  subject,  and  to  suggest  some  of 
the  cautions,  which  it  is  most  important  to  observe.  In  this  way  I 
hope  to  do  something  towards  freeing  the  mind  of  the  reader  from 
unnecessary  perplexity  and  difficulty,  and  preparing  him  more 
justly  to  weigh  the  arguments  which  will  be  offered  in  support  of 
the  doctrine  under  consideration. 

1 .  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  we  can  exactly  understand  the 
manner  in  which  the  mind  is  affected  by  inspiration  of  God,  or 
how  any  man  Icnotus  that  he  is  under  infallible  divine  guidance, 
and  that  his  declarations  are  clothed  with  divine  authority. 

We  have  never  been  the  subjects  of  a  supernatural  inspiration 
ourselves,  and  of  course  we  cannot  understand  the  subject  by  our 
own  experience.  Isaiah,  and  Paul,  and  others,  had,  probably,  as 
real  and  definite  a  consciousness  of  the  peculiar  state  of  their 
minds,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  affected,  when  under 
the  supernatural  influence  of  the  Spirit,  as  at  any  other  dme.  But 
the  effect  produced  upon  their  thoughts,  and  the  general  state  of 
their  minds,  when  under  diat  supernatural  influence,  must  have 
been  widely  different  from  anything  which  we  ever  experienced ; 
and  we  may  be  as  unable  to  form  any  definite  conception  of  it,  as 
of  the  peculiar  state  of  an  anffeVs  mind,  or  the  manner  in  which  he 
thinks  and  acquires  knowledge.  How  is  it  possible  for  us  to  have 
any  clear  and  certain  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  is 
affected  by  inspiration,  without  being  inspired  ourselves  ?     Indeed, 
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how  can  we  form  a  clear  conception  of  any  state  of  mind,  without 
being  the  subjects  of  it  ? 

If  any  one  should  say,  that  we  can  learn  the  manner  in  which 
divine  inspiration  affects  the  mind,  from  a  description  of  it  by  those 
who  know  what  it  is  by  experience  ;  it  would  be  sufficient  to  reply, 
that  ive  have  no  such  description.  Neither  Paul,  nor  Isaiah,  nor 
any  other,  has  informed  us  how  his  mind  was  affected  by  the  super- 
natural influence  which  acted  upon  him,  or  in  what  way  it  was 
made  certain  to  his  mind,  that  he  was  divinely  inspired.  And 
even  if  an  inspired  writer  had  given  a  particular  description  of  the 
effect  of  inspiration  on  his  mind ;  the  nature  of  the  subject  is  such, 
that,  in  all  probability,  we  should  find,  that  no  description  could 
convey  any  just  notion  of  it  to  our  minds.  As  it  is  a  fact  then, 
that  we  never  had  the  state  of  mind  produced  by  inspiration  ;  and 
as  no  exact  description  has  been  given  of  that  state  of  mind  in 
others ;  and  as  we  should  probably  be  unable  to  understand  the 
real  import  of  the  language  by  which  an  inspired  man  might 
attempt  to  describe  his  state  of  mind  to  us  ;  we  must  be  content  to 
remain  without  any  exact  knowledge  of  the  subject.  And  we 
have  good  reason  to  apprehend,  that  any  attempt  of  ours  to  form 
definite  conceptions  of  it  will  lead  us  into  error. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  then  our  inability  to  understand  ex- 
actly the  manner  of  inspiration  should  not  be  suffered  to  diminish 
our  confidence  in  its  reality,  or  its  practical  results.  On  the  ground 
of  the  evidence  which  we  possess,  we  ought  to  entertain  as  full  a 
belief  of  the  fact,  that  aU  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  consequently,  that  the  doctrines  and  laws  which  it  contains 
are  marked  with  infallibility  and  divine  authority,  as  though  we 
knew  perfectly  hoiv  supernatural  divine  influence  affected  the 
minds  of  the  writers,  or  even  as  though  we  ourselves  had  written 
the  Scriptures  under  a  guidance  which  we  knew  to  be  infallible  and 
divine. 

2.  We  are  not  to  assume,  that  the  only  influence  of  inspiration 
upon  tlie  writers  of  Scripture  was,  that  it  revealed  to  them  new 
truths,  or  prompted  them  to  make  known  new  truths  to  others. 

In  many  instances,  it  may  be  as  suitable  and  important  that  God 
should  influence  his  servants  to  declare  old  truths,  as  new  ones, 
provided  those  old  truths  are  as  valuable  as  new  ones,  and  as 
necessary  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  man.  Is  not  the  sup- 
position perfectly  reasonable,  that  God  may  have  as  real  an  agency 
in  moving  his  prophets  to  write  truths  with  which  they  were  before 
acquainted,  and  in  affording  them  such  guidance  as  to  secure 
them  against  all  fallibility,  and  render  their  communications  exactly 
agreeable  to  his  will,  as  in  enabling  them  to  write  trudis  never 
before  made  known  ?  Christ  promised  to  give  his  apostles  a 
heavenly  Teacher,  who  should  enable  them  rightly  to  perform 
every  part  of  their  office,  and  among  other  things,  to  assist  their 
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memories.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  principal  object  of  that  prom- 
ised assistance  of  the  Spirit,  so  to  guide  the  apostles,  that  they 
should  truly  recollect  the  things  which  they  had  before  seen  and 
heard,  and  should  infallibly,  and  in  the  best  manner,  communicate 
them,  or  necessary  parts  of  them,  both  orally  and  by  writing,  for 
the  benefit  of  others. 

This  principle,  if  well  fixed  in  our  minds,  will  be  of  great  use  in 
relieving  us  from  needless  difficulties  respecting  the  inspiration  of 
various  parts  of  the  Bible.  There  is  much  reason  to  think  that 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  generally,  were  com- 
posed either  from  traditions  with  which  the  writers  were  familiar, 
or  from  pre-existent  records.  But  what  difficulty  can  this  circum- 
stance occasion,  in  regard  to  their  inspiration  '}  Was  it  not  impor- 
tant that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  assist  the  memories  and  other  fac- 
ulties of  the  writers,  in  making  a  suitable  record  of  that  with  which 
they  were  already  acquainted  ?  Was  it  not  important  that  he 
should  so  influence  and  guide  them,  that  they  should  \mx\\q  just  so 
much,  and  in  just  such  a  manner,  as  he  saw  to  be  best  adapted  to 
answer  the  ends  of  revelation  ?  What  reason  have  we  to  suppose 
that  they  would  ever  have  done  all  this,  without  divine  guidance  ? 
[f  we  examine  the  public  addresses  of  the  apostles  which  are  re- 
corded in  the  Scriptures,  we  shall  find  they  were  composed,  for  the 
most  part,  of  facts,  and  arguments,  and  conclusions,  which,  in  all 
probability,  had  been  familiar  to  the  apostles  before  ?  Be  it  so. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  die  divine  Spirit  afibrded 
them  such  direction,  that  they  judged,  with  infallible  wisdom,  what 
was  proper  to  be  said,  and,  in  all  respects,  spoke  according  to  the 
will  of  God.  The  Spirit  was  promised  for  this  very  ])urpose. 
"  Take  no  thought  hoiv  or  what  ye  shall  speak  ;  for  it  shall  be 
given  you  in  that  same  hour  7rhat  ye  shall  speak.  For  it  is  not 
you  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which  speaketh  in 
you."  The  influence  of  the  Spirit  was  not  to  be  limited  to  the 
revelation  of  things  before  unknoion.  He  was  to  guide  them  in 
giving  their  testimony  to  truths  which  they  had  before  learned,  and 
to  enable  them  to  do  it  without  any  liability  to  error.  He  was  to 
teach  them  both  "  how  and  ivhat  they  should  speak,"  in  reference 
to  any  portion  of  divine  truth  which  the  occasion  should  call  for. 
The  same  as  to  other  parts  of  Scripture.  For  what  human  wis- 
dom would  be  competent,  in  all  cases,  to  determine,  just  as  divine 
wisdom  does,  ivhat  and  how  men  should  write  for  the  benefit  of 
all  future  ages  ?  How  widely  different  would  be  the  judgment  of 
any  man  now  living,  from  the  wisdom  which  presided  over  the 
writing  of  the  Scriptures  ?  If  left  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
independently  of  what  wo  know  to  be  die  decision  of  divine  wis- 
dom, every  man  would  think  diat  some  diings  included  in  the 
sacred  volume  ought  to  have  been  omitted.  As  an  instance,  I 
might  mention  those  naked  histories  of  human  weakness,  folly,  and 
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impurity,  at  which  common  decency  is  ashamed,  and  which  infi- 
delity has  so  often  made  the  suhject  of  profane  ridicule.  God, 
who  perfectly  knows  the  nature  of  man,  and  all  his  wants  and 
dangers,  and  how  to  promote  his  eternal  interests  in  the  best  man- 
ner, doubtless  saw  that  important  ends  would  be  answered  by 
those  parts  of  Scripture,  which  we  should  have  thought  least 
calculated  to  do  good.  And  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  we  can, 
in  no  way,  account  satisfactorily  for  the  writing  of  such  a  book,  by 
such  men,  or  by  any  men,  without  the  supposition  of  a  special 
divine  interference. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  my  reasoning  here  has  nothing  to  do 
with  infidels.  It  is  meant  for  those,  who  believe  that  the  Bible  is 
the  word  of  God,  and  that  it  is,  in  all  respects,  what  the  wisdom 
of  God  chose  that  it  should  be ;  of  course,  that  it  is  free  from 
faults,  and  perfectly  adapted  to  promote  the  ends  of  a  divine 
revelation.  It  is  with  those  who  believe  this,  that  is,  with  Chris- 
tians, that  my  reasoning  is  concerned.  Now,  in  my  view,  Chris- 
tians can  have  no  reason  to  presume,  that  the  agency  of  the  divine 
Spirit  in  the  sacred  writers  must  have  been  confined  to  the  single 
purpose  of  reveahng  new  truths ;  and  no  reason  to  object  to  the 
position,  that  those  writers  were  constantly  under  the  direction  of 
divine  wisdom,  even  in  making  a  record  of  those  things  with  which 
they  were  before  acquainted.  For  in  making  this  record,  so  as 
perfectly  to  answer  the  ends  of  infinite  wisdom,  it  was  necessary 
there  should  be  such  a  selection  of  form,  and  such  an  adaptation 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  church  in  all  ages,  as  must  have  required 
the  presiding  influence  of  an  omniscient  mind, — required  it  as 
really,  as  the  first  communication  of  those  truths  which  lay  beyond 
the  discovery  of  human  reason.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it 
can  never  be  a  valid  objection  against  the  inspiration  of  any  parts 
of  the  Bible,  that  those  parts  contain  no  truths,  except  what  the 
writers  might  have  known,  either  by  natural  means,  without  the 
help  of  any  divine  revelation,  or  by  means  of  a  revelation  before 
made  to  others.  Accordingly,  if  the  sacred  writers  declare,  without 
suggesting  any  qualification,  that  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspira- 
tion of  God  ;  we  shall  have  no  good  reason  so  to  qualify  and  restrict 
the  meaning  of  their  declaration,  that  it  shall  apply  to  those  parts 
only  in  ivhich  a  revelation  of  new  truths  was  made. 

3.  It  is  no  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  that  the 
Scriptures  were  written  in  a  language  completely  human,  and  that 
they  exhibit  all  the  varieties  in  the  mode  of  writing,  which  are 
common  in  other  works. 

If  God  gives  instruction  to  men,  he  must  give  it  in  language 
which  men  can  understand.  Should  divine  instruction  be  conveyed 
in  language  which  is  superhuman,  it  would  then  become  necessary, 
either  that  it  should  be  translated  into  human  language,  or  else  that 
the  human  mind   should  be  enabled  to  understand  it  by  some 
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supernatural  endowments.  The  supposition  of  Shaftsbury,  that  a 
divine  revelation  must  exhibit  a  style  of  writing  essentially  different 
from  what  is  in  common  use,  is  manifestly  inconsistent,  and  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  admitted.  And  as  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that 
various  kinds  of  writing  are  calculated  to  answer  important  ends, 
which  could  not  be  answered  by  any  one  kijid  alone  ;  it  would  be 
altogether  reasonable  to  expect,  that  God  would  employ  such  a 
variety,  if  he  wished  to  make  special  communications  to  men ; — 
that  he  would  sometimes  give  instruction  by  history ;  sometimes  by 
poetiy ;  sometimes  by  allegory ;  sometimes  by  proverbs  or  max- 
ims ;  sometimes  by  rational  arguments ;  sometimes  by  impassioned 
appeals  to  the  heart ;  and  sometimes  in  other  ways ;  and  that  he 
would  make  use  of  all  those  figures  of  speech,  which  are  suited  to 
make  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind,  or  to  rouse  its  dormant 
faculties.  The  propriety  and  utility  of  this  variety  in  the  mode  of 
conveying  truth,  result  from  the  constitution  which  God  himself  has 
given  to  the  human  mind.  And  surely,  it  is  but  natural  to  expect 
that,  in  all  his  instructions,  he  will  have  a  regard  to  the  nature 
which,  in  the  exercise  of  his  unerring  wisdom,  he  has  given  to  man  ; 
and  that  he  will  employ  that  mode  of  teaching,  which  shall  be  best 
adapted  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  And  when  we  find  that 
the  writers  of  the  sacred  volume  made  use  of  human  language,  and 
of  all  the  common  modes  of  writing ;  moat  surely,  we  cannot 
consider  it  as  affording  any  argument  against  the  position,  that 
those  writers  were  under  the  guidance  of  the  divine  Spirit.  That 
the  Scriptures  were  written  in  the  hest  manner,  that  is,  in  the  man- 
ner best  suited  to  answer  the  ends  of  a  revelation,  is  a  fact  which 
clearly  shows  them  to  be  worthy  of  God ;  and  if  it  cannot,  by 
itself,  prove  conclusively  that  his  agency  was  specially  concerned 
in  the  production ;  it  certainly  can  prove  nothing  to  the  contrary. 
If,  in  one  w^ay  or  another,  there  is  evidence  of  the  general  fact, 
that  the  Scriptures  were  given  by  inspiration  of  God  ;  the  circum- 
stance of  their  appearing  in  such  a  form  as  they  do,  cannot  furnish 
any  ground  to  question  the  fact  of  their  having  been  inspired,  or  to 
suppose  that  their  inspiration  must  be  understood  in  a  restricted, 
imperfect  sense. 

4.  The  manner  in  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
sometimes  quote  from  the  Old,  has  been  thought  to  be  an  objec- 
tion to  their  inspiration.  The  ground  of  the  objection  is,  the 
alleged  incorrectness  of  the  citations. 

In  rcj)ly,  I  maintain,  that  what  is  called  incorrectness  in  the 
citations  is  no  incorrectness  at  all ;  and  that  the  mode  of  quotation 
is  no  other  than  an  exani])le  of  a  manner  of  writing  perfectly  con- 
formed to  good  use,  and  adapted  to  produce  the  best  effects.  I 
shall  not  think  it  necessary  or  proper  to  enter  on  a  particular  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  at  the  jiresent  lime,  as  the  limits  I  have  pre- 
scribed for  myself  would  hardly  admit  of  it,  and  as  the  manner  of 
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quotations  from  the  Old  Testnment,  by  the  writers  of  the  New, 
has  been  carefully  and  satisfactorily  vindicated  by  various  authors. 
Now  if  it  is  indeed  so,  as  I  am  fully  persuaded  it  is,  that  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  make  quotations  from  the  Old  in  a  manner 
suited  to  accomplish  the  ends  they  have  in  view,  and  to  accomplish 
them  in  an  eminent  degree, — in  a  manner,  too,  which  agrees  with 
common  use  among  men  of  good  sense ;  then  this  mode  of  quota- 
tion is  no  more  an  objection  against  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
than  any  other  example  of  what  is  proper  and  excellent  in  the 
sacred  writings. 

Let  us  inquire,  for  a  moment,  what  is  it  in  the  mode  of  quota- 
tion, against  which  the  objection  is  urged  ?  It  is  this  ;  that,  in 
some  instances,  when  a  text  is  cited,  it  is  not  cited  in  the  exact 
words  of  the  original ;  and  that,  in  other  instances,  the  texts 
ivhich  are  quoted,  are  applied  to  subjects  different  from  those  to 
luhich  they  were  originally  applied.  But  was  this  mode  of  quota- 
tion ever  made  an  objection  against  any  other  writer  ?  Is  it  true 
of  the  best  modern  authors,  that  they  refer  to  passages  in  the  Bible 
in  no  other  way,  than  by  an  exact  quotation  of  the  whole  ?  When 
they  would  cite  a  text  containing  a  prediction,  a  doctrine,  or  a 
promise,  do  they  not  very  frequently  make  the  citation  in  an 
abridged  form,  or  in  a  form  different  in  some  other  respect  from 
the  original, — only  taking  care  to  show,  to  what  particular  text 
they  mean  to  refer,  and  what  is  the  object  of  the  reference  ?  And 
what  is  more  common,  than  for  writers  of  the  best  reputation  to 
take  a  striking  passage  from  the  Bible,  or  from  some  other  book, 
and  make  use  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  subject  diverse 
from  that  to  which  the  original  WTiters  referred  ?  How  often  are 
historical  facts  produced  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  other  similar 
facts,  or  some  moral  principle  involved  ?  How  often  is  a  sentiment, 
or  trait  of  character,  which  was,  on  some  occasion,  aptly  ex- 
pressed by  a  distinguished  writer,  made  a  kind  of  maxim,  or 
general  principle,  and  applied  with  effect  in  all  similar  cases? 
More  than  half  the  real  value  of  ancient  history  and  poetry  would 
be  lost,  were  it  not  for  the  use  which  is  made  of  them  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration  or  impression.  Now  if  the  practice  of 
making  citations  from  books,  in  the  manner  above  described,  is  of 
important  use,  and  is  regarded  with  universal  approbation  in  other 
men  ;  why  should  it  be  thought  exceptionable  in  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  ?  And  if  such  a  mode  of  quotation  is  in  itself 
proper,  and  is  adapted  to  answer  valuable  ends ;  why  should  the 
use  of  it  by  the  apostles  be  deemed  inconsistent  with  their  inspira- 
tion ?  Would  not  the  presumption  rather  be,  that  the  Spirit  of 
God,  being  the  Spirit  of  infinite  wisdom,  would  lead  those  who 
were  under  his  influence,  to  avail  themselves  of  a  mode  of  writing, 
which  is  universally  considered  so  valuable  ?  And  as  this  mode 
of  writing  was,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  suited  to  the  taste  of  those 
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who  first  received  the  hoolcs  of  the  New  Testament,  and  so  was 
adapted,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  to  be  useful  to  them  ;  would  it 
not  be  reasonable  to  think,  that  the  authors  of  those  books,  sup- 
posing them  inspired,  would  be  led  to  make  a  free  use  of  it?  The 
obvious  conclusion,  then,  is,  that  quoting  from  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  described,  can  no  more  be 
objected  to  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles,  than  their  use  of  meta- 
2}ho?-s,  or  even  oi  human  language.  pastor. 


THOUGHTS    ON    REVIVALS    OF    RELIGION. 
(Continued  from  p.  361.) 

A  Standing  topic  of  declamation  against  revivals  of  religion,  is  their 
supposed  tendency  to  melancholy  and  mental  aberration.  Hence, 
on  the  approach  of  a  revival,  there  are  many  who  flap  the  dark 
wing,  and  lift  up  the  monitory  voice.  They  are  sometimes  per- 
sons who  have  themselves  felt  and  resisted  the  power  of  conscience, 
and  hate  the  light  for  the  pain  it  has  given  them.  Always,  they 
are  unfriendly  to  evangelical  doctrine,  and  lift  the  standard, 
around  which  all  the  vicious  and  irreligious  rally.  They  know, 
usually,  very  little,  personally,  concerning  a  revival,  and  receive  and 
repeat,  with  the  credulity  of  dotage,  the  rumor  and  misrepresen- 
tations which  circulate  around  them  ;  while,  with  inveterate  scepti- 
cism, they  refuse  credence  to  results  in  favor  of  revivals,  however 
manifest  and  glorious.  Whh  oracular  confidence,  they  speak  and 
decide  on  subjects,  concerning  which  they  are  no  more  competent 
to  judge,  than  the  busy  merchant  or  mechanic  is  qualified  to  judge 
concerning  medical  practice,  in  the  hospitals  and  families  of  a 
great  city. 

I  have  been  conversant  with  revivals,  and  the  arts  of  opposition 
to  them,  for  almost  thirty  years  ;  and  I  know  the  stories  which  are 
commonly  circulated  against  them  are  malignant  fictions,  or  exag- 
gerated facts — mere  caricatures  of  the  reality.  No  record  of 
human  transactions  was  ever  made,  of  things  so  notorious,  embrac- 
ing so  little  truth  and  so  much  falsehood,  as  the  accounts  of  revi- 
vals given  by  their  enemies. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  in  diis  day  of  revivals,  and  of  obloquy, 
and  misrepresentation,  that  the  intelligent  and  candid  part  of  the 
community  should  be  apprised  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  not  be 
the  sport  of  unfounded  apprehensions. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  give  in  this  paper,  some  account  of 
the  origin,  properties,  and  tendencies  of  that  solicitude,  which 
usually  precedes  the  renovation  of  the  heai't. 

It  is  caused  by  a  quickened  sense  of  accountability,  and  guilt, 
and  danger.     The  rule  of  accountability,  the  moral  law,  and  the 
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evidence  of  transgression,  were  manifest  before,  but  not  ajipre- 
bended,  or,  if  perceived  intellectually,  were  not  felt.  But  tbe  Holy 
Spirit,  by  an  illumination  peculiar  to  biuiself,  gives  reality  to  the 
law,  in  tbe  presence  of  wbicb  the  heart  is  realized  to  be  without 
holiness,  and  under  the  predoniinant  influence  of  selfishness,  unfit 
for  heaven,  fitted  for  destruction,  and  exposed  to  a  fearful  and  just 
condemnation,  which,  without  a  change  in  the  affections,  will  be 
certain  and  eternal.  Thus,  is  the  moral  government  of  God 
revived,  which,  through  the  darkness  of  the  mind,  had  faded  from 
recollection,  or  through  the  hardness  of  the  heart,  had  applied  its 
power  unfelt.  In  what  manner  the  Spirit  of  God  thus  enlightens 
the  mind,  and  gives  reality  and  power  to  neglected  evidence  of 
obligation,  guilt,  and  danger,  it  does  not  become  philosophy  to  say, 
at  all  more  than  to  deny  the  fact,  because  it  cannot  perceive  the 
the  peculiar  mode  of  the  divine  operation.  That  he,  who  formed 
the  mind  for  moral  government,  should  be  able  to  administer  that 
government,  by  giving  presence  to  the  mind  of  its  precepts  and 
motives,  is  certainly  most  credible.  And,  that  man  is  so  stupid  and 
blind  as  to  need  a  more  vivid  apprehension  of  his  guilt  and  danger 
than  he  would  obtain,  or  others  could  communicate,  is  most  certain. 

This  sense  of  guilt  and  danger,  resulting  from  the  transgression 
of  law,  is  aggravated  by  the  recollection  of  abused  mercy;  for 
when  He,  the  Spirit,  comes,  He  reproves  the  world  of  sin,  because 
they  believe  not.  The  obligations  of  the  Gospel  are  felt ;  and  the 
guilt  of  violating  them,  the  ingratitude,  the  hardness  of  heart,  and 
voluntary  obstinacy  in  rejecting  its  reasonable  requirements,  increase 
both  remorse  and  fear.  These  apprehensions  of  guilty  character 
and  danger  are  sometimes  instantaneous  ;  but,  not  unfrequently, 
they  are  progressive,  and  the  result  of  faithful  instructions  on  the 
part  of  Christian  friends,  and  of  voluntary  attention  and  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  subjects. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  properties  of  religious  solicitude 
occasioned  by  a  sense  of  accountability  and  guih. 

1 .  It  is  rational. 

Man  is  an  accountable  creature,  and,  compared  with  the  law  of 
God,  his  heart  is  desperately  wicked.  It  is  without  holiness,  and 
full  of  selfishness.  The  command,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,"  is  violated ;  and  the  prohibition, 
"Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me,"  is  disregarded.  This 
perverted  state  of  the  affections  is  voluntary,  criminal,  and  deadly  ; 
and  if  not  removed  in  time,  will  setde  down  into  an  obliquity, 
hopeless  as  it  will  be  miserable.  It  is  also  true,  that  God  has  pro- 
vided a  Saviour,  and  with  great  sincerity  of  mercy,  offers  pardon 
upon  terms  practicable  and  reasonable,  which  the  sinner,  with 
entire  voluntariness  and  pre-eminent  ingratitude,  rejects.  These 
truths  the  awakened  sinner  feels.  He  realizes  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  repent  immediately,  and  that  his  sins  are  multiplied  and  aggra- 
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vated  by  the  delay  of  every  moment.  He  is  well  apprised  that 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  has  awakened  him,  may  justly  abandon 
him,  while  he  wilfully  refuses  to  yield  to  his  requirements,  and 
anticipates  that  probably  a  crisis  has  arrived  in  his  moral  histoiy, 
in  which  what  he  may  do  speedily,  or  neglect  to  do,  may  be  the 
means  of  perpetuating  a  holy  or  unholy  character  through  eternity. 
In  such  circumstances,  the  distress  of  an  awakened  sinner  is  ra- 
tional ; — never  beyond,  always  below,  the  occasion.  To  be  un- 
holy in  presence  of  the  law  of  God,  and  an  unbeliever  in  the 
presence  of  his  Gospel,  and  a  resister  of  the  Holy  Ghost  when 
he  strives,  constitutes  both  guilt  and  danger,  surpassing  all  which 
the  awakened  sinner  feels  when  his  eyes  are  most  open,  his  con- 
science most  awake,  and  his  heart  most  tender. 

2.  The  solicitude  which  precedes  renovation  is  indispensable. 

No  man  can  be  saved  without  repentance.  But  who  can  re- 
pent truly,  without  a  deep  sense  of  sin  ;  and  who  can  perceive 
and  feel  his  guilt  and  danger  while  impenitent,  and  not  tremble  ? 
No  man  will  apply  to  Jesus  Christ  to  save  him,  who  does  feel  his 
need  of  a  Saviour  ;  but  how  can  this  necessity  be  felt,  without  clear, 
and  just  apprehensions  of  guilt ;  and  how  can  these  be  experienced 
by  a  sinner  under  condemnation,  and  not  occasion  pain  ?  It  is 
persons  in  this  awakened  state,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  call  to 
him ; — not  the  righteous,  but  sinners, — to  heal  the  broken  hearted, 
to  preach  deliverance  to  captives,  to  set  at  liberty  those  that  are 
bound. 

3.  The  distress  of  an  awakened  sinner  is  always,  in  its  moral 
tendencies,  salutary. 

It  puts  an  end  to  stupidity  and  procrastination,  and  supersedes 
the  fear  of  man,  the  diversions  of  care,  the  fascination  of  pleasure, 
and  concentrates  the  energies  of  the  soul  for  self-denial,  and  a 
vigorous  attention  to  the  means  of  grace,  while  it  brings  upon  the 
mind  the  blaze  of  truth,  and  the  power  of  obligation,  by  which,  in 
the  day  of  His  power,  the  Holy  Spirit  produces  repentance  to- 
wards God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

4.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  it  is  a  state  of  mind  entirely  safe. 
Conviction  of  sin  never  produces  any  injurious  effect  upon  body 

or  mind,  which  is  not  produced,  upon  the  same  principles,  by  other 
causes,  and  much  oftener.  The  mind  is  capable  of  stronger  action 
and  fechng  than  the  body  can  endure.  Intense  protracted  study, 
or  long  continued  care,  or  joy,  or  sorrow,  as  well  as  sudden  pow- 
erful emoUon,  afl'ect  sensibly  the  health,  and  the  mind  Itself.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  religious  solicitude  which  has  any  peculiar  ten- 
dency to  produce  such  results,  and  the  reiterated  allegation  of  such 
tendencies,  Is  the  result  of  a  malignant  or  a  weak  credulity,  the 
whisperings  of  rumor,  or  the  clamor  of  fame  with  her  thousand 
tongues.  I  have  observed  carefully  and  long  the  effects  of  religious 
solicitude,  and  of  other   causes  upon  the  nervous  temperament, 
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and  the  result  is,  that  the  injurious  effects  ascribed  to  religion, 
are  produced  much  oftener  by  other  causes. 

Hundreds  are  injured  by   injudicious  intellectual    application, 
to  one  who  is  injured  by  solicitude  about  his  soul.     Thousands 
are  reduced  to  morbid  inelancholy  by  sloth  and  gluttony,  and  by 
intemperate  drinking  tens  of  thousands,  to  one  who  becomes  the 
victim  of  perverted  excitement  on  account  of  his  rehgious  anxieties. 
The  perplexities,  and  cares,  and  disappointments  of  life,  occasion 
more  nervous  melancholy,  and  mental  aberration,  a  thousand  fold, 
than  ever  appears  in  alHance  with  revivals  of  rehgion.    The  annual 
visitations  of  sickness  and  mortality,  in  the  families  of  the  fashion- 
able, and  thoughtless,  and  dissipated,  produce  more  shipwreck  of 
cheerfulness,  and  more  sadness  of  heart,  and  protracted  melan- 
choly, than  is  produced  by  all  the  revivals  so  constantly  occurring 
in  our  land.     The   instances  are  rare,  in  which  any  permanent 
evils  result  from  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  soul ;  and  such 
as  do  exist,  are  for  the  most  part  the  consequence  entirely  of  in- 
discretion ; — either  of  cruel  opposhion,  which  cuts  ofi'the  unhappy 
sufferer  from  the  needed  evangelical  instruction;  or  cases  of  indis- 
creet voluntary  concealment,  where  confidential  communication 
and  instruction  would  have  produced  alleviation ;  or  where  there 
was  antecedently  such  a  tremulous  state  of  the  system,  as  pre- 
cluded protracted    emotion   on   any  subject,   or  in   any   degree, 
without  injurious  nerv^ous  excitement;  or,  which  is  more  common, 
cases  of  prolonged  religious  solicitude,  without  suitable  exercise, 
nutrition,  and  sleep.    In  proportion  to  the  tax  laid  upon  the  intel- 
lect, and  the  heart,  of  severe  thought  and  deep  feeling,  is  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  corresponding  increase  of  muscular  tone,  to  balance 
nervous  tendency.     If,  then,  when  the  tax  on  the  nervous  system 
is  doubled,  the  muscular  system  is  robbed  of  its  energy,  by  utter 
inactivity,  by  irregular  and  diminished  nutrition,  and   a  voluntary 
subtraction  of  sleep,  who  can  wonder  that  the  animal  spirits  should 
flag,  and  the  nerves  unbalanced  sigh  to  every  breeze,  and   send 
out  their  wild  vagaries  through  all  the  regions  of  the  imagination. 

I  am  aware,  that  some  seem  to  regard  the  imporance  oi  the  soul, 
and  the  excellence  of  religion,  as  a  complete  guarantee  against 
any  possible  harm,  in  seeking  salvation  in  any  manner,  whatever 
resistance  may  be  offered  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  discretion  and 
self-preservation.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  men,  acts  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  stated  laws  of  body  and  mind,  and  not  by  their  pros- 
tration. The  body  and  the  mind  may  easily  be  too  much  exhausted 
to  render  the  influence  of  truth  of  any  avail ;  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  rest  is  required,  instead  of  new  excitement. 

Animals  are  guided  in  their' own  preservation  by  instinct: 
man  by  reason  and  experience.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected,  that 
God  will  preserve  by  a  miracle  that  health  and  safety,  for  the 
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preservation  of  which  he  has  bestowed  on  us  the  ample  means. 
The  laws  of  mind  and  body  are  general  laws,  and  the  violation  of 
them  by  indiscretion,  while  seeking  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  will 
be  the  same  in  its  result,  as  if  similar  violence  were  offered  in 
relation  to  any  other  subject.  The  only  precautions  which  I  have 
found  necessary,  are, 

1.  That  the  subject  of  religious  inquiry  shall  continue  his  daily 
avocation,  which  will  furnish  a  partial  alleviation  to  the  mind  from 
intense  thinking  and  deep  feeling  on  one  subject.  This,  attended 
by  stated  seasons  for  reading  and  prayer,  will  not  be  injurious  to 
the  progress  of  knowledge  and  salutary  impression,  but  favorable 
to  it ;  while  undiverted  intensity  of  thought  and  feeling  will  be 
liable  to  produce  confusion  of  mind  and  exhausted  sensibility,  in 
such  cases  misnamed  stupidity. 

If  the  employment  be  studious  or  sedentary,  in  such  cases  there 
should  be  taken,  every  day,  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of 
muscular  exercise. 

2.  A  second  caution  is,  to  continue,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  ordi- 
nary amount  of  nutrition  and  sleep,  and  at  the  times  which  habit  has 
rendered  natural.  A  momentary  loss  of  appetite,  or  an  occasional 
encroachment  on  the  regular  hours  of  sleep  is  not  to  be  feared ; 
but  the  continuance  of  this  robbery  of  animal  nature,  at  a  time 
when  a  double  tax  of  thought  and  feeling  is  laid  upon  it,  and  an 
increase,  instead  of  a  diminution  of  care  is  needed  for  its  healthful 
preservation,  cannot  fail,  if  ])ersisted  in,  to  impair  the  muscular 
tone,  and  induce  nervous  debility.  By  such  causes,  the  power  of 
digestion  may  be  invaded,  and  the  corroding  acid  formed,  to  prey 
upon  the  great  organ  of  sensibility,  bringing  upon  the  soul  disas- 
trous twilight,  and  perplexity,  and  fear,  and  faintness  of  heart,  all 
which  will  now  be  taken  by  the  suffering  subject,  as  evidence  of 
unparalelled  guilt  and  hopelessness,  and  by  the  enemies  of  religion, 
as  demonstration  strong  of  the  morbid  influence  of  revivals  of  re- 
ligion ;  when  in  fact,  it  is  the  result  of  ignorance,  or  of  a  pre- 
sumptuous neglect  of  the  means  of  self-preservation,  which,  in  any 
other  case,  would  produce  the  same  effect.  No  wonder,  that 
abused  nature  groans  and  travails  in  pain,  and  shuts  out  the  light 
of  heaven,  and  shrouds  the  soul  in  sackcloth.  It  is  the  cry  of 
exhausted  feeling — the  ebbing  of  nervous  energy — the  going  out 
of  the  lamp  of  life,  because  its  oil  is  wantonly  consumed,  and  not 
replenished. 

Short  seasons  of  acute  distress  are  not  dangerous.  But  where 
solicitude  is  protracted,  there  is  a  liability  to  nervous  affection, 
which  should  be  understood  by  ministers,  and  Christian  parents, 
and  all  Christians,  and  guarded  against  by  a  vigilance  and  care, 
to  secure  a  temperate  regularity  of  food,  and  sleep,  and  exercise. 
With  these  simple  precautions,  there  is,  in  every  case  of  religious 
Awakening,  next  to  absolute  safety. 
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What  Edwards  used  to  call  Satan's  temptations,  which  came  in 
at  the  close  of  a  revival,  were  evidently  the  effect  of  nervous 
debility,  in  case  of  seriousness  protracted,  without  a  due  regard  to 
the  means  of  preserving  an  unperverted  healthful  flow  of  nervous 
feeling.  It  was  the  flagging  and  mourning  of  exhausted,  neglected 
nature.  In  proportion  as  I  have  paid  a  careful  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, have  those  cases  of  stubborn  melancholy  been  rare  in  their 
appearance,  and  when  incorrigible  to  moral  influence,  have  yielded 
usually  to  regimen  and  exercise,  until,  in  many  cases,  when  the 
preternatural  darkness  was  driven  away  by  the  pulsation  of  health, 
the  Sun  of  righteousness  arose  upon  the  soul  in  a  cloudless  day. 

But  with  all  the  preceding  liabilities  to  nervous  affection,  the 
danger  attendant  upon  the  mental  solicitude  which  precedes  and 
is  indispensable  to  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  is  not  so  great  as  that  which  attends  the  ordinary 
avocations  of  life. 

There  are  more  accidents  injurious  to  health,  in  voyages  and 
iourneyings  for  amusement,  and  in  the  daily  occupations  of  men, 
than  attend  the  exertions  of  men  to  obtain  salvation.  I  have  looked 
with  admiration  upon  the  safety  with  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  the 
mind  acts  in  this  great  concern.  There  is  a  moral  excitement  in 
the  open-eyed  vision  of  truth  to  an  unholy  mind,  which,  though 
painful,  is  salutary  ;  and  with  proper  instruction,  is  much  more 
calculated  to  prevent,  than  to  produce  morbid  melancholy.  Where 
the  proper  instruction  is  given,  God  is  not  accustomed  to  permit 
the  spirit  to  fail  before  him,  but  within  a  period  safe  to  body  and 
mind,  srants  deliverance. 

Nor  is  there  any  such  liability  to  improvidences,  as  creates  any 
peculiar  danger.  Children  in  the  hands  of  the  most  judicious 
mothers,  come  to  harm  as  often  as  awakened  sinners  under  judi- 
cious treatment.  Indeed,  the  odium  which  is  got  up  against  re- 
vivals, as  tending  to  melancholy,  and  mental  aberration,  does  in 
reality  belong  to  another  quarter.  The  infidelity,  and  irreligion, 
and  profligacy,  which  trumpet  this  objection  against  revivals,  pro- 
duce a  thousand  fold  more  distress,  and  melancholy,  and  nervous 
insanity,  by  vicious  excitement  and  exhaustion,  than  all  the  evils 
which  have  ever  been  occasioned  by  mental  solicitude  on  account 
of  religion.  It  is  impenitent  profligacy  and  infidelity,  which  wear 
out  the  body,  and  war  against  the  soul.  Infidelity  and  intem- 
perance occasion  a  hundred  murders  and  suicides,  to  one  death 
which  is  occasioned  by  religious  anxiety  ;  and  if  the  example  of 
the  wicked  should  be  imitated,  in  publishing  all  the  suicides 
produced  by  atheism,  and  infidelity,  and  heresy,  and  profligacy, 
it  might  require  a  weekly  gazette  extraordinary,  devoted  to  that 
single  theme,  inscribed  within  and  without  with  mourning,  and 
lamentation,  and  wo. 
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REVIEW. 

The  Life  of  John  Ledyard,  the  American  Traveller ;  com- 
prising selections  from  his  Journals  and  Correspondence.  By 
Jared  Sparks.     Cambridge,  Hilliard  &i  Brown,  1828. 

Biographies  are  so  multiplied  in  these  times,  that  in  order  to  be 
patronized  they  must  possess  merit ;  at  the  same  time  they  offer, 
in  general,  so  many  attractions  for  the  mass  of  readers,  and  are  so 
extensively  called  for  and  read,  that  in  no  other  sort  of  writing 
does  merit  stand  in  better  prospect  of  reward.  Two  things  only 
are  requisite  to  give  them  certainty  of  success — a  worthy  subject 
and  good  execution.  If  the  character  portrayed  is  one  of  little 
prominence,  if  its  various  shades  are  marked  by  no  striking  pecu- 
liarities, if  it  is  associated  with  no  national  blessings,  no  enterprize 
of  greatness,  no  purposes  of  benevolence,  it  may  not  rise  into 
notice,  even  though  the  execution  be  first  rate.  Greatness  will 
command  interest,  under  the  disadvantages  of  poor  description. 
And  even  though  it  may  be  ivicked  greatness,  if  it  is  set  forth 
with  the  view  of  deterring  others  from  vice,  it  is  not  the  less 
adapted  to  excite  and  fix  the  attention.  On  the  other  hand,  good 
judgement  in  the  selection  of  incidents,  and  the  graces  of  good 
style,  are  indispensable  to  a  finished  biography.  Men  of  judgement 
are  disgusted,  when  ci^-cumstances  of  little  or  no  moment  are  de- 
tailed in  the  character  even  of  a  great  man.  And  men  of  taste 
will  loathe  the  inelegancies  and  vulgarities  that  too  often  abound 
in  the  biography  of  eminent  men.  It  becomes  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  good  selection  of  character,  and  also  of  the  incidents  of 
character,  should  be  combined  with  the  best  taste  in  the  use  of 
style,  and  the  happiest  talent  at  illustrating  the  nice  shades  of  feel- 
ings and  of  actions,  in  order  to  ensure  the  perfection  of  biographi- 
cal sketches.  Every  man  of  reading  knows  how  admirably  these 
different  qualities  were  associated  and  evinced  in  the  "  Lives  of 
the  Poets,"  by  Dr.  Johnson.  So  judicious  was  his  selection  of 
the  incidents  of  character,  that  the  reader  almost  forgets  the  ex- 
cellencies of  style,  in  admiration  of  the  character  drawn  ;  and  yet 
so  accomplished  was  the  execution,  that  poets  little  known  to  fame 
by  their  oiun  writings,  are  made  famous  by  the  pen  of  their  biog- 
rapher. There  is  one  other  thing  which  may  be  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  this  notice  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  biographer.  Re- 
marks of  a  general  nature  frequently  escaped  him,  when  he  was 
drawing  the  portraits  of  illustrious  individuals.  In  the  hands  of  a 
master,  this  is  highly  instructive  and  proper.  But  it  requires  the 
hand  of  a  master.  It  should  be  done  in  the  proper  place,  and 
with  suitable  brevity.    If  general  remarks  are  made  without  judge- 
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raent,  without  appropriateness,  and  with  prolixity,  they  tire  and 
disgust  the  reader. 

We  proceed  now  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  work  before  us. 
We  think  it  possesses  a  high  degree  of  merit,  both  as  to  matter 
and  manner.  Ledyard  was  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  man. 
"  The  acts  of  his  life,"  his  biographer  remarks,  "  demand  notice, 
less  on  account  of  their  results,  than  of  the  spirit  with  which  they 
were  performed,  and  the  uncommon  traits  of  character  which 
prompted  their  execution.  Such  instances  of  decision,  energy, 
perseverance,  fortitude  and  enterprize,  have  rarely  been  witnessed 
in  the  same  individual."  To  trace  the  progress  of  such  a  mind  is 
an  object  worth  the  efforts  of  the  most  gifted  writer.  A  skilful 
delineation  of  the  early  developement  of  a  great  mind,  is  among 
the  most  profitable  studies  of  the  youthful  learner.  As  his  own 
mind  is  unfolding  its  powers,  he  is  most  interested  in  learning 
how  others  have  been  unfolded  before  him.  But  besides  this 
circumstance,  the  scenes  of  his  life  were  extremely  diversified, 
and  connected  with  some  of  the  most  curious  and  most  noble 
objects  of  public  interest.  Almost  at  the  outset  of  the  Memoir,  we 
find  his  name  connected  with  the  subject  of  Indian  Missions.  We 
soon  find  him  sailing  to  Gibraltar,  afterwards  to  London,  to  seek 
for  wealthy  family  connexions ;  and  after  a  disappointment  in  this 
particular,  embarking  with  Captain  Cook  in  his  last  voyage  round 
the  world.  In  the  course  of  this  celebrated  voyage,  Ledyard  made  , 
observations,  which  abundantly  shewed  the  discrimination  of  his 
mind.  His  remarks  concerning  the  first  peopling  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  concerning  the  language,  manners,  and  superstition 
of  the  natives,  his  singular  digression  on  the  origin  and  practice  of 
sacrifices,  and  other  speculations  of  like  character,  are  among  the 
most  entertaining  records  afforded  by  voyagers.  His  account  of 
the  last  scene  in  the  life  of  Cook  is  probably  the  most  ample  and 
correct  that  has  ever  been  given.  During  this  voyage,  also, 
several  adventures  of  his  own  are  recorded,  which  possess  no 
common  interest.  We  afterwards  find  him  in  his  native  land, 
proposing,  for  the  first  time,  a  voyage  for  mercantile  adventure  to 
the  northwest  coast.  This  he  did,  in  consequence  of  witnessing,  in 
his  voyage  with  Cook,  the  astonishing  profit  made  by  procuring 
furs  on  that  coast,  and  selling  them  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
After  great  exertion,  delay  and  perplexity,  he  entirely  failed  in  his 
attempt.  Had  he  succeeded,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  enriched 
himself,  and  all  embarked  in  the  expedition.  He  next  went  to 
Europe,  and  endeavored  to  set  on  foot  the  same  enterprize  there ; 
but  notwithstanding  his  incredible  toils  and  anxieties,  he  met,  in 
the  end,  with  bitter  disappointment  and  entire  failure.  He  was, 
however,  without  question,  the  first  to  propose,  in  both  continents, 
the  fur  trade  on  the  northwest  coast,  which  has  been  the  source  of 
wealth  to  many  in  each  hemisphere.     We  next  find  him  prosecut- 
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ing  his  perilous  travels  through  European  and  Asiatic  Russia. 
Whether  we  regard  the  courage  manifested,  the  danger  incurred, 
the  fatigues  endured,  or  the  treacherous  conduct  of  the  Empress, 
which  led  to  his  final  disappointment,  we  cannot  help  contemplating 
this  adventure  with  extreme  interest.  He  made  many  observa- 
tions on  the  pecuharities  of  the  Tartar  race,  to  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  in  another  place.  In  the  mean  time  it  will 
not  be  uninteresting  to  allude  more  in  detail  to  his  journey  through 
Sweden,  Lapland  and  Finland.  This  was  occasioned  by  his  dis- 
appointment, in  not  being  able  to  pass  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the 
ice.  It  was  performed  in  the  midst  of  ice  and  snow ;  and  the 
dangers  attending  it  may  be  imagined  from  Maupertuis'  descrip- 
tion of  the  cold  of  Tornea,  contained  in  the  following  extract. 

"  The  town  of  Tornea,  at  our  arrival  on  the  thirtieth  of  December, 
had  really  a  most  frightful  aspect.  Its  little  houses  were  buried  to 
the  tops  in  snow,  which,  if  there  had  been  any  daylight,  must  have 
effectually  shut  it  out.  But  the  snows  continually  falling,  or  ready 
to  fall,  for  the  most  part  hid  the  sun  the  few  moments  that  he  might 
have  showed  himself  at  mid-day.  In  the  month  of  January  the  cold 
was  increased  to  that  extremity,  that  Reaumur's  mercurial  thermome- 
ters, which  in  Paris,  in  the  great  frost  in  1709,  it  was  thought  strange 
to  see  fall  to  fourteen  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  were  now 
down  to  thirty  seven.  The  spirit  of  wine  in  the  others  was  frozen. 
If  we  opened  the  door  of  a  warm  room,  the  external  air  instantly 
converted  all  the  air  in  it  into  snow,  wiiirling  it  round  in  white  vor- 
texes. If  we  went  abroad,  we  felt  as  if  the  air  were  tearing  our 
breasts  in  pieces.  And  the  cracking  of  the  wood  whereof  the  houses 
are  built,  as  if  the  violence  of  the  cold  split  it,  continually  alarmed 
us  with  an  approaching  increase  of  cold.  The  solitude  of  the 
streets  was  no  less  than  if  the  inhabitants  had  been  all  dead ;  and  in 
this  country  you  may  often  see  people  that  have  been  maimed,  and 
liad  an  arm  or  a  leg  frozen  off.  The  cold,  which  is  always  very 
great,  increases  sometimes  by  such  violent  and  sudden  fits,  as  are 
almost  infallibly  fatal  to  those  that  happen  to  be  exposed  to  it. 
Sometimes  there  arise  sudden  tempests  of  snow  that  are  still  more 
dangerous.  The  winds  seem  to  blow  from  all  quarters  at  once,  and 
drive  about  the  snow  with  such  fury,  that  in  a  moment  all  the  roads 
are  lost.  Unhappy  he  who  is  seized  by  such  a  storm  in  the  fields. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  country,  or  the  marks  he  may  have  taken 
by  the  trees,  cannot  avail  him.  He  is  blinded  by  the  snow,  and  lost 
if  he  stirs  but  a  step." 

Concerning  the  remainder  of  Lcdyard's  life,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add,  that  having  arrived  at  London,  he  was  engaged  by  several 
Englishmen  of  rank  and  philanthropy,  in  an  expedition  to  explore 
the  interior  of  Africa.  He  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  and  thence 
to  Cairo,  where  he  was  released  from  all  earthly  suffering,  by  death, 
occasioned  by  a  fever.  His  remarks  on  the  inhabitants  of  Africa, 
and  the  "  land  of  Nile,"  though  very  brief,   are  marked   by  the 
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same  close  observation   and   discriminative  power,  for  which  he 
was  so  remarkable. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  outline,  that  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Sparks'  Memoirs  is  one  of  sufficient  pre-eminence  to  secure  gen- 
eral attention.     As  a  man,  he  was  extraordinary  ;  and  the  scenes, 
with  which  he  was  connected,  were  in  themselves  highly  interest- 
ing.    We  regret  that  no  more  is  said  of  his  religious  character. 
From  the  circumstance  of  his  once  studying  divinity,  and  from 
some  extracts  of  his  letters,  it  might  seem  probable  that  he  was  a 
religious  man ;  but  we  are  disappointed  in  hearing  so  little  about 
it.     We  are  anxious  to  know  how  far  he  was  sustained   by  an 
uiTshaken  trust  in  Providence,  amidst  the  ineffable  hardships  he 
was  called  to  endure  ;  and  how  far  his  views  of  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  might  affect  his  opinion  of  the  practicability  of  Indian  civi- 
lization.     Of  his  amiable  disposition  we  have  abundant  proof; 
and   of  his  grateful  remembrance  of  favors,  there    is  sufficient 
testimony  in  his  well  known  eulogy  on  women.    "  I  have  observed 
among  all  nations,  that  the  women  ornament  themselves  more  than 
the  men;    that  wherever  found,  they  are  the  same  kind,  civil, 
obliging,  humane,  tender  beings  ;    that  they  are  inclined  to  be 
gay  and  cheerful,  timorous  and  modest.     They  do  not  hesitate, 
like  man,  to  perform  a  hospitable  generous  action  ;  not  haughty, 
nor  arrogant,  nor  supercilious,  but  full  of  courtesy  and  fond  of 
society ;  industrious,  economical,  ingenuous ;  more  liable  in  gen- 
eral to  err  than  man,  but  in  general  more  virtuous,  and  performing 
more  good  actions  than  he.     I  never  addressed  myself  in  the  lan- 
guage of  decency  and  friendship  to  a  woman,  whether  civilized  or 
savage,  without  receiving  a  decent  and  friendly  answer.      With 
man  it  has  often  been  otherwise.     In  wandering  over  the  barren 
plains  of  inhospitable  Denmark,  through  honest  Sweden,  frozen 
Lapland,  and  churlish  Finland,  unprincipled  Russia,  and  the  wide 
spread  regions  of  the  wandering  Tartar,  if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet, 
or  sick,  woman  has  ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  uniformly  so ; 
and  to  add  to  this  virtue,  so  worthy  of  the  appellation  of  benevo- 
lence, these  actions  have  been  performed  in  so  free  and  kind  a 
manner,  that,  if  I  was  dry,  I  drank  the   sweet  draught,  and,  if 
hungry,  ate  the  coarse  morsel,  with  double  relish." 

Having  spoken  thus  far  of  the  subject  which  Mr.  Sparks  has 
chosen,  we  now  come  to  speak  of  the  execution.  It  is  with  pleas- 
ure we  can  speak  of  this  in  terms  of  almost  unqualified  praise. 
We  know  not  how  copious  may  have  been  the  materials,  with 
which  he  was  furnished,  but  certain  it  is,  that  there  is  nothing 
tedious  or  incoherent  in  his  own  remarks,  or  in  the  extracts  from 
Ledyard's  letters  and  journal.  His  style  of  writing  is  perspicuous 
and  forcible.  He  is  indeed  too  well  known  to  the  literary  world, 
to  be  greatly  affected  by  our  censure  or  applause.  Yet,  such 
as  it  is,  he  is  welcome  to  our  hearty  approbation.  We  con- 
voL.   f.  62 
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gratulate  the  lovers  of  memoirs,  that  the  "  Life  of  Ledyard  "  has 
fallen  into  such  hands ;  and  we  congratulate  the  lovers  of  learn- 
ing generally,  that  so  valuable  a  journal  as  the  North  American 
Review  is  conducted  by  this  gentleman.  We  could  point  to  more 
than  one  article  in  that  work,  that  fully  justifies  this  opinion  ; 
and  \ve  would  name  the  one  on  'African  Colonization,'  not  more 
for  the  intrinsic  excellence  it  possesses,  than  for  the  opposition  with 
which  it  has  met  in  other  reviews  and  papers. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject ;  we  are  quite  certain  that  the 
"  Life  of  Ledyard"  will  be  considered  one  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  biographies,  which  has  appeared  in  this  country 
for  many  years,  and  we  doubt  not  it  will  meet  with  merited  suc- 
cess. 

Our  only  remaining  topic  of  remark  is  one  on  which  we  are 
obliged  to  dissent  both  from  Ledyard  and  his  biographer.  We 
have  before  hinted  that  this  adventurous  traveller  speculated 
boldly  and  singularly  concerning  the  race  of  Tartars.  He  thought 
them  and  the  American  Indians  to  be  the  same  people.  He  seems 
indeed  to  have  simphfied  the  whole  human  family,  so  far  as  to 
ascribe  their  difference  of  manners  and  customs,  and  even  of  color, 
to  their  difference  of  circumstances.  Had  he  lived  to  complete 
his  African  expedition,  and  to  prepare,  at  leisure,  his  journal  for 
publication,  his  theory  concerning  the  human  race  would  probably 
have  been  in  many  respects  the  most  simple  and  unembarrassed, 
and  supported  by  the  best  arguments,  of  any  on  record.  Consid- 
ering the  great  influence  which  he  attributed  to  the  difference  of 
moral  and  national  condition,  it  is  singular  enough  that  he  should 
have  thought  the  Indians  incapable  of  civihzation.  According  to  his 
opinion,  they  may  be  placed  in  circumstances  sufficiently  diverse 
to  change  their  colo7;  but  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  overcome 
their  predilection  for  savage  life  !  The  time  in  which  he  lived,  and 
the  experience  he  had,  might  naturally  enough  have  encouraged 
this  belief,  if  he  were  strongly  inclined  to  indulge  it.  But  his  biog- 
rapher certainly  lives  a  half  century  too  late,  to  be  the  advocate  of 
such  a  sentiment.  We  are  surprised,  therefore,  to  hear  him  hold 
the  following  language :  "  There  has  never  been  a  more  idle 
scheme  of  philanthrophy,  than  that  of  converting  a  savage  into 
a  civilized  man.  No  one  attempt,  it  is  believed,  has  ever  been 
successful."  The  reason  he  assigns  for  this  assertion  is,  that 
savages,  brought  into  a  civilized  country,  feel  their  own  inferiority, 
and  are  thus  driven  back  to  their  native  woods.  If  this  were 
uniformly  true,  it  might  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  been  brought  in  sufficient  numbers  to  encourage  each 
other,  nor  kept  sufficiently  long,  nor  treated  with  sufficient  kindness, 
to  make  a  fair  experiment.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  trial 
now  going  forward  to  carry  the  Gospel  into  their  own  habitations, 
and  to  instil  into  their  wandering  tribes  the  principles  of  religion 
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and  of  civil  government  ?  We  appeal  to  facts,  which  are  worth 
more  than  a  thousand  speculations.  What  is  the  Cherokee  nation 
no7v  doing  ?  Let  any  one  read  their  Phoenix,  edited  by  one  of 
their  number,  who  received  his  education  in  the  midst  of  us.  Let 
him  study  their  laws,  their  governments,  their  improvements  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  their  partial  adoption  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  with  the  restraints  and  habits  which  it  imposes,  and 
he  will  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  Indians  can  be  civilized.  We  could 
mention  those  among  them,  who  would  be  an  honor  to  any  society, 
and  in  whose  personal  acquaintance  we  have  taken  great  delight. 
And  lest  it  should  be  said  that  these  are  in  danger  of  apostatizing, 
we  could  name  those  who  have  already  died  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  Christian  hope,  and  who,  for  years  before  their  departure,  were 
an  honor  to  the  Christian  profession.  Similar  experiments  have 
been  made  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  with  similar  suc- 
cess. Missionary  labors  in  the  Society  Islands,  and  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  afford  incontestible  evidence  to  this  effect.  We  there- 
fore read  the  remarks  quoted  above,  with  astonishment.  They 
are  disproved  by  facts  of  recent  date,  and  of  great  extent  and 
variety.  We  might  indeed  concur  in  them,  if  we  looked  merely 
to  the  influence  of  philosophy  or  civil  government,  without  the  aids 
of  Christianity.  But  when  we  think  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  we 
cease  to  despond.  We  know  that  it  is  distinguished  from  every 
other  system  of  religion  in  this  respect, — it  is  wonderfully  adapted 
to  every  feature  of  humanity.  It  is  as  much  suited  to  raise  the 
abject,  as  it  is  to  humble  the  arrogant  oppressor.  We  know  that 
it  has  produced  these  effects,  and  we  have  reason  to  know  that  it 
will  continue  to  produce  the  same.  Wherever  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  our  missionaries  are  felt  among  the  sons  of  the  forest, 
there  Christianity  and  civilization  go  hand  in  hand.  And  these 
results,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  more  and  more  common  and  conspic- 
uous. We  are  confident  in  the  promises  of  God,  that  the  time  is 
approaching,  when  the  wM  Tartar  that  roams  the  Siberian  waste, 
the  African  burnt  by  a  vertical  sun,  the  Islander  in  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans,  together  with  the  afflicted  tribes  that  wander  up 
and  downi  our  own  wilds,  shall  rise  to  the  enjoyments  of  civilized 
life,  beneath  the  influence  of  that  benign  religion,  which  converts 
into  one  brotherhood,  the  whole  human  race. 
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NOTICES    OP    RECENT    PUBLICATIONS. 

1.  Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe,  A.  B.,  Curate  of 
Donoiighmore,  Diocess  of  Armagh;  with  a  brief  Memoir  of  his  Life. 
By  the  Rev.  John  A.  Russell,  M.  A.,  &c.  Hartford,  H.  &.  F.  J, 
Huntington,  1828.  12mo.  pp.  294. 

We  took  up  this  volume  with  something  like  an  expectation  of 
disappointment,  when  we  recollected  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wolfe  was 
the  author  of  the  much  celebrated  "  Ode  on  the  Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore,"  and  when  we  considered  how  often  it  happens  that  a  writer, 
by  some  happy  hit,  which  may  almost  be  termed  accidental,  is  raised 
to  an  elevation  in  the  literary  world  which  he  is  afterward  unable  to 
retain.  We  thought  it  might  be  so  with  him  ;  and  that  perhaps  we 
should  find  little  in  his  "  Remains"  to  support  the  high  character 
which  his  first  publication  had  given  him.  But  this  apprehension 
was  soon  removed.  Wolfe  was  a  man  of  sterling  talent.  In  his 
mind,  strength  and  brilliancy  were,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  united. 
The  natural  amiableness  of  his  character,  too,  gives  additional  in- 
terest to  his  productions  ;  and  the  sanctifying  power  of  divine  grace 
has  left  little  wanting  to  the  finished  excellence  of  the  author,  or  the 
man.  The  biographical  part  of  the  work  is  well  written.  The 
Editor,  as  he  modestly  styles  himself,  has  very  successfully  avoided 
the  "  apparent  self-obtrusion,"  which  he  feared,  in  preserving  the 
memorials  of  a  friend,  "  whose  existence  had  been  for  many  years 
blended  with  his  own  ;"  and  has  enabled  us  almost  to  forset  that  we 
are  indebted,  for  the  pleasure  with  which  his  volume  is  perused,  to 
any  one  beside  its  dear  departed  subject.  We  cannot  quite  forget 
it  however ;  and  we  sincerely  thank  him,  in  behalf  of  the  literary 
and  religious  community,  for  a  portrait  of  his  justly  valued  friend, 
so  delicate  in  its  touches,  and  so  full  of  living  warmth  in  its  color- 
ing, as  nearly  to  conceal  the  skilful  limner's  hand. 

We  find  in  Mr.  Wolfe  all  that  openness  and  vivacity,  which,  when 
chastened  and  refined  by  the  influence  of  evangelical  truth,  so 
happily  mingle  with  the  more  important  qualities  of  a  vigorous  and 
cultivated  mind ;  and  which  embellish  the  best  specimens  of  Irish 
character  which  we  have  had  opportunity  to  inspect.  So  discernible 
are  these  national  peculiarities  in  the  Memoir  and  Remains  before 
us,  that  we  are  inclined  to  say  of  him,  in  his  own  playful  language, 

"  So  lioKl  nnd  li-iiik  liis  hcariiiij,  ho}-. 
Should  you  iiKot  him  onward  lariuo;-,  boy, 

In  Lapland's  snow, 

Or  Chili's  tjlow, 
You'd  say,  What  news  from  Erin,  hoy."    p.  81. 

This  scrap  from  one  of  his  earlier  and  lighter  poems,  may  prepare 
our  readers  to  expect  a  rich  variety  of  com])osition  in  the  volume 
which  contains  it :  and  we  can  assure  them  they  will  not,  in  this 
respect,  be  disappointed.  In  his  minor  poems,  written,  like  Cow- 
per's,  for  the  entertainment  of  an  endeared  and  attached  circle  of 
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friends — in  his  letters — in  his  college  exercises — and  in  his  sermons, 
they  will  find  evidence  of  mental  fertility,  of  diversified  and  power- 
ful talent,  of  warm  social  feeling,  and  of  pure  and  exalted  piety, 
not  often  to  be  met  with  in  such  intimate  and  harmonious  combi- 
nation. We  should,  with  much  pleasure,  enrich  this  article  by 
copious  extracts  :  but  we  trust  the  book  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of 
all  our  readers,  and  they  can  better  suit  themselves. 

2.  Religious  Liberty.  A  Sermon  preached  on  the  day  of  the 
Anmial  Fast  in  Massachusetts,  April  3,  1828.  By  William 
Cogswell,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  South  Church  in  Dedham,  Mass. 
Boston,  Peirce  and  Williams,   pp.  22. 

We  recommend  this  sermon  to  the  perusal  of  all,  who  would  un- 
derstand the  nature  and  extent  of  their  religious  rights,  and  would 
duly  appreciate  the  importance  of  steadfastly  maintaining  them.  It 
is  here  shewn,  that  ''Individuals  have  the  right  to  think,  speak,  and 
act  for  themselves,"  on  the  subject  of  religion.  "  They  possess  the 
right  to  have  a  creed,  and  to  avow  it  openly,  and  no  one  has  just 
cause  to  complain  if  they  do.  They  have  the  right  to  attach  them- 
selves to  what  religious  denomination  they  choose,  and  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  without  fear 
or  molestation.  They  have  the  right,  and  the  privilege,  to  con- 
tribute of  their  property  to  charitable  purposes,  and  thus  be  the  al- 
moners of  God's  bounty."  "  No  person  should  be  disfranchised  for 
his  belief  and  conduct  in  things  religious,  unless  he  so  use  his  lib- 
erty as  to  impair  the  liberty  of  others,  or  corrupt  the  public  morals." 
"  Toivns,  Parishes,  and  Religious  Societies  have  also  rights  of  a 
religious  nature."  "  A  parish  has  a  right  to  elect  a  public  teacher, 
and  contract  to  support  him,  and  procure  for  him,  in  some  way,  a 
formal  induction  into  office.  And  this  minister  will  be  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  "  a  teacher  of  piety,  religion,  and 
morality  ;"  although,  "  not  being  ordained  over  any  church,  what 
is  peculiar  to  a  minister  as  a  pastor,"  does  not  belong  to  him. — 
*'  Churches,  too,  have  religious  rights  and  privileges."  They  have  a 
right  to  adopt  their  own  formularies,  creeds,  and  covenants.  They 
"  have  the  right  of  admitting  and  excluding  members."  They  "  have 
a  right  to  elect  their  own  officers  ;"  and  if  property  is  given  to 
them,  "  to  hold  and  control  it,  according  to  the  will  of  the  donor." 
"  A  church  and  parisli  in  copartnership,  have  religious  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. They  have  the  right  to  settle  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  in  this 
united  capacity.  They  may  agree  to  have,  for  the  pastor  of  the 
church,  and  the  minister  of  the  parish,  the  same  person."  They  may 
do  this,  not  by  voting  "  together,  as  one  body,  but  by  a  concurrent 
vote  or  choice."  And  "  if  the  church  and  parish,  as  distinct  bodies, 
cannot  harmoniously  live  together  in  copartnership,  let  them  peace- 
ably separate.  But  let  not  the  parish  control  the  church,  nor  the 
church  control  the  parish." — Again  ;  "Ministers  of  the  Gospel  have 
religious  rights  and  privileges.  They  may  inquire  and  think  for 
themselves,  and  e.xercise  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters 
of  religious  faith,  as  well  as  the  people.     They  may  preach,  and 
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are  bound  to  preach,  what  they  honestly  and  sincerely  believe." 
"  Ministers,  too,  have  the  right  of  regulating  their  exchanges  ac- 
cording to  their  own  sense  of  duty ;  to  introduce  into  their  pulpits 
whom  they  please,  and  to  exclude  whom  they  please.  The  pulpit 
is  wholly  under  their  control.  This,  reason  dictates.  For  if  the 
people  may  direct  in  regard  to  one  exchange,  they  may  with  regard 
to  another,  and  another,  and  so  in  regard  to  every  exchange.  They 
may  debar  the  minister  from  exchanging  altogether,  or  compel  him 
to  exchange  all  the  time.  One  parishioner  may  advise  to  one  ex- 
change, and  a  second  to  another,  and  a  third  to  none  at  all ;  accor- 
ding to  their  religious  views  and  feelings  ;  and  so  the  minister  be- 
come the  sport  of  passion,  and  prejudice,  and  partialities. — Finally, 
"  The  connexion  between  a  pastor  and  his  church,  and  a  minister 
and  his  parish,  may  be  dissolved  otherwise  than  by  death  ;  and  in 
this  respect  they  have  distinct  rights  and  privileges."  A  parish 
cannot  separate  a  pastor  from  his  church,  without  their  consent ; 
nor  can  a  church  separate  a  minister  from  his  parish,  without  their 
consent. 

The  religious  rights  and  liberties,  thus  defined  and  explained, 
should  be  steadfastly  maintained,  "because  no  man,  or  body  of 
men,  have  a  right  to  deprive  us  of  them  ;"  "  because  they  were  be- 
queathed to  us  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  by  our  pious  ancestors ;"  "  because  of  the 
evils  which  would  result  from  abandoning  them ;"  "  because  they 
are  productive  of  the  happiest  effects  ;"  "  and  because  attempts  are 
making  to  wrest  them  from  us." 

The  estimation  in  which  we  hold  this  discourse  may  be  learned 
from  the  number  and  variety  of  the  extracts  we  have  made  from  it. 
The  subject  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  it  is  discussed  in 
a  plain  and  popular  way,  so  as  to  be  accommodated  to  the  under- 
standing of  all  classes  of  readers.  We  hope  it  may  be  read  in  every 
part  of  our  Commonwealth,  and  by  Christians  of  different  denomi- 
nations. 

3.    A  Sermon  on  the  Mode  of  Baptism.     By  G.  C.  Beckwith. 

Andover,  Flagg  and  Gould.    1828.  pp.  30. 

This  sermon  is  literally  "  a  dissuasive  from  controversy  respecting 
the  mode  of  baptism,"  particularly  in  seasons  of  special  attention  to 
religion.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  its  delivery  and  publica- 
tion are  thus  detailed  by  the  author  : 

"  During  a  prosperous  revival  of  religion,  and  at  the  very  time  of  its  greatest 
power  and  prosperity,  the  mode  of  baptism  became  all  at  once  a  topic  of  con- 
versation from  one  end  of  my  parish  to  the  other.  It  checked,  and  threatened 
ere  long  to  stop,  the  work  of  God.  Many  of  my  people  importuned  me  to  say 
something  ;  but  I  adhered  to  my  usual  maxim  of  silence  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
until  I  saw  the  revival  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  total  declension.  I  then 
consulted  my  fathers  in  tlic  ministry,  and  at  length  consented,  not  indeed  to 
dispute,  but  barely  to  dissuade;  my  own  people,  whatever  others  might  do,  from 
agitating  sucJi  a  subject  of  controversy.  The  crisis  was  met,  and  the  blessing 
of  God  on  a  humble  effort  gave  a  new  and  lasting  impulse  to  the  revival.  My 
clmrch  requested  me  to  publish  the  discourse  ;  tiiis  request  has  often  been  ur- 
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gently  repeated  by  individuals ;  but  with  the  hope  of  its  being  unnecessary,  I 
have  delayed,  until  I  find  tliat  among  a  people  so  transient  and  so  peculiarly 
exposed,  I  must  cither  preach  often,  or  publish." 

We  have  frequently  trembled  at  the  presumption  of  those,  of 
whatever  denomination,  who  could  allow  themselves  to  push  a 
controversy  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  in  the  midst  of  a  revival 
of  religion.  When  blinded  eyes  are  beginning  to  open,  and  the 
careless  and  stupid  are  brought  to  see  their  guilt  and  danger — 
when  the  world  is  comparatively  forgotten,  and  religion  and  eter- 
nity are  felt  to  be  the  most  interesting  topics — when  all  minor 
inquiries  are  merged  in  this,  'What  shall  we  do  to  inherit  eternal 
life ;' — that  the  professed  friends  of  Jesus,  and  lovers  of  souls, 
should  interpose  at  such  a  time,  and  take  off  the  mind  from  these 
great  "ubjects,  by  urging  questions  connected  with  the  mode  of 
baptis. ,  —such  a  course  surely  is  pitiable  and  dreadful !  If  contro- 
versy on  the  subject  of  baptism  i&  ever  justifiable,  (and  we  doubt 
not  it  may  be,)  it  cannot  be  justifiable,  or  even  excusable,  at  such  a 
time  as  this.  And  those,  of  cither  sentiment,  who  take  upon  them- 
selves the  fearful  responsibility  of  introducing  this  controversy  at 
such  times,  we  cannot  but  regard,  whatever  may  be  their  intention, 
as,  in  fact,  doing  more  to  advance  a  sect,  than  to  promote  the  cause 
of  Christ,  and  hazarding  the  loss  of  souls  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
proselytes  to  their  own  party  views: 

Impressed  with  considerations  such  as  these,  we  were  glad  to  see 
the  sermon  before  us.  It  will  be  read  with  interest,  and  we  doubt 
not  with  profit,  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  which  called  it 
forth. 

4.  Sabbath  School  Treasury.    July,  1828.    Vol.  I.  No.  1.  pp.  12. 

This  little  monthly  magazine  is  designed,  as  its  title  imports,  "  to 
promote  the  general  interest  of  Sabbath  schools.  Vigorous  efforts 
will  be  made,"  say  its  conductors,  "  to  fill  its  pages  with  what  will 
most  deeply  interest  parents,  teachers,  and  scholars,  and  most  dis- 
tinctly and  forcibly  portray  the  responsible  duties  which  grow  out  of 
their  several  relations."  On  the  general  importance  of  Sabbath 
schools  we  are  thankful  that  we  need  say  nothing.  By  the  good 
they  have  already  done,  as  well  as  by  their  promise  of  still  greater 
benefits,  they  are  fully  entitled  to  that  almost  universal  interest  which 
has  been  excited  in  their  favor.  By  publishing  facts  and  appeals, 
and  circulating  information,  the  Sabbath  School  Treasury  can 
hardly  fail  of  extending,  and  strengthening,  and  perfecting  the  sys- 
tem of  which  it  is  the  advocate.  We  rejoice  therefore  in  its  appear- 
ance, and  wish  it  all  desirable  success. 

5.  A  Sermon  on  Christ's  sense  of  dependence  on  God,  particidarhj 
as  sham  in  his  Intercessory  office.  By  Rev.  John  Pierpont, 
Boston.     Published  in  the  Liberal  Preacher  for  July,  1828.  pp.  14. 

Mr.  Pierpont  rests  the  necessity  of  Christ's  intercession,  not  on  a 
want  of  tenderness  in  God  the  Father,  but  on  the  impiety  and  the 
criminal  imperfections  of  men. 
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"  How  many  are  there,  who  do  not  themselves  ■pray  for  blessings,  and  who 
yet  are  blest !  Are  we  sure  that  upon  such,  good  gifts  have  not  been  poured 
forth  from  the  hand  of  God,  in  answer  to  the  intercessory  prayers  of  others  ?"— ^ 
"  And  how  much  do  even  the  best  of  Christians  fail  of  cherishing,  as  they  ought 
to  cherish,  the  feeling  of  dependence,  and  of  pious  gratitude,  and  of  filial  devo- 
tion towards  God !  And  how  much  do  we  all  come  short  of  our  duty,  in 
asking  at  his  hand  the  bounties  of  liis  providence,  and  the  gifts  of  his  Spirit !" 
"  We  need  not  indeed,  and  we  have  not  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  because 
he  has  lost  the  character  of  a  Father ;  but  because  we  so  often  lose  that  of 
children  : — not  because  he  withdnnos  himself  from  the  prayer  of  penitence,  but 
because  we  so  frequently  fail  of  offering  it : — not  because  he  will  not  listen  to 
the  request  of  filial  and  grateful  dependence,  but  because  we  are  so  often  un- 
gratefiil,  and  so  often  forget  that  we  are  dependent : — not  because  we  cannot  go 
to  him  for  his  blessing,  but  because  we  (/o /toi.  And  surely,  it  is  not  injurious 
to  the  most  exalted  views  tliat  we  can  take  of  the  mercy  of  the  Most  High,  to 
say  that  his  ear  is  ever  bowed  to  the  prayer  which  is  otfered  by  the  Son  of  his 
love  in  behalf  of  the  fallible  and  the  thoughtless  among  liis  brethren, — the 
sinning  and  the  suffering  ones  who  are  called  by  his  name." 

Our  Saviour  represents  himself  as  interceding  specially,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, for  his  people.  "  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them 
tvhich  tliou  hast  given  7ne."  But  Mr.  Pierpont  represents  him  as 
praying  specially  for  the  ungodly — those  "  who  do  not  themselves 
yray  for  blessings,  and  who  yet  are  blest."  And  so  far  as  he  prays 
for  his  people  at  all,  it  is  only  because  their  own  prayers  are  imper- 
fect— they  do  not  pray  as  they  ought.  "  We  need  not,  and  we  have 
not,  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  because  he  has  lost  the  character 
of  a  Father ;  but  because  we  so  often  lose  that  of  children."  Ac- 
cordingly he  reckons  it  among  the  consolations  resulting  from  his 
doctrine,  that  "  when  we  have  been  attempting  to"  pray,  and  "  sit 
down  with  the  disheartening  conviction,  that  our  coldness  has 
chilled  our  plea,"  we  may  cherish  the  hope  "  that  the  prayers  of 
our  Intercessor  for  us  will  be  more  fervent,  and  more  prevalent, 
than  ours  for  ourselves."  Whether  views  such  as  these  of  the 
intercession  of  Christ  are  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures — whether  they 
do  not  encourage  a  neglect  of  prayer,  under  the  impression  that  if 
we  do  not  pray  for  ourselves,  Christ  will  pray  the  more  for  us — and 
whether,  in  this  way,  they  do  not  make  him  "the  minister  of  sin," 
we  leave  it,  without  note  or  comment,  for  our  readers  to  determine. 

Mr.  Pierpont  does  not  regard  Christ  as  the  only  being  in  heaven 
who  intercedes.  He  represents  all  the  celestial  host  as  praying  for 
one  another,  and  for  men  on  earth. 

"  May  we  not  hope  that  all  '  who  are  worthy  to  attain  that  world '  may 
and  will  look  up  in  prayer  to  him  who  is  over  all,  in  behalf  of  those  who  are 
coming  on  after  them  to  the  regions  of  light,  as  well  as  for  those  who  arc 
around  and  before  them  in  those  blest  regions.'"'  p.  11. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Pierpont  goes  further  than  this,  and  makes  it  the 
duty  of  Christians  on  earth  to  prat/  for  the  redeemed  in  heaven. 

"  Why  may  we  not,  even  here,  according  to  the  truly  catholic  doctrine,  let 
our  prayers  ascend  to  God,  that  those  whom  we  have  loved  on  eartli,  but  who 
have  now  gone  down  through  tlic  gates  of  the  grave,  may  still  be  the  objects 
of  the  divine  benevolence,  and  be  introduced  to  the  bright  circles  of  the  just, 
and  enjoy  the  hli^st  society  of  tlu;  redeemed  and  their  Redeemer?  If  the 
tide  of  celestial  love  flows  down  over  the  barriers  of  death,  and,  by  interces- 
sions, brings  down  blessings  for  llic  dwellers  upon  eartli,  cannot  tlie  love  that 
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mortals  feci  for  those  who  have  put  on  immortalify,  overleap  the  same  Imrrici's. 
and  appear  before  the  throne  of  mercy,  and  pray  that  those  who  have  entered 
upon  then-  celestial  career  may  go  on  from  glory  to  still  greater  glory  r* — Sliall 
not  our  praj'er,  that  those  who  have  already  passed  through  tjie  golden  gates  of 
life  may  continue  to  rise  forever  to\i'ards  the  Source  of  good,  come  up  with 
acceptance  even  from  the  dim  and  distant  earth  ?"  p.  ]'2. 

Mr.  Pierpoiit  is  not  a  little  mistaken,  in  representing  his  notions 
about  praying  for  the  saints  in  heaven  as  a  "  Catholic  doctrine." 
The  Roman  Catholics  pray /«  the  saints,  but  not  for  them.  They 
enjoin  prayer  for  those  who  are  suffering  in  the  fires  of  purgatory  ; 
but  we  liave  yet  to  learn  that  they  require  or  offer  prayer,  in  behalf 
of  those  who  have  gone  to  their  eternal  rest. 

However,  Mr.  Pierpont  does  not  here  hold  us  in  long  suspense. 
He  immediately  falls  upon  the  Catholic  doctrine,  and  urges  it  in 
*  style  poetic' 

'•  Shall  we  not  go  still  further,  and  helieve  that  He  who  ever  bows  his  ear  to 
Jiis  children's  requests,  will  open  it  to  the  prayer  which  a  child  of  earth  offers 
him,  that  a  brother  who  has  sunk  into  the  grave  even  without  hope,  may  yet  find 
favor  with  his  Judge, — the  favor  that  shall  pity — shall  uphold — shall  bring  him 
up  from  the  fearful  depths  into  which  he  has  sunk,  and  make  him  still  a  parta- 
ker of  innnortal  life.  Until  it  is  known, — and  7ioiD  it  cannot  be  known — that 
intercessions  offered  by  the  living  for  the  dead  can  never  find  audience  with 
God, —  is  there  not  something  in  them  congenial  to  our  natures,  and  interesting 
to  the  devout  spirit .-'  To  say  nothing  of  the  Christian  spirit — is  there  nothing 
interesting  to  a  generous  pliilanthropy,  in  the  spectacle  of  holy  men  kneelino- 
before  the  throne  of  mercy,  in  behalf  of  those,  who,  all  unholy  though  they  were, 
have  gone  to  their  dread  account  ? — Who  knows — who  dares  to  say — that  such 
intercessions  of  the  living  shall  be  of  no  avail  for  the  dead  I"  pp.  12,  13. 

It  would  have  been  satisfactory,  no  doubt,  to  some  of  Mr.  Pier- 
pout's  readers,  if  he  had  brought  an  example  from  the  Scriptures  of 
praying  for  the  dead ;  or  any  precept  requiring  such  prayer  ;  or  any 
promise  to  encourage  it ;  or  if  he  had  shewn  the  propriety  or  advan- 
tage of  praying  for  those,  who  are  either  confirmed  in  a  state  of 
ever-rising,  increasing  glory,  or  are  confined  in  the  prisons  of 
darkness,  beyond  mercy  or  hope.  Or  if  he  supposes  the  miserable 
in  the  future  world  will  be  forgiven  and  restored,  as  it  seems  he 
does,  it  might  have  been  satisfactory,  if  he  had  distinctly  proved  this 
point.  It  might  not  have  been  without  its  uses,  also,  if  he  had 
brought  the  two  ends  of  his  discourse  together,  and  endeavored  to 
harmonize  them.  In  the  first  part,  he  tells  us,  "  We  need  not,  and 
we  have  not,  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  because  he  has  lost  the 
character  of  a  father,  but  because  toe  so  often  lose  that  of  children." 
But  do  the  saints  in  heaven  ever  lose  the  character  of  children  ? 
And  if  they  do  not,  for  what,  on  his  own  ground,  do  they  need  the 
intercessions  either  of  Christ,  or  of  their  fellow  believers  ? 

But  we  cannot  enlarge.  From  the  remarks  we  have  made,  our 
readers  will  gain  some  idea  of  this  strange  discourse  ;  and  we  leave 
them  to  their  own  reflections. 

VOL.  I.  63 
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MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

UNITARIAN    EXPOSITION    OF    THE    RIGHTS     OF    THE    CHURCHES  IN 

1806. 

The  following  "  digest  of  the  ancient  laws"  of  Massachusetts  "  relative  to 
the  constitution  and  rights  of  the  churches,"  is  from  "  the  Monthly  Anthology 
and  Boston  Review,"  for  Nov.  ISOG.  The  "  Society  of  Gentlemen,"  by  whom 
the  Anthology  was  conducted,  included  the  leading  Unitarians  in  and  around 
Boston  at  that  period.  The  Anthology  stood  for  several  years,  as  many  of  oar 
readers  will  remember,  in  direct  opposition,  on  religious  subjects,  to  the  Pano- 
plist.  Although  the  remarks  which  follow  have  respect  particularly  to  the 
churches  in  Boston,  they  will  apply,  with  little  modification,  to  the  churches 
throughout  the  State. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Anthology . 

GENTLEMEN, 

Havino-  lately  examined  the  ancient  laws  of  this  State,  relative  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  rio-hts  of  churches  in  the  town  of  Boston,  and  reduced  them  into  a 
dio-est,  I  submit  it  to  yon  for  insertion,  provided  you  shall  not  deem  it  incom- 
patible with  the  object  of  your  useful  miscellany.  Antiquarius. 

THE    RIGHTS    OF    PROTESTANT    CHURCHES    IN    THE    TOWN  OF   BOSTON. 

To  constitute  a  body  corporate,  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  formal  act  of  incorporation.  For  if  any  body  of  men  are,  by  the 
'  supreme  authority  of  the  State,  recognized  as  such,  it  will  be  a 
virtual  act  of  incorporation.  In  the  early  settlement  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, so  unrefined  were  the  inhabitants  in  their  legal  notions, 
that  districts  were  constituted  and  invested  with  municipal  rights  by 
a  single  order  of  the  governor  and  assistants  of  the  colony,  that  they 
should  be  called  by  certain  names.  There  is  no  other  act  of  incor- 
poration for  the  towns  of  Boston,  Salem,  Ipswich,  and  most  others 
in  the  Commonwealth.  In  considering  the  rights  of  the  churches 
in  Boston,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  the  above  principle,  as 
none  of  them  have,  until  very  lately,  been  incorporated  into  distinct 
religious  communities  by  special  acts  of  the  government. 

The  congregations  in  Boston  are  invested  with  rights  and  immu- 
nities, which  have  descended  entire  through  successive  generations. 
Now  where  a  body  of  men  do  possess  certain  rights,  which  they  can, 
under  a  general  name,  and  in  their  united  capacity,  legally  maintain, 
which  rights  have  descended  to  them,  but  will  not  die  with  them ; 
they  are  corporations,  "  maintaining  a  perpetual  succession,  and 
enjoying  a  kind  of  legal  immortality."  As  for  the  origin  of  these 
communities,  they  may  claim  corporate  rights  both  from  prescription , 
and  by  impliration  from  acts  of  the  colony,  province,  and  common- 
wealth. They  have  names,  by  which  they  arc  distinguisliod  from 
each  other  ;  they  may  raise  monies ;  they  may  sue  and  be  sued  ; 
and  they  may  do  all  legal  acts,  which  may  be  done  by  other  artificial 
persons. 

In  these  communities  (the   congregations,)  there  are  several  dis- 
tinct corporate   bodies,  each   known  in  law,  and  having  its  peculiar 
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rights  and  duties;  viz.  1.  The  Cluircli.  !2.  Tiio  Minister.  ;J.  The 
Deacons,  and,  in  Episcopal  churches,  Churcli- Wardens.  And  4. 
Tlie  Proprietors  of  Pews. 

1.  The  Church.  By  a  law  of  the  colony,*  passed  in  1641,  it  is 
declared,  that  *' all  the  people  of  God  within  the  jurisdiction,  who 
are  not  in  a  church  way,  and  be  orthodox  in  judgement,  and  not 
scandalous  in  life,  shall  have  liberty  to  gather  themselves  into  a 
church  estate,  provided  they  do  it  in  a  Christian  way."  But  it  adds, 
"that  the  General  Court  will  not  approve  of  any  such  companies  of 
men,  as  shall  join  in  any  pretended  way  of  church  fellowship,  unless 
they  shall  acquaint  three  or  more  magistrates  dwelling  next,  and  the 
elders  of  the  neighbor  churches,  where  they  intend  to  join,  and  have 
their  approbation  therein."  In  the  same  law  it  is  enacted,  "  that 
every  church  hath  free  liberty  of  election  and  ordination  of  all  her 
officers  from  time  to  time,  provided  they  be  able,  pious,  and  orthodox. 
By  the  expression  "  the  church,"  is  here  meant,  according  to  a  defi- 
nition thereof  contained  in  a  law  passed  in  1660,t  such  as  are  in  full 
cemmunion  only.  The  teaching  officer  is  intended,  "  the  minister 
to  all  the  people  where  the  church  is  planted."  All  inhabitants, 
who  were  not  in  full  communion,  were  excluded  from  any  right  in 
the  choice,  and  if  any  one  such  should  presume  to  act  therein,  he 
was  accounted  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  and  might  be  punished  by 
the  court  of  the  shire,  by  admonition,  security  for  good  behavior, 
fine,  or  imprisonment,  according  to  the  aggravation  of  the  offence. 
The  church  is  invested  with  liberty  to  admit,  recommend,  dismiss, 
expel,*  or  dispose  of  its  officers  and  members  for  due  cause:  to  as- 
semble when  it  pleases,  and  to  exercise  all  the  ordinances  of  God, 
according  to  the  Scriptures  :  to  deal  with  its  members,  who  are  in 
the  hands  of  justice,  but  not  to  retard  its  course  :  and  even  with  the 
civil  magistrate,  "  in  case  of  apparent  and  just  offence  given  in  his 
place,"  but  not  to  degrade  him  from  his  office  or  dignity  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  government  of  the  colony  consisted,  in  those  early  periods, 
of  a  spiritual  and  a  temporal  power.  It  was  usual  to  consult  with  the 
elders  of  the  churches  in  affairs  of  a  civil  nature,!  relating  to  the 
institution  of  laws,  and  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  And  in  1G42, 
it  was  ordered,  that  the  public  treasurer  should  defray  the  charges  of 
the  elders,  when  they  were  employed  by  the  order  of  the  General 
Court.  It  is  to  tliis  circumstance,  that  we  must  attribute  the  incor- 
porating of  so  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Levitical  law  into  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  early  period  of  the  State. 

In  the  choice  of  the  ministers,  the  church  were  originally  the  sole 
electors  ;  but  for  more  than  a  century  past,  it  has  been  an  e.stablished 
rule  in  the  town  of  Boston,  and  in  the  other  towns  of  the  Common- 
wealth, that  all  who  contribute  to  their  support,  shall  have  a  voice  in 
tfieir  election.  By  a  law  passed  in  the  4  and  5  of  W.  and  M.,§  it  is 
declared,  that  whenever  a  church  is  destitute  of  a  minister,  such 
church  is  invested  with  power  to  choose  one.     If  the  major  part  of 
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such  of  the  inhabitants  as  usually  attend  public  worship,  and  are 
qualified  by  law  to  vote  in  town  affairs,*  with  whom  likewise  the 
members  of  the  church  may  vote,  shall  concur  with  the  act  of  the 
church,  and  the  person  elected  shall  accept  thereof,  he  becomes  the 
minister,  to  whose  support  all  the  inhabitants  and  rateable  estates 
are  obliged  to  contribute.  In  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the 
church  and  the  inhabitants,  the  former  may  call  in  the  help  of  a 
council,  consisting  of  the  elders  and  messengers  of  three  or  five 
neighboring  churches.  This  council  is  empowered  to  hear,  ex- 
amine, and  consider  the  exceptions  and  allegations  made  against  the 
election  of  the  churches. t  If  they  should  approve  of  the  choice, 
and  the  person  elected  should  declare  his  acceptance,  he  became 
tlie  minister  of  the  society  to  all  intents,  and  entitled  to  be  supported 
by  the  parish.  But  the  act  of  4  and  5  of  W.  and  M.,  which  applies 
to  the  towns  and  parishes  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  expressly 
provides,  that  it  shall  not  "  abridge  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  of 
their  accustomed  Avay  and  practice  as  to  the  choice  and  maintenance 
of  their  ministers."  Each  society  in  this  town  should,  when  pro- 
ceeding to  choose  a  minister,  ascertain  and  pursue  the  ancient 
practice,  if  it  has  followed  any  one  mode  in  preference  to  another, 
from  which  it  is  presumed  it  would  be  illegal  to  depart,  in  respect  of 
the  rights,  which,  by  the  choice  and  acceptance,  rest  in  the  minister. 
By  a  law  of  the  province,  passed  28  Geo.  II.  and  re-enacted|  in 
part  by  this  Commonwealth,  Feb.  20,  1786,  churches  are  constituted 
corporations  to  receive  donations,  to  choose  a  committee  to  advise 
the  deacons  in  the  administration  of  their  affairs,  to  call  the  church 
officers  to  an  account,  and,  if  need  be,  to  commence  and  prosecute 
any  suits  touching  the  same. 

2.  The  Minister.  The  ministers  of  the  several  protestant  churches, 
of  whatever  denomination,  are  made  capable  of  taking,  in  succes- 
sion, any  parsonage  land  or  lands,  granted  to  the  minister  and  his 
successors,  or  to  the  use  of  the  ministers,  and  of  suing  and  defending 
all  actions  touching  the  same.  But  no  alienation  by  them  of  such 
lands  is  valid  any  longer,  than  they  shall  continue  to  be  ministers, 
unless  it  be  with  the  consent  of  the  town,  district,  or  precinct, — or, 
if  such  ministers  are  of  the  Episcopal  denomination,  with  the  consent 
of  the  vestry. 

3.  Deacons  and  Church-Wardens.  By  the  same  act,  the  deacons 
of  the  Congregational  churches,  and  the  church-wardens  of  the 
Episcopal  churches,  are  constituted  corporations,  including  the  minis- 
ter, elders,  or  vestry,  where  they  are  named  in  the  original  grant,  to 
take  in  succession  all  grants  and  donations,  real  or  personal,  made 
either  to  their  several  churches,  the  poor  of  their  churches,  or  to 
them  and  their  successors ;  and  to  sue  and  defend  in  all  actions 
touching  the  same.  But  they  cannot  alienate  any  lands  belonging 
to  churches,  without  the  consent  of  the  church,  or  of  the  vestry, 
where  the  gift  is  to  an  Episcopal  church. 

4.  Proprietors  of  Pews.  Prior  to  the  year  1754,  the  several  con- 
gregations in  Boston  could   not,  by  law,  raise  money  for  the  support 
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of  the  ministry  and  public  worship  among  them.*  It  was  therefore 
enacted  by  the  same  law,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  pews,  or  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  allotted  in  the  houses  of  public  worship, 
may,  at  a  public  meeting  to  be  called  for  that  purpose,  cause  the 
several  pews  in  such  houses  to  be  valued  according  to  the  conve- 
nience of  their  situation ;  and  new  valuations  to  be  made  from  time 
to  time,  as  shall  be  found  necessary,  and  impose  a  tax  on  each  pew 
according  to  such  valuation,  provided  it  shall  not  exceed  two  shillings 
a  week.  The  monies  so  raised  must  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
ministry,  and  other  parochial  charges.  The  proprietors  are  author- 
ised to  choose  a  clerk,  treasurer,  and  likewise  a  collector  of  the 
assessments.  Reference  is  made  in  this  act  to  a  committee  of  the 
proprietors,  which  may,  therefore,  be  chosen  at  such  meeting. 
These  meetings  are  to  be  called  by  the  proprietors'  clerk,  deacons, 
or  church-wardens,  and  notice  immediately  after  divine  service 
given  ten  days,  at  least,  before  the  meeting.  In  the  notice,  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  meeting  is  to  be  convened,  must  be  specified. 

If  any  owner  of  a  pew  should  neglect  for  three  months,  after  a 
demand  made,  to  pay  his  assessment,  his  pew  may  be  sold  by  the 
proprietors,  who,  after  deducting  from  the  proceeds  the  debt  and 
costs,  shall  return  the  surplus  to  the  owner,  unless  he  shall  tender 
the  same  to  the  proprietors,  or  to  their  committee,  at  the  last  valua- 
tion. In  this  case,  if  they  refuse  or  neglect  to  accept  the  same,  no 
sum  shall  be  deducted  out  of  the  sale  of  the  pew,  but  such  only  as 
became  due  prior  to  the  tender. 

The  proprietors  of  the  pews  are  owners  of  the  soil  on  which  the 
meeting-house  stands,  and  are  the  rightful  persons  to  sue  and  defend 
in  all  cases  respecting  the  same,  and  likewise  in  all  cases  respecting 
the  house. 

Where  the  general  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  relating  to  parishes, 
apply  to  the  societies  in  Boston,  they  may  avail  themselves  of  them. 
Because  they  are  general,  and  contain  no  exclusive  expressions. 
Where  those  laws  do  not  apply,  they  are  not  obligatory.  Parishes 
in  the  country  towns  are  in  general  separated  from  each  other  by 
boundary  lines.  Where  in  a  town  any  district  has  been  set  ofl'  into 
a  new  parish,  the  remaining  part  is  denominated  the  "  first  parish," 
and  by  an  act,  passed  in  the  4  Geo.  I.t  all  country  parishes  are 
invested  with  the  rights  and  immunities  of  bodies  corporate,  whether 
they  constitute  the  original  stock,  or  are  branches  from  it. 

This  subject  has  been  considered  without  reference  to  the  law 
which  was  passed  March  4,  1800, t  providing  for  the  public  worship 
of  God,  and  repealing  the  laws  heretofore  made  on  the  subject.  The 
first  section  of  that  law  confirms  to  churches,  connected  and  asso- 
ciated in  public  worship  with  towns,  parishes,  precincts,  districts, 
and  other  bodies  politic,  being  religious  societies,  established  ac- 
cording to  law  within  this  Commonwealth,  all  their  accustomed 
privileges  and  liberties  respecting  divine  worship,  church  order  and 
discipline.  It  declares  that  contracts,  made  by  these  bodies  with 
any  public  teacher,  shall   have  the  same  force,  and  be  as  obligatory 
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on  the  contracting  parties,  as  any  other  lawful  contract,  and  be  sus- 
tained in  the  courts  of  justice.  It  prescribes  the  mode,  in  which 
the  monies,  paid  by  the  subject  to  the  support  of  public  worship, 
shall  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  teacher  of  his  own  denomination. 
It  provides,  that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  take  from  any  church  or 
religious  society  in  Boston,  or  any  other  town,  the  right  and  liberty 
to  support  the  public  worship  of  God,  by  a  tax  on  pews,  or  other 
established  mode.  And  lastly,  it  repeals  all  laws,  providing  for  the 
settlement  of  ministers,  and  the  support  of  public  worship,  made 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  our  present  constitution,  except  as  to  the 
recovery  of  fines  which  had  accrued,  and  the  fulfilment  of  contracts 
made  under  them.  This  act  was  probably  drawn  up  by  some  one, 
who  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  laws  relative  to  the 
subject,  for  such  construction  must  be  given  to  this  repealing  clause, 
as  will  very  much  limit  its  operation.  1.  The  rights  and  privileges 
which  had  been  vested  in  the  several  religious  communities,  still 
remain  in  them,  by  virtue  of  the  first  section  of  the  law,  which 
amounts  to  an  act  of  confirmation.  Therefore,  the  rights  of  the 
churches,  to  lead  in  the  election  of  ministers,  and  of  other  officers, 
and  to  maintain  order  and  discipline,  where  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  exercise  and  enjoy  those  rights,  still  remain  in  them.  2. 
The  established  mode  in  which  the  societies  in  Boston  have  sup- 
ported public  worship,  is  likewise  preserved,  together  with  the  rights 
of  the  several  bodies  politic,  of  which  they  are  composed.  If  there 
is  anything  in  those  old  laws,  as  undoubtedly  there  is,  which  is 
repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  it  is  repealed.  For  it  is  a 
rule  in  the  construction  of  a  clause  in  a  statute,  that  it  is  to  be  taken 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  statute,  and  to  be  restrained  or  enlarged 
by  them,  so  as  to  give,  if  possible,  that  force  and  efficacy  to  the  whole, 
which  was  intended  by  the  legislature. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  views  exliibiled  in  the  foregoing  article 
(written  evidently  by  a  lawyer,  and,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  by  one  in 
an  elevated  station)  are  diametrically  opposite  to  those  for  which  Unitarians 
now  so  strenuously  contend.  They  are  substantially  the  views  of  the  Orthodox 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  here  maintained,  that  "  to  constitute  a  body  corpo- 
rate, it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  formal  act  of  incorporation  ;"  that 
in  the  congregations,  "  there  are  several  distinct  corporate  bodies,  each  known 
in  law,  and  having  its  peculiar  rights  and  duties,'"  the  first  of  which  is  "  the 
church  f  that  by  the  act  of  1754,  re-enacted  in  1786,  since  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  the  "  churches  arc  constituted  corporations,  to  receive  donations, 
to  choose  a  conunittee  to  advise  the  deacons  in  the  administration  of  their 
affairs,  to  call  the  church  officers  to  an  account,  and,  if  need  be,  to  commence 
and  prosecute  any  suits  touching  the  same  ;"  and  that  by  the  constitution  and 
the  law  of  1800,  '•  the  rights  of  tlic  churches  to  lead'  in  the  election  of  ministers, 
and  of  other  officers,  and  to  maintain  order  and  discipline,  where  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  exercise  and  enjoy  those  rights,  still  remain  in  them." 

In  view  of  these  things,  what  will  Unitarians  now  say  ?  Tlic)'  cannot  say 
that  the  Antiiology  was  not  a  pulilication  of  their  own,  conducted  by  tiieir  own 
men,  and  devoted  to  their  interests.  They  cannot  say  that  the  article  above 
given  is  not  there  ;  for  there  it  stands,  and  there  it  did  stand,  uncorrected  and 
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uncontradicted,  from  the  time  of  its  publication,  till  the  Antholojry  ceased. 
Nor  can  they  say  that  the  positions  assumed  in  it  are  not  directly  opposite  to 
those  for  which  they  now  contend.  They  will  say  perhaps  that  the  reforma- 
tion from  Popery  has  made  great  progress,  and  that  they  have  received  much 
new  light  on  all  manner  of  subjects,  since  180G.  But  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  constitution  and  laws,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  questions  at  issue, 
remain  the  same ;  and  that  the  rights  of  the  churches  are  the  same  now,  as 
then.  The  progress  of  Unitarian  light,  however  great  and  glorious  it  may 
have  been,  has  not  altered  one  letter  of  the  statute  book,  and  has  not  impaired 
or  confirmed  the  chartered  rights  of  the  churches  in  this  Commonwealth. 

The  truth  is,  for  there  is  no  disguising  it,  the  plan  which,  in  its  operation, 
goes  to  break  down  the  churches,  to  take  from  them  the  right  of  election,  and 
deprive  them  of  their  property,  their  communion  furniture,  and  records,  had 
not  been  started  in  180G.  It  had  not  been  thought  of,  so  far  as  appears,  except 
perhaps  by  a  select  few.  Consequently,  Unitarians  at  that  period,  interpreted 
the  laws,  and  regarded  the  rights  of  the  churches,  in  the  same  manner  as  others. 
But  the  times  have  changed,  and  interests  have  changed,  and  legal  opinions 
have  changed,  so  that  what  was  law  and  right  in  180G,  is  noW)  by  the  same 
statutes,  illegal  and  wrong ! 

ELIAS    HICKS. 

In  our  last  we  gave  a  notice  of  two  pamphlets,  published  by  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Pliiladelphia  and  New  York.  As  some 
Unitarians  have  taken  oti'ence  at  the  manner  in  which  we  spoke  of  their  claimed 
brellinn,  the  friends  and  followers  of  Elias  Hicks,  we  take  the  liberty  to  publish 
an  extract  from  a  Review  of  one  of  the  same  pamphlets  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Christian  Advocate,  issued  at  Philadelphia,  and  edited  by  the  venerable 
Dr.  Green,  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  respectable  ministers  in  the  U. 
States. 

When  differences  arise  among  members  of  the  same  relicrious 
community,  we  think  it  officious,  and  to  be  regarded  as  justly  offen- 
sive, for  those  svho  belong  to  other  communions,  actively  to  take 
a  part,  if  the  controversy  relates  only  to  the  circumstantials  or 
peculiarities  of  the  litigating  sect.  It  is  far  otherwise,  however, 
when  the  contending  parties  come  before  the  public  with  discus- 
sions which  involve  any  essential  or  very  important  principles,  of 
our  common  Christianity.  This  creates  a  common  cause  for  all  who 
name  the  name  of  Christ,  because  the  prevalence  of  error  in  matters 
of  fundamental  importance,  no  real  Christian  can  regard  with  un- 
concern. 

Nov/  we  know  of  nothing  which  .strikes  more  directly  at  the  very 
vitals  of  every  thing  which  deserves  to  be  called  Christianity,  than  an 
open  denial  of  the  plenary  inspiration,  and  the  consequent  suj)remo 
authority  in  matters  of  faith,  of  the  holy  Scriptures  ;  and  a  like  denial 
of  the  proper  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  necessity  of 
the  sinner's  resting  for  salvation  on  the  merit  of  his  atoning  sacrifice  ; 
and  decrying  as  imaginary  and  unnecessary  the  renovating  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  No  system  of  religion  which  utterly  and  avow- 
edly excludes  these  great  principles,  has  any  just  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  Christian  .■i?/s(e/n  at  all.     By  whatever   name  it  may  bo 
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called,  it  is  in  fact  downright  infidelity.  Yet  it  is  a  matter  of 
notoriety,  that  for  some  time  past,  the  principles  which  have  been 
specified,  have  been  explicitly  denied,  and  sometimes  even  treated 
with  scorn,  by  a  large  party  among  the  Society  of  Friends.  We 
therefore. not  only  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  animadvert  on  these 
advocates  of  infidelity,  but  obliged  in  duty  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
prevent  the  influence  and  extension  of  their  pernicious  tenets. 

We  regard  it  as  no  evidence  that  the  men  of  whom  we  speak  are 
not  infidels,  because  they  pretend  to  spiritual  illuminations  and  reve- 
lations. So  did  the  Indian  prophet,  who  not  long  since  deluded 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  unhappy  tribe  :  and  for  ourselves,  loe  looidd 
as  soon  be  followers  of  Tccum^ch  as  of  Ellas  Hiclcs.  It  was  indeed 
high  time  for  those  of  the  Society  of  Friends  who  have  issued  the 
pamphlet  which  has  given  occasion  to  these  remarks,  to  disown  all 
connexion  and  fellowship  with  these  daring  opposers  of  revealed 
truth  :  and  in  our  judgement  they  have  done  well  in  distributing 
copies  of  this  pamphlet  among  the  members  of  the  Convention  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  those  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  lately  met  in  Philadelphia.  Al- 
though Friends  differ  from  these  churches  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  Christian  system,  it  was  highly  proper  to  let  it  be 
seen  that  they  agree  with  them  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  By  doing  this,  they  have  saved  themselves  from 
sharing  in  the  reproach  of  abandoning  "  the  sure  word  of  prophecy," 
to  "  follow  cunningly  devised  fables." 
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From  the  Daily  Advertiser  of  Aug-.  25. 

This  institution  proposes  a  system  of  mutual  instruction,  fitted  to  the  towns 
and  villages  in  New  England,  and  other  parts  of  the  colmtr}^  The  instruction 
is  to  be  conducted  at  weekly  or  occasional  meetings  for  reading,  conversation, 
discussions,  dissertations,  illustrating  tlie  sciences,  or  other  subjects  of  useful 
knowledge,  or  popular,  practical  education. 

More  than  fifty  societies  upon  this  plan  are  already  formed,  and  from  tlie 
greater  or  less  success  which  has  uniformly  attended  their  operations,  it  is 
most  earnestly  hoped,  that  every  town  and  village  in  New  England,  at  least, 
will  take  the  subject  into  early  and  serious  consideration,  to  determine  whether 
they  cannot,  during  the  approaching  autumn  and  winter,  participate  in  spirit, 
and  engage  in  the  exercises,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  institution 
designed  for  the  diliusion  of  knowledge  and  the  benefit  of  the  world. 


MAP    OF    PALESTINE. 

As  this  sheet  is  going  to  the  press,  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
"  An  Historical  Map  of  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land,"  now  publishing  by  T.  B. 
Wait  and  J.  W.  Ingraham  of  this  city,  with  improvenxents  on  the  English 
copy,  by  Mr.  Ingraham.  We  shall  feel  under  obligations  to  notice  this  Map, 
with  Mr.  Ingraham's  Pamphlet  accompanying  it,  more  at  large  hereafter  ;  but 
are  unwilling  that  our  readers  should  be  unapprised  of  its  publication,  or  sliould 
fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  it  offers,  even  for  a  month.  The  plan 
of  it  is  ingenious,  and  the  execution  complete  and  elegant.  We  can  now  do  no 
more,  as  we  can  do  no  less,  than  to  invite  all  who  feel  interested  in  the  geogra- 
phy or  history  of  the  Holy  Land  to  examine  this  Map  for  themselves. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

WHY    DO    YOU    NOT    EXCHANGE    WITH    UNITARIAN    MINISTERS  ? 

(Continued  from.  p.  474.) 

The  principles  we  have  advanced,  throw  light  upon  the  course 
which  the  Orthodox  man  ought  to  pursue,  who  belongs  to  a  very 
small  minority  in  a  Unitarian  parish. 

A  more  trying  situation  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  than  that  of 
a  man  of  Ortliodox  views,  placed  perhaps  with  a  family  of  chil- 
dren, in  a  society  where  Unitarian  principles  and  influence  deci- 
dedly predominate,  and  where  no  other  preaching  than  Unitarian 
is  heard.  He  may  be  in  such  straitened  circumstances,  that  to 
remove  would  reduce  him  to  absolute  beggary :  yet  he  believes 
that  the  preaching  he  hears  from  sabbath  to  sabbath  is  essentially 
defective  ;  and  that  there  is  scarcely  a  gleam  of  hope  that  his  fam- 
ily, if  brought  up  in  such  a  place,  will  ever  be  converted.  What 
shall  he  do .''  Shall  he  go  with  his  children  to  hear  this  preaching, 
and  thus  seem  to  countenance  it .''  Shall  he  give  his  money  to 
support  such  preaching  ?  Or  shall  he  attach  himself  to  an  Ortho- 
dox parish  in  some  other  place,  and  thus  bring  down  upon  himself 
the  contempt  and  bitter  hostility  of  his  neighbors  r 

If  Unitarianism  reject  any  of  the  essentials  of  the  Gospel,  as  we 
have  endeavored  to  show,  how  can  there  be  a  moment's  doubt, 
whether  such  a  man  ought  to  contribute  one  cent  of  money  to 
support  it .''  No  unkind  feelings  are  ordinarily  excited  against  the 
Baptist,  who,  residing  almost  alone  in  a  Congregational  society, 
withdraws  his  support  from  a  poedobaptist  minister,  and  gives  it  to 
one  of  his  own  denomination  at  a  distance,  upon  whose  preaching 
perhaps  he  can  rarely  attend.  Why  should  the  conscientiously 
Orthodox  man  feel  any  more  hesitation,  why  should  he  suffer  any 
more  reproach,  in  withdrawing  from  the  Unitarian  society  .''  Nay, 
who  will  pretend  that  the  difference  of  opinion,  which  causes  the 
Baptist  to  separate,  can  be  compared  in  importance  with  that  exist- 
ing between  the  Orthodox  and  Unitarian  systems .'' 
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But  suppose  the  Orthodox  member  of  a  Unitarian  society  with- 
draws from  it ;  what  shall  he  do  in  relation  to  public  worship  on 
the  sabbath  ?  Shall  he  attend  upon  Unitarian  preaching,  and  take 
his  family  with  him  ;  or  shall  he  bring  up  his  children  in  the  habit 
of  neglecting  the  house  of  God  ?  This  is  indeed  a  most  trying  di- 
lemma. If  he  will  not  permit  his  children  to  attend  upon  public 
worship  in  the  place  where  all  their  companions  attend,  they,  while 
too  young  to  understand  the  reasons  of  the  prohibition,  and  having 
hearts  by  nature  averse  to  true  rehgion,  will  be  apt  to  imbibe  an 
early  prejudice  against  the  principles  of  their  parents,  and  embrace 
lax  views  of  truth  :  And  if  he  suffers  them  to  attend  religious  wor- 
ship under  such  circumstances,  they  will  be  apt  to  imbibe  early 
prejudices  in  favor  of  error.  Let  him,  therefore,  be  wilHng  to 
make  great  efforts  to  attend  worship,  as  often  as  possible,  where 
the  truth  is  preached  ;  so  as  to  give  to  his  children,  and  the  public, 
decisive  evidence  of  his  views  of  Unitarian  preaching.  And  if  the 
Unitarian  clergyman  where  he  resides,  is  in  the  weekly  habit  (as 
some  are,)  of  attacking  and  ridiculing  the  truth,  let  him  refuse  to 
hear  it  altogether,  and  advise  his  family  to  follow  his  example,  and 
leave  the  event  to  God.  And  let  a  man  thus  situated  encourage, 
by  his  attendance  and  co-operations,  those  occasional  prayer-meet- 
ings and  conferences,  in  which  a  few  in  almost  every  place  are 
disposed  to  join,  and  which  have  often  proved  the  despised  but 
powerful  instruments,  by  which  God  has  built  up  the  waste  places 
of  many  generations. 

In  the  second  place,  the  subject  we  have  discussed  throws 
light  upon  the  course  which  ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  Orthodox 
member  of  a  Unitarian  church. 

If  any  should  doubt  whether  an  exchange  of  pulpit  services 
indicates  fellowship,  they  cannot  doubt  that  to  continue  a  7?? em6er  of 
a  church  constitutes  the  highest  expression  of  it  that  can  be  given. 
This  man,  therefore,  may  talk  as  zealously  as  he  pleases  about  the 
dangerous  errors  of  Unitarians ;  while  he  continues  connected 
with  them  by  church  covenant,  his  conduct  will  completely  nullify 
his  declarations,  and  he  may  depend  upon  it,  should  he  die  with- 
out removing  his  church  relation,  that  his  example  will  be  quoted 
in  opposition  to  what  Unitarians  call  the  Orthodox  system  of  ex- 
clusion and  bigotry.  How  can  he  then  delay  to  throw  his  influ- 
ence, before  and  after  death,  into  the  opposite  scale,  by  uniting 
himself,  while  God  prolongs  his  days,  with  a  church  which  he 
believes  is  huilt  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone. 

I  know  that  in  thus  doing,  he,  as  well  as  the  seceding  members 
of  a  Unitarian  parish,  will  bring  upon  themselves  a  persecution  as 
real  as  that  endured  by  the  primitive  martyrs.  It  cannot,  blessed 
be  God,  be  carried  to  the  same  extent,  nor  be  exhibited  in  the 
same  undisguised   manner ;  but  so  far  as  uncharitable  censures, 
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contemptuous  and  insolent  treatment,  slanderous  imputations,  and 
the  withholding  of  the  kind  offices  of  social  life, — so  far  as  these 
constitute  persecution,  (and  what  ingredients  of  it  are  more  bitter?) 
they  may  expect  to  feel  its  iron  hand.  But  if  they  really  believe 
Unitarianism  to  be  wanting  in  anything  essential  to  the  Gospel, 
they  cannot  hesitate  to  face  the  storm,  calling  on  God  for  strength 
to  sustain  them. 

Thirdly ;  from  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  exchanges,  the 
Orthodox  minister  may  learn  what  his  duty  is,  in  regard  to  preach- 
ing in  Unitarian  pulpits,  and  in  Unitarian  parishes. 

If  invited  to  occupy  a  Unitarian  pulpit,  it  is  no  indication  of 
fellowship  on  his  part  to  comply,  nor  is  it  so  regarded  by  the 
public.  Hence,  without  betraying  the  cause  of  religion,  he  may 
comply  with  the  invitation :  and  if  Unitarians,  to  display  their 
hberality,  give  such  invitations,  it  may  perhaps  be  the  duty  of  the 
Orthodox  minister  to  accept  them,  that  he  may  proclaim  the 
truth,  as  he  understands  it,  with  plainness,  yet  kindly  and  mildly, 
to  those  who,  in  his  opinion,  have  not  received  it. 

But  shall  he  go  into  a  Unitarian  parish,  without  the  knowledge, 
or  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  its  minister,  and  preach  to  those  within 
its  limits  who  are  disposed  to  hear  him  ? — Why  should  he  not  go  ? 
He  believes  the  Unitarian  minister  to  be  essentially  wrong,  and 
he  expects  no  revivals  or  conversions  will  take  place  under  his 
ministrations.  And  very  probably  the  little  circle  of  hearers  he 
may  collect  around  him  there  may  form  the  nucleus  of  a  church, 
that  holds  the  Head  ;  the  Spirit  of  God  may  be  poured  out ;  and 
an  Evangehcal  society,  with  a  faithful  minister  set  over  them,  may 
ere  long  exist  as  the  fruit  of  his  labors.  True,  the  minister  who 
takes  such  a  step  must  expect  to  be  assailed  with  a  furious  cry, 
about  his  intrusion,  and  his  disturbing  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  place.  But  being  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  are  infinitely  more  important  than  the  fancied  peace  and 
security  of  spiritual  death,  such  a  cry  cannot  move  him,  recollect- 
ing as  he  will,  that  the  same  ,cry  was  vociferated  in  louder  tones 
against  the  apostles,  as  those  who  turned  the  ivorld  upside  down. 
Neither  let  such  a  minister  suppose  that  any  strange  thing  happens 
to  him,  if  he,  or  the  beast  or  vehicle  that  carries  him,  should 
experience  the  rude  assaults  of  the  '  baser  sort'  among  Unitarians. 
Too  many  worthy  men  have  already  suffered  in  this  way,  for  those 
who  follow  in  their  steps  to  expect  any  other  treatment  from  Uni- 
tarian liberality,  when,  in  vulgar  minds,  it  exhibits  its  genuine  nature. 

But  in  case  Orthodox  ministers  thus  enter  Unitarian  societies, 
will  not  Unitarian  ministers  in  like  manner  break  in  upon  the  peace 
of  Orthodox  societies  ? — They  do  not  believe  the  Orthodox  to  be 
so  essentially  erroneous,  as  to  endanger  their  salvation ;  and, 
therefore,  they  cannot  plead  the  same  reason  for  such  a  course  as 
the   Orthodox.     But  if  they   suppose   the   prevalence  of  their 
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system  is  more  Important  than  peace  and  harmony,  they  will 
doubtless  adopt  this  course.  And  what  if  they  do  ?  Particular 
Orthodox  societies  may  indeed  suffer  materially ;  but  the  general 
result  will  be,  the  more  complete  separation  of  the  advocates  of 
the  two  systems,  in  all  their  religious  concerns ;  so  that  it  will  be 
seen,  what  are  the  genuine  fruits  of  the  systems,  when  standing 
entirely  alone.  The  world  have  yet  to  learn  how  much  of  the 
appearance  of  piety,  existing  in  Unitarian  parishes,  is  owing  to  the 
lingering  influence  of  Orthodox  principles,  or  to  those  evangelical 
and  demi-evangelical  members  still  connected  with  them. 

Fourthly ;  the  discussion  of  this  subject  shows  us,  that  for 
the  Orthodox  minister  to  invite,  or  permit  Unitarians  to  supply  his 
pulpit,  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  an  exchange  with  them. 

No  reason  can  be  given,  why,  in  either  of  these  ways,  fellowship 
is  not  as  distinctly  expressed  as  by  an  exchange.  He  cannot  give 
such  invitation  or  permission,  without  bearing  public  testimony  to 
the  Christian  and  ministerial  qualifications  of  the  man  whom  he 
introduces  into  his  pulpit.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  mere 
courtesy,  as  many  suppose,  who  press  their  minister  to  give  such 
invitation  or  permission ;  but  the  imperative  command  of  his 
Saviour  binds  him  to  refuse  comphance.  He  sincerely  believes, 
that,  by  a  compliance,  he  should  sin  against  God.  How  iUiberal, 
how  ungenerous,  then,  to  endeavor  to  excite  popular  odium  against 
him,  as  is  often  done,  on  this  account ! 

Fifdily  ;  the  discussion  of  this  subject  shows  us  that  ministers 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  regulate  their  pulpit  exchanges  as  they 
see  fit. 

If  people  have  a  right  to  control  their  minister  in  this  matter, 
they  have  the  same  right  to  dictate  to  him  what  shall  be  the  senti- 
ments and  the  manner  of  his  sermons.  For  it  is  an  old  and  just 
maxim,  qui  facit  per  alium,  facit  per  se — what  a  man  does  by 
another,  he  does  himself.  What  is  the  difference,  then,  whether 
a  man  be  required  to  find  a  substitute  to  preach  Unitarianism,  or 
be  required  to  preach  it  himself.  It  would  in  fact  be  no  more  a 
violation  of  a  minister's  rights,  to  require  him  occasionally  to  defend 
Unitarianism,  Universalism,  or  any  other  false  doctrine,  than  to 
require  him  to  exchange  with  ministers  of  these  denominations ; 
and  it  would  be  just  as  absurd  to  reproach  him  with  intolerance 
and  illiberality  for  refusing  a  compliance  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the 
other.  For  when  he  exchanges  with  the  Unitarian,  or  the  Univer- 
salist,  he  does  in  fact,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  preach  their 
sentiments  to  his  people.  If,  therefore.  Orthodox  ministers  can  be 
compelled  to  exchange  widi  Unitarians,  it  is  idle  for  them  any 
longer  to  talk  about  their  rights  :  for  these  are  gone.  They  are 
mere  machines,  not  for  building  up  the  Gospel,  but  for  battering  it 
down.     And  when  any  people  settle  a  minister  over  them,  (or 
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rather  under  them,)  on  condition  of  his  making  such  exchanges, 
this  is  the  use  that  will  be  made  of  him. 

Sixthly  ;  the  discussion  of  this  subject  shows  us  the  principal 
reason,  why  Unitarians  have  pressed  the  Orthodox  with  so  much 
earnestness  to  exchange  pulpits  with  their  ministers. 

If  they  gain  this  point,  they  conclude  (and  they  judge  correctly,) 
that  the  Orthodox  have  virtually  given  up  all  that  is  essential  in  the 
controversy  between  them.  They  have  obtained  a  public  testi- 
mony, in  the  house  of  God,  and  on  the  holy  Sabbath,  that  there  is 
no  essential  difference  between  Unitarianism  and  Orthodoxy. 
And  after  this,  the  question  with  men,  which  system  they  shall 
embrace,  becomes  one  of  mere  expediency  ;  since  both  are  thus 
represented  to  be  safe  :  and  we  all  know  which  system  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  perverse  natural  inclinations  of  unrenewed  men. 
Hence,  if  Unitarians  succeed  in  effecting  such  exchanges,  they 
\\ill  not  merely  in  a  silent  manner  root  out  Orthodoxy  and  intro- 
duce Unitarianism,  but  they  will  make  use  of  the  Orthodox  minister 
as  the  chief  instrument  in  accomplishing  the  work ;  and  that  too, 
while  he  supposes  himself  to  be  laboring  to  establish  the  true 
Gospel.  So  long  as  a  large  and  respectable  body  of  professing 
Christians  declare  their  solemn  convictions  that  Unitarianism  is 
essentially  defective  and  dangerous  to  the  souls  of  men,  very  many 
will  hesitate  to  embrace  it,  who  are  in  heart  inclined  to  it ;  and 
even  among  Unitarians,  many  will  feel  uneasy,  lest  this  testimony 
against  them  should  prove  true,  and  their  ruin  be  the  consequence. 
But  if  Unitarians  are  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Orthodox, 
the  fears  of  both  these  classes  will  be  removed,  since  the  testimony 
of  this  same  body  of  Christians  to  their  safety  is  thus  obtained  ; 
and  they  will  stand  forth  the  bold  advocates  of  error. — Or  if 
Unitarians  do  not  succeed  in  persuading  the  Orthodox  to  exchange, 
a  fine  opportunity  is- thus  afforded  to  them  of  raising  a  popular 
clamor  about  Orthodox  intolerance,  exclusion  and  persecution ; 
and  of  stirring  up  the  bad  passions  of  men  against  the  Evangelical 
system.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  subject  of  exchanges 
should  be  the  entering  wedge,  by  which  Unitarianism  is  introduced 
into  Orthodox  societies. 

Seventhly ;  the  discussion  of  this  subject  shows  us  that  the 
manner,  in  which  Orthodox  ministers  who  refuse  to  exchange  have 
been  treated,  manifests  an  uncharitable,  intolerant,  and  persecuting 
spirit  among  Unitarians. 

Orthodox  ministers,  who  have  refused  fellowship  and  ministerial 
exchanges,  have  declared  that  they  act  thus  from  convictions  of 
duty ;  and  that  it  api)ears  to  them  God  has  commanded  them  to 
adopt  this  course.  But  Unitarians,  on  account  of  tlieir  refusal,  are 
in  the  habit  of  charging  them  with  arrogating  infallibility,  and 
superior  sanctity ;  with  endeavoring  to  impose  their  opinions  on 
others  j  with  assuming  the  place  of  Jehovah  in  judging  and  con- 
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demning  others  ;  with  attempting  to  check  free  inquiry,  and  con- 
troid  the  right  of  private  judgment ;  with  being  narrow-minded, 
ignorant  bigots,  who  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  inquisition,  and  want 
nothing  but  the  power,  to  give  them  the  character  of  the  Pope. 
By  ringing  over  and  over  again  charges  of  this  kind,  in  their  in- 
flammatory addresses,  in  their  sermons,  and  in  their  conversation, 
they  endeavor  to  excite  the  irreligious  and  unprincipled  to  form 
combinations  for  forcing  the  Orthodox  minister,  either  to  comply 
with  their  wishes,  or  abandon  his  post :  and  all  this  is  said  and 
done,  too,  under  the  cloak  of  charity  and  liberality.  Says  a  Doc- 
tor of  Unitarian  divinity,  "  Let  those  in  the  Christian  ministry, 
who  bear  the  title  of  Orthodox,  be  told,  that  if  they,  in  an  unchris- 
tian manner,  separate  from  their  more  liberal  brethren,  their  liberal 
parishioners  will  separate  from  them.  Then  they  may  perceive 
the  danger  of  their  own  plan,  and  may  be  induced  to  desist  from 
its  prosecution."* 

Now  all  this  is  uncharitable,  because  it  does  not  display  that  ten- 
derness for  the  conscientious  opinions  of  others,  which  the  Gospel 
requires  ;  and  because  it  severely  judges  the  motives  by  which  the 
Orthodox  are  actuated.  It  is  intolerant,  because  it  is  an  attempt 
to  force  the  lax  system  of  Unitarians  upon  the  Orthodox,  by 
threatening  them  with  personal  inconvenience  and  suffering,  if  they 
will  not  acknowledge  them  as  brethren.  It  is  persecution,  because 
it  is  an  endeavor  to  make  the  Orthodox  act  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  through  fear  of  these  personal  trials  ;  and  this  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  persecution.  It  is  high  time,  therefore,  that 
the  tables  should  be  turned,  and  the  charges  of  unchantableness, 
intolerance,  and  persecution,  which  have  been  so  long  borne  in 
silence  by  the  Orthodox,  be  transferred  to  the  other  side.  Already, 
if  we  mistake  not,  are  the  public  beginning  to  see,  that  to  the 
other  side  they  in  most  cases  more  justly  belong ;  and  there,  we 
doubt  not,  they  will  be  found  to  lie,  at  that  solemn  day,  when  judge- 
ment shall  be  laid  to  the  line,  and  righteousness  to  the  plummet. 

In  the  eighth  place,  the  principles  of  this  essay  show  us  why  it 
is  not  consistent  for  Orthodox  ministers  to  sit  in  ecclesiastical 
councils  with  avowed  Unitarians. 

It  is  simply  because  such  an  act  is  as  much  an  expression  of  fel- 
lowship as  an  exchange.  If  any  man  doubts  this,  let  him  en- 
deavor to  point  out  the  reason  why  this  is  not  an  act  of  fellowship  ; 
and  it  seems  to  us,  he  must  be  convinced  that  it  is  so.  At  any 
rate,  so  it  is  considered  by  the  public  ;  and,  therefore,  the  same 
unhappy  effects  will  result  from  it,  as  from  any  other  act  of  fellow- 
ship, in  regard  to  those  whom  we  believe  in  essential  error.  In 
particular  instances,  indeed,  as  is  the  case  with  exchanges,  where, 
for  example,  a  compliance  in  this  particular  would  save  a  church 

*  Bancroft's  Sermons,  p.  196. 
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or  society  from  becoming  Unitarians,  expediency  would  plead  for 
a  compliance.  But  so  clear  is  the  general  rule  on  this  subject, 
(which  we  have  endeavored  to  develope,)  that  it  seems  to  us,  no 
Orthodox  minister,  who  takes  enlarged  views  of  duty,  would  think 
of  yielding,  any  more  than  he  would  violate  any  other  command 
of  his  Saviour. 

Finally,  we  infer  from  this  discussion,  what  should  be  the  con- 
duct and  feelings  of  the  Orthodox  towards  Unitarians   generally. 

A  radical  difference  of  opinion  upon  religious  truth,  constitutes 
the  wall  of  separation  between  the  two  systems.  But  this  is  no 
reason  why  unkind,  uncharitable,  or  intolerant  feelings  should  be 
harbored  on  either  side,  or  why  hard  speeches  should  be  made ; 
or  efforts  to  injure  the  persons,  the  property,  or  the  honest 
reputations,  of  any.  Nay  more,  it  is  no  reason  why,  as  upright, 
intelligent,  and  amiable  members  of  this  world's  society,  mutual 
attachments  and  friendships  should  not  be  cultivated  between  them. 
The  Orthodox  and  the  Unitarians  have  the  same  right  to  examine 
the  Bible  for  themselves,  and  to  derive  thence  their  religious  opin- 
ions ;  and  to  God  only  are  they  accountable  for  those  opinions, 
unless  their  character  be  such  as  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
others.  Let  the  Orthodox  recollect  these  things  in  all  their  inter- 
course whh  Unitarians.  Who  are  these  Unitarians  ?  In  some 
instances  they  are  our  brothers,  or  sisters — our  parents,  or  children 
—our  husbands,  or  w'ives — our  friends,  or  neighbors  ;  and  in 
nearly  every  case,  they  are  our  countrymen.  And  we  believe  them 
to  have  embraced  a  system  of  religion  fatally  erroneous.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  hesitate,  in  a  frank  and  explicit  manner,  to  de- 
clare to  them  our  honest  conviction  of  their  danger,  and  our  fixed 
resolution  to  testify  to  the  world,  by  withholding  our  fellowship, 
what  are  our  views  of  the  system  they  have  embraced.  But  does 
this  imply  that  we  harbor  towards  them  one  unfriendly  feeling  ? 
They  may  think  so  ;  they  may  hence  be  excited  to  hostility  towards 
us,  and  load  us  with  a  torrent  of  ridicule  and  uncharitable  epithets, 
and  raise  against  us  a  tempest  of  popular  odium.  But  towards 
them — our  fellow  citizens — fellow  students — early  companions — 
neighbors — friends — nay  more,  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our 
flesh — towards  them,  how  can  any  other  feelings,  than  a  desire  for 
their  salvation,  be  harbored  in  our  bosoms  ?  When  they  attempt 
to  support  their  system  by  argument,  we  are  to  meet  them  clad  in 
the  panoply  of  the  Gospel.  When  they  make  against  us  un- 
founded charges,  we  are  to  repel  them  with  the  firmness  and  the 
meekness  of  Christians.  But  when  they  abuse  us,  and  revile  us, 
and  persecute  us,  we  are  to  show  them  that  our  system  of  religion 
has  taught  us  to  return  such  treatment  with  patience,  forbearance, 
forgiveness,  and  kind  offices.  Many  of  us  should  remember  that 
we  were  once  ourselves  advocates  for  the  same  erroneous  system  ; 
and  recollect  how  thick  were  the  scales  upon  our  ow^n  eyes,  and 
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the  folds  around  our  own  hearts,  and  how  tenaciously  we  clung  to  our 
favorite  delusions,  yielding  them  up,  only  one  by  one,  as  the  Spirit 
of  God  tore  away  their  deep-seated  roots.  We  cannot  expect 
that  others  will  abandon  them  more  easily,  or  that  any  other  power 
can  accomplish  the  work.  Whatever  unkind  feelings  or  conduct 
Unitarians  may  exhibit  towards  us,  they  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
diminish  either  the  number,  or  the  fervency  of  our  prayers  in  their 
behalf.  In  short,  under  every  circumstance,  ours  should  be  the 
deep-toned  feeling  of  the  apostle  :  /  say  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  lie 
not,  my  conscience  also  bearing  me  loitness  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  that 
1  have  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  my  heart.  For  I 
could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ,  for  my  brethren, 
my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh. 

NOTE. 

The  argument  of  our  respected  correspondent  in  the  foregoing  communica- 
tion is  based  on  the  position,  that  the  differences  of  sentiment  existing  between 
the  Orthodox  and  Unitarians  relate  not  merely  to  circumstantial  points,  but  to 
the  vital,  essential  principles  of  the  Gospel.  What  we  propose  to  add  is,  that 
the  truth  of  this  position  has  been  often  admitted  by  Unitarians  themselves, 
both  in  England  and  in  America. 

Said  Dr.  Priestly,"  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  Calvinists  entertain  and  express 
a  strongly  unfavorable  opinion  of  us  Unitarians.  The  truth  is,  there  neither 
can  be,  nor  ought  to  be,  any  compromise  between  us.  If  you  are  right,  we 
ARE  NOT  Christians  at  all  ;  and  if  toe  are  right,  you  are  gross  idolaters." — 
Says  Mr.  Belsham,  speaking  on  the  same  subject,  "  Opinions  such  as  these 
can  no  more  harmonize  with  each  other,  than  light  and  darkness,  than  Christ 
and  Belial.  They  who  hold  doctrines  so  diametrically  opposite,  cannot  be 
felloio-ivorshippers  in  the  same  temple." 

In  1815,  a  Pamphlet  was  published  by  a  noted  "  Layman"  of  Boston,  entitled, 
'  Are  you  a  Christian  or  a  Calvinist  .■"  implying  that  a  Calvinist  is  not  a  Chris- 
tian. Another  pamphlet  was  published  in  Boston,  in  1820,  entitled,  a  '  Letter 
from  a  Congregationalist  to  a  Friend,  on  joining  the  new  Episcopal  Church, 
in  which  it  was  contended,  that  the  Unitarians  and  the  Ortliodox  have  a 
'  different  object  of  worship' — that  they  in  fact  icorship  different  Gods.  p.  7. 
This  was  said  to  have  been  written  by  a  distinguished  Unitarian.  A  sermon 
was  published  in  this  city  the  last  3'car,  and  highly  extolled  by  Unitarians, 
tiio  design  of  which  was  to  shew,  that'  the  Orthodox  are  justly  chargeable 
with  '  denying  the  Lord  Jesus.' 

Christian  Disciple.  The  Orthodox  "represent  God  as  worse  than  the 
the  devil ;  more  false,  more  cruel,  more  unjust."    Nov.  and  Dec.  1820. 

Christian  Examiner.  "  We  may  safely  say  that  transubstiation  was  a  less 
monstrous  doctrine  than  the  five  points  of  Calvin."     Jan.  and  Feb.  1826. 

Dr.  Ciianning.  "  Did  I  believe  what  Trinitarianism  teaches,  that  not  the 
least  transgression  could  be  remitted  without  an  infinite  expiation,  I  should  feel 
myself  living  under  a  legislation  unspeahahly  dreadful,  under  laws  written,  like 
Draco's,  in  blood."  Unitarians  "  look  with  horror  a.nd  grief  on  the  views  of 
God's  government  which  arc  materially  united  with  Trinitarianism."  Sermon  at 
New  York. 
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Mr.  O.  Dewey.  "  In  more  than  half  the  pulpits  of  this  land,  representa- 
tions of  God  are  constantly  made,  which  every  generous  and  honorable  man 
in  the  community  would  shudder  to  have  applied  to  himself."  Unitarian's 
Answer,*  p.  8. 

Mr.  J.  PiERPONT  charges  the  Orthodox  with  "  representing  the  govern- 
ment of  heaven  as  administered  upon  a  principle,  which  not  the  most  profligate 
government  on  earth  dare  adopt,  and  not  the  most  abject  people  on  earth  could 
or  icould  endure  for  a  moment."     Sermon  on  Retribution,  p.  1!). 

Mr.  M.  L.  HuRLBUT.t  "  We  regard  it"  (the  Orthodox  system)  "as  being, 
in  its  essential  principles  and  tendency,  opposite  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
And  we  believe,  that  if  the  influence  of  its  peculiar  doctrines,  by  themselves, 
sliould  be  fully  imbibed,  and  permitted  to  operate  uncontrolled,  it  would  turn 
the  fruits  of  the  Gospel  into  wormwood."     Presumptive  Arguments  &c.,  p.  G. 

Quotations  from  Unitarian  writers  similar  to  those  here  given  might  be  mul- 
tiplied indefinitely  ;  shewing  that  Unitarians  themselves,  either  in  express 
terms,  or  by  necessary  implication,  admit  the  principle,  on  which  the  reasoning 
of  our  correspondent  is  based — that  they  regard  the  Orthodox  as  differing  from 
them,  not  in  mere  circumstantial  points,  but  in  the  vital,  essential  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel.  How  then,  we  ask,  can  Unitarians  wish  to  hold  ministerial  and 
Christian  fellowship  with  the  Orthodox  .''  How  can  they  wish  to  exchange 
pulpits  with  those  who,  being  Calvinists,  are  not  Christians — who  worship  dif- 
ferent Gods — and  who  "  deny  the  Lord  Jesus"  ?  How  can  they  wish  to  ex- 
change pulpits  with  those,  who  "  represent  God  as  worse  than  the  devil" — who 
make  such  representations  of  God,  as  "  every  generous  and  honorable  man  in 
the  community  would  shudder  to  have  applied  to  himself" — who  entertain 
"views  of  God"s  government,"  which  they  behold  "with  horror  and  grief," 
and  wliich  they  regard  as  "  unspeakably  dreadful  " — views  "  which  not  the  most 
profligate  government  on  earth  dare  adopt,  and  not  the  most  abject  people  on 
earth  would  endure  for  a  moment"  ?  How  can  they  wish  to  exchange  pulpits 
with  those,  whose  system  they  "  regard  as  being,  in  its  essential  principles  and 
tendency,  opposite  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel,"  and  which,  if  "  fully  im- 
bibed, and  permitted  to  operate  uncontrolled,  would  turn  the  fruits  of  the  Gospel 
into  wormwood"  .' — The  subject  is  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood  even  by  a 
child.  Unitarians  urge  us  to  an  exchange  of  pulpits,  not  because  they  believe 
what  we  teach,  or  regard  the  difference  in  sentiment  between  us  and  them  as 
merely  circumstantial,  or  have  the  least  fellowship  or  complacency  in  our  reli- 
gious system  and  views ;  but  because,  if  we  comply,  they  shall  have  our  coun- 
tenance and  aid  in  propagating  another  gospel,  and  we  shall  in  fact  do  their  own 
work  for  them  better  than  they  can  do  it  for  themselves ;  or,  if  we  refuse,  they 
will  have  a  popular  subject  of  outcry  against  us,  and  will  be  able  to  fill  the 
surrounding  region  with  the  odious  sounds  of  bigotry  and  exclusion.  And  we 
call  upon  all  fair  and  honorable  men  to  judge  between  us  and  them  in  this  thing. 
We  call  upon  an  enlightened  and  impartial  public  to  mark  and  reprobate  that 
spirit  which,  while  it  denounces  the  whole  Orthodox  system  in  terms  of  no 
measured  disapprobation,  is  still  craving  the  fellowship  of  Orthodox  ministers, 
and  censuring  them,  if  tliis  is  withheld. 

*  Published  and  sanctioned  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 
t  One  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 
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"  IN  HOC    SIGNO    VINCES."* 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims.— Sir, 

I  am  a  minister  in  a  retired  country  parish,  and  have  litde  to  do 
in  the  prominent  movements  of  the  day.  I  have  my  sphere  of 
duty  among  my  own  people,  and  have  neither  dme  nor  talent  to 
take  hold  of  things  that  are  going  on  at  a  distance.  Congratula- 
tions, therefore,  or  apprehensions,  coming  from  me,  may  seem, 
perhaps,  hardly  worthy  of  your  notice.  Yet,  widiout  saying  half 
that  my  heart  prompts  me  to  say,  I  mi^ht  speak  of  both. 

1  have  looked  with  pain  at  the  events  of  past  years,  in  and 
around  the  metropolis  of  New  England.  With  pain  I  have  seen 
what  my  heart  loves,  lightly  esteemed  ;  and  what  constitutes  the 
only  foundation  of  hope  for  man,  assailed  with  a  spirit  that  wanted 
nothing  but  arm  and  sinew  to  overturn  it.  It  has  indeed  been  pain 
without  fear ;  for  1  have  stiU  felt  that  the  foundation  is  sure,  and 
the  seal  upon  it  as  legible  as  ever.  But  it  was  painful  to  see  an 
error  gaining  ground,  under  the  influence  of  which  many  would 
probably  be  led  to  ruin,  as  unsuspectingly  as  the  ox  is  led  to  the 
slaughter,  not  knowing  that  it  is  for  his  life. 

I  have  therefore  been  ready  to  congratulate  myself,  at  various 
recent  events  in  Boston  and  the  vicinity.  I  was  glad  to  see  a 
gathering  there  of  men  of  learning  and  influence,  and  I  trust,  men 
of  God.  There  they  can  move  on  more  efficiently,  and  can  more 
effectually  act  the  part  of  Moses  wdien  he  "  stood  in  the  breach." 
I  was  glad  to  see  the  system  of  colonizing  churches  adopted. 
And  in  the  operadons  of  this  system,  I  have  felt  not  a  litfle  satis- 
faction, as  I  have  seen  the  uncertainties  of  hope  give  place  to  the 
certainty  of  actual  experience.  I  was  glad  of  these  things,  because 
I  believe  in  the  necesshy  of  means  in  order  to  accomplish  any 
thing  in  the  moral  world,  as  truly  as  in  the  natural.  But  I  believe 
also  in  the  dependance  of  means  on  divine  influence  ;  and  what 
my  apprehensions  deprecate,  is,  diat  in  the  increasing  strength  and 
increasing  success  of  the  cause  of  truth,  this  will  be  forgotten. 

I  did  especially  congratulate  myself,  when,  all  things  being,  as 
they  seemed  to  be,  in  readiness,  I  saw  announced  "  the  Spirit  of 
the  Pilgrims."  Nor  has  the  gladness  of  that  moment  been  at  all 
abated,  by  what  has  appeared  in  the  numbers  already  issued.  It 
has  increased.  And  I  now  see,  or  seem  to  see,  a  spirit  hovering 
over  us,  which  many  were  ready  to  think  had  fled  the  hemis- 
phere, and  sought  asylum  in  its  celestial  home. 

'At  movements  such  as  these,  I  have  been  ready  to  congratulate 
myself,  and  the  friends  of  trutli,  throughout  our  Commonwealth 

*"RvTiiis  SIGN  THOU  SHALT  CONQUER" — the  molto  of  Coiistaiitine  in  his  wars 
with  (he  Pagans,  at  the  first  estalilishment  of  Christianity. 
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and  country.  They  are  movements  which  betoken  a  Cliristian 
enterprise,  and  a  Christian  boldness,  that  are  truly  commendable. 
As  I  have  looked  at  them,  1  have  thought  of  Paul  in  the  midst  of 
Mars  Hill,  and  before  Felix,  Festus,  Agrippa  and  others.  I  have 
tlionght  of  the  Tishbite,  when  he  was  left  alone  and  they  soug,ht 
his  life.  Who  has  not  admired  his  boldness,  when,  near  the  close 
of  the  three  years  and  six  months'  famine,  he  dared  to  look  Ahab 
in  the  face  and  rebuke  him  ?  Who  has  not  admired  his  firmness, 
when  he  singly  braved  the  host  of  Baal's  prophets,  and  confounded 
them  ? 

But  with  all  these  preparations  and  movements,  so  full  of 
promise,  1  have  feared  lest  somewhere  there  should  be  a  heart 
that  feels  strong,  not  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might, 
but  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  and  in  an  arm  of  flesh.  I  see  arrange- 
ments made,  that  are  highly  encouraging;  I  see  a  gathering 
together  of  human  power,  a  system  of  operations  adjusted,  a  spirit 
putting  all  in  motion,  and  much  that  is  cheer-ig  to  the  heart  that 
loves  the  truth,  and  the  eye  that  sees  by  faith.  But  widi  all  this,  I 
remember  there  is  a  strong  propensity  in  the  heart  to  say, "  Hath  not 
my  hand  gotten  me  these  riches  ?" — "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that 
I  have  built  ?" — And  1  remember,  too,  that  it  is  written,  "  Cursed 
be  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm."  Oh 
the  defeat  attendant  on  that  curse  !  It  shows  me  Elijah,  not  look- 
ing Ahab  in  the  face,  and  boldly  rebuking  him  for  his  sins — not 
braving  the  host  of  Baal's  prophets  and  covering  them  with  con- 
fusion, but  intimidated,  and  fleeing  with  cowardly  weakness  from 
the  presence  of  Jezebel.  It  shows  me  churches  calling  back  the 
churches  they  have  colonized  and  planted.  It  shows  "the  Spirit 
of  the  Pilgrims"  giving  way,  and  timidly  shrinking  before  the 
deniers  of  the  Lord  that  bought  them.  And  my  heart  exclaims, 
Shine  not  the  day  that  must  behold  these  things. 

Let  him,  then,  who  has  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  look  right 
on  ;  and  at  every  step,  let  his  heart  say,  "  Except  the  Lord  build 
the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it ;" — "  It  is  not  in  man  that 
walketh  to  direct  his  steps."  Yes,  let  there  be  this,  and  my  voice 
shall  be  the  voice  of  thousands,  when  it  says,  God  speed  you  ; 
and  all  that  is  meant  by  this  language  shall  be  ^fulfilled  upon  you. 
Let  an  arch  stretch  over  Boston,  from  Warren's  grave  to  Dorches- 
ter heights,  and  on  it  let  there  be  written  in  glowing  capitals,  "  Not 

BY  MIGHT,  NOR  BY  POWER,  BUT  BY  Wl  SpIRIT,   SAITH  THE  LoRD.*' 

Let  this  be  transcribed  to  every  heart  beneath  it ;  and  then  the 
voice  of  prayer  shall  begin  to  ascend  for  the  needed  influence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost — and  the  spiritual  heavens  shall  begin  to  gather 
blackness — and  a  rain  of  righteousness  shall  be  enjoyed — and  a 
voice  from  above  shall  soon  proclaim,  "  The  darkness  is  past — the 
conflict  is  ended — the  arm  of  the  Lord  hath  gotten  him  the  victory, 
and  praised  be  his  holy  name."  tennent. 
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REVIEWS. 

The  Course  of  Time,  A  Poem,  in  Ten  Books.     By  Rohert 
Pollok,  A.  M.     Boston,  Crocker  k,  Brewster,  1828. 

It  has  been  said  by  many,  who  would  have  done  well  had  they 
kept  their  reading  to  plain  prose,  that  Cowper  owed  his  popularity 
mainly,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  religious  character  of  his  writings. 
Such  men,  we  fear,  are  as  ignorant  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  world, 
as  they  are  of  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.  Should  we  reverse  the 
remark,  and  say,  that  the  truth  of  his  poetry  made  him  popular  in 
spite  of  his  religion,  we  might  be  thought  harsh  ;  we  will  therefore 
leave  his  fame  to  the  safe  keeping  of  men  of  sincere  piety  and 
just  taste. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  works  of  Cowper  are  famihar 
to  a  large  class  of  people  who  might  not  have  known  so  much  as 
his  name,  had  not  his  original  and  poetic  mind  been  sanctified  by 
the  Gospel  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour.  It  was  because  he  sang  by 
the  waters  of  Siloa,  as  well  as  those  of  another  stream,  that  there 
gathered  to  him  so  many  of  the  humble  and  the  poor  ;  and  it  is 
because  of  this  that  we  so  often  meet  an  odd  volume  of  his  works, 
with  its  worn  leaves  and  soiled  cover,  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  some  of  our  more  plain  dwellings. 

The  true  poet,  he  who  sees  through  manners  into  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men,  will  often  be  conscious  of  as  grateful  a  feeling,  at 
finding  himself  in  a  lowly  abode  and  in  this  worn  dress,  as  in  the 
apartment  of  a  bookish  man,  and  in  a  costlier  and  cleanher  attire. 
He  knows  that  the  seriousness  which  religion  brings  to  the  mind, 
and  the  tenderness  which  the  touch  of  God's  Spirit  gives  to  the 
heart,  will  help  to  his  being  understood  and  felt,  when  he  speaks 
simply  and  truly  to  man's  better  nature.  He  is  conscious,  too, 
that  learning,  instead  of  warming  into  full  life  the  very  little  of  the 
poetic  temperament  with  which  some  are  originally  blessed,  often 
strikes  it  with  a  death-chill ;  that  the  giddiness  of  fashionable  life 
deranges  the  even  workings  of  the  mind,  and  that  its  frivolousness 
dries  up  the  flow  oC  the  affections  faster  than  the  hurrying  streams 
from  the  mountains  are  sucked  in  by  the  hot  and  thirsty  sands ; 
that  learning  is  apt  to  be  proud,  and  that  pride  is  scarcely  more 
fatal  to  religion  than  to  poetry  ;  that  the  fashionable  will  be  thought- 
less, and  that  thoughtlessness  is  a  surer  destroyer  of  those  sympa- 
thies upon  which  poetry  depends,  than  even  poverty  and  toil  with 
all  their  attendant  ills.  In  defiance  of  all  the  outward  show  of 
superiority  and  distinction  which  the  world  may  make,  it  is  the 
heart  of  man  which  the  poet  mainly  regards  for  his  subject,  and 
with  which  he  chiefly  has  to  do.  In  this,  prince  and  beggar  are 
both  alike  to  him,  and  all  beyond  this  is  of  little  or  no  concern. 
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He  looks  for  sympathy  rather  from  those  of  plain  sense  and  kind 
affections,  than  amongst  those  whose  intellectual  has  been  culti- 
vated at  the  expense  of  their  moral  nature,  or  whose  affections 
have  been  left  to  run  broad,  and  shallow,  and  to  waste,  over  the 
surfaces  of  things. 

No  doubt  a  well  cultivated  intellect  is  essential  to  the  full  com- 
prehension of  an  art,  which  springs  from  the  highest  exercise  of 
our  faculties ;  but  as  the  grand  superiority  of  poetry  consists  in 
the  due  combination  of  our  moral  with  our  intellectual  natures, 
taking  in  not  the  brain  alone,  but  the  whole  and  perfect  man  ;  so 
those  whom  religious  principle  has  led  to  self-examination,  to  the 
study  of  motives,  and  the  strength,  and  action,  and  tendencies  of  the 
passions  and  affections,  and  to  the  straight  or  wandering  courses  of 
tlie  thoughts,  are,  through  tiiis  sacred  discipline,  in  a  fairer  way 
to  receive  right  impressions  and  form  true  estimates  of  the  essen- 
tials of  poetry,  than  those  of  over-labored  minds,  but  untrained 
hearts. 

Besides,  those  who  have  considered  religion  only  partially  would 
be  surprised  were  they  to  observe  how  much  it  does  for  the  intel- 
lect simply  ;  and  to  find  how  well  balanced,  how  searching  and 
discriminating,  how  quick  of  perception,  how  clear,  and  calm,  and 
open  to  intellectual  beauty,  may  be  the  mind  of  that  man  who  has 
read  little  else  besides  himself  and  his  Bible. 

No  man  can  be  truly  religious  without  much  thoughtfulness ; 
and  this  quality  does  that  for  the  mind  which  a  multitude  of  books 
could  never  do  without  it.  Yet  how  many  read,  and  how  few^ 
think.  How  many  go  about  showily  dressed  in  the  robes  of  other 
men,  who,  should  they  be  clad  in  what  alone  they  themselves  had 
wrought,  would  be  wretched  and  naked  indeed.  The  grave  and 
learned  man,  though  differing  widely  in  acquisitions,  is  often  led  to 
feel,  and  if  a  good  man,  to  feel  with  pleasure,  how  nearly  upon  an 
equality  are  his  mental  powers,  and  those  of  the  common-sense 
Christian.  He  who  has  read  most,  and  at  the  same  time  thought 
most,  sees  most  quickly  and  clearly  how  little,  after  all,  is  the  dif- 
ference between  himself,  and  him  whom  the  world  calls  a  plain 
man.  If  the  rightly  learned  man  perceives  this,  how  much  more 
clearly  does  the  man  of  originality,  of  imagination  and  sentiment 
— the  poet,  perceive  it ;  he  who  holds  an  almost  supernatural  com- 
munion with  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  fellow-men.  How  often 
has  the  fresh  thought  and  homely  yet  strong  turn  of  expression  of 
those  in  ordinary  life  struck  him ;  and  how  often,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  is  wise  and  has  learned  self-control,  does  he  sit  silent 
and  abstracted,  while  the  literary  and  the  fashionable  are  retailing 
opinions  upon  master-works  of  imagination.  In  short,  how  much 
truer  and  better  is  a  simple  moral  education,  than  much  learning 
with  little  nature. 

Let  us  not  be   understood   as  taking  from  the   culture  of  the 
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intellect.  We  have,  however,  too  nearly  observed  the  mind  and 
affections  in  middle  and  lower  life,  not  to  know  that  they  have 
been  superciliously  and  superficially  underrated  by  the  better  sort. 
And  we  have  seen  too  much  of  the  educated  class,  not  to  have  felt 
painfully  what  the  character  often  loses  amidst  the  many  acqui- 
sitions of  the  mind.  With  our  views  of  religion,  morals  and  intellect, 
we  have  discovered  but  too  little  of  that  improvement  in  the  modes 
and  the  resuhs  of  the  systems  of  education  upon  character,  of 
which  we  have  been  wearied  with  the  so  much  talk.  How  beau- 
tiful, but  how  rare  a  creature,  is  a  highly  educated,  yet  thoroughly 
natural  man  ;  one  who,  with  all  his  refinement,  looks  with  contempt 
upon  fastidiousness ;  who  has  all  his  purified  impulses  free ;  who 
not  only  holds,  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  that  "there  is  o. general 
beauty  in  the  workes  of  God,  and  therefore  no  deformity  in  any 
kinde  or  species  of  creature  whatsoever ;"  but  has  a  pulse,  too,  that 
keeps  time  with  every  kind  and  honest  heart,  beats  it  in  master  or 
in  slave. 

We  are  satisfied  that  our  hasty  view  contains  enough  of  truth  to 
be  a  just  cause  of  gratificadon  to  him  who  takes  pleasure  in  seeing 
that  the  distinction  between  the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of  the 
various  classes  of  society,  however  great  it  may  be,  is  far  less  than 
the  outward  differences  and  opportunities  would  seem  to  show ; 
that,  however  wide  apart  rank  may  set  men,  there  is  a  common 
principle  at  work  in  them  which  is  ever  bringing  them  near. 

To  the  poet,  who  cares  less  for  fame  than  he  does  for  that 
sympathy  which  draws  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-beings  to  him, 
which  moves  them  with  his  emotions,  and  opens  the  intellectual 
eye  in  them  to  see  everywhere  the  beauty  which  he  sees,  there  is 
something  in  this  thought  to  bring  comfort,  when  the  sense  of  lone- 
liness is  heaviest  upon  him.  He  feels  that  when  God,  in  giving 
him  peculiar  powers  and  an  ardent  and  sensitive  temperament, 
ordained  him,  in  this  very  privilege,  to  peculiar  pains,  and  suffer- 
ings, and  sorrows,  he  at  the  same  time  blessed  him  with  that,  by 
which  he  might  not  only  hold  communion  with  all  material  nature, 
but  hear,  too,  a  brother's  familiar  speech  throughout  all  the  tribes 
of  his  fellow-men. 

We  do  not  wish  to  make  it  seem  as  if  there  were  no  order  of 
society  which  does  not  come  under  these  remarks.  There  is  the 
utterly  uninformed  class — too  generally  a  loose  and  unprincipled 
one.  There  is  a  class  above  this,  with  a  common  school  education, 
in  comfortable  circumstances  and  duly  gainful  calhngs,  and,  in  the 
main,  fulfilling  decently  the  neighborly  duties  and  courtesies ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  their  minds  are  absorbed  in  these  things,  seldom 
giving  reach  to  their  powers  by  carrying  them  forward  into  the 
invisible  world,  and  rousing  them  at  the  thoughts  of  its  coming 
glories.  The  heart,  too,  clings  to  earth ;  nor  is  it  softened  by 
pouring  itself  out  in  supplication  and  thankfulness  to  its  God  and 
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Saviour.  Knowing,  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  yet  self-ignorant, 
men  of  this  class  do  nothing  to  prepare  themselves  to  understand 
and  feel  the  higher  and  more  beautiful  workings  of  the  poet's  soul. 
They  are  under  an  insensibility  oi  the  heart  and  blindness  of  the 
mind  to  these  things,  which  render  them  as  incapable  of  being 
touched  by  them,  as  if  they  were  a  race  of  beings  made  up  of  an 
entirely  distinct  set  of  thoughts,  affections  and  sympathies.  What 
heart-searchings  have  they  ?  Their  hearts,  they  think,  are  as  well, 
upon  the  whole,  as  can  reasonably  be  required  of  them.  Why  need 
they  look  to  the  holy  and  illuminating  Spirit,  if  indeed  they  ac- 
knowledge any  such  ?  Have  they  not  a  lamp  to  their  path  in  the 
all-suflicient  light  of  their  reason  ?  Have  they  not  been  told — and 
are  they  not  of  easy  faith  in  this  matter  at  least — that  the  earth  is 
kindling  to  ablaze  with  the  glories  which  come,  and  the  greater  that 
are  yet  to  come,  from  this  god  the  world  has  newly  set  up  ?  Why 
need  they  feel  holy  tremblings  and  repentant  sorrows  ?  Is  it  not  in 
amount  declared  to  them,  that  God  is  their  good  Father,  that  he 
formed  them  to  be  happy,  and  that  if  they  deal  fairly  and  decently  in 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  it  would  be  having  hard  thoughts  of  God  not 
to  believe  that  he  will  take  care  of  them  and  deal  kindly  with  them 
in  the  next  ? 

And  is  it  so  ?  Are  there  no  daily,  no  hourly  duties  set  apart 
and  sacred  to  God  alone  ?  Is  there  not  a  continuous  labor  needed 
to  bring  the  soul  into  a  state  congenial  with  the  things  of  another 
life,  and  a  continual  watchfulness  required  to  keep  it  so  ?  Is 
happiness  something  extraneous,  to  be  given  and  received  as  we 
give  and  take  the  dross  of  thi'S  world  ;  or  is  its  vital  principle  in 
the  character  of  the  soul  ? 

No  man  who  is  much  in  the  world,  and  keeps  his  eyes  and  ears 
open,  can  avoid  perceiving  that  such  loose  feelings  and  opinions 
as  these  are  fast  spreading  through  a  portion  of  society,  and  that 
there  is  a  growing  disposition  with  those  belonging  to  that  part 
of  the  community  to  overrate  their  good  qualities,  to  lower  the 
standard  by  which  they  should  measure  themselves,  to  lessen  the 
requisitions  of  Deity,  and  to  lighten  more  and  more  all  earnestness 
and  concern  respecting  their  condition  in  a  future  life.  It  is  in  vain 
to  deny  this.  Every  serious  and  observing  man  knows  it  to  be  true. 
There  is  a  portion  of  the  upper  classes  in  the  same  condition,  who 
show  upon  system,  if  we  may  so  speak,  a  dangerous  ease  and 
carelessness  upon  the  subject  of  their  responsibilities.  And  mixed 
here  and  there  amongst  these  are  a  few  more  refined  individuals, 
who  add  to  these  notions,  and  for  the  religion  of  the  Bible  substi- 
tute, a  vague  sentimentality,  and  beautiful  floating  thoughts  of 
some  ideal  God. 

Those,  who  are  helping  the  most  to  work  this  evil  in  the  com- 
munity, probably  see  less  of  its  effects  than  any  other  men.  Too 
many  of  them,   lost  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  philosophising,  and  as 
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ignorant  of  their  fellow-men  as  of  themselves,  are  not  conscious  of 
it  at  all.  But  ignorance  takes  not  a  whit  from  the  responsibility 
here ;  and  a  fearful  responsibility  it  is.  They  may  find  it  easy 
indeed  to  gratify  man,  by  telling  him  of  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of 
his  nature  ;  but  what  shall  afterwards  prostrate  him  in  the  dust 
before  his  Maker  ?  They  may  find  it  easy,  by  this  soothing  delu- 
sion, to  rock  him  to  sleep  ;  but  when  they  shall  see  it  is  the  sleep 
of  death  into  which  they  have  lulled  him,  who  shall  then  awake 
iiim  ? 

Though  this  is  cause  enough  for  anxiety  to  every  serious  mind, 
yet  we  may  still  turn,  and  find  comfort,  and  hope,  and  confidence. 
The  Spirit  of  God  is  moving  over  the  moral  world,  as  it  once 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  Then  God  divided  the  light 
from  the  darkness,  and  he  is  beginning  to  do  it  now.  The  lights 
that  men  are  lighting  up,  and  that  are  flashing  here  and  there 
through  the  darkness,  though  they  are  to  flare  and  dazzle  for  a 
season,  shall  be  quenched  ;  and  where  they  burned  shall  be  utter 
darkness  ;  and  nations  shall  turn  to  the  pure  light  which  is  growing 
brighter  and  brighter,  and  shall  bow  belbre  it,  and  it  shall  shine  in 
upon  their  souls  :  on  the  walls  of  the  holy  city  they  shall  behold 
it — the  Cross  of  Christ  glorified  by  their  Saviour  and  God. 

Here  it  is  that  the  religious  poet  is  to  perform  his  work.  It  is 
a  great  work,  and  his  reward  shall  be  great. 

Several  religious  poems  have  appeared  within  a  few  years  ;  but 
the  one  taking  the  widest  range,  and  with  a  subject  requiring  the 
very  highest  powers  to  master  it,  is  the  Course  of  Time.  It  opens 
in  eternity,  long  after  the  judgement.  The  creation  of  the  world 
and  of  man  is  related  to  a  spirit  from  some  distant  sphere.  The 
narrator  describes  the  fall  of  man,  the  consequences  of  it,  and  the 
great  scheme  of  redemption.  The  various  w^ays  in  which  the 
efl:ects  of  the  fall  discover  themselves  in  our  perverted  feehngs  and 
modes  of  reasoning  are  set  forth  with  great  truth,  particularly  where 
the  Gospel  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The  end  of  the  world, 
the  resurrection,  and  the  judgement,  follow  in  succession,  and  close 
the  scene.  How  all  this  is  filled  up,  and  how  relieved,  we  have 
no  intention  of  stating ;  for  we  know  of  nothing  so  tedious,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  unsatisfactory,  as  a  detailed  account  of  the  con- 
tents of  a  poem.  We  have  answered  our  object,  if  we  have  laid 
enough  before  the  reader  to  enable  him  to  perceive,  that  to  fill  up 
such  a  plan  as  it  should  be  filled,  requires  not  only  a  man  earnest 
in  his  religious  views,  but  one  of  profoimd  thought,  and  of  almost 
unmatched  poetic  powers. 

The  two  first  qualifications  we  believe  we  may  grant  in  full  to 
our  author ;  but  we  cannot,  in  sincerity,  say  so  much  for  him  in 
the  last  requisite.  We  doubt  whether  the  mere  poetic  excellencies 
of  the  work  are  such  as  to  make  it  deeply  interesting  to  any  but 
truly  religious  minds.     And  (o   render  its  sound  evangelical  senti- 
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ment  palatable  with  the  world  at  large,  would  require  in  its  poetry 
all  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  Milton  himself.  It  is  a  pity 
that  any,  in  their  zeal  for  religion,  should  have  compared  our 
author  with  him,  the  sublime  character  of  whose  mind  has  not  been 
equalled  since  the  days  of  the  prophets.  Simply  as  a  poet,  Mr. 
Pollok  is  neither  a  Cowper  nor  a  Young.  Still,  he  is  a  poet ;  and 
must  be  allowed  to  take  rank  after  a  few  of  his  contemporaries, 
such  as  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Crabbe,  and  one  or  two  more.  Nor 
would  we  so  far  dishonor  him  as  to  put  him  down  with  the  Glovers 
and  Halcys,  who  made  a  noise  in  their  day.  There  are  also 
living  male  and  female  poets  of  some  celebrity,  who  must  be  con- 
tent to  take  their  places  after  him.  He  does  not,  hke  some  of 
them — to  use  a  homely  but  applicable  expression — lose  himself  in 
a  smother  of  words.  His  diction  is  plain  ;  he  never  writes  with- 
out thought ;  and  when  you  lay  his  work  by,  it  is  with  a  definite 
notion  of  what  you  have  been  reading  ;  which  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  Mrs.  Hemans'  admiring  readers  can  say  for  her. 

Wordy  indefiniteness  is  the  vice  of  the  age ;  and  people  read  on, 
page  after  page,  vaguely  pleased  with  a  certain  flicker  and  show 
of  things,  without  having  seen  one  simple  and  clear  image,  or 
having  thought  one  simple  and  clear  thought.  Mr.  Pollok  is  a 
tliinker ;  and  though  this  may  prove  a  cause  of  unpopularity  with 
the  diligent  readers  of  books  which  have  taught  them  not  to  think, 
yet  it  has  led  those  who  do  think,  but  have  not  been  careful  in 
this  instance  to  carry  along  with  them  the  great  essentials  of 
poetry,  to  over-estimate  him  as  a  whole.  His  being  distinguished 
by  calm,  firm  thought,  and  his  having  led  them  into  the  midst  of  it, 
and  taken  them  from  the  indistinct  writings  of  others,  have  made 
them  feel  as  they  would  upon  setting  foot  on  solid  land  again,  after 
having  stood  for  hours  on  the  tremulous  deck  of  a  steamboat,  or 
upon  coming  out  from  the  buzz  and  the  dusty  atmosphere  of  a  fac- 
tory, into  the  clear,  silent  air.  They  had  been  under  a  half  con- 
sciousness of  something  like  weariness  and  confusion,  but  were  not 
fully  alive  to  their  state,  till  wakened  by  the  contrast  of  perfect  rest 
and  stillness.  If  this  reason  be  the  true  one,  it  is  no  small  praise 
to  our  author. 

Poetry  is  essentially  more  than  this.  A  man  must  have  some- 
thing besides  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  a  power  of  putting  just  and 
strong  thoughts  into  fair  verse.  He  must  have  a  poet's  tempera- 
ment— that  in  which  all  coming  from  him  is  first  fused,  and  then, 
running  into  the  mould  of  the  imagination,  is  turned  out  a  perfect 
form.  It  must  not  be  a  cold,  lifeless  forni  however,  but  alive  and 
glowing  with  the  spiritual  fire  out  of  which  it  has  come.  Let  a 
man  be  as  intense  with  thought  as  he  may,  still  the  thought  must 
appear  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  depths  of  the  soul ;  out  of  those 
depths  all  things  must  have  come  up,  whether  man,  or  beast,  or 
creeping  thing  ;  yea,  regions  fairer  than  earth  must  rise  out  of 
VOL.  I.  GG 
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them,  as  rose  the  earth   above  the  waters,  self-moved,  efibrtless, 
and  instinct  with  hfe.     So 

Rose,  as  in  dance,  the  stately  trees, and  spread 
Their  branches  hung  with  copious  fruit,  or  gemm'd 
Tlieir  blossoms  :  with  high  woods  the  hills  were  crown'd, 
With  tufts  the  valleys,  and  each  fountain  side, 
With  borders  long  the  rivers  : — 

Passion  must  utter  for 
itself  its  own  vehement  and  broken  language  ;  and  sentiment  and 
sorrow  must  pour  forth  their  own  soft  and  melancholy  sounds  hke 
the  flow  of  a  fountain.  Passions  and  thoughts  should  not  so  much 
be  described  ;  nor  should  they  be  so  many  abstractions  ;  but  rather 
be,  as  it  were,  hving,  sentient,  speaking,  acting  beings.  And  when 
it  is  at  any  time  necessary  so  to  treat  the  subject  as  not  to  ahow  of 
this  being  the  case,  the  poet  should  not  affect  you  as  a  mere 
writer,  but  should  put  you  into  that  state  of  illusion,  so  to  speak, 
that  you  shall  feel  as  if  it  were  some  imaginary  being  who  was 
reveahng  to  your  mind's  eye  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  his  soul  5 
or  you  should  be  so  wrought  upon  by  the  poet  as  to  become,  vir- 
tually, yourself  the  very  being  who  thus  thinks  and  feels.  There 
must  be  the  life-giving,  the  forming  and  the  informing  principle  : 
though  the  mind  thinks,  it  n)ust  be  from  a  feeling  as  if  it  were  from 
some  mysterious  impulse  communicated  to  it  from  the  soul  deep 
within  ;  otherwise,  though  all  may  be  very  wise  and  good,  and  in 
very  tolerable  verse,  it  will  not  have  in  it  the  great  and  distinctive 
qualities  of  poetry. 

We  do  not  intend  to  say  that  our  author  is  destitute  of  these 
qualities,  but  that  it  cannot  be  said  they  are  characteristic  of  his 
Poem.  He  appears  to  us  to  think  out  what  he  has  written  :  it 
does  not  affect  us  as  if  poured  through  the  mind  from  those  deep 
and  living  springs  within  the  soul,  of  which  we  have  spoken — his 
images  have  not  floated  out  from  those  invisible,  spiritual  waters 
into  the  mind  ;  no,  the  brain  furnished  the  material,  and  wrought  it 
out  by  itself.  His  description  of  hell,  in  the  first  book,  strikes  us 
as  the  result  of  this  process,  as  ingenious  rather  than  imaginative, 
and  frighthd  rather  than  poetical. 

Mr.  Pollok  aimed  at  producing  his  effect  by  multiplying  circum- 
stances. But  circumstances,  however  well  fitted  to  move  us  when 
taken  singly,  by  being  over-multiplied  lose  their  power,  and  serve 
only  to  distract  us.  There  is  something  of  monotony  in  all  the 
strong  feelings ;  so  much  of  it,  that  the  mind,  not  being  able  to 
relieve  itself  by  variety  in  a  natural  way,  betakes  itself  often  to  the 
most  ludicrous  images  and  forced  concehs  ;  thus  breaking  violently 
from  one  black,  changeless  object  to  which  it  was  bound,  and 
playing  with  fitntastic  creations,  or  earnestly  busying  itself,  like  a 
little  child,  with  the  most  insignificant  things  imaginable.  Shaks- 
peare  has  frequently  exeni])lificd  this  in  his  characters  when  under 
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intense  j2;rief;  and  the  critics,  ignorant  of  the  action  of  mind,  and 
more  ready  to  make  a  show  of  their  own  acuteness  and  taste,  than 
to  learn  humhly  of  this  greatest  of  philosophers,  have  set  it  down 
to  his  ignorance  of  rules,  and  fondness  for  conceits. 

Besides,  Mr.  Pollok's  particulars,  when  taken  singly,  too  often 
fail  of  the  intended  effect,  from  want  of  peculiarity — that  which 
gives  individuality.  Now,  one  may  go  on  forever  multiplying  par- 
Uculars,  but  while  each  has  this  air  of  generality,  he  will  not  only 
come  short  of  his  object,  but  also  produce  weariness.  Take  as  a 
favorable  specimen  of  our  author,  his  character  of  Lord  Byron. 
Surely,  no  thoughtful  man  can  read  it  without  being  made  more 
thoughtful.  It  contains  many  exceptions  to  our  remarks,  and 
many  fine  reflections,  yet  before  getting  through  it  we  catch  our- 
selves casting  an  eye  forward  to  see  where  it  will  end  ;  while 
reading  it,  we  wish  it  was  not  quite  so  long ;  when  we  have 
finished,  we  wish  again  that  it  had  not  been  so  long  :  we  leave  it 
with  self-dissatisfaction  that  we  were  not  more  affected  by  what  we 
cannot  but  allow^  to  be  good,  and  wish  we  could  admire  it  more 
than  we  do.  The  truth  is,  that  with  all  there  is  to  praise  in  it,  it 
lacks  the  absorbing  power. 

It  is  not  alone  the  want  of  that  peculiar  poetic  vitality,  upon 
which  we  have  said  so  much,  nor  the  lengthening  out  of  particu- 
lars, and  the  dwelling  too  long  upon  a  subject,  that  weakens  the 
effect.  Notwithstanding  all  the  merits  of  this  work,  the  language 
gives  it  a  certain  heaviness.  We  have  said  that  there  is  no  want 
of  plainness  in  ]Mr.  Pollok,  that  he  never  writes  without  meaning, 
and  that  we  take  his  thoughts  fully  and  at  once.  But  his  style  is 
not  poetic.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  ornamented. 
Ornamental  terras  are  well  nigh  used  up ;  and  the  poet  nowadays 
must  trust  almost  solely  to  the  happy  combination  of  the  simplest 
words.  No  poet,  however  great  he  may  be,  will  ever  appear  in 
that  Asiatic  gorgeousness  in  which  jMilton  robed  himself,  his  costly 
drapery  lying  full  and  rich,  fold  over  fold.  But  the  simple  terms 
of  our  language  never  can  grow  old.  Taking  endless  changes  of 
combination,  they  will  ever  have  in  them  the  complexion,  life,  and 
vigor  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  gave  them  birth. 

This  brings  us  round  again  to  the  same  cause  with  that  of  the 
former  mentioned  defects  of  our  author — a  want  of  the  poetic  tem- 
perament in  all  its  warmth  and  vitality.  We  have  acquitted  him  of 
a  certain  kind  of  fashionable  wordiness  ;  but  we  cannot  of  another 
kind.  He  abounds  in  epithets;  and  these  too  often  of  a  character 
so  general,  that  they  might  almost  as  well  be  applied  to  any  other 
object,  as  to  that  with  which  ihcy  are  connected.  This  remark 
belongs  in  a  de2;ree,  and  as  far  as  can  be  consistently  with  an  intel- 
ligible expression  of  strong  diought,  to  his  style  generally.  Select 
any  of  Shakspeare's  better  passages,  and  try  to  take  out  the  smallest 
word  from  one  of  them  ;  so  closely  is  his  work  joined  together,  so 
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exactly  proportioned  and  fitted  is  each  part  to  each,  and  each  to  the 
whole,  that  should  you  attempt  to  remove  one  timber,  the  building 
would  come  tumbling  down  upon  your  heads.  There  is,  we  think, 
a  commonness  in  Mr.  Pollok's  style ;  there  certainly  is  difFuseness — 
a  want  of  tenseness.  He  may  be  called  a  strong  man ;  but  his 
bulkiness  gives  him  a  somewhat  heavy  movement.  The  same 
bone  and  muscle  and  nerve  in  a  smaller  and  more  compact  frame 
would  show  action  and  energy.  He  should  not  be  harshly  censured 
for  this ;  for  nature  formed  him  so.  And  you  might  as  well  at- 
tempt to  make  a  colorist  of  a  painter  who  wants  an  eye  for  color, 
as  to  cure  such  a  defect.  Language,  though  it  is  something  more, 
is  the  poet's  only  color. 

Mr.  Pollok  cannot  be  so  easily  excused  in  another  particular — 
a  fault  which  is  hardly  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  man  of  his  good  sense 
and  independent  thinking — we  mean  in  his  imitations.  In  the 
first  two  books  we  met  with  so  much  of  Milton's  structure  of  sen- 
tences, and  so  many  of  his  favorite  terms  of  expression,  that  we  had 
no  expectation  of  finding  Mr.  Pollok  so  manly  and  profound  a 
thinker  as  he  turns  out  to  be.  He  works  himself  pretty  free  of 
this  fault,  as  he  gets  used  to  his  labor  ;  though  occasional  imitations 
occur,  and  these  so  close,  that  you  cannot  but  smile  now  and  then, 
even  in  the  most  serious  passages. 

He  sometimes  affects  certain  words  ;  these,  however,  are  few ; 
such  as, 

"  The  frothy  orator  who  busked  his  tales." 

"  His  lures,  with  baits  that  pleased  the  senses,  husked." 

"  How  happily 
Plays  yonder  child  that  busks  the  mimic  babe." 

We  have,  "  eldest  hell,"  "  eldest  energy,"  "  eldest  skill,"  and 
often  the  old  word,  "  whiles."  The  sentences  frequently  end 
with  an  adjective  brought  feebly  in  to  fill  up  the  measure.  Vio- 
lence is  sometimes  mistaken  for  strength  ;  and  where  he  attempts 
sarcasm,  after  the  manner  of  Cowper,  unlike  Cowper,  he  not  sel- 
dom misses  his  aim.  In  Young's  bad  taste,  he  occasionally  intro- 
duces conceits  into  the  more  serious  passages ;  and  we  find  him 
aiming  at  impression  by  repeating  an  emphatic  word ;  which  is 
litde  better  than  trick  in  oratory,  and  very  bad  in  poetry. 

Having  seen  Mr.  Pollok  most  extravagantly  and  indiscriminately 
praised,  we  have  dweh  the  longer  upon  his  faults  and  deficiences  ; 
being  aware  that  nothing  so  endangers  a  man's  just  reputation  as 
excessive  commendation.  Our  author  has  already  reaped  some  of 
the  natural  consequences  of  this  conduct  in  his  admirers  ;  and  we 
know  of  no  surer  way  to  secure  to  him  his  fair  deserts,  than  by 
giving  up  freely  all  which  we  are  not  satisfied  he  is  entided  to. 

His  main  defects  were  probably  radical,  and  such  as  would 
have  gone  with  him  through  life,  though  he  had  lived  to  be  old. 
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Time  and  culture  may  improve  what  a  man  hath,  but  cannot  give 
him  what  nature  has  denied  liim. 

After  all,  let  us  be  neither  too  positive  nor  too  sweeping  in  our 
judgement.  There  are  other  passages,  besides  some  which  we 
shall  quote,  which  are  strictly  poetic  ;  and  we  have  never  intended 
to  apply  this  epithet  loosely,  or  with  indulgence.  The  Poem  is 
virtually  without  machinery ;  and  so  great  a  work  will  almost  of 
necessity  go  sluggishly  without  it.  Had  a  more  dramatic  form  been 
given  to  it,  qualities  might,  perhaps,  have  been  developed,  in  which 
we  have  all  along  supposed  the  author  to  be  wanting,  and  more 
vividness,  energy,  and  closeness  have  been  imparted  to  his  whole 
work.  If  he  had  in  him  the  power  of  conceiving  a  character  of 
sufficient  individuality,  and  of  possessing  himself  fully  of  it,  the 
character,  as  always  happens  in  such  a  case,  would  have  taken 
possession  of  him  in  turn,  and  have  spoken  through  him,  as  though 
he  had  been  its  mere  organ.  There  is  much  of  loose  writing,  and 
illogical  use  of  terms,  in  the  tales  of  the  great  novelist  of  the  day ; 
but  these  will  be  found  out  of  his  dialogue,  and  never  in  it. 

JMr.  Pollok  also  chose  blank  verse.  This  tasks  a  man  more 
than  any  other  form  of  writing,  and  least  of  all  forms  endures 
difTuseness. 

Taking  these  difficulties  into  consideration,  and  recollecting  that 
a  man  never  can  put  forth  all  his  strength  when  he  has  a  misgiving 
at  heart  that  what  he  is  undertaking  may  be  beyond  his  strength, 
no  one  can  say  how  much  greater  poetic  power  Mr.  Pollok  might 
have  shown,  had  he  undertaken  a  work  requiring  less.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  truly  religious  man  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
very  awfulness  of  his  subject  subdued  rather  than  aroused  all  his 
energies  ;  that  he  felt  himself  a  mere  mortal,  setting  his  foot  upon 
holy  ground. 

His  mind  was  in  a  striking  degree  meditative.  He  must  have 
devoted  to  wise  and  enlarged  meditation  no  small  portion  of  those 
early  years,  which  are  spent  by  others  in  little  else  than  acquiring 
knowledge.  His  work  is  not  a  mixture  of  youthful  crudities  and 
clever  thoughts,  but  is  remarkably  characterized  by  maturity  of 
thinking.  He  writes  like  an  old  observer  of  men,  one  who  had 
looked  long  enough  upon  the  world  to  have  seen  just  what  all  its 
glosses  are  worth.  He  was  not  to  be  deceived  into  a  false  esti- 
mate of  human  nature,  either  by  the  pride  of  his  own  heart,  or 
by  short  and  disconnected  views  of  the  hearts  of  others.  He  not 
only  had  penetration  sufficient  to  perceive  wherein  lay  the  errors 
of  the  philosophy  of  former  times,  but  he  had  independence  and 
clearsightedness  enough  to  look  quite  through  the  fallacies  of  his 
own  day,  and  to  see,  moreover,  that  most  of  the  boasted  discove- 
ries in  what  is  styled  the  philosophy  of  religion,  were  little  better 
than  old  errors  in  new  dresses ;  that  many  of  the  schemes,  so 
vaunted  of  for  their  originality,  were  but  modified  forms  of  those 
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which  moved  in  the  twilight,  when  the  old  revelation  was  set  upon 
nigh  all  the  world,  and  the  sun  of  righteousness  was  not  risen  to 
bless  it, — schemes,  which  floated  in  that  light  to  darken  it  when  it 
did  at  length  arise,  and  which  would  overshadow  it  now,  were  not 
God  more  than  man. 

There  are  men  who  have  a  certain  acuteness  at  detecting  a  fal- 
lacy, and  an  activity  and  clearness  of  intellect,  which  work  very 
well  within  a  particular  sphere ;  but  who  want  a  largeness  of  thought 
to  enable  them  to  follow  out  the  many  and  far-reaching  relations 
of  a  great  scheme,  and  to  comprehend  it  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Pollok 
had  sLich  a  comprehensiv^e  mind,  and  he  brought  the  exercise  of 
it  to  the  greatest  of  all  subjects — the  relation  of  man  to  his  God, 
and  to  a  future  state.  He  appears  to  have  wrought  with  it,  clear 
of  the  perversion  of  human  vanity,  and  with  a  most  sincere  and 
humble  reliance  upon  his  Maker  for  aid.  We  believe  his  prayer 
in  the  last  book  came  from  a  fervent  heart,  and  that  it  was  one 
which  often  went  up  from  him  during  his  labor. 

"  Jehovah  !  Ijreath  upon  my  soul ;  my  heart 
Enlarge  ;  my  faith  increase  ;    increase  my  hope  j 
My  thoughts  exalt ;  my  fancy  sanctify, 
And  all  my  passions,  that  I  near  thy  throne 
May  venture,  unreproved." 

He  seems  to  have  been  led  to  this  theme  from  a  holy  love  of  it ; 
and  to  have  been  sustained  by  the  hope  that  he  was  laboring  in 
the  cause  of  God,  and  for  his  fellow-men.  Notwithstanding  what 
we  have  said  of  his  deficiences,  we  trust  his  labor  will  not  be  in 
vain.  The  holy  cast  of  thought  which  pervades  his  work  from 
beginning  to  end,  the  striking  manner  in  which  he  sets  forth  man's 
fall  from  holiness,  and  the  evil  of  sin,  not  only  as  it  is  discovered 
in  our  acts,  but  in  its  perversions  of  our  reason,  and  in  its  pollution 
of  the  secret  springs  of  our  hearts,  and  in  our  littleness  and  folly, 
compared  with  that  grandeur  and  wisdom  to  which  God  ordained 
us — these,  and  all  he  has  written,  make  the  book  an  excellent  moni- 
tor to  go  to,  when  we  are  getting  lightminded,  or  growing  into 
too  good  a  conceit  of  ourselves,  from  comparing  ourselves  with 
others,  or  from  hearing  eulogies  upon  human  nature,  when  we 
should  have  been  listening  to  admonitions  upon  our  sins,  and  fearful 
warnings  against  their  dangers.  There  is,  likewise,  so  much  clear 
strong  thinking  in  the  book,  that  a  serious  plain  sense  man  will  find 
it  so  in  accordance  with  his  own  mind  as  to  awaken  sympathy,  and 
give  it  a  hold  upon  his  attention.  Above  all,  that  comprehensive 
view  of  God's  government,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  adds  to  this 
work  a  double  value  in  these  days  of  bold  assumptions,  grounded 
on  careless  and  imperfect  notions  of  the  nature  of  sin,  and  partial 
and  half-way  reasonings  upon  the  character  and  providence  of 
God, — days  of  daring  doubt,  too,  as  to  the  fearful  woes  pro- 
nounced against  sin,  because,  forsooth,  they  sort  not  with  our  no- 
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tions  of  benevolence.  Would  that  he,  who  thus  speculates,  would 
remember  the  words  of  Baxter,  that  "  self-discovery  is  not  the 
least  part  of  illumination ;"  then  might  his  eyes  be  opened  to  what 
he  is,  and  what  he  siiould  have  been  ;  then  might  he  "  perceive, 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  best  of  men,  much  less  for  the  wicked, 
to  be  competent  judges  of  the  desert  of  sin  ;"  then  might  he 
understand  that  benevolence  itself  may  require  what  had  before  so 
shocked  his  perverted  reason,  and  be  ready  to  say  to  himself,  in 
the  language  of  the  same  beautiful  writer,  "  Alas,  we  are  all  both 
blind  and  partial.  You  can  never  know  fully  the  desert  of  sin, 
till  you  fully  know  the  evil  of  sin  :  and  you  can  never  fully  know 
the  evil  of  sin,  till  you  fully  know  the  excellency  of  the  soul  which 
it  deformeth,  and  the  excellency  of  the  hoHness  wdiich  it  doth 
obliterate ;  and  the  reason  and  excellency  of  the  glory  which  it 
violateth;  and  the  excellency  of  the  glory  which  it  doth  despise  ; 
and  the  excellency  of  die  office  of  reason  wdiich  it  treadeth  down ; 
no,  nor  till  you  know  the  infinite  excellency,  almightiness  and  holi- 
ness of  that  God  against  whom  it  is  committed.  When  you  fully 
know  all  these,  you  shall  fully  know  the  desert  of  sin."  Believe 
the  word,  then,  and  be  humble  in  thy  present  ignorance; 

Be  content; 
It  w  ill  seem  clearer  to  thine  immortality. 

In  the  mean  time  ponder  the  words  of  our  author  : 

"  Not  God,  but  their  own  sin, 
Condemns  them.     What  could  be  done,  as^liou  hast  heard, 
Has  been  already  done  ;  all  has  been  tried, 
That  wisdom  infinite,  or  boundless  grace, 
Working  together  could  devise  ;  and  all 

Has  failed.     Why  now  succeed.'     Though  God  should. stoop, 
Inviting  still,  and  send  his  only  Son 
To  offer  grace  in  hell,  the  pride,  that  first 
Refused,  would  still  refuse  ;  the  unbelief, 
Still  unbelieving,  would  deride,  and  mock; 
Nay  more,  refuse,  deride,  and  mock  ;  for  sin, 
Increasing  still,  and  growing,  day  and  night, 
Into  the  essence  of  the  soul,  becofne 
All  sin,  makes  what  in  time  seemed  probable, — 
Seemed  probable,  since  God  invited  them, — 
For  ever  now  impossible.     Thus  they. 
According  to  the  eternal  laws  which  bind 
All  creatures,  bind  the  Uncreated  One, 
Though  we  name  not  the  sentence  of  the  Judge, —  ' 
Must  daily  grow  in  sin  and  punishment. 
Made  by  themselves  their  necessary  lot, 
Unchangeable  to  all  eternity." 

And  again  ; 

'•  The  form  thou  saw'st  was  Virtue,  ever  fair. 
Virtue,  like  God,  whose  excellent  majesty, 
Whose  glory  virtue  is.  is  omnipresent. 
No  being,  once  created  rational. 
Accountable,  endowed  with  moral  sense, 
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With  sapience  of  right  and  wrong  endowed, 
And  charged,  however  fallen,  debased,  destroyed ; 
However  lost,  forlorn,  and  miserable  ; 
•  In  guilt's  dark  shrouding  wrapped,  however  thick; 

However  drunk,  delirious,  and  mad, 
With  sin's  full  cup  ;  and  with  whatever  damned, 
Unnatural  diligence  it  work  and  toil. 
Can  banish  Virtue  from  its  sight,  or  once 
Forget  that  she  is  fair.     Hides  it  in  night, 
In  central  night ;  takes  it  the  lightnings  wing, 
And  flies  forever  on,  beyond  the  bounds 
Of  all ;  drinks  it  the  maddest  cup  of  sin ; 
Dives  it  beneath  the  ocean  of  despair  ; 
It  dives,  it  drinks,  it  flies,  it  hides  in  vain. 
For  still  the  eternal  beauty,  image  fair,  "* 

Once  stamped  upon  the  soul,  before  the  eye 
All  lovely  stands,  nor  will  depart ;  so  God 
Ordains  ;  and  lovely  to  the  worst  she  seems, 
And  ever  seems  ;  and  as  they  look,  and  still 
PiTust  ever  look,  upon  her  loveliness, 
Remembrance  dire  of  what  they  were,  of  what 
They  might  have  been,  and  bitter  sense  of  what 
They  are,  polluted,  ruined,  hopeless,  lost, 
With  most  repenting  torment  rend  their  hearts. 
So  God  ordains,  their  punishment  severe, 
Eternally  inflicted  by  themselves. 
'Tis  this,  this  Virtue  hovering  evermore 
Before  the  vision  of  the  damned,  and  in 
Upon  their  monstrous  moral  nakedness 
Casting  unwelcome  light,  that  makes  their  wo, 
That  makes  the  essence  of  the  endless  flame. 
Where  this  is,  there  is  hell ;  darker  than  aught 
That  he,  the  bard,  three-visioned,  darkest  saw." 

We  are  glad  to  find  such  views  as  these  becoming  more  and 
more  prominent ;  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  humble  believer, 
who,  having  once  felt  assured  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God, 
receives;  without  questioning,  whatever  that  word  reveals — though 
it  must  be  a  help  to  him  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  reasons  for  all 
that  God  has  ordained — but  because  it  serves  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  those  who  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  where 
convenience  requires  it ;  or  professedly  admitting  it,,  torture  its 
meaning,  or  render  it  unmeaning,  that  it  may  not  speak  contrary 
to  their  notions  of  what  God  should  do,  and  God  should  be.  Such 
treat  the  denunciations  of  eternal  woe  as  if  they  must  necessarily 
be  the  mere  arbitrary  threatenings  of  a  severe  judge ;  and  there- 
fore, with  them,  eternal  woe  cannot  mean  eternal  woe,  and  God 
still  be  merciful.  They  have  never  asked  themselves,  whether, 
taking  our  views  of  the  Bible,  God  may  not  have  presented  the 
strongest  possible  motives  to  man  here,  and  whether  any  thing  be- 
yond these,  instead  of  alkn-ing  man  from  vice,  would  not  drive  him 
madly  into  deeper  sin.  They  have  but  superficially  considered 
the  effects  of  purity  presented  to  an  impure,  or  holiness  to  an  un- 
holy mind.  "  Horrible  doctrine,"  they  cry,  "  that  God  should 
condemn  man  to  eternal  misery  for  the  sins  of  time."  Just  as  if 
through  all  eternity  God  would  not  suffer  man  to  be  happy. 
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There  is  a  vague  impression  that  men  would  not  go  on  forever 
and  ever  enduring  unmixed  misery,  if  tiie  agonized  soul  could  by 
any  effort  free  itself  and  find  joy.  But  God,  in  his  benevolence, 
has  ordained  that  the  joys  of  eternity  shall  spring  from  holiness 
alone  ;  and  who  is  prepared  to  say  that  measureless  suffering  will 
drive  man  to  pray  for  that  with  all  tlic  heart  ?  And  if  the  evil 
passions  are  never  to  be  satisfied  in  the  other  world,  will  man 
therefore  turn  away  from  them  ?  How  is  it  in  the  present  world  ? 
Are  not  unsated  lust,  and  ungratified  envy,  and  hate,  causes  of 
misery  ?  Needs  he  that  lusts,  and  envies,  and  hates,  be  informed 
that  they  are.''  Is  not  his  spirit  stretched  hourly  upon  the  rack; 
and  needs  he  be  told  who  bind  him  there  ?  If  hate  cannot  avenge 
itself,  nor  envy  rejoice  over  the  fall  of  the  envied,  nor  lust  satiate 
its  beastly  longing,  will  telling  the  man  this,  cut  his  cords,  and  set 
him  free  from  the  torture  ?  Does  not  the  very  despair  give  a 
blind  and  wild  energy  to  his  passions  ?  Does  he  not  cling  closer 
and  closer  to  his  torment  ?  Though  it  sounds  of  paradox,  does 
not  his  very  torture  make  his  delight  ?  If  those,  who,  to  rid  them- 
selves of  hard  thoughts  of  God,  are  ready  to  give  up  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  Bible,  would  but  substitute  the  terms  holiness,  and 
unholiness,  for  happiness,  and  misery,  there  is  a  possibility  that  in 
good  time  they  might  be  able  to  reconcile  God's  goodness,  and  the 
truth  of  his  book.  Let  them  take  along  with  them  the  principle  that 
in  the  future  world,  mixed  character,  and  mixed  happiness  and 
suffering  will  be  at  an  end;  that  man,  assimilated  either  to  his  God, 
or  to  evil  spirits,  will  be  conscious  of  happiness  only  as  an  effluence 
of  holiness,  or  of  misery  only  as  an  effluence  of  sin  ;  and  then  they 
may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  incongruity  had  been  in 
their  own  brains ;  and  each  one  of  them,  be  at  last  ready  to  say, 
with  sincerity,  in  the  language  of  one  who  scarcely  acted  up  to  his 
profession,  "  I  have  no  ambition  to  be  a  philosopher  in  opposition  to 
Paul,  or  to  postpone'  Christ  to  Aristotle." 

In  expressing  our  approbation  of  the  passages  which  have  given 
rise  to  these  suggestions,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  principle 
held  in  them  does  not  discover  itself  more  in  the  tenth  book.  We 
would  not  have  had  it  the  sole  pervading  principle ;  for  we  read 
in  the  Bible  of  God's  anger  against  the  wicked,  and  his  direct 
punishment  of  them  hereafter  ;  and  though  we  may  not  be  able 
fully  to  comprehend  the  natures  or  modes  or  reasons  of  these,  we 
will  not  fall  into  the  very  errors  to  which  we  have  been  objecting, 
and  to  rid  ourselves  of  difficulties,  resolve  the  whole  into  mere 
self-torture.  We  believe  the  terms  to  have  a  distinct  meaning 
from  that,  and  a  fearful  one  too  ;  and  suppose  it  the  part  of  justice 
that  punishment  should  follow  on  the  heels  of  crime ;  and  that  if 
a  being  will  go  on  forever  making  war,  though  a  vain  one,  against 
an  all-holy,  and  happy  state,  it  is  right  that  he  should  suffer  evil 
from  without  for  his  rebel  pride,  and  hate  of  goodness. 
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The  principle  of  benevolence  may  be  here  acting  along  with 
that  of  justice ;  and  it  may  be  one  of  the  means  of  maintaining 
beings  of  freewill  steadfast  in  virtue,  that  where  crime  is  obdurate 
they  should  not  only  witness  self-paining  sin,  but  behold  also  the 
direct  displeasure  of  God  turned  against  it.  The  fact  that  he  who 
dies  in  his  sins  will  voluntarily  persevere  in  thein  forever  under  all 
their  evil  consequences,  may  likewise  be  used  to  the  same  end ; 
and  thus  sin,  which  had  set  itself  in  array  against  God's  scheme  of 
mingled  holiness  and  happiness,  be  brought  to  thwart  its  own  evil 
intent,  and  made  to  give  stability  to  that  government  which  it 
would  fain  overthrow.  Let  the  bright  angel  now  standing  by  God's 
throne,  see  the  evil  spirits  restored,  as  some  dream  they  will  be, 
and  who  can  tell  that  pride  would  not  arm  him  against  his  Maker, 
and  the  standard  of  sin  be  again  lifted  in  the  heavens,  and  uproar, 
and  shoutings  of  revolt  be  heard  ringing  through  the  joyous  and 
glittering  hosts  that  are  now  sending  up  the  cry,  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest?  Then  would  the  firm  state  of  heaven  be  shaken,  revolt 
crowd  upon  revolt,  and  pardon  on  revolt,  and  then  revolt,  and  the 
shoreless  universe  be  left  heaving  through  eternity,  a  restless,  ever- 
surging  sea. — Would  this  be  benevolence  ?  And  yet  we  fear  it 
w^ould  be  thus,  or  must  be  as  God  has  declared  it  shall  be. 

We  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  pursue  these  specu- 
lations further  at  present,  though  they  might  be  presented  in  a  vari- 
ety of  lights,  and  be  multiplied  an  hundred  fold.  If  our  faidi  took 
hold  upon  nothing- more  in  eternity  than  that  of  which  we  could  ex- 
plain the  shape,  and  purposes,  we  would  cut  loose  at  once,  and  let 
the  current  of  time  drift  us  whither  it  would. 

It  is  time  that  we  gav-e  our  readers  a  few  more  extracts  from  the 
work  before  us.  As  the  passage  upon  Byron  has  been  so  often 
quoted,  instead  of  it,  we  will  extract  one  nearest  to  it  in  spirit.  If 
the  reader  should  be  reminded  by  it  of  that  nobleman,  his  lordship 
in  return  may  recall  to  him  the  wild  and  imaginative  "  Rime  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner,"  of  Coleridge. 

"  Great  Ocean  !  too,  that  morning,  thou  the  call 
Of  restitution  heardst,  and  reverently 
To  the  last  trumpet's  voice,  in  silence,  listened. 
Great  Ocean  !  strongest  of  creation's  sons, 
Unconquerable,  unrcposed,  untired, 
That  rolled  tlie  wild,  profound,  eternal  bass, 
In  Nature's  anthem,  and  made  music,  such 
As  pleased  tlie  ear  of  God  !  original, 
Unmarred,  imfaded  work  of  Deity, 
And  unburlesqued  by  mortal's  puny  skill. 
From  age  to  age  enduring  and  unchanged, 
Majestical,  inimitable,  vast. 
Loud  uttering  satire,  day  and  night,  on  each 
Succeeding  race,  and  liitlc  pompous  work 
Of  man  ! — linfallon,  religious,  holy  Sea! 
Thou  bowedst  thy  glorious  head  to  none,  fearedst  none, 
Heardst  none,  to  none  didst  honor,  but  to  God 
Thy  Maker,  only  worthy  to  receive 
Tliy  great  obeisance  !     Undiscovered  Sea ! 
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Into  thy  dark,  unknown,  mysterious  caves, 

And  secret  haunts,  unfothomably  deep, 

Bencatli  all  visible  retired,  none  went, 

And  came  again,  to  tell  the  wonders  there. 

Tremendous  Sea!  what  time  tiiou  lil\ed  up 

Thy  waves  on  high,  and  witji  tiiy  winds  and  storms 

Strange  pastime  took,  and  shook  thy  mighty  sides 

Indignantly, — the  pride  of  navies  fell ; 

Beyond  tlio  arm  of  help,  unheard,  unseen, 

Sunk  friend  and  foe,  with  all  their  wealth  and  war; 

And  on  thy  shores,  men  of  a  thousand  tribes. 

Polite  and  barbarous,  trembling  stood,  amazed. 

Confounded,  terrified,  and  thought  vast  thoughts 

Of  ruin,  boundlessness,  omnipotence, 

Infinitude,  eternity  ;  and  tliought 

And  wondered  still,  and  grasped,  and  grasped,  and  grasped 

Again  ;  beyond  her  reach,  exerting  all 

The  soul,  to  take  thy  great  idea  in, 

To  comprehend  incomprehensible  ; 

And  wondered  more,  and  felt  their  littleness. 

Self-purifying,  unpolluted  Sea  ! 

Lover  unchangeable,  thy  faithful  breast 

For  ever  heaving  to  the  lovely  jMoon, 

That,  like  a  shy  and  holy  virgin,  robed 

In  saintly  white  walked  nightly  in  the  heavens, 

And  to  the  everlasting  serenade 

Gave  gracious  audience ;  nor  was  wooed  in  vain. 

That  morning,  thou,  that  slumbered  not  before, 

Nor  slept,  great  Ocean  !  laid  thj-  waves  to  rest. 

And  hushed  thy  mighty  minstrelsy.     No  breath 

Thy  deep  composure  stirred,  no  fin,  no  oar ; 

Like  beauty  newly  dead,  so  calm,  so  still, 

So  lovely,  thou,  beneath  the  light  that  fell 

From  angel-chariots,  sentinelled  on  high, 

Reposed,  and  listened,  and  saw  thy  living  change, 

Thy  dead  arise  " 

The  vain  endeavors  of  man  to  escape  death  and  the  thoughts  of 

death  are  thus  described  : 

"  He  turned  aside,  he  drowned  himself  in  sleep. 

In  wine,  in  pleasure  ;  travelled,  voyaged,  sought 

Receipts  for  health  from  all  he  met ;  betook 

To  business,  speculate,  retired  ;  returned 

Affain  to  active  life,  again  retired  ; 

Returned,  retired  agam  ;  prepared  to  die; 

Talked  of  thy  nothingness,  conversed  of  life 

To  come,  laughed  at  his  fears,  filled  up  the  cup, 

Drank  deep,  refrained ;  filled  up,  refrained  again  ; 

Planned,  built  him  round  with  splendor,  won  applause 

IVIade  large  alliances  with  men  and  things, 

Read  deep  in  science  and  philosophy, 

To  fortify  his  soul ;  heard  lectures  prove 

The  present  ill  and  future  good  ;  observed 

His  pulse  beat  regular,  extended  hope  ; 

Thought,  dissipated  thought,  and  thought  again ; 

Indulged,  abstained,  and  tried  a  thousand  schemes, 

To  ward  thy  blow,  or  hide  thee  from  his  eye ; 

But  still  thy  gloomy  terrors,  dipped  in  sin, 

Before  him  frowned,  and  withered  all  his  joy. 

Still  feared  and  hated  thing  !  thy  ghostly  shape 

Stood  in  his  avenues  of  fairest  hope; 

Unmannerly  and  uninvited,  crept 

Into  his  liaunts  of  most  select  delight. 

Still,  on  his  halls  of  mirth,  and  banqvieting, 
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And  revelry,  thy  shadowy  hand  was  seen 
Writing  thy  name  of — Death." 

The  following  is  the  gentle  call  of  nature  to  man  : 

"  Tlie  Seasons  came  and  went,  and  went  and  came, 
To  teach  men  gratitude  ;  and  as  they  passed, 
Gave  warning  of  the  lapse  of  Time,  that  else 
Had  stolen  unheeded  by.     The  gentle  Flowers 
Retired,  and,  stooping  o'er  the  wilderness, 
Talked  of  humilit}',  and  peace,  and  love. 
The  Dews  came  down  unseen  at  evening-tide. 
And  silently  their  bounties  shed,  to  teach 
Mankind  unostentatious  charity. 
With  arm  in  arm  the  forest  rose  on  high, 
And  lesson  gave  of  brotherly  regard." 

As  an  accompaniment,  we   give  part  of  the  lament  over  the 
general  decay  of  nature. 

"  Ye  flowers  of  beauty,  penciled  by  the  hand 
Of  God,  who  annually  renewed  your  birth. 
To  gem  the  virgin  robes  of  Nature  chaste, 
Ye  smiling-featured  daughters  of  the  Sun  ! 
Fairer  than  queenly  bride,  by  Jordan's  stream 
Leading  your  gentle  lives,  retired,  unseen; 
Or  on  the  sainted  cliffs  on  Zion  hill 
Wandering,  and  holding  with  the  heavenly  dews, 
In  holy  revelry,  your  nightly  loves. 
Watched  by  the  stars,  and  offering,  every  morn. 
Your  incense  grateful  both  to  God  and  man  ; — 
Ye  lovely  gentle  things,  alas!  no  spring 
Shall  ever  wake  you  now  !  ye  withered  all, 
All  in  a  moment  drooped,  and  on  your  roots 
The  grasp  of  everlasting  winter  seized! 
Children  of  song,  ye  birds  that  dwelt  in  air, 
And  stole  your  notes  from  angels'  lyres,  and  first 
In  levee  of  the  morn,  with  eulogy 
Ascending,  hailed  the  advent  of  the  dawn; 
Or,  roosted  on  the  pensive  evening  bough, 
In  melancholy  numbers,  sung  the  day 
To  rest ; — your  little  wings,  failing,  dissolved, 
In  middle  air,  and  on  your  harmony 
Perpetual  silence  fell !" 

Pride  is  thus  set  forth  as  the  great  cause  of  man's  fall : 

"  Pride,  self-adoring  pride,  was  primal  cause 

Of  all  sin  passed,  all  pain,  all  wo  to  come. 

Unconquerable  pride  !  first,  eldest  sin. 

Great  fountain-head  of  evil!  highest  source, 

Whence  flowed  rebellion  'gainst  the  Omnipotent, 

Whenae  hate  of  man  to  man,  and  all  else  ill. 

Pride  at  the  bottom  of  the  human  heart 

Lay,  and  gave  root  and  nourishment  to  all 

That  grew  above.     Great  ancestor  of  vice  ! 

Hate,  unbelief,  and  blasphemy  of  God  ; 

Envy  and  slander,  malice  and  revenge  ; 

And  murder,  and  deceit,  and  every  birth 

Of  damned  sort,  was  progeny  of  pride. 

It  was  the  ever-moving,  acting  force. 

The  constant  aim,  and  the  most  thirsty  wish 

Of  every  sinner  unrenewed,  to  be 

A  god  ;  in  purple  or  in  r;\gH  to  liave 
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Himself  adored*    Wliatever  shape  or  form 

His  actions  took,  whatever  phrase  he  threw 

About  his  thouglits,  or  mantle  o'er  his  life, 

To  be  the  highest,  was  the  inward  cause 

Of  all  ;  tiie  purpose  of  the  heart  to  be 

Set  up,  admired,  obeyed.     But  who  would  bow 

The  knee  to  one  who  served  and  was  dependant ; 

Hence  man's  perpetual  struggle,  night  and  day, 

To  prove  he  was  his  own  proprietor, 

And  independent  of  his  God,  that  what 

lie  liad  niiirht  be  esteemed  his  own,  and  praised 

As  such.     He  labored  still  and  tried  to  stand 

Alone,  unpropped,  to  be  obliged  to  none  ; 

And  in  the  madness  of  his  pride,  he  bade 

His  God  farewell,  and  turned  away  to  be 

A  god  himself;  resolving  to  rely, 

whatever  came,  upon  his  own  right  hand." 

For  the  sake  of  specimens  varying  from  each  other  as  much  as 
possible  in  character,  we  quote  the  following,  though  aware  that  it 
may  suggest  an  unfavorable  comparison  with  the  masterly  sarcasm 
of  Cowper.  It  is  from  a  description  of  the  dead  raised,  and  as- 
sembled for  judgement.' 

"  It  was  a  strange  assembly  ;  none,  of  all 

That  congregation  vast,  could  recollect 

Aught  like  it  in  the  history  of  man. 

No  badge  of  outward  state  was  seen,  no  mark 

Of  age,  or  rank,  or  national  attire, 

Or  robe  professional,  or  air  of  trade. 

Untitled  stood  the  man  that  once  was  called 

My  lord,  unserved,  unfoUowed  ;  and  the  man 

Of  tithes,  right  reverend  in  the  dialect 

Of  Time  addressed,  ungowned,  unbeneficed, 

Uncorpulent ;  nor  now,  from  him  who  bore, 

With  ceremonious  gravity  of  step, 

And  face  of  borrowed  holiness  o'erlaid. 

The  ponderous  book  before  the  awful  priest, 

And  opened  and  shut  the  pulpit's  sacred  gates 

In  style  of  wonderful  observancy 

And  reverence  excessive,  in  the  beams 

Of  sacerdotal  splendor  lost,  or  if 

Observed,  comparison  ridiculous  scarce 

Could  save  the  little,  pompous,  humble  man 

From  laughter  of  the  people, — not  from  him 

Could  be  distinguished  then  the  priest  untithed." 

The  next  is  a  description  given  with  a  touch  of  tenderness. 

"  Wrinkled  with  time. 

And  hoary  with  the  dust  of  years,  an  old 

And  wortiiy  man  came  to  his  humble  roof. 

Tottering  and  slow,  and  on  tlie  threshold  stood. 

No  foot,  no  voice,  was  heard  within.     None  came 

To  meet  hun,  where  he  oft  had  met  a  wife. 

And  sons,  and  daughters,  glad  at  his  return  ; 

None  came  to  meet  him  ;  for  that  dav  had  seen 

Tlic  old  man  lay,  within  the  narrow  house, 

The  last  of  all  his  family  ;  and  now 

He  stood  in  solitude,  in  solitude 

Wide  as  the  world  ;  for  all,  that  made  to  him 

Society,  had  fled  beyond  its  bounds. 

Wherever  strayed  his  aimless  eye,  there  lay 
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The  wreck  of  some  fond  hope,  that  touched  his  soul 
With  bitter  thoughts,  and  told  him  all  was  passed. 
His  lonely  cot  was  silent,  and  he  looked 
As  if  he  could  not  enter.     On  his  staff, 
Bending,  he  leaned  ;  and  from  his  weary  eye, 
Distressing  sight !  a  single  tear-drop  wept. 
None  followed,  for  the  fount  of  tears  was  dry. 
Alone  and  last,  it  fell  from  wrinkle  down 
To  wrinkle,  till  it  lost  itself,  drunk  by 
'  The  withered  cheek,  on  which  again  no  smile 

Should  come,  or  drop  of  tenderness  be  seen.'" 

We  have  room  for  only  one  more  extract  from  a  passage,  to  us 
the  most  natural,  simple,  and  afFectmg  in  the  Poem.  It  is  supposed 
to  describe  the  author's  early  hopes,  wishes,  and  disappointments ; 
and  does,  indeed,  seem  to  come  from  the  heart. 

"  One  of  this  mood  I  do  remember  well. 

We  name  him  not, — what  now  are  earthly  names  ? — 

In  humble  dwelling  born,  retired,  remote  ; 

In  rural  quietude,  'mong  hills,  and  streams, 

And  melancholy  deserts,  where  the  Sun 

Saw,  as  he  passed,  a  shepherd  only,  here 

And  tliere,  watching  his  little  flock,  or  heard 

The  ploughman  talking  to  his  steers  ;  his  hopes, 

His  morning  hopes,  awoke  before  him,  smiling, 

Among  the  dews  and  holy  mountain  airs  ; 

And  fancy  colored  them  with  every  hue 

Of  heavenly  loveliness.     But  soon  his  dreams 

Of  childhood  fled  away,  those  rainbow  dreams, 

So  innocent  and  fair,  that  withered  Age, 

Even  at  the  grave,  cleared  up  his  dusty  eye, 

And,  passing  all  between,  looked  fondly  back 

To  see  them  once  again,  ere  he  departed  : 

These  fled  away,  and  anxious  thought,  that  wished 

To  go,  yet  whither  knew  not  well  to  go. 

Possessed  his  soul,  and  held  it  still  awhile. 

He  listened,  and  heard  from  far  the  voice  of  fame. 

Heard  and  was  charmed  ;  and  deep  and  sudden  vow 

Of  resolution,  made  to  be  renowned; 

And  deeper  vowed  again  to  keep  his  vow. 


*     *     *     *     -)t     -^     ^ 


Thus  stood  his  mind,  when  round  him  came  a  cloud, 
Slowly  and  heavily  it  came,  a  cloud 
Of  ills,  we  mention  not.     Enough  to  say, 
'Twas  cold,  and  dead,  impenetrable  gloom. 
He  saw  its  dark  approach,  and  saw  his  hopes, 
One  after  one,  put  out,  as  nearer  still 
It  drew  his  soul ;  but  fainted  not  at  first, 
Fainted  not  soon. 

He  called  philosophy,  and  with  his  heart 
Reasoned.     J  le  called  religion  too,  but  called 
Reluctantly,  and  therefore  was  not  heard. 
Ashamed  to  be  o'ermatched  by  earthly  woes, 
He  sought,  and  sought,  with  eye  that  dimmed  apace. 
To  find  some  avenue  to  light,  some  place 
On  which  to  rest  a  hope  ;  but  sought  in  vain. 
Darker  and  darker  still  the  darkness  grew. 
At  length  he  sunk,  and  Disappointment  stood 
His  only  comforter,  and  mournfully 
Told  all  was  passed.     His  interest  in  life. 
In  being,  ceased ;  and  now  he  seemed  to  feel, 
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And  shuddered  as  he  felt  his  powers  of  mind 

Decaying  in  tlio  spring-time  of  liis  day. 

The  vio-orous,  weak  became  ;  tlio  clear,  obscure. 

Memory  gave  up  her  charge,  Decision  reeled, 

And  from  her  flight  Fancy  returned,  returned 

Because  she  found  no  nourishment  abroad. 

The  blue  heavens  withered,  and  the  moon,  and  sun. 

And  all  the  stars,  and  the  green  earth,  and  morn 

And  evening,  withered  ;  and  the  eyes,  and  smiles, 

And  faces,  of  all  men  and  women,  withered  : 

Withered  to  him  ;  and  all  the  universe. 

Like  something  which  had  been,  appeared  ;  but  now 

Was  dead  and  mouldering  fast  away.     He  tried 

No  more  to  hope,  wished  to  forget  his  vow, 

Wished  to  forget  his  harp  ;  then  ceased  to  wish. 

That  was  his  last.     Enjoyment  now  was  done. 

He  had  no  hope,  no  wish,  and  scarce  a  fear. 

Of  being  sensible,  and  sensible 

Of  loss,  he  as  some  atom  seemed,  which  God 

Had  made  superfluous,  and  needed  not 

To  build  creation  with  ;  but  back  again 

To  nothing  threw,  and  left  it  in  the  void. 

With  everlastinor  sense  that  once  it  was." 


Our  demands  upon  a  poet  are  higher  perhaps  than  would  be 
those  of  many  of  our  readers.  We  have  spoken  of  the  evil  done 
to  Mr.  Pollok's  just  fame  by  indiscriminate  praise.  In  the  fear 
lest  we  should  fall  into  the  same  mistake  with  others,  and  let  our 
zeal  for  the  true  faith  for  which  he  wrote  lead  us  to  over-estimate 
his  poetic  merit,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  not  have  done  him 
entire  justice.  We  have  therefore  given  more  room  to  selections 
than  we  well  knew  how  to  spare,  that  those  who  have  not  already 
se'en  the  Poem  might  not  be  induced  by  the  character  of  our  criti- 
cism to  neglect  reading  it.  If  our  remarks  have  been  rigid,  we 
trust  we  have  made  amends  by  extracts  from  the  better  portions  of 
the  work. 

We  cannot  leave  this  Poem  without  recommending  it  as  a  help 
to  the  meditations  of  the  serious,  and  without  expressing  the  wish 
that  those  inclined  to  think  full  well  of  human  nature  and  their  own 
hearts,  and  carelessly  of  what  God  requires  of  them,  would  read  it 
also.  There  is  an  alarming  and  an  increasing  propensity  in  society 
to  both  of  these  errors ;  indeed,  they  are  necessarily  coupled. 
We  know  of  few  works  better  calculated  than  the  one  we  are 
noticing,  to  put  an  end  to  the  vain,  the  worse  than  vain  fancies  of  a 
preeminently  vain  age. 

We  are  also  becoming  more  and  more  creatures  of  society. 
The  increasing  facilities  of  intercourse,  with  other  circumstances, 
are  helping  to  make  us  so.  The  tendency  of  this  state  of  things  is 
to  give  us  what  the  world  calls  good-natured  views  of  our  fellow- 
men,  or  in  other  words,  to  make  us  less  scrupulous  concerning 
points  of  moral  conduct,  and  indiscriminately  familiar  with  the 
good  and  the  unprincipled,  and  ready  enough  to  expend  upon 
ourselves   something  of  this   same   good   nature   which  we   arc 
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bestowing  so  liberally  upon  the  world  at  large.  Thus  much  is  at 
least  true  ;  the  retired  man,  when  occasionally  amongst  those  living 
much  with  the  world,  is  conscious  of  a  depressing  sensation  at  the 
absence  of  a  certain  sensitiveness  where  he  feels  quickly,  and  a 
want  of  earnestness  and  deep  seriousness  about  that  which  he 
thinks  connected  with  what  is  most  important  to  our  natures,  and  a 
disposition  to  pass  lightly  over  that  which  lies  closest  to  his  heart. 

The  study  of  the  Course  of  Time  would  serve  as  a  corrective 
to  these  false  views;  and  though  the  man  of  the  world  may  think 
its  requirements  high,  he  will  not  find  them  urged  with  bitterness 
or  severity,  but  pressed  upon  him  from  an  enlarged  principle  of 
love;  which  may  lead  him  to  see  how  differently  things  have  ap- 
peared in  his  eyes,  from  what  they  have  in  those  of  a  religious 
man,  and  in  connexion  with  God. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Pollok  for  having  presented  in  their 
connexions  some  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  Orthodox  faith. 
It  is  by  attacks  upon  the  system  in  parts  only  that  its  opponents 
ever  venture  to  make  war  upon  it.  Assail  it  as  a  whole,  and  it  is 
impregnable  alike  to  stratagem  or  force.  If  Mr.  Pollok  has  not 
done  his  part  as  well  as  it  might  have  been  done,  let  us  remember 
that  he  is  the  first  who  has  attempted  it  in  verse,  and  that  he  has 
set  a  noble  example.  Let  us,  too,  make  all  allowance  for  his 
difficuhies.  He  not  only  had  to  set  forth  in  poetry  God's  system 
in  relation  to  man  ;  but,  alas  for  the  children  of  this  world,  he  had 
to  argue  with  them,  argue,  not  with  their  reason,  but  their  preju- 
dices, their  self-conceit,  and  their  evil  hearts. 

The  copy  of  the  work  before  us  is  from  the  Edinburgh  third 
edition — the  only  accurate  one  we  believe — yet  we  have  no  preface, 
no  argument  to  the  several  books,  and  nothing  more  concerning 
the  author  than  can  be  gathered  from  the  title-page — namely,  that 
his  Christian  name  was  Robert,  and  that  he  was  an  A.  ]\I.  There 
is  something  of  affectation  in  this  chariness  upon  the  last  head, 
now  the  author  is  2;one. 

We  learn  from  the  Eclectic  Reviev/  that  he  died  of  consump- 
tion, at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  near  Southampton,  in  England,  on 
his  way  from  Scotland  to  Italy,  for  his  health.* 

*  The  followinj;-  additional  account  of  IMr.  Pollok  is  selected  from  the  Christian 
Keview. 

Tiie  Rev.  Roliert  Pollok  was  !ioni  at  Muiriiouse,  parish  of  Eag'leshani.  (N.  B..)  Octoiier 
19, 1798.  His  father  still  occupies  the  same  fann,  and  is  esteemed  Uy  his  neinhbors  as  a 
very  worthy  and  intellii^ent  person.  Robert  was  the  younojcst  of  the  family;  and  his 
t'arly  days  were  spent  on  the  tarm  with  his  father,  in  such  labors  as  the  seasons  called  for. 
lie  was  always  fond  of  reading ;  and  the  winter's  evening's  were  employed  in  this  manner, 
when  his  coni])anions  were  perhaps  engaged  in  some  trilling  aniusemenl.  He  is  not 
known  to  iiave  made  any  attempts  at  poetry  when  very  young.  At  seventeen  years  of 
age,  he  connnenced  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  ;  and  a  few  months  after  this,  he  pro- 
<hiced  the  fust  poem  which  he  is  known  to  have  committed  to  paper.  In  October,  1813, 
when  seventeen  years  of  age.  h(^  enteriMl  the  I -niversily  of  Glasgow,  where  he  studied 
five  years  :  at  the  end  of  which  timr  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  While  at 
college  he  was  a  very  diligent  and  exrniplnrv  student,  and  distinguished  himself  so  far  as 
lo  havti  severalpri7.es  awarded  iiiin  by  the  suffrage  of  his  fellows  :  besiiles  the  regular 
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How  many  have  died  of  this  disease  in  early  life,  who  have  dis- 
covered an  extent  of  acquirements  and  a  developement  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  which  have  led  us  to  say  of  one  and  another  of 
them,  "  Had  he  lived,  what  a  man  he  would  have  made  !"  This 
is  prohably  a  mistake.  This  disorder  often  operates  like  a  forcing 
system,  and  could  it  be  stopped,  and  the  subject  of  it  be  allowed  to 
live  on,  there  would  most  likely  be  a  very  little  further  growth.  It 
would  seem  as  if  God  had,  in  fatherly  kindness,  thus  early  opened 
to  the  wonders  of  his  world  here  the  minds  of  those  so  diseased, 
seeing  diat  the  days  appointed  to  them  on  earth  were  few.  Often, 
too,  they  are  blessed  with  a  clear  serenity  of  spirit  and  mind  that 
makes  us  look  upon  them  as  half  celestial  creatures  passing  by  us 
on  their  way  to  a  better  world. 

He  of  whom  we  have  been  writing,  in  truth,  passed  quickly  ; 
yet  not  without  leaving  us  much  for  our  eternal  good. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  our  remarks  upon  the  poetical  merits 
of  the  Course  of  Time,  that  we  think  a  great  religious  poem  in 
our  language  is  something  still  to  be  desired  rather  than  already 
attained. 

exercises,  he  composed  a  number  for  his  own  pleasure  and  improvement,  and  several  of 
these  were  poetical.  Before  he  had  finished  his  c«rrJc?//i</H,  liis  heahh  was  considerably 
impaired.  In  tlie  autumn  of  1822  lie  entered  the  United  Secession  Divinity  Hall,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Dick .  Here  his  discourses  attracted  considerable  notice,  and  called 
forth  some  severe  criticisms  from  his  fellow-students.  A  mind  like  his  could  not  submit 
to  the  trammels  of  common  divisions  :  the  form  of  an  essay  suited  better  the  impetuosity 
of  his  genius  5  and  he  occasionally  indulged  iajofty  descriptions,  both  of  character  and 
external  nature.  In  May,  1827,  he  received  license  to  preach  from  the  United  Secession 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  During  his  previous  trials  he  was  employed  superintencling 
the  printing  of  his  poem.  His  tirst  public  discourse  is  said  to  have  produced  a  powerful 
sensation  on  tlie  audience.  The  text  was,  "  How  long  halt  j-e  between  two  opinions'? 
If  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  him  ;  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him."  Some  descriptive  parts, 
respectmg  those  who  serve  Baal  rather  than  God,  are  said  to  gave  been  awfully  grand. 
He  preached  only  three  other  times,  when  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  public  service. 
His  laboi-s  had  been  too  CTeat  for  his  constitution,  in  which  the  seeds  of  consumption  had 
long  before  been  sown,  iiy  some  medical  gentlemen  of  eminence  iu  Edinburgh,  he  was 
advised  to  try  the  effects  of  a  warmer  climate.  Italy  was  his  intended  retreat ;  anil, 
after  providing  himself  with  letters  of  introduction  to  some  learned  men  on  the  Continent, 
he  set  out,  accompanied  by  a  sister.  He  had  got  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of  South- 
ampton, when,  overpowered  with  the  fatigues  of  travelling,  he  was  compelled  to  desist. 
He  here  fevered,  ajid  after  a  few  days,  expired,  far  from  the  scenes  of  his  birth  and  his 
studies.  It  is  comforting  to  learn  that  Mr.  Pollok's  death  was  that  of  a  tme  saint  5  his 
last  moments  being  characterized  by  patience,  resignation  and  faith. 

His  habits  were  those  of  a  close  student ;  his  reading  was  extensive  :  he  could  converse 
on  almost  every  subject  :  he  had  a  great  facility  in  composition  ;  in  confinnation  of  which, 
he  is  said  to  have  WTittcn  nearly  a  thousand  lines  weekly  of  the  last  four  books  of  the 
"Course  of  Time."  The  poem,  as  a  whole,  was,  however,  no  hasty  perfonnancc  :  it 
had  engaged  his  attention  lonjr.  His  college  acquaintances  could  perceive  that  his  mind 
was  not  wholly  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  classes  ;  he  was  constantly  writing  or 
reading-  on  other  subjects.  Having  his  time  wholly  to  himself,  he  amassed  a  prodigious 
store  of  ideas.  It  was  his  custom  to  commit  to  the  flames,  every  now  and  then,  a  great 
number  of  papers.  He  had  projected  a  prose  work  of  some  magnituile — a  review  of 
Literature  in  aJI  ages — designed  to  show  that  literature  must  stand  or  fall  in  proportion 
as  it  harmonizes  w  idi  Scripture  Revehation.  But  death  has  put  an  end  to  this,  a.s  to  many 
other  projects  ;  anil  all  that  we  can  now  look  for,  is  a  posthumous  \  olume,  for  which  we 
are  glad  to  understand  there  are  ample  materials  in  the  poems,  essays,  and  sermons, 
found  among  his  pajiers.  Such  a  volume,  with  a  memoir  of  the  lamented  youth  pre/ixed, 
cannot  fail  to  prove  an  acceptable  oflcring  to  the  public  :  and  we  hope  soon  to  hear  that  it 
is  in  course  of  preparation, 
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Well  as  Mr.  Pollok  has  done,  we  cannot  but  exclaim  with  the 
fervor,  and  longing,  and  something  of  the  hope,  we  beheve,  which 
inspired  Cowper  when  he  sung, 

'T  were  new,  indeed,  to  see  a  bard  all  fire, 
Touch'd  with  a  coal  from  heaven,  assume  the  lyre, 
And  tell  the  world,  still  kindling  as  he  sung. 
With  more  than  mortal  music  on  his  tongue, 
That  He,  who  died  below,  and  reigns  above. 
Inspires  the  song,  and  that  his  name  is  love. 

Yes,  we  cannot  but  have  the  hope,  let  us  say,  the  faith,  that  from 
the  earth  will  yet  go  up  strains  that  shall  mingle  with  the  harps  of 
hymning  angels  in  the  heavens. 

If  we  are  not  to  look  for  another  poem  so  appalling,  so  magnifi- 
cent, and  yet  of  such  paradisiacal  loveliness  as  IMilton's ;  still  every 
Christian  must  feel  that  Paradise  Lost  is  not  of  a  character  to  an- 
swer the  great  religious  end  in  view.  One  is  dead,  who,  furnished 
by  God  with  celestial  arms,  too  often,  in  his  bitterness  and  scorn, 
turned  them  against  man,  and  sometimes,  in  his  recklessness, 
against  his  very  Maker.  There  still  hves  one  who  might  build  up 
a  temple  into  which  all  might  enter  with  wonder  and  awe — it  is 
Coleridge. 

Whatever  he  may  think  of  his  poetic  powers,  we  believe  we  are 
not  rash  in  prophesying,  that  with  the  course  of  thought  which  his 
mind  has  long  held,  and  with  the  feelings  with  which  he  would 
enter  upon  such  a  work,  he  woyld  leave  behind  him  a  poem  worthy 
of  God's  cause,  and  second  only  to  that  poetic  work  which  he  so 
reverences. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  intellect  we  are  reminded  of 
Mr.  Pollok's  beautiful  passage  upon  the  poet ;  and  it  is  not  his 
only  beautiful  one  on  that  theme. 

"  Most  fit  was  such  a  place  for  musing  men. 
Happiest  sometimes  when  musing  without  aim. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  wondrous  sort  of  bliss 
The  lonely  .bard  enjoyed,  when  forth  he  walked. 
Unpurposed  ;  stood,  and  knew  not  why  ;  sat  down, 
And  knew  not  where  ;  arose,  and  knew  not  wh6n ; 
Had  eyes,  and  saw  not ;  ears,  and  nothing  heard  ; 
And  sought — sought  neither  heaven  nor  earth — sought  naught, 
Nor  meant  to  think  ;  but  run,  meantime,  through  vast 

Of  visionary  things,  fairer  than  aught 

Thaticas ;  and  saw  the  distant  tops  of  thoughts, 

Which  men  of  common  stature  never  saw, 

Greater  than  aught  that  largest  loorlds  could  hold, 

Or  give  idea  of,  to  those  who  read. 

He  entered  into  JVature's  holy  place, 

Her  inner  chamber,  and  beheld  her  face, 

Unveiled ;  and  heard  unutterable  things, 
Mnd  incommunicable  virions  saic." 

To  whom,  if  not  to  Coleridge  may  be  applied  the  words  we 
have  put  in  italics  .-' 
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We  are  not  entirely  free  from  hesitation  in  thus  speaking  of  Mr. 
Coleridge.  JNIen  of  original  minds,  in  stretching  off  in  their  (light 
after  truth,  have  so  pleasurable  a  consciousness  of  intellectual 
vigor  in  the  exorcise  of  their  higher  powers,  that  they  sometimes 
iniawares  pass  by  that  calm,  clear-shining  orb,  and  lose  themselves 
for  a  season  amidst  mock  suns.  If,  however,  such  men  sincerely 
love  ti'uth,  they  are  of  use  to  us  in  the  end.  They  rouse  a  com- 
mon mind,  give  it  a  longer  reach  of  thouglit,  and  here  and  there 
open  to  it  a  scene  so  glorious,  that  the  light  which  comes  from  it 
detects  the  very  errors  to  which  they  themselves  had  given  life  ; 
and  the  errors  shall  at  last  fade  and  die  in  that  light,  while 
the  light  itself  shall  shine  on,  growing  brighter  and  brighter,  and 
spreading  more  and  more. 

We  must  not  be  impatient  because  we  cannot  make  every  mind 
just  what  we  would  have  it ;  but  should  rather  reflect  upon  our 
own  imperfections,  and  lament,  while  we  consider  what  it  is  which 
gives  truth  to  the  words  long  ago  uitered  by  a  remarkable  woman, 
"  Nothing  is  less  in  a  man's  power  than  his  own  mind." 

It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  our  fallen  natures,  that  evil  should  be 
connected  with  every  great  power  in  man,  if  in  no  other  way,  at 
least  in  the  very  excess  :  which  must  needs  be  ;  for  in  whom,  but 
in  Him  who  made  us,  are  all  the  powers  in  even  balance  ?  Amongst 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  who,  for  instance,  is  there  of  all  the 
reformers  who  has  not  carried  overthrow  beyond  the  bounds  of 
error  ?  This  should  render  the  great  meek  ;  but  let  it  not  make 
the  little  proud.  Let  them  remember  that  they  have  their  weak 
things  too ;  unnoticed,  because  there  are  no  mighty  ones  at  hand 
to  show  them  in  contrast. 

]Mr.  Coleridge's  proneness  to  deep  speculations  upon  things 
spiritual,  and  the  character  of  his  philosophical  reading,  have  led 
him  into  some  opinions  which  we  cannot  think  sound.  No  one 
will  suspect  that  when  we  desire  him  to  take  a  religious  subject 
for  a  poem,  we  at  the  same  time  place  him  amongst  those  who 
make  up  their  minds  beforehand  as  to  what  the  Bible  should  mean, 
and  then  go  to  it  with  httle  other  purpose  than  to  distort  it  till  it 
takes  the  shapes  of  the  deformed  progeny  of  their  own  brains. 
]\Ir.  Coleridge's  character  is  too  well  known  to  endanger  his  being 
ntnnbered  with  these ;  but  we  do  apprehend  that  in  his  fondness 
for  speculating  and  refining,  he  sometimes  runs  off  upon  a  course 
that  leads  him  away  from  the  simple  meaning  of  the  Bible,  though 
he  makes  that  book  his  starting  point.  Other  men,  truly  religious 
no  doubt,  have  fallen  into  like  errors  through  this  same  propensity. 

We  believe  INIr.  Coleridge  has  so  deep  a  reverence  for  God's 
Word,  that  could  he  but  catch  a  glimpse  of  danger  to  it  in  the  path 
in  which,  if  we  do  not  err,  he  is  sometimes  seen  wandering,  he 
would  shun  it  as  he  w^ould  the  way  of  death  ;  knowing,  as  he  does. 
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that  error  can  never  be  harmless,   and,  however  insignificant  in 
itself,  where  connected  with  a  great  truth,  can  never  be  trifling. 

May  he,  with  the  full  sense  of  his  responsibility  in  such  an  un- 
dertaking, mature  well  the  plan  of  a  poem,  and  give  these  his  latter 
days  to  the  work,  having  for  the  strengthening  of  his  spirit  through 
his  labors,  the  sanctifying  dew  of  which  Poilok  speaks, 

Comingr  unseen 


Anew  creating  all,  and  yet  not  heard ; 
Compelling,  yet  not  felt. 

In  his  own  words  to  that  mountain,  made  sacred  by  his  noble 
hymn,  we  would  call  upon  him, — 

Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song  ! 


The  Trinitarian  Controversy.  A  Discourse  delivered  at  the 
Ordinatio7i  of  Mr.  Daniel  M.  Stearns  to  the  Pastored  charge 
of  the  first  Church  in  Dennis,  May  14,  1828.  By  Charles 
Lowell,  Minister  of  the  West  Church  in  Boston.  Boston, 
N.  S.  Simpkins  &;  Co.  pp.  40. 

The  object  of  this  Discourse  is  to  discourage  "  all  attempts  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  precise  connexion 
between  him  and  his  Father,"  on  the  ground  that  there  is  nothing 
revealed  on  the  subject.  To  the  accompHshment  of  this  object  we 
should  not  object,  if  allowed  to  put  our  own  sense  upon  the  words. 
The  metaphysical  "  nature  of  Jesus  Christ"  is  as  inscrutable  as  is 
the  nature  of  God  ;  and  as  to  "  the  precise  connexion  between 
him  and  the  Father,"  no  Trinitarian  pretends  to  understand  this. 
We  believe  that  he,  and  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  in 
some  sense  one,  and  in  some  other  sense  three  ;  we  believe  this  as 
revealed  truth  ;  but  of  the  mode  of  connexion  subsisting  between 
these  adorable  persons,  we  profess  to  know  nothing.  And  if  Dr. 
Lowell  had  intended  to  discourage  investigations  of  "  the  nature 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  precise  connexion  between  him  and  his 
Father"  in  this  sense,  we  should  have  had  nothing  to  object,  but 
could  cordially  have  united  our  voice  with  his. 

But  though  the  language  is  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  this 
sense,  and  perhaps  convey  it  to  the  imwary  reader ;  still,  this  is 
not  the  sense  intended — at  least  it  is  not  all.  By  the  nature  of 
Christ,  Dr.  L.  means  the  person  of  Christ ;  for  he  says,  "  They 
have  no  cause  for  anxiety,  who,  after  all  their  inquiry,  are  unable 
to  arrive  at  definite  notions  respecting  the  person  of  Christ.  They 
may  be  content  to  be  ignorant  of  what  they  cannot  know.  If  I 
could  tell  them,  I  would  gladly  do  it.     Others,  with  great  ingenuity, 
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and  with  perfect  sincerity,  may  attempt  it,  but  they  know  no  more 
than  we  do."  p.  7. 

But  is  it  true,  indeed,  that  wc  have  no  revelation  in  regard  to 
the  person  of  Christ  ?  Will  Dr.  L.  come  before  the  public  and 
confess  that  he  knows  notliing  respecting  the  person  of  die  Sa- 
viour ?  Will  he  presume  to  say,  that  there  is  nothing  revealed, 
and  that  he  has  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  question, 
whether  Christ  is  a  mere  man,  or  an  angel,  or  a  superangelic 
being,  or  a  strictly  Divine  person  ?  Whether  aware  of  it  or  not, 
he  virtually  does  say  this,  in  the  Discourse  before  us.  And  having 
said  it,  he  virtually  contradicts  the  declaration,  by  describing  Christ 
as  an  "  inconceivably  exalted  Being" — which  he  could  not  have 
done,  had  he  found  nothing  revealed,  and  had  he  formed  no 
opinion  relating  to  the  subject. 

There  are  two  considerations  presented  in  the  Discourse,  to 
shew  that  nothing  is  revealed  or  known  respecting  the  person  of 
Christ ;  one  is  the  text ;  '  No  man  knoweth  who  the  Son  is,  but 
the  Father  ;'  and  the  other  is  the  diversity  of  opinion  which  has 
been  entertained  in  relation  to  this  point. 

'  No  man  knoweth  who  the  Son  is,  but  the  Father.'  Is  this 
passage  to  be  taken  in  its  strictest  sense ;  or  does  it  require,  like 
many  other  of  our  Lord's  declarations,  to  be  measured  and  quali- 
fied by  a  comparison  with  other  passages — '  comparing  spiritual 
things  with  spiritual'  ?  None  originally  knew  anything  pertaining 
to  the  Son  of  God,  except  the  Deity ;  and  none  now  know  any- 
thing more  of  him  than  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal.  But  has 
he  revealed  nothing  ?  And  is  it  strictly  true  that  there  is  now 
nothine  known  ?  How  came  Dr.  L.  dien  to  know  so  much  about 
Christ?  Where  did  he  learn  that  the  Lord  Jesus  is  "  an  incon- 
ceivably exalted  Being" — "the  JMediator  between  God  and  man, 
in  whom  dwelt  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  and  to  whom 
the  Spirit  was  given  without  measure"  ?  If  we  have  no  revelation 
concerning  Christ,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  '  the  record  which 
God  hath  given  us  of  his  Son'  ?  And  what  are  we  to  think  of  all 
that  is  written  respecting  the  person  and  offices  of  Christ,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Bible  ? 

Says  Dr.  L.,  Christ  "  came  not  to  reveal  himself,  but  the 
Fadier."  But  is  it  true  that  Christ  made  no  revelations  respect- 
ing himself?  When  he  said,  'Before  Abraham  was,  I  am' — 
'  He  diat  hath  seen  me  hadi  seen  the  Father' — 'I  and  my  Father 
are  one' — '  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last' — *  I 
am  he  that  searcheth  the  reins  and  die  heart' — '  Hereafter  ye 
shall  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  ;' — in  all  these,  and  similar  decla- 
rations, did  he  reveal  nothing  concerning  himself?  If  Christ  did 
reveal  himself — if  die  Father  also  has  revealed  him — if  the  Bible 
is  eminently  a  revelation  concerning  him  ;  then  the  passage,  selected 
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by  our  author  as  the  foundation  of  his  Discourse,  cannot  be  taken 
in  its  strictest  sense.  None  can  pretend  to  know  who  the  Son  is, 
any  farther  than  he  is  revealed  ;  but  a  revelation  has  been  made  ; 
and  the  great  and  only  question  for  men  to  decide  is.  What  is  the 
purport  of  this  revelation  ^  What  does  the  Bible  disclose  and 
teach,  respecting  the  person  of  the  Saviour? 

And  here  we  are  brought  to  that  diversity  of  opinion,  on  which 
the  writer  of  the  Sermon  enlarges,  and  which  he  regards  as  demon- 
strative proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  position  he  has  assumed. 
The  Socinian  interprets  the  Bible  to  mean  that  Christ  was  a  man, 
and  nothing  more.  The  Arian  places  him  something  higher  than 
angels.  He  was  "  an  inconceivably  exalted  Being,"  says  Dr. 
Lowell.  While  the  Trinitarian  honors  him  as  strictly  a  Divine 
person.  '  The  Word  ivas  God.'' — "  The  various  opinions  which 
have  existed  in  all  ages  respecting  the  person  of  Christ,  might 
have  been  sufficient,"  says  our  author,  "  without  the  declaration  of 
Scripture,  to  demonstrate  that '  no^man  knoweth  who  the  Son  is.' " 
p.  18. 

Dr.  Lowell's  views''of  demonstration  must  be  widely  different 
from  those  of  the  generality  of  men,  or  he  could  not  have  hazarded 
an  assertion  like  this.  On  what  subject,  we  ask,  wdiether  of  natural 
or  revealed  religion,  have  not  men  held  a  diversity  of  opinion. 
The  existence,  the  perfections,  and  purposes  of  God  ;  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Scriptures ;  the  character  and  state  of  man ;  the 
offices  and  work,  as  well  as  the  person  of  Christ ;  the  promises  and 
threatenings  of  the  Gospel ;  the  conditions  of  salvation  ;  and  the 
retributions  of  the  world  to  come  ; — on  all  these  great  subjects  men 
have  differed,  and  differed  variously  and  widely.  But  does  this 
"  demonstrate"  that  these  are  not  subjects  of  revelation,  and  conse- 
quently that  nothing  can  be  known  respecting  them  ?  We  admit 
there  have  been  different  opinions,  all  professedly  founded  on  the 
Scriptures,  touching  the  person  of  the  Saviour ;  but  what  does 
this  prove  ?  Not  that  the  Scriptures  afford  no  hght,  and  contain 
no  revelation  on  the  subject ;  but  that  men  have  darkened  minds 
and  hardened  hearts,  and  are  liable  now,  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  the  apostle  Peter,  to  '  wrest  the  Scriptures  to  their  own 
destruction.' 

Dr.  L.  gives  us  the  sentiments  of  "  some  of  the  earliest  Christian 
writers  after  the  apostles,"  relative  to  the  person  of  Christ.  And 
it  is  evident,  from  the  passages  he  has  quoted,  and  from  many 
which  he  has  failed  to  quote,  that  these  holy  confessors  and  mar- 
tyrs were  decided  behevers  in  the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour.  Cle- 
ment, described  by  our  author  as  "  the  companion  and  fellow 
laborer  of  Paul,  who  is  mentioned  W\\h  so  much  honor  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Philippians,"  speaks  of  "  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  as 
"  God,"  and  ascribes  to  him  "  glory  and  majesty,  forever  and 
ever."     Polycarp  represents  Christ  as  one  "  whom  every  living 
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creature  shall  worship.''''  The  following  sentences  are  from  the 
seven  authentic  epistles  of  Ignatius,  some  of  which  are  quoted  by 
Dr.  Lowell,  and  some  not.  "  There  is  one  physician,  both  fleshly 
and  spirhual,  made  and  not  made,  God  incarnate,  even  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord." — Referring  to  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ,  he  says,  "  Permit  me  to  imitate  the  passion  of  my  God." 
"  I  glorify  God,  even  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  given  you  such  wis- 
doni." — "  Consider  the  times,  and  expect  him  who  is  above  all 
time,  eternal,  invisible,  though  for  our  sakes  made  visible;  impal- 
jmble  and  impassible,  yet  for  us  subjected  to  sufferings ;  enduring 
all  manner  of  ways  for  our  salvation." — "  I  wish  you  all  happiness 
in  our  God  Jesus  Christ."  This  phrase,  "  our  God  Jesus  Christ," 
and  "  Jesus  Christ  our  God,"  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  these 
episdes  of  Ignatius.  Not  less  than  six  or  seven  passages  might  be 
given,  in  which  it  occurs  in  nearly  the  same  words.* 

We  do  not  quote  these  apostolic  fathers  as  inspired  ;  nor  should 
we  have  quoted  them  at  all,  had  not  the  example  been  set  us  by 
Dr.  L.  Their  testimony,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in  unison  with  that  of 
Paul  and  John  ;  and  more  explicit  it  need  not  be. 

We  infer  from  the  Discourse  before  us,  that  Dr.  L.  does  not 
agree  in  all  points  with  the  generality  of  modern  Unitarians.  It 
can  be  no  objection  in  his  mind  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
that  in  some  points  of  view  it  is  mysterious  :  for  he  speaks  of  the 
person  of  Christ  as  a  thing  unrevealed,  "  a  mystery,"  which  "the 
scanty  line  of  human  reason  cannot  fathom."  Yet  he  undoubtedly 
believes  that  there  was,  and  is,  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ.  We 
learn  also  from  the  Sermon,  and  from  other  sources,  that  Dr.  L.  is 
a  believer  in  the  atonement  of  Christ.  He  speaks  of  him  as  having 
"humbled  himself  that,  by  his  obedience  and  death,  he  might 
make  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  mankind." — We  are  farther  in- 
formed, that  Dr.  L.  dissents  from  most  Unitarians,  in  admitting 
what  they  denounce  as  the  horrible  doctrine  of  endless  punishment. 

Whether  there  are  other  points  in  which  he  difiers  from  them, 
and  agrees  with  us,  we  know  not,  nor  are  we  concerned  to  know. 
But  we  are  concerned  to  see  him,  and  some  few  others  who  agree 
with  him,  who  would  be  thought  to  hold  a  sort  of  evangelical 
Unitarianism,  bestowing  their  countenance  and  fellowship  upon 
those,  who  have  discarded  well  nigh  every  vestige  of  evangelical 
truth.  And  if  it  could  be  thought  likely  to  do  them  any  good,  we 
would  even  expostulate  with  these  more  serious  Unitarians,  on 
what  we  are  constrained  to  think  the  inconsistency  of  their  con- 
duct. They  must  know,  as  well  as  we  do,  to  what  lengths  many, 
whom  they  call  their  brethren,  have  departed  from  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.  For  thev  hear  them  discarding  the  atone- 
ment  of  Christ ;  denying  the  future  and  endless  punishment  of  the 
wicked ;  and   rejecting,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  terms, 


*  I 


' "  Polycarp,"  says  Dr.  Lowell,  "  was  a  disciple  of  St.  John."     "  Ignatius  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Poly  carp,  and  probably  a  disciple  of  the  apostles." 
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the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  holy  Scriptures.*  And  still  will  Dr. 
L.,  and  those  who  agree  with  him,  exchange  pulpits  with  such 
men,  and  assist  at  their  ordinations,  and  extend  to  them  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  ?  Will  they  thus  declare,  before  the  world,  and 
in  the  most  solemn  acts  of  religion,  that  they  regard  these  as  good 
ministers,  who  believe  and  love  the  truth,  who  will  direct  sinners 
to  Christ,  and  guide  them  to  heaven?  To  the  persons  here 
addressed  we  must  be  allowed  to  say — in  perfect  friendship 
certainly,  and  with  the  most  tender  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
themselves  and  their  people — that  we  deem  this  a  very  serious 
business,  and  we  doubt  not  they  will  find  it  so  at  another  day. 
How  can  they  do  anything  to  discountenance,  for  instance,  the 
doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  while  they  hold  fellowship  with  those 
who  believe,  and  (as  far  as  they  dare)  teach,  this  ruinous  doc- 
trine ?  How  can  they  do  anything  to  check  the  progress  of 
infidelity  even,  while  they  hold  fellowship  with  those  who  speak  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  in  the  manner  we  have  quoted  in  a  previous 
note  ?  We  do  therefore  most  affectionately  and  earnestly  entreat 
them,  by  the  blood  of  Calvary,  by  the  worth  of  souls,  and  by  all 
the  precious  interests  of  eternity,  to  pause  where  they  are ;  to 
descend  no  further  in  this  downward  path  ;  to  come  out  from  the 
congregation  of  those  who  reject  what  they  regard  as  most  impor- 
tant truth  ;  and  to  return  to  the  faith  of  their  Pilgrim  fathers — to 
the  faith  of  the  reformers — to  the  faith  of  the  apostles  and  early 
martyrs  of  Jesus. 

*If  any  wish  to. know  in  wlial  estimation  leading  Unitarians  now  hold  the  Scriptures, 
we  need  only  refer  tliem  to  some  late  numbers  of  the  Christian  Examiner.  From  what 
purports  to  he  a  Review  of  Professor  iStuart's  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews,  in  the 
number  for  Jan.  and  Feb.  18'28,  written,  as  it  is  understood,  by  a  distinguished  Professor 
in  Harvard  University,  we  extract  the  following'  sentences  5  and  whatever  other  part  of 
our  work  is  neglected,  we  do  earnestly  hope  that  these  sentences  will  be  read  and 
pondered. 

"  We  must  recollect  that  the  words  of  Christ  were  reported  frotn  memonj  liy  the  evan- 
gelists, and  NOT  ALWAYS  WITH  PERFECT  ACCURACY.  This  is  evident  from  tiie  fact, 
that  in  recording-  the  same  discourse  or  saying-,  the  first  three  evangelists  differ  from  each 
other,  not  unfrequently  as  to  the  words  themselves,  and  occasionally  also  as  to  the  sense 
and  BEARING.  Now  all  the  evangelists,  being  themselves  oZ/rn-o/'/s/s" — which  term  the 
writer  defines  to  mean  those  who  quote  the  Scriptures  in  "  imag'mary,  secondary  senses" 
wliich  are  "  in  their  nature  arbitranj  and  fancifid" — "all  tlie  evano^elists  being,"  in  this 
sense,  "  alleo-orists,  it  would  not  have  been  strange,  if  unconsciously,  and  through  iNAn- 
VEiiTENCE,  they  had  given  an  allegorical  turn  to  words,  which  were  used  by  our  Saviour 
only  by  way  of  application.'" 

"  The  reasonijig  of  St.  Paul  will  vot  always  hear  a  philosophical  scrutiny." 

Of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews,  this  writer  says,  •'  His  reasoning  cannot  he 
regarded  as  of  ANY  force,  bv  an  intidligent  reader  of  the  present  day.  It  is  ditlicult  so 
far  to  accommo<late  our  minds  to  the  conceptions  and  principles  of  "the  author  and  his 
cotemporaries,  as  to  perceive  how  it  was  adapted  to  produce  any  effect  at  the  time  when 
it  was  written.  It  is  foiuid(-d,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the  Old  Testament;  but  not  upon 
the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  taken  in  its  obvious  sense,  and  interpreted  upon 
common  |)rinciples.  On  the  contrary,  tlie  writer" — an  allegorist,  like  "  all  the  evange- 
lists".— "deduces  from  its  words  liidden  and  mystical  seiises,  and  strange  and  unfounded 
inferences,  which  he  adapts  to  his  purpose." 

It  hardly  need  be  said,  after  what  we  have  cjuotcd,  that  this  writer  rejects  the  wliolc 
epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews,  regarding  it  as  not  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  Bible. 

We  doubt  whether  anything  can  be  ([uoted  from  Priestley  or  Bclsham  more  palpably 
inconsistent  with  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  than  the  sentences  which  have  licrc 
been  given. 
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SELECTIONS. 

Sermons,  by  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Payson,  D.  D.  Pastor  of 
the  Second  Church  in  Portland. 

Few  men  have  lived  more  beloved,  or  died  more  lamented  by  the  people  of 
God,  than  the  late  Dr.  Payson.  He  vi^as  regarded,  while  on  earth,  as  an  inval- 
uable treasure  to  the  churcli ;  and  when  taken  from  us,  although  we  almost 
saw  him  ascend  like  the  prophet  in  a  chariot  of  fire — such  was  the  glory  of  his 
closing  scene — still,  we  could  not  but  mourn  his  departure.  We  knew  we  had 
no  reason  to  mourn  for  him,  but  in  the  gain  of  the  church  above,  and  in  his 
everlasting  gain,  we  felt  that  the  church  on  earth  had  sustained  a  heavy  loss. 

Knowing,  as  we  did,  the  higli  estimation  in  which  Dr.  Payson  was  held  durint 
life,  we  could  not  but  feel  a  degree  of  solicitude,  when  we  heard  announced  a 
volume  of  his  posthumous  sermons.  We  feared  it  might  happen  to  him,  as 
in  some  instances  it  has  to  others,  where  the  inconsiderate  attaclmient  of 
friends  has  prompted  them  to  do  that  which  was  afterwards  regretted.  But, 
having  perused  the  volume  before  us,  our  solicitude  on  this  subject  is  at  an 
end.  The  well  earned  reputation  of  its  autlior  is  safe,  and  more  than  this  need 
not  be  said  for  him.  ,, 

These  Sermons  are  characterized  by  directness,  plainness,  and  unaffected 
earnestness.  Occasionally  they  exhibit  a  reach  of  thought,  a  grandeur  of  con- 
ception, and  a  force  and  propriety  of  illustration,  which  are  highly  pleasing. 
The  style,  to  us,  is  often  beautiful,  not  because  it  is  specially  smooth,  or  highly 
ornamented,  but  because  it  is  the  natural  expression  of  weighty  thoughts,  and 
of  strong  and  holy  feehngs.  The  writer  is  evidently  full  of  his  subject,  and 
his  only  object  is  to  present  and  enforce  it,  and  make  it  impressive  and  profi- 
table to  his  hearers.  In  perusing  these  Sermons,  we  cannot  doubt  that  we  are 
listening  to  a  holy  man.  We  seem  to  ourselves  to  breathe  a  new  and  highly 
refreshing  spiritual  atmosphere.  And  it  is  impossible  for  the  Christian  to  read 
more  than  a  few  pages,  anywhere,  without  finding  himself  in  a  vcrj'  serious 
frame  of  mind — without  finding  his  heart  warmed,  and  his  soul  enlarged,  and 
himself  spiritually  strengthened  and  profitted. 

We  have  solicited,  and  still  hope  to  receive,  a  formal  review  of  these  Sermons, 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance  and  friend  of  tlie  deceased  author.  In  the 
meantime,  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  bring  the  volume,  while  ^-et  retain- 
ing the  freshness  of  novelty,  before  the  public,  and  give  a  number  of  extracts 
from  it,  for  the  double  purpose  of  edifying  our  readers,  and  of  promoting  its 
circulation.  We  could  wish  it  might  lie  on  tlie  writing  desk  of  every  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  to  be  frequently  pondered  that  its  spirit  might  be  caught,  during 
the  composition  of  his  sermons.  We  hope  it  may  find  its  way  into  the  parlors 
of  the  rich,  and  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  to  admonish  botii  those  classes  that 
mere  earthly  distinctions  are  of  little  consequence  and  of  short  duration,  being 
soon  to  be  levelled  in  the  grave,  and  merged  in  one  sweeping  distinction  of 
character,  as  it  jiresents  itself  to  tlie  view  of  God.  And  could  it  meet  the 
eyes  of  the  thoughtless  and  unbelieving,  who  live  after  the  course  of  this  evil 
world,  and  laugh  at  the  idea  of  hell,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  arouse  in  sucli,  at 
least  for  a  moment,  a  smothered  conscience,  and  to  startle  tlieni  with  the  un- 
VOL.    I.  C){) 
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welcome  suggestion,  that  the  Bible  may  in  truth  reveal,  and  the  invisible 
world  ere  long  disclose,  more  terrible  things,  than  have  ever  been  dreamed  of 
in  their  pliilosophy. 

Our  first  extract  is  from  the  Sermon  entitled,  "  Our  Sins  Infinite  in  Number 
and  Enormity." 

"  If  we  wish  to  know  the  number  of  our  sins,  we  must  look  first, 
and  chiefly,  at  the  feelings  and  dispositions  of  our  hearts.  And  if 
we  do  thus  look  at  them,  we  shall  be  convinced,  in  a  moment,  that 
our  sins  are  numberless.  Every  moment  of  our  waking  existence, 
in  which  we  do  not  love  God  with  all  our  hearts,  we  sin ;  for  this 
constant  and  perfect  love  to  God  his  law  requires.  Every  moment, 
in  which  we  do  not  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  we  sin ; 
for  this  also  we  are  commanded  to  do.  Every  moment,  in  which 
we  do  not  exercise  repentance,  we  sin  ;  for  repentance  is  one  of  the 
first  duties  required  of  us.  Every  moment,  in  which  we  do  not 
exercise  faith  in  Christ,  we  sin  ;  for  the  constant  exercise  of  faith 
the  Gospel  everywhere  requires.  When  we  do  not  set  our  affections 
on  things  above,  we  sin  ;  for  on  these  we  are  required  to  place  them. 
When  we  are  not  constantly  influenced  by  the  fear  of  God,  we  sin  ; 
for  we  are  commanded  to  be  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  all  the  day  long. 
When  we  do  not  rejoice  in  God,  we  sin  ;  for  the  precept  is.  Re- 
joice in  the  Lord  always.  When  we  are  not  properly  affected  by  the 
contents  of  God's  word,  we  sin  ;  for  this  want  of  feeling  indicates 
hardness  of  heart,  one  of  the  worst  of  sins.  When  we  ^do  not  for- 
give and  love  our  enemies,  we  sin  ;  for  this  Christ  requires  of  us. 
In  a  word,  whenever  our  hearts  are  not  in  a  perfectly  holy  frame, 
we  are  sinning ;  for  God's  language  is,  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy ; 
be  perfect,  as  your  father  in  heaven  is  perfect.  And  if  we  thus  sin, 
when  we  do  not  exercise  right  feelings,  much  more  do  we  sin,  when 
we  exercise  those  that  are  wrong.  When  we  are  dissatisfied  with 
any  part  of  God's  word,  or  with  any  of  his  providential  dispensa- 
tions ;  when  we  feel  a  disposition  to  murmur  at  our  situation,  at  our 
disappointments  and  afflictions,  at  the  weather,  or  the  seasons,  we 
sin ;  for  these  are  the  heartrisings  of  rebellion  against  God,  and 
they  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  say  sincerely.  Thy  will  be  done. 
When  we  hate  any  one,  we  sin  ;  for  he  that  hateth  his  brother,  is  a 
murderer.  When  we  feel  a  revengeful,  or  unforgiving  temper,  we 
sin ;  for  if  we  forgive  not  our  enemies,  God  will  not  forgive  us. 
When  we  secretly  rejoice  in  the  calamities  of  others,  we  sin  ;  for 
he  that  is  glad  at  calamities,  shall  not  go  unpunished ;  and  God  is 
said  to  be  displeased  with  those,  who  rejoice  when  their  enemy  falls. 
When  we  envy  such  as  are  above  us,  we  sin ;  for  envyings  are  men- 
tioned among  the  sinful  works  of  the  flesh.  When  we  covet  any 
thing,  that  is  our  neighbor's,  we  sin  •  for  this  is  expressly  forbidden 
by  the  tenth  commandment.  When  we  love  the  world,  we  sin  ;  for 
if  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him. — 
But  I  forbear  to  enlarge  ;  for  who,  that  knows  anything  of  himself, 
will  deny,  that  the  wickedness  of  his  heart  is  great,  and  its  iniqui- 
ties numberless?" 
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The  following  extract  is  from  a  previous  Sermon,  but  on  a  similar  subject. 

"What  a  disclosure  is  made,  wlic:;,  with  the  dissecting  knife  of 
a  spiritual  anatomist,  we  lay  open  the  human  heart,  with  all  its  dark 
recesses,  and  intricate  windings,  and  expose  the  lurking  abomina- 
tions, which  it  conceals,  not  to  the  light  of  day,  but  to  the  light  of 
heaven  I  My  hearers,  even  in  this  sinful  world,  the  spectacle  which 
such  a  disclosure  would  exhibit  could  not  be  borne.  The  man, 
whose  heart  should  thus  be  laid  open  to  public  view,  would  be  ban- 
ished from  society ;  nay,  he  would  himself  fly  from  it,  overwhelmed 
with  shame  and  confusion.  Of  this  every  man  is  sensible,  and, 
therefore,  conceals  his  heart  from  all  eyes  with  jealous  care.  Every 
man  is  conscious  of  many  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  he  would 
be  ashamed  to  express  to  his  most  intimate  friend.  Even  those 
profligate,  abandoned  wretches,  who  glory  in  foaming  out  their 
own  shame,  and  whose  mouths,  like  an  open  sepulchre,  breathe  out 
moral  contagion,  putrefaction,  and  death,  scarcely  dare  utter  to  their 
own  equally  abandoned  associates  every  thought  and  feeling  which 
rises  within  them.  And  if  this  is  the  fact,  if  the  heart,  laid  open 
to  view,  would  appear  thus  black  in  this  dark  sinful  world;  who  can 
describe  or  conceive  of  the  blackness  which  it  must  exhibit,  when 
surrounded  by  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  heaven,  and  seen  in  the 
light  of  God's  presence,  the  light  of  his  holiness  and  glory  1  How 
do  proud,  self-exalting  thoughts  appear,  when  viewed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Him,  before  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  less 
than  nothing  and  vanity?  How  do  self-will,  impatience,  and  dis- 
content with  the  allotments  of  providence  appear,  when  viewed  as 
exercised  before  the  throne  of  the  infinite,  eternal,  universal  Sove- 
reign. How  do  angry,  envious,  revengeful  feelings  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  the  God  of  love,  and  in  those  regions  of  love,  where,  since 
the  expulsion  of  the  rebel  angels,  not  one  such  feeling  has  ever  been 
exercised  1  How  do  wanton,  impure  thoughts  appear — but  we 
cannot  pursue  the  loathsome,  sickening  enumeration.  Surely,  if  all 
the  evil  thoughts  and  wrong  feelings  which  have  passed  in  countless 
numbers  through  either  of  our  hearts,  were  poured  out  in  heaven, 
angels  would  stand  aghast  at  the  sight,  and  all  their  benevolence 
would  scarcely  prevent  them  from  exclaiming  in  holy  indignation. 
Away  with  him  to  the  abode  of  his  kindred  spirits  in  the  abyss ! 
To  the  omniscient  God  alone  would  the  sight  not  be  surprising. 
He  knows,  and  he  alone  knows,  what  is  in  the  heart  of  man ;  and 
what  he  knows  of  it  he  has  described  in  brief,  but  in  terribly  ex- 
pressive terms.  The  hearts  of  the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil,  and 
madness  is  in  their  hearts.  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things, 
and  desperately  wicked." 

From  the  Sermon  entitled,  "  Recollections  of  God  painful  to  the  Wicked," 
we  give  the  following. 

"  If  our  hearts  or  consciences  condemn  us,  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
member God  without  being  troubled.  It  will  then  be  painful  to 
remendier  that  he  is  our  Creator  and  Benefactor  ;  for  the  remem- 
brance will  be   attended  with  a  consciousness  of  base  ingratitude. 
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It  will  be  painful  to  think  of  him  as  Lawgiver ;  for  such  thoughts 
will  remind  us,  that  we  have  broken  his  law.  It  will  be  painful  to 
think  of  his  holiness  ;  for  if  he  is  holy,  he  must  hate  our  sins,  and 
be  angry  with  us,  as  sinners : — of  his  justice  and  truth ;  for  these 
perfections  make  it  necessary  that  he  should  fulfil  his  threatenings 
and  punish  us  for  our  sins.  It  will  be  painful  to  think  of  his  om- 
niscience ;  for  this  perfection  makes  him  acquainted  with  our  most 
secret  offences,  and  renders  it  impossible  to  conceal  them  from  his 
view  : — of  his  omnipresence  ;  for  the  constant  presence  of  an  invisi- 
ble witness  must  be  disagreeable  to  those,  who  wish  to  indulge  their 
sinful  propensities.  It  will  be  painful  to  think  of  his  power ;  for  it 
enables  him  to  restrain  or  destroy,  as  he  pleases  : — of  his  sovereignty  ; 
for  sinners  always  hate  to  see  themselves  in  the  hands  of  a  sovereign 
God : — of  his  eternity  and  immutability ;  for  from  his  possessing 
these  perfections  it  follows,  that  he  will  never  alter  the  threatenings, 
which  he  has  denounced  against  sinners,  and  that  he  will  always 
live  to  execute  them.  It  will  be  painful  to  think  of  him  as  Judge ; 
for  we  shall  feel,  that,  as  sinners,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  a 
favorable  sentence  from  his  lips.  It  will  even  be  painful  to  think  of 
the  perfect  goodness  and  excellence  of  his  character  ;  for  his  good- 
ness leaves  us  without  excuse  in  rebelling  against  him,  and  makes 
our  sins  appear  exceedingly  sinful.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  the 
consciousness  of  sin  committed  and  guilt  contracted  must  render  the 
government,  and  all  the  perfections  of  God,  objects  of  terror  and 
anxiety  to  the  sinner ;  and,  of  course,  the  recollection  of  them  must 
to  him  be  painful." 

In  what  follows,  we  have  a  graphic  and  most  animating  description  of  the 
conflict  at  present  carried  on  between  the  friends  of  truth  and  of  God,  and  the 
votaries  of  the  prince  of  darkness. 

"  Before  every  enemy  can  be  put  under  our  Saviour's  feet,  many 
exertions  must  be  made,  much  treasure  expended,  and  many  battles 
fought.  Satan,  the  prince  and  god  of  this  world,  will  not  resign  his 
usurped  dominion  without  a  struggle.  The  more  clearly  he  per- 
ceives that  his  time  is  short,  the  greater  will  be  his  wrath,  and  the 
more  violent  his  efforts.  During  that  portion  of  time,  which  yet 
remains,  the  war  which  he  has  long  waged  with  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation,  will  be  carried  on  with  unexampled  fury.  If  you  would 
survey  the  progress  and  result  of  this  war,  cast  your  eyes  over  the 
world,  which  is  to  be  at  once  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  prize  of 
victory.  See  the  earth  filled  with  strong  holds  and  high  places,  in 
which  the  prince  of  darkness  has  fortified  and  made  himself  strong 
against  the  Almighty.  See  all  the  hosts  of  hell,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  the  power,  the  wealth,  the  talents,  and 
influence  of  the  world  ranged  under  his  infernal  standard.  See  his 
whole  artillery  of  falsehoods,  sophistries,  objections,  temptations, 
and  persecution,  brought  into  the  field,  to  be  employed  against  the 
cause  of  truth.  See  ten  thousand  pens,  and  ten  times  ten  thousand 
tongues,  hurling  his  poisoned  darts  among  its  friends.  On  the 
other  hand,  see  the  comparatively  small  band  of  our  Saviour's  faithful 
soldiers  drawn  up  in  opposing  ranks,  and  advancing  to  the  assault, 
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clothed  in  panoply  divine,  the  banner  waving  over  their  heads,  while 
in  their  hands  they  wield  unsheathed  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the 
word  of  God,  the  only  weapon  which  they  are  allowed,  or  wish,  to 
employ.  The  charge  is  sounded,  the  assault  is  made,  the  battle  is 
joined, — far  and  wide  its  fury  rages  ;  over  mountains  and  plains, 
over  islands  and  continents,  extends  the  long  line  of  conflict;  for  a 
time,  alternate  victory  and  defeat  wait  on  either  side.  Now,  exult- 
ing acclamations  from  the  Christian  army  proclaim  the  fall  of  some 
strong  hold  of  Satan.  Anon,  infuriated  shouts  from  the  opposing 
ranks  announce  to  the  world,  that  the  cause  of  Christ  is  losing 
ground,  or  that  some  Christian  standard-bearer  is  fallen.  Mean- 
while, far  above  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  battle,  the  Captain  of 
our  salvation  sits  serene,  issuing  his  commands,  directing  the  mo- 
tions of  his  followers,  sending  seasonable  aid  to  such  as  are  ready  to 
faint,  and  occasionally  causing  to  be  seen  the  lighting  down  of  his 
own  glorious  arm,  before  which  whole  squadrons  fall,  or  fly,  or  yield 
themselves  willing  captives.  Feeble,  and  yet  more  feeble  still, 
gradually  becomes  the  opposition  of  his  foes.  Loud,  and  yet  louder 
still,  rise  the  triumphant  acclamations  of  his  friends,  till  at  length 
the  cry  of  Victory!  victory!  resounds  from  earth  to  heaven;  and, 
Victory  !  victory  !  is  echoed  back  from  heaven  to  earth.  The  war- 
fare ceases, — the  prize  is  won, — all  enemies  are  put  under  the  con- 
quering Saviour's  feet ;  the  whole  earth,  w  ith  joy,  receives  her  king  ; 
and  his  kingdom,  which  consists  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and 
holy  joy,  becomes  co-extensive  with  the  world." 

Near  tlie  close  of  tlie  volume  we  find  a  Sermon,  in  wliich  the  author  endeavors 
to  prove  that  the  saints  in  heaven  will  be  made  equal  to  the  angels.  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  discourse,  the  audience  are  addressed  as  follows  : 

"  My  brethren,  consider  what  is  the  language  of  your  profession, 
what  you  say  to  the  world,  when  you  approach  the  table  of  your 
Lord,  or  perform  any  other  act  which  indicates  that  you  consider 
yourselves  as  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  On  every  such  occasion, 
you  do  in  effect  say,  I  profess  to  be  one  of  those,  to  whom  all  the 
promises  of  the  Gospel  are  made ;  one  of  those  who  are  styled 
children  and  heirs  of  God.  As  one  of  this  number,  I  expect  soon  to 
be  called  to  mingle  with  the  angels,  and  to  be  made,  in  every  respect, 
their  equal.  When  I  shall  be  exalted  to  this  state  is  uncertain.  It 
may  be  to-morrow.  It  may  be  the  next  hour ;  for  there  is  but  a  step 
between  me  and  death,  and,  consequently,  but  a  step  between  me 
and  an  angel's  seat.  Such,  O  professed  disciples  of  Christ,  is  the 
lofty,  and,  as  it  must  appear  to  the  world,  assuming  language  of  your 
profession.  And  can  you  utter  such  language,  will  shame  allow  you 
to  utter  it,  without  attcm])ting  to  live  in  a  corresponding  manner ! 
If  you  do  indeed  look  for  such  things,  what  manner  of  persons  ought 
you  to  be,  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness !  How  far  ought 
you  to  live  above  the  world  !  How  dead  should  you  be  to  all  earthly 
objects  and  pursuits!  What  spirituality  of  temper,  what  heavenly 
mindedness,  should  you  feel  and  exhibit !  What  can  be  more  ob- 
vious, more  undeniable,  than  the  conclusion,  that,  if  you  hope  to  be 
made  equal  to  the  angels  hereafter,  you  ought  to  imitate,  so  far  as  is 
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practicable,  angels  now.  That  you  may  be  induced  to  imitate  them, 
and  to  climb  with  greater  diligence  and  alacrity  the  steep  ascent 
before  you,  let  me  persuade  you  to  fix  your  eyes  upon  its  summit. 
A  dense  impenetrable  cloud  appears,  indeed,  to  conceal  it  from 
mortal  eyes ;  but  inspiration  speaks,  and  the  cloud  is  dissipated  ; 
faith  presents  her  glass,  and  the  sun-bright  summit  is  seen.  On 
him,  who  sits  enthroned  upon  it,  you  cannot  indeed  gaze.  His 
glories,  though  you  shall  see  them  unveiled  hereafter,  are  too 
insufferably  dazzling  for  mortal  eyes  to  sustain.  But  contemplate 
the  resplendent  forms,  which  float  around  him  in  an  atmosphere  of 
pure  celestial  light.  See  their  bodies,  resembling  sun-beams  seven 
times  refined.  See  their  countenances,  beaming  with  intelligence, 
purity,  benevolence  and  felicity.  Through  their  transparent  bodies 
look  in,  and  contemplate  the  souls  which  inhabit  them,  expanded  to 
the  full  dimensions  of  angelic  minds,  bearing  the  perfect  image  of 
their  God,  and  reflecting  his  glories,  as  the  polished  mirror  reflects 
the  glories  of  the  noonday  sun.  This,  O  Christian,  is  what  thou 
shalt  hereafter  be.  These  dazzling  forms  were  once  sinful  dust  and 
ashes,  like  thyself  But  grace,  free,  rich,  sovereign,  almighty  grace, 
has  made  them  what  they  now  are.  It  has  washed,  and  justified, 
and  sanctified,  and  brought  them  to  glory.  And  to  the  same  glory, 
O  Christian,  it  is  bringing  thee.  And  canst  thou  then  sleep,  canst 
thou  slumber,  canst  thou  be  slothful,  canst  thou  complain  of  the 
difficulties  which  attend,  of  the  obstacles  which  oppose,  thy  ascent 
to  such  glory  and  felicity  as  this  ?  O  let  gratitude,  let  duty,  let 
shame,  if  nothing  else,  forbid.  Lift  up,  ye  embryo  angels,  lift  up 
the  heads  which  hang  down,  and  let  the  drooping  spirit  revive. 
Read,  hear,  meditate  with  prayer,  deny  yourselves,  mortify  sin  but  a 
little  longer,  and  you  shall  mount  up,  not  on  eagles',  but  on  angels' 
wings,  and  know  what  is  meant  by  being  made  equal  to  resplendent 
intelligences. 

"  To  impenitent  sinners  this  subject,  taken  in  connexion  with  other 
parts  of  revelation,  is  a  subject  of  most  solemn  and  awful  import. 
They  too  possess  faculties,  which  render  them  capable  of  being 
made  equal  to  the  angels ;  but  these  faculties  will  only  serve,  if  they 
remain  impenitent  and  unholy,  to  sink  them  down  to  a  dreadful 
equality  with  the  fallen  angels,  the  spirits  of  disobedience,  for  whom 
the  fires  of  hell  are  prepared,  and  to  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness 
of  darkness  and  eternal  despair.  And  are  these  things  so  ?  Is  it 
true,  that,  before  a  century  shall  have  passed  away,  all  the  souls, 
who  now  fill  this  house,  will  be  angels  or  demons,  and  fixed  forever 
in  heaven  or  hell  ?  Yes,  my  hearers,  it  is  true.  It  is  as  certain, 
as  that  there  is  a  God  ;  as  certain,  as  that  we  are  here.  O,  then,  in 
what  language  can  we  describe,  how  can  we  adequately  conceive  of, 
the  folly,  the  madness,  of  sinners,  of  those  who  neglect  the  great 
salvation.  In  less  than  a  century,  and,  with  respect  to  most  of 
them,  in  much  less  than  half  that  time,  the  question,  which  of  the 
two  opi)osite  states  shall  be  theirs,  is  to  be  decided.  Yes,  my  im- 
mortal hearers,  in  a  few  years  will  be  forever  decided  the  question, 
wliether  your  vast  and  almost  boundless  capacities  shall  be  filled 
with  happiness,  or  with  misery :  whether  the  noble  faculties,  which 
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God  has  given  you,  shall  blossom  and  expand  in  heaven,  or  be 
scorched  and  withered  in  hell ;  in  a  word,  whether  you  shall  brighten 
into  angels,  or  blacken  into  fiends.  And  while  this  question  is  in 
suspense ;  a  question  which  might  convulse  the  thrones  of  heaven, 
and  throw  the  universe  into  agonies  of  anxiety,  how  are  you,  who 
are  most  nearly  concerned  in  it,  employed?  In  some  childish, 
worldly  scheme  of  temporal  aggrandizement ;  or  in  laboring  to  amass 
wealth,  which  you  can  possess  but  for  an  hour,  or,  perhaps,  in  a 
round  of  frivolous  amusements  and  dissipation '?  Yes, — let  earth 
blush,  let  heaven  weep  to  hear  it, — these,  these,  are  the  employ- 
ments, in  which  immortal  beings  choose  to  spend  their  hours  of 
salvation,  to  pass  away  the  time,  till  the  great  question  is  decided. 
Well  may  inspiration  declare,  as  it  does,  that  the  heart  of  the  sons 
of  men  is  full  of  evil,  and  that  madness  is  in  their  hearts  while  they 
live.  And  well  may  we  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  inspiration,  O, 
that  they  were  wise,  that  they  understood  this,  that  they  would  con- 
sider their  latter  end!" 


NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

1.  The  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  asserted,  and  the 
principles  of  their  composition  investigated,  tvith  a  view  to  the  refu- 
tation of  all  objections  to  their  Divinity ;  in  six  Lectures,  (very 
greatly  enlarged,)  delivered  at  Albion  Hall,  London  Wall;  with 
an  Appendix  illustrative  and  criticcd.  By  Rev.  S.  Noble.  From 
the  London  Edition.     Boston,  1828.  pp.  508. 

This  work  is  a  labored  attempt  to  affix  a  secondary  and  spiritual 
sense  to  the  sacred  writings,  according  to  what  is  termed  "  the 
science  of  analogies ;  founded,  we  presume,  on  the  principles  of  the 
late  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  although  the  name  of  Swedenborg  is  not 
mentioned.  The  author  is  evidently  a  man  of  general  intelligence 
and  learning,  who,  so  far  as  style  is  concerned,  is  capable  of  writing 
well.  Nor  is  his  book  destitute  of  pertinent  and  useful  observations, 
especially  in  the  first  Lecture.  But  we  must  be  excused  if  we 
cannot  perceive  the  reason  or  the  authority  for  most  of  his  mystical 
interpretations.  There  is  no  doubt  a  sufficient  resemblance  between 
certain  external  and  internal  objects,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  use 
of  metaphor,  and  other  figures  of  speech.  But  that  this  resemblance 
or  analogy  is  universal,  so  that  to  every  word  in  the  Bible  is  attached 
some  hidden  and  spiritual  sense,  we  shall  need  a  new  revelation, 
and  one  of  better  claims  than  that  of  Swedenborg,  before  we  venture 
to  affirm. 

That  the  public  may  not  depend  on  our  judgement  in  this  affiiir, 
we  shall  extract  a  few  of  Mr.  Noble's  interpretations,  which  our 
readers  are  at  liberty  to  adopt  if  they  choose. 

The  .story  of  the  ark  being  sent  home  by  the  Philistines,  recorded 
in  1  Sam.  ch.  v.  and  vi.,  is  thus  explained. 

"  The  ark,  under  tlie  Israelilish  Dispensation,  was  a  symbol  of  tlie  Divine 
Presence,  which  none  but  the  truly  good  can  endure,  and  they  not  too  near ; 
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and  which  causes  the  lusts  cherished  by  the  wicked  more  openly  to  become 
their  tormentors.  The  Philistines  represent  those  who  exalt  faith  above  charity, 
making  the  former  everything,  and  the  latter  of  no  account;  which  was  the 
reason  of  their  continual  wars  with  the  Israelites,  who  represent  the  true  church, 
or  those  who  cherish  faith  in  union  with  charity.  The  idol  Dagon  is  the  religion 
of  those  who  are  represented  by  the  Philistines.  The  emerods  with  which  they 
were  smitten,  are  symbols  of  the  appetites  of  the  natural  man,  which,  when 
separated  from  spiritual  affections,  as  is  done  by  those  who  do  not  apply  their 
faith  to  the  purification  of  their  lives,  are  unclean.  The  mice,  by  which  the 
land  was  devastated,  are  images  of  the  lust  of  destroying  by  false  interpretation 
the  spiritual  nourishment  which  tlie  churcli  derives  from  the  Word  of  God,  as 
is  done  by  those  who  separate  faith  from  charity.  The  emerods  of  gold  exhibit 
the  natural  appetites  as  purified  and  made  good.  The  golden  mice  symbolize 
the  healing  of  the  tendency  to  false  interpretation  effected  by  admitting  a 
regard  to  goodness  ;  for  of  this,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  example,  gold  is  an 
emblem.  The  cows  are  types  of  the  natural  man,  in  regard  to  such  good 
qualities  as  he  possesses.  Their  lowing  by  the  way  expresses  the  repugnance  of 
the  natural  man  to  the  process  of  conversion.  And  the  offering  of  them  up  for 
a  burnt  offerino',  typifies  that  restoration  of  order  which  takes  place  in  the 
mind,  when  the  natural  affections  are  submitted  to  the  Lord."  pp.  134, 135. 

In  explaining  the   geography  of  Palestine  and  the  surrounding 
regions,  the  author  observes, 

"  In  this  map,  the  land  of  Israel  is  considered  as  the  central  region  which,  is 
the  seat  of  all  the  truly  spiritual  affections  and  perceptions  of  the  human  mind. 
So,  following  the  law  of  Analogy,  the  countries  situated  around  the  land  of 
Canaan  will  represent  the  subordmate  mental  powers  and  faculties.  We  will 
illustrate  this  by  one  or  two  examples. 

"  The  great  neighbor  of  Israel — the  type  of  the  spiritual  part  of  the  mind — 
on  one  side,  was  Egypt  ;  which  represents  what  belongs  entirely  to  tlie  natural 
man,  but,  specifically,  the  Science  or  Knowledge  of  the  natural  man,  with  the 
faculty  for  acquiring  it :  and  tlie  powerful  state  which  bordered  upon  Israel  on 
the  other  side,  was  Assyria;  which  represents  the  Rational  Faculty,  and  the 
Reasoning  Powers  in  general.  Now  as  Science  and  Reasoning,  when  separated 
from  all  regard  to  religion,  or  to  true  religion,  and  placed  in  opposition  to  it, 
are  two  ot  its  most  dangerous  enemies ;  therefore  we  read  so  much  of  the 
troubles  which  these  two  nations  brought  upon  the  Israelites."  pp.191,  192. 

The  following  is  from  our  author's  exegesis  of  the  narrative  of 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 

"  The  Lord  was  betrayed  by  Judas,  because  Judas  represents  the  very  lowest 
principle  in  the  constitution  of  fallen  human  nature, — tliat  of  mere  selfishness. 
The  chief  priests  and  elders,  being  the  leading  characters  of  the  Jewish  church, 
may  be  viewed  as  personifying  its  ruling  sentiments  in  regard  to  charity  and 
faith  ;  and  these  being  contrary  to  the  love  of  God  and  to  all  genuine  faith,  and 
thus  such  as  reject  and  destroy  the  truth  of  the  Word,  it  was  by  the  chief  priests 
and  elders  that  the  Son  of  man  was  apprehended  and  first  condemned  ;  and  his 
being  afterwards  condemned  by  Pilate,  who  was  a  Gentile,  at  their  accusation 
and  instigation,  shews  how  the  Word  is  rejected  by  those  who  do  not  profess  to 
belong  to  the  church,  but  merely  to  follow  the  law  of  nature.  The  Lord's  being 
scourged  and  smitten  on  tlie  head  with  a  reed,  were  exact  figures  of  tlie  treat- 
ment which  tile  Word  receives  from  tJiose  who  reject  it :  and  as  a  crown  is  an 
emblem  of  wisdom,  and  thorns  of  pernicious  false  sentiments,  his  being  crowned 
with  thorns  exjiressivcly  symbolized  the  maimer  in  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
Word  is  filsificd  and  perverted.  The  dividing  of  his  outer  garments  into  four 
parts  among  the  soldiers  was  indicative  of  tiie  complete  dissipation  of  the  truths 
of  the  letter  of  the  Word  ;  l)ut  the  preserving  of  his  vesture  or  inner  garment 
entire,  represented  that  its  s])iritual  sense  could  not  be  thus  injured,  being  shel- 
tered from  common  observation  ;  and  their  casting  lots  for  it,  afforded  an  apt 
image  of  the  conjecture  and  deliatc  of  which  the  spiritual  sense,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  tiuth  itself,  boromcs  the  subject,  when  all  right  understanding 
of  tlie  Word  is  lost."  j)p.  358,  359. 
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Our  author  supposes  that  "  the  prophecy  by  Ezekicl,  (ch.  xxxviii., 
xxxix.)  of  the  invasion  of  Gog  and  Magog,  received  its  general  ful- 
fihncnt  in  tiie  state  of  the  Jewish  churcii,  at  the  time  of"  the  Lord's 
appearing  in  the  workl ;"  and  that  the  prediction  of  Christ's  second 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  "  means,  that  the  Lord,  who  is  the 
Divine  Truth  itself,  will  discover  himself,  or  impart  a  just  knowledge 
concerning  himself  and  the  things  of  jiis  kingdom,  by  opening  the 
literal  sr/isc  of  the  hobj  word,  and  disclosing  its  spiritual  contents." 
])p.  20:2,  ^io.  Conse(]ucntly,  as  we  nmst  conclude,  the  publication 
of  the  volume  before  us  is  a  fultilment,  in  part,  of  this  awful  predic- 
tion ;  and  the  Lord  Jesus  is  now  actually  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  !  ! 

The  zeal  of  Mr.  Noble  for  the  spiritual  sense  of  Scripture  leads 
him  in  some  instances  to  disparage  very  injuriously  the  literal  sense. 
It  should  be  added  also,  that  he  makes  a  distinction  among  the 
sacred  books,  pretending  that  a  considerable  portion  of  either  Tes- 
tament is  not  furnished  with  the  secondary  sense,  and  consequently 
is  not  in  a  full  degree  inspired.     See  Appendix,  p.  29. 

2  A  Discourse  on  the  occasion  of  forming  the  African  Mission 
School  Society,  delivered  in  Christ  Church,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  on 
Sunday  Evening,  Aug.  10,  1828.  By  J.  M.  Wainwright,  D.  D. 
Rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York.  Hartford,  H.  &i.  F.  J.  Hun- 
tington,    pp.  24. 

This  Discourse  is  marked  by  great  simplicity,  and  warm  feeling, 
regulated  by  sound  sense.  The  author  seems  aware  of  the  difficulty 
attending  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks,  and  to  be  of  the  opinion, 
to  which  we  must  all  come  at  last,  that  liberty  is  not  to  be  attained 
in  a  day,  and  that,  could  it  be  so  acquired,  men  would  be  poorly 
fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  it.  The  object  of  the  Society  before 
which  the  Discourse  was  delivered,  seems  to  imply  the  same ; — it  is 
for  the  education  and  improvement  of  the  blacks  in  this  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  religion  and  civilization  into  Africa. 

We  also  think  that,  though  slavery  will  and  must  be  modified  in 
this  country  before  long,  yet  it  is  to  the  growth  of  a  great,  moral, 
intelligent,  well  regulated  nation  of  free  blacks  in  Africa,  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  complete  abolishment  of  slavery.  It  is  the  in- 
fluence that  such  a  nation  will  have  upon  the  world,  that  must  work 
this  final  change. 

The  v.riter  of  the  Discourse  reminds  us,  of  the  Eastern  States, 
that  we  were  once  slaveholders,  and  that  it  was  probably  as  much 
owing  to  our  climate,  as  to  our  conscientious  scruples,  that  slavery 
was  abolislied  amongst  us. 

We  have  no  inclination  to  make  apologies  for  those  who  consider 
slaves  as  only  so  much  property,  which  they  are  determined  to  hold, 
right  or  wrong ;  nor  are  we  inclined  to  give  in  to  the  doctrine  of 
those  who  are  so  eloquent  upon  the  happiness  of  the  blacks,  and 
their  freedom  from  care.  This  very  freedom  from  care  is  no  small 
part  of  the  degradation  and  curse  that  weigh  upon  them.  And  as 
for  their  happiness  ;  there  is  a  nobler  happiness — that  of  a  free  body 
and  free  mind.     Yet,  having  seen  the  evd,  let  us  say  the  sin  of 
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such  a  state,  in  our  eagerness  to  remedy  it,  we  may  not  have  enough 
considered,  whether  we  were  not,  through  our  hurry,  in  danger  of 
bringing  in  even  greater  misery. 

We  are,  however,  becoming  more  patient,  though,  we  trust,  not 
less  determined  or  hearty  in  the  great  cause.  We  are  now  aware 
that  it  will  require  time,  and  general  and  steady  effort.  This  state 
of  the  public  mind  should  give  us  confidence  ;  for  impetuosity  is 
sure  to  meet  with  disappointment ;  and  disappointment  to  the  im- 
petuous is  ever  followed  by  indifference  or  despair.  Reformers  are 
very  apt  to  act  as  if  they  thought  God's  method  of  working  was 
too  slow,  and  that  they  must  take  the  conduct  of  affairs  into  their 
own  hands.  This  grows  out  of  that  ardent  confidence  which  be- 
longs to  reforming  spirits.  But  God  humbles  them,  and  teaches 
them  not  to  depend  so  much  upon  their  good  arm  of  flesh.  And  he 
sees  proper  to  carry  forward  slowly  his  changes  in  the  world,  that 
his  creatures  may  be  the  better  fitting  for  them. 

Let  us  not,  then,  be  cast  down.  Great  and  continued  effort  is 
good  for  us.  However  slowly  the  work  may  go  on,  and  however 
frequently,  for  a  time,  it  may  be  brought  to  a  stand,  forward  it  must 
and  shall  go ;  for  God  has  said  it. 

"  Now,  my  brethren,  in  the  contemplation  of  this,  may  we  not  feel  encour- 
aged to  place  a  full  trust  in  the  words  of  prophecy  ?  But  what  do  I  say  ?  Trust 
in  the  words  of  prophecy  !  Dare  we  distrust  them  ?  Whose  words  are  tliey  ? 
Whose  Spirit  pronounced  them  ?  Whose  veracity  is  staked  upon  them  ?  Whose 
power  is  put  forth  to  accomplish  their  execution  ?  No,  my  brethren,  we  dare 
not  distrust  the  words  of  prophecy.  As  surely  as  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
reach  from  pole  to  pole,  and  from  continent  to  continent,  so  surely  will  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  make  its  waj'  to  all  kindreds,  and  nations,  and  people, 
and  wheresoever  it  makes  its  way,  so  surely  will  it  promote  peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  towards  men."  pp.  16, 17. 

We  are  glad  to  find  Dr.  Wainwright,  throughout  this  Discourse, 
resting  the  improvements  of  all  man's  powers  and  relations  upon  the 
religion  of  the  Gospel.  It  seems  strange,  that  in  a  Christian  com- 
munity we  should  need  to  express  ourselves  thus.  But  so  it  is; 
there  are  those  who  think  they  deserve  well  of  their  Master,  and 
are  paying  his  system  a  high  compliment,  when  they  tell  their 
fellow  men,  that  it  has  shown  itself  equal  to  keeping  up  with  the 
march  of  their  minds !  This  comes  of  that  intellectual  pride, 
which  talks  as  if  it  was  reason  that  was  improving  Christianity, 
rather  than  Christianity  which  was  bringing  man's  intellect  out  of 
twilight  and  shadows  into  its  own  clear  and  broad  light.  Notwith- 
standing our  pride  and  perversity,  it  is  doing  this.  The  influences 
of  the  Gospel  are  breaking  out,  like  so  many  lights,  upon  the  ends 
of  the  earth ;  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  drawn,  and  it  will  be 
lifted  to  slay,  till  Christ  shall  reign  king  of  nations. 

3.  A  Discourse  preached  in  the  Centre  Church  in  Neio  Haven, 
Aug.  27,  1828,  at  the  Funeral  of  Jehudi  Ashmun,  Esq.,  Colonial 
Agent  of  the  American  Colomj  at  Liberia.  By  Leonard  Bacon. 
With  the  Address  at  the  grave,  by  R.  R.  Gurley.  New  Haven, 
Hezekiah  Howe.  pp.  36. 

This  Discourse  is  founded  on  the  interrogation  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
when  "  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  had  anointed  the  feet  of  her 
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Lord  with  very  precious  ointment,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair, 
and  poured  the  ointment  on  his  head,  so  tliat  the  house  was  filled 
with  the  odor  of  the  ointment :"  '  Tu  what  purpose  is  this  icastc  V 
The  design  of  the  Discourse,  so  far  as  it  is  doctrinal,  is  to  shew — 
from  the  example  of  our  Puritan  ancestors,  and  revolutionary  heroes, 
and  from  the  more  authoritative  example  of  Christ,  and  "  the  goodly 
company  of  the  apostles" — that  "  there  are  some  objects,  for  the 
attainment  of  which  men  may  sacrifice  their  lives,"  as  the  lamented 
Ashmun  did  his  for  Africa,  "  and  at  the  same  time  deserve,  on  that 
very  account,  our  highest  veneration."  This  point  is  briefly  but 
very  happily  illustrated ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  Discourse,  with 
the  Address  at  the  grave,  and  the  Appendix,  is  filled  up,  in  delineat- 
ing the  character  of  the  deceased,  and  in  detailing  some  of  the  lead- 
ing events  of  his  history.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  "  a  Memoir 
of  the  life  of  Mr.  Ashmun  is  expected,  from  one  well  fitted  for  the 
work." 

This  Discourse  is  exceedingly  well  written,  and  will  be  read, 
where  read  at  all,  with  interest  and  profit.  We  give  the  following, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  manner,  and  with  a  view  to  spread 
information  of  what  has  actually  been  accomplished  by  the  American 
Colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

"  Do  you  ask,  to  wliat  purpose  has  he  (Mr.  Ashmun)  died  ?  I  would  that  we 
could  stand  together  on  the  promontory  of  Montserado,  and  see  what  has  been 
accomplislied  by  those  toils  and  exposures,  which  have  cost  this  man  his  life. 
Hard  by,  we  might  see  the  island,  where,  a  few  years  since,  there  was  a  market 
for  tlie  slave-trade.  To  that  place,  crowds  of  captives  were  brought  every  year, 
and  there  they  were  sold  like  beasts  of  burthen.  From  that  place,  they  were 
consigned  to  the  unspeakable  cruelties  of  thronged  and  pestilential  slave-ships ; 
and  those  whom  death  released  not  in  tlieir  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  went 
into  perpetual  slavery.  At  that  time,  this  cape  was  literally  consecrated  to  the 
devil ;  and  here  the  miserable  natives,  in  the  gloom  of  the  dark  forest,  offered 
worship  to  the  evil  spirit.  All  this  was  only  a  few  years  ago.  And  what  see 
you  now.'  The  forest  that  had  crowned  tlie  lofty  cape  for  centuries,  has  been 
cleared  away  ;  and  here  are  the  dwellings  of  a  civilized  and  intelligent  people. 
Here  are  twelve  hundred  orderly,  industrious  and  prosperous  freemen;  who 
were  once  slaves,  or  in  a  state  of  degradation  hardly  preferable  to  bondage. 
Here  are  schools,  and  courts  of  justice,  and  lo  !  the  spire  which  marks  the 
temple  dedicated  to  our  God  and  Saviour — strange  landmark  to  the  mariner 
that  traverses  the  seas  of  Africa.  Here,  for  a  hundred  miles  along  the  coast, 
no  slave-trader  dares  to  spread  his  canvass ;  for  the  flag  that  waves  over  that 
fortress,  and  the  guns  that  threaten  from  its  battlements,  tell  him  tliat  this  land 
is  sacred  to  humanity  and  freedom.  Is  all  tliis  nothing  .''  Is  it  nothing  to  have 
laid  on  a  barbarous  continent,  the  foundation  of  a  free  and  Christian  empire  ? 
This  is  the  work  in  which  our  friend  has  died."  p.  14. 

4.  Parallel  between  Intemperance  and  the  Slave-Trade.  An 
Address  delivered  at  Amherst  College,  Juli/  4,  1828.  By  Heman 
Humphrey,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  College.  Amherst,  J.  S.  and 
C.  Adams,    pp.  40. 

In  the  introductory   part  of  this  Address,  the  author   observes, 

"  I  have  long  thought,  that  a  great  advantage  might  be  gained,  by  comparing 
intemperance  with  some  other  terrible  scourge  of  humanity,  which  has  fallen 
under  deep  and  universal  reprobation.  Such  a  scourge  is  the  African  slave- 
trade  ;  and  the  position  which  1  mean  to  take  is  this,  ilmt  the  prevalent  use  of 
ardent  spirits  in  the  United  States,  is  a  worse  evil  at  this  viomcjit,  lluni  the  slave- 
trade  ever  was,  in  the  height  of  its  horrible  prosperity."  p.  G. 
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In  support  of  this  alarming  position,  Dr.  H.  observes,  and  we 
think  shews,  that  the  aggregate  of  misery  resulting  from  intem- 
perance is  greater  than  that  occasioned  by  the  slave-trade  ;  and  that 
intemperance  exceeds  slavery  in  the  ginlt  with  which  it  stains ;  in 
the  hazard  which  it  brings  to  our  free  institutions ;  and  in  the  de- 
struction of  immortal  soids.  After  a  full  and  eloquent  discussion  of 
these  several  particulars,  the  Address  is  concluded  with  a  number  of 
inferences,  in  which  is  exhibited  the  duty  of  rulers,  of  magistrates, 
and  the  sober  part  of  the  community  generally ;  and  in  which  the 
inconsistency,  not  only  of  drunkards,  but  of  retailers,  distillers,  and 
moderate  drinkers,  and  indeed  of  all  who  will  not  "  gird  themselves 
up  to  the  great  work  of  reform,"  is  strongly  set  forth. 

We  would  gladly  publish  this  Address  entire,  could  it  be  brought, 
with  propriety,  within  our  limits.  And  not  only  so,  were  the  scheme 
practicable,  we  would  call  on  every  periodical  in  the  United  States 
to  follow  our  example,  that  its  strong  voice  might  be  heard,  and  its 
influence  felt,  throughout  the  land.  As  it  is,  we  must  content  our- 
selves, though  we  hope  we  shall  rather  excite  than  satisfy  the  interest 
of  our  readers,  by  extracting  a  single  page.  In  comparing  intem- 
perance with  slavery,  in  regard  to  the  pain  which  it  brings  to  the 
conscience.  Dr.  H.  remarks, 

"  Whatever  bodily  torture  the  slave  may  be  compelled  to  endure,  he  has  a 
clear  conscience.  He  did  not  sell  himself.  He  never  lacerated  his  own  flesh, 
nor  plucked  the  bread  out  of  his  own  mouth.  Poor  and  half  naked,  indeed  he 
is,  but  not  by  his  own  fault.  In  bondage  he  must  wear  out  his  life,  but  he  did 
not  forge  and  rivet  his  own  chains,  nor  thrust  himself  into  the  dungeon  which 
conveyed  him  to  market.  If  his  parents  died  with  grief  after  he  left  them,  he 
was  not  the  guilty  cause  of  it.  If  his  wife  has  sunk  down  by  tiis  side,  with  a 
broken  heart,  gladly  would  he  have  saved  her  if  he  could.  If  his  children  are 
as  wretched  and  hopeless  as  himself,  it  is  not  through  his  voluntary  agency. 
Of  all  this  guilt  he  stands  acquitted  at  the  bar  of  conscience.  He  can  lie  down 
in  his  cabin  and  be  at  rest. 

"  But  how  is  it  with  the  bond-slave  of  intemperance  ?  What  tormentor  was 
ever  so  fierce  and  relentless  as  a  guilty  conscience  .''  I  know  it  is  possible  to 
silence  her  voice  for  a  season.  But  in  most  cases  she  maintains  a  long  and 
desperate'  struggle  in  his  bosom.  She  upbraids  him  with  the  guilt  of  wasting 
his  property,  sacrificing  his  health,  blasting  his  character,  destroying  his  use- 
fulness, disgracing  his  friends,  violating  his  connubial  vows,  entailing  poverty 
and  infamy  upon  his  children,  and  ruining  his  own  soul.  When  thus  maddened 
by  her  wliip  of  scorpions,  he  flies  to  his  cups  for  relief,  she  but  intermits  her 
tortures,  to  renew  them  the  first  moment  that  returning  reason  brings  him 
within  her  reach,  and  scourges  him  back  again  to  the  very  brink  of  despera- 
tion. Again  he  plunges,  deeper  than  ever,  in  the  oblivious  flood,  and  again 
emerges  to  feel  the  dreadful  renewal  of  her  stripes,  and  perhaps  the  next  mo- 
ment to  rush  into  a  burning  eternity.  '  The  spirit  of  a  man  will  sustain  his 
infirmity ;  but  a  wounded  spirit  wlio  can  bear  ?' 

"Rarely  indeed,  I  believe,  does  the  drunkard,  with  all  his  pains,  free  himself 
entirely  from  the  compunctious  visitings  of  his  conscience.  She  knows  how  to 
make  her  terrible  voice  heard  even  in  the  midst  of  his  revelry.  She  enters 
before  him  into  ills  sick  chamber,  with  her  thorns  for  his  pillow — takes  her 
stand  by  his  bed-side,  on  purpose  to  terrify  him  with  her  awful  forebodings  and 
rebukes ;  and  when  the  king  of  terrors  comes,  she  anticipates  his  entrance  into 
the  dark  valley,  that  she  may  there  haunt  his  soul  with  undying  horrors.  Now 
what,  I  pray  you,  is  African  slavery  in  its  most  terrific  forms,  compared  with 
this  ?  The  mere  sting  of  an  insect,  compared  with  the  fangs  of  a  tiger — the 
slight  inconvenience  of  a  ligature,  contrasted  with  the  live  and  crushing  folds 
of  the  Boa  Constrictor.  Drag  me  bound  and  bleeding,  if  you  will,  from  my 
blazing  habitation— thrust  me  half  dead  into  the  fetid  hold  of  any  slave-ship — 
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sell  mo  to  any  foreiirn  master — doom  me  to  labor  in  any  burning  climate — set 
over  nic  any  iron-hearted  driver — load  me  with  any  chains,  and  compel  inc  to 
toil  niyht  and  day  in  any  sugar-house  ; — but  deliver  nie  not  over  to  the  retribu- 
tions of  a  conscience,  exasperated  by  the  guilt  of  intemperance  !  O  bind  me 
not  to  a  rack  where  I  can  neither  live  nor  die  under  the  torture  !"  pp.  20 — 22. 

5.  The  Chrbtian  Almanac,  for  New  England ;  for  the  year  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  1829.  Boston,  Lincoln  &-  Ed- 
mands.  pp.  36. 

Wc  notice  tlfus  early  this  little  manual,  that  we  may  apprize  our 
readers  of  its  existence,  and  assure  them  that  it  contains  its  usual 
quantity  and  variety  of  instructive,  interesting,  and  profitable  matter. 
There  is  not  a  page  of  it,  which  does  not  contain  some  useful  infor- 
mation, and  not  a  sentiment  expressed  in  it,  to  which  the  most  con- 
scientious friend  of  God  and  man  would  not  willingly  subscribe. 
How  different  this  from  some  of  the  Almanacs  in  common  use ! 
And  how  desiiable  that  the  circulation  of  this  truly  religious  manual, 
which  is  already  very  great,  should  be  extended  more  and  more  ! 

Near  the  close  of  it  there  is  an  article,  entitled,  "  The  Cost  of 
Intemperance,"  prepared  by  Mr.  Sidney  E.  Morse  of  New  York. 
After  discussing  the  subject  under  several  particulars,  Mr.  Morse 
sums  up  the  result  of  his  investigations  in  the  following  appalling 
bill  of  charge,  which,  with  a  very  little  alteration,  we  lay  before  our 
readers. 

"  Tlie  People  of  the  United  States  to  Intcnqjerance,  Dr. 

To  56,000,000  gallons  of  spirit  at  50  cts.  per  gall.         -         -        28,000,000 

To  1,344,000,000  hours  of  time  wasted  by  drunkards,  at  4  cts. 

per  hour,  53,760,000 

To  the  support  of  150,000  paupers,  made  so  by  intemperance,         7,500,000 

To  losses  by  depravitj'  of  45,000  criminals,     do.       unknmcn,  hut  immense. 

To  the  disgrace  and  misery  of  1,000,000  persons, 

(relatives  of  drunkards.) incalculable. 

To  tiie  ruin  of  at  least  30,000  and  probably  48,000  souls 

annually,         ......  infinite !  unspeakable ! 

To  loss  by  the  premature  death  of  30,000  persons  in  the  prime 

of  life, 30,000,000 

To  losses  from  tiie  carelessness  and  mismanagement  of  in- 
temperate seamen,  agents,  &c.  «fec.  unknoicn,but  very  great. 


Certain  pecuniary  loss,  (in  round  numbers.)         ...         $120,000,000 
Losses  which  cannot  be  estimated,  infinite  !  eternal ! 

Thus  it  appears  that,  independently  of  items  whicli  cannot  be  estimated,  our 
country  pays  or  loses  at  the  rate  of  One  llinidred  and  Tvrnty  Millions  of  dollars 
per  annum,  liij  Intrmpcruncc  !  This  sum  is  five  times  as  large  as  the  revenue 
of  tlie  United  States'  government — it  would  pay  off  our  national  debt  in  six 
months — it  would  build  twelve  such  canals  as  the  Grand  Eric  and  Hudson 
Canal,  ercrij  year — it  would  support  a  navy  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  Great 
Britain — it  is  sixty  times  as  much  as  the  aggregate  income  of  all  the  principal 
religious  ciiaritable  societies  in  Europe  and  America — it  would  sujjply  every 
family  on  earth  with  a  Bible  in  eigiit  montlis — it  would  support  a  missionary  or 
teacher  among  every  two  thousand  souls  on  tlie  globe  ! — How  prosperous  might 
this  country  be, — what  blessings  migiit  it  confer  upon  the  world,  if  it  were  only 
relieved  from  the  curse  of  Intemperance  !" 
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MISCELLANEOUS    DEPARTMENT. 

DORCHESTER. 

"  No  ordinary  emotions"  of  "  indignation"  have  lately  been  excited  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  members  of"  the  first  parish"  in  Dorchester  (Dr.  Harris',) 
— "  emotions"  too  strong,  it  seems,  to  be  suppressed  ;  and,  consequently,  vent 
has  been  given  to  them  in  one  of  the  public  papers  of  this  city.  A  communi- 
cation, signed  "  Dorchester,"  purporting  to  be  the  voice  of  "  the  first  parish," 
appeared  in  the  Patriot  of  Sept.  18.  Another,  in  a  similar  strain,  has  appeared 
since.  Although  our  pages  cannot  be  often  occupied  witli  extracts  from  the 
daily  papers,  still,  owing  to  the  importance  and  general  interest  of  the  subject, 
we  are  induced  to  give  the  first  of  these  communications  entire,  with  such  few 
passing  comments  as  the  case  may  seem  to  demand. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  town  of  Dorchester,  particularly  of  the  first  parish, 
have  been  remarkable  for  retaining  the  primitive  simplicity  and  piety,  the  institutions  and 
manners  of  the  Puritan  Settlers,  and  are  undoubtedly  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  orderly 
observers  of  their  religious  principles  and  practices." 

The  reader  will  understand,  from  what  we  have  said  above,  that  it  is  the 
members  of  this  first  parish  themselves,  who  are  represented  as  saying  this.  A 
fine  specimen  of  their  modesty  ! 

"  It  was  therefore  with  no  ordinary  emotions,  that  the  congregation  heard  the  letter  of 

Mr. ^  who,  It  is  understood,  is  a  settled  clergyman  in  a  neighboring  town,  read  by 

their  reverend  pastor,  Dr.  Harris,  on  the  last  Sabbath,  addressed  by  the  former  to  the 
latter,  requesting  him  to  inform  his  people  that  he  purposed,  as  the  Agent  of  the  Norfolk 
Bible  Society,  to  visit  the  several  families  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  which  were 
destitute  of  a  Bible,  and  to  supply  such  deficiency  by  donation  or  sale." 

It  seems  the  Norfolk  Bible  Society  is  imitating  the  worthy  example  of  nu- 
merous other  similar  associations,  in  different  parts  of  our  country,  in  the 
attempt  to  supply  their  population  with  Bibles. 

"  That  the  Agent  will  be  courteously  received  is  very  questionable,  for  it  is  believed 
tliat  the  people  of  the  first  parish  will  not  submit  quietly  to  his  impertinent  inteniiediUing 
with  their  concerns." 

Very  impertinent,  certainly,  for  a  clerg}'man  to  come  to  their  doors,  and  ask 

them  if  they  wish  to  purchase  or  receive  a  Bible  ! 

"  If  there  are  any  destitute  of  Bibles,  they  will  be  readily  supplied  by  those  who  are 
honestly  interested  in  their  welfare." 

And  is  not  the  Bible  Society  of  their  own  County  "  honestly  interested  in 

their  welfare"  .' 

"The  real  object  of  this  attempt  upon  the  integi'ity  of  our  united  and  flourishing  con- 
gregation, cannot  be  mistaken." 

"  The  real  object"  is  to  dispose  of  Bibles,  without  note  or  comment,  to  those 
who  need  them. 

"  It  is  apart  of  that  destructive  system  which  has  been  put  in  progress  by  a  proselyting 
sect,  which  has  sent  its  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  to  scatter  the  docks  that  ha\'e  long 
enjoyed  the  peace  and  harmony  of  well  regulated  and  happy  societies." 

The  circulation  of  the  Bible  "  part  of  a  destriictive  system"  ! !  A  sect  "  pros- 
elyting" by  circulating  the  Bible  !  This,  surely,  must  be  a  Bible  sect.  "  Wolves 
in  sheep's  clothing"  circulating  the  Bible  ! !  We  did  not  know  before  that 
"  icolvcs"  were  so  much  attached  to  the  Bible.  "  Flocks,"  too,  "  scattered"  by 
means  of  the  Bible  ! !     Pray  what  sort  of"  flocks"  are  these  ? 

"  We  would  not  urge  harshness  or  severity  on  such  an  occasion." 

How  could  you,  unless  opposed  to  the  Bible  ? 
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"But  \vc  wonl<l  not  hesitate  to  express  onr  derided  disnpprolialion,  nay,  our  indigna- 
tion, at  tills  iineinislian  and  iinnumly  attempt  to  sow  the  seeds  of  diseord  nmonij  a  people 
timi  have  been  iiuiled  in  I'eliowsliip  and  alleetion  under  liieir  levered  an<l  venerated  pastor, 
lor  at  least  lliiri y-fonr  years.  \\"e  have  llnis  lived  to>;ellier,  some  the  whole,  and  others  a 
[lart  of  that  term  ot"  time,  witliont  the  aid  of  Eeelesiaatieal  conneils  to  settle  our  disputes, 
tor  nothing  has  inteneneil — nor  lias  any  root  of  bitterness  sprung  up  to  trouble  us." 

And  will  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  "  sow  the  seeds  of  discord"  among  so 
good  a  people  as  the  first  parish  in  Dorchester  represent  themselves  to  be  .'' 
Or  do  any  fear  that  the  Bible  will  alienate  their  affections  from  "  their  revered 
and  venerated  pastor  " .'  Or  is  it  possible  that,  among  such  a  peaceable  people, 
the  holy  Bible  can  plant  "  roots  of  bitterness" .' 

"  All  we  ask  of  these  regenerators,  these  busy  meddlers  in  other  men's  matters,  is  to 
mind  their  own  concerns,  anil  leave  us  the  blessing  of  peace  and  quietness." 

"  Peace  £ind  quietness" — with  the  Bible,  or  without  it. 

"And  we  would  gently  admonish  this  reverend  Agent  to  find  some  other  scenes  for 
his  pious  labors,  than  among  those  who  will  leach  him  and  Jiis  coadjutors,  that  'we  ask 
no  change,  and  least  of  all,  such  change  as  they  would  give  us,'  " 

They  would  give  you  the  Bible  ; — do  you  ask  this  '  least  of  air.' 

COMMENTATOR. 


UNITARIAN    ADVOCATE. 

The  pages  of  the  last  Unitarian  Advocate  are  nearly  half  occupied,  partly  by 
a  correspondent,  and  partly  by  the  Editor,  in  remarks  upon  the  Spirit  of  the 
Pilgrims.  After  such  marked  attention,  to  make  no  reply  would  be  deemed 
uncourteous ;  and  yet  we  are  restricted  to  little  more  than  a  page — space 
enough,  however,  for  our  present  purpose. — As  to  the  correspondent  of  the 
Advocate,  although  he  evidently  feels  very  bad  now,  we  doubt  wlietlier  he 
would  be  at  all  relieved,  should  we  remark  at  length  on  his  communication. 
As  he  gives  us  to  undertsand  tliat  he  has  probably  done  with  us,  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  saying  as  little  as  possible  to  trouble  him. 

The  thing  which  vexes  him  most  of  all  is,  "  tlie  Testimony  of  a.  Unitarian 
Minister,"  published  at  the  close  of  our  seventh  number.  This  is  spoken  of, 
not  only  in  the  Advocate,  but  in  the  Christian  Register,  as  an  Orthodox  mis- 
rcpresrnUition  ;  and'as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  evangelical  Chris- 
tians slander  Unitarians.  Now  we  have  only  to  repeat,  what  we  stated  most 
explicitly  in  the  remarks  at  the  head  of  the  article,  (p.  391,)  that  this  letter  is 
not  from  an  Orthodox  source.  It  is,  as  the  title  prefixed  to  it  imports,  the  real 
testimony  of  an  aged  Unitarian  minister,  now  living  in  Massaclmsetts.  It  is 
the  testimony  of  a  man,  who  still  avows  himself  a  Unitarian,  and  who  has 
acted  with  Unitarians,  we  believe  uniformly,  in  the  Massachusetts  Convention 
of  Congregational  ministers.  It  is  the  testimony  of  a  man  who  has  had  the 
most  ample  means  of  becoming  and  continuing  acquainted  with  Uiaitarians, 
ever  since  ihcir  first  open  appearance  in  this  country.  Whether  he  has  spoken 
the  truth,  or  not,  we  pretend  not  to  decide.  The  sensation  which  his  testimony 
has  excited,  is  strong  presumjitive  evidence  that  it  is  the  truth.  There  could 
hardly  have  been  so  much  fluttering  and  smarting,  if  nobody  had  been  hit. 

The  Editor  of  the  Unitarian  Advocate,  in  his  number  for  April,  denied  that 
the  Unitarian  ministers  of  Boston  had  ever  practised  anything  like  concealment, 
in  regard  to  their  peculiar  sentiments.  "  There  was  no  stick  concealment.'''  In 
our  number  for  June,  w^e  adduced  the  most  convincing  evidence,  from  the  lives 
and  pens  of  Unitarians  themselves,  that  such  concealment  was  formerly  prac- 
tised. The  Editor  now  admits  the  fact  of  concealment,  or  "that  the  Unitarian 
controversy  was,  at  a  certain  period,  kept  out  of  the  pulpits  in  our  metro{)olis  ;" 
but  alleges  that  this  course  was  justifiable.  On  this  point,  we  shall  not  dispute 
with  him  at  all.  The  question  of  fact  is  all  that  we  are  concerned  to  settle. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  the  duttj  of  a  minister  to  declare  to  his  people  what  ho 
conceives  to  be  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  especially  on  subjects  so   vitally 
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Interesting  to  the  souls  of  men  as  those  involved  in  "  the  Unitarian  controversy,'' 
let  every  man's  conscience — let  a  religious  public — let  the  Judge  of  all  decide. 

The  Editor  of  the  Advocate,  in  the  number  above  referred  to,  denied  that 
Unitarians  misrepresent  the  sentiments  of  the  Orthodox.  "  Having  for  some 
years,"  says  he,  "  habitually  consulted  every  Orthodox  publication  which  was 
thrown  in  our  way,  we  confess  we  see  no  difference  between  what  they  say, 
and  what  Unitarians  have  said  is  Orthodoxy.  The  very  creed  inserted  in  this 
Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  expresses  precisely  what  ice  find  represented  in  works  on 
the  opposite  side."  In  reply,  we  quoted  a  great  number  of  sentences  from  a 
printed  Sermon  of  this  Editor,  and  called  upon  him  to  point  out  anything,  in 
what  he  calls  the  creed  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  corresponding  to  the 
representations  which  he  had  made.  In  the  communication  before  us,  he  passes 
over  all  these  quotations  except  one,  thinking  it  easier,  we  may  presume,  to  leave 
them  under  the  charge  of  misrepresentation,  than  to  attempt  finding  anything 
like  them  in  our  creed  or  work.  The  single  quotation  which  he  takes  up,  and 
endeavors  to  defend,  is  that  in  which  he  charges  us  with  holding,  "  that  God 
brings  men  into  life  incapable  of  goodness."  And  in  justification  of  this,  he  goes 
on  to  show  what  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  Calvin, 
and  Edwards,  and  several  others  have  taught  on  the  subject.  But  this,  Mr. 
Editor,  is  not  the  point.  What  have  we  taught .''  In  what  part  of  the  creed  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  is  it  said,  "  that  God  brings  men  into  life  incapable  of 
goodness"  ?  S/ioio  us  the  passage,  and  then  we  will  admit,  that,  in  this  par- 
ticular, 30U  have  not  misrepresented  us — and  that  in  denying  the  charge  of 
misrepresentation,  you  have  spoken  the  truth.  But  until  you  show  us  this 
passage,  and  others  of  similar  import  to  those  we  previously  quoted  from  your 
Sermon,  we  are  bound  to  repeat  the  charge  of  misrepresentation  against  you, 
and  to  say  that  in  denying  it  you  have  not  spoken  the  truth.  We  have  said  in 
our  creed,  and  we  believe,  "  That,  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  men  are,  in  their 
natural  state,  altogether  destitute  of  holiness,  and  entirely  depraved ;"  but  we 
have  not  said  in  our  creed,  and  we  do  not  believe,  "  that  God  brings  men  into 
life  incapable  of  goodness  ;"  and  in  saying  and  repeating  this  against  us,  you 
misrepresent  us,  and  do  us  an  injury. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  men,  when  caught  and  pinched  so  that  they 
cannot  escape,  to  complain  of  the  "  temper"  and  "language"  of  an  opponent. 
Whether  the  com])laint  in  your  last  sentence  rests  at  all  on  this  ground,  an 
inij)artial  public  will  decide. 


PROFESSOR    STUART  S    COMMENTARY    ON    THE    EPISTLE  TO    THE 

HEBREWS. 

A  late  numl)er  of  the  London  Evangelical  Magazine  contains  a  Review  of  the  first 
volume  of  this  Commentary.  The  writer  docs  "  not  hesitate"  to  speak  of  tlie  work  •'  as 
tli(;  most  inilanble  jihilologmd  help,  ever  published  in  the  En^lisli  Languuo-e,  tor  the 
criticnl  study  of  that  important,  and  in  many  respects  difTicuh,  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
niont.  In  the  volume  licforc  us,"  says  he,  "  every  topic  rclati\e  to  that  Epistle  is  ex- 
plored and  discussed  with  sinxalnr  minuteness  and  accuracy."  Speaking-  of  the  "  com- 
parison of  the  phraseology  and  diction  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  of  Paul's 
acknowledged  I'.pistlcs,"  he  says,  "  This  comparison  exhibits  one  of  the  most  hdwrious 
and  ucnirale  colhttions,  irhich  it  has  ever  fallen  to  our  lot  to  peruse.  The  labor,  which  this 
l)arl  of  I'rofcssor  Stuart's  volinnc  musi  have  cost  him,  can  only  be  duly  appreciated  by 
tiiose  who  have  been  engaged  in  similar  researches." 


SPIRIT    OF    THE    PILGRIMS. 

That  our  readers  may  understand  in  what  estimation  our  work  is  held  on  the  other  side 
of  llic  Atlanlic,  it  may  be  ])roper  just  to  observe,  that  two  of  our  articles  are  re-pu!)lishcd 
entire  in  the  London  Erloclie  Review  for  July  last;  viz.  the  Review  of  tiie  Evangelical 
(Church  Journal,  in  our  number  for  January  ;  and  a  Letter  li-om  Professor  Stuart  on  the 
same  subject,  in  our  number  for  "March.  This  event  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  Ec- 
lectic reviewers,  in  their  whole  Ihirly  volumes,  have  rarely  selected  and  re-published  any- 
thing. In  giviiii;-  the  reason  why  Ihey  depart  li-om  their  usual  custom,  in  re-publishing  our 
Review  of  the  Church  Journal,  they  say,  '•The  iromentous  interest  of  the  loj>ic,  and  the 
valuable  contents  of  the  article,  render  any  apology  superlluous." 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


ON  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION. 


The  subject  of  the  followins;  discussion  is  obviously  one  of  pre- 
eminent importance.  It  is  one  in  which  every  truly  Christian 
parent  will  feel  a  most  deep  and  solemn  interest.  God  has  given 
to  him  a  family  of  children.  They  are  the  objects  of  his  tender 
affection,  and  most  earnest  solicitude.  He  is  concerned  for  their 
respectability,  usefulness,  and  happiness  in  this  world ;  but  much 
more  for  their  eternal  well  being.  He  knows  what  they  are  by 
nature,  and  what  they  must  be  by  grace  ;  and  although  he  cannot 
himself  bestow  converting  grace,  still  he  beheves  there  is  much 
which  he  can  do,  for  the  promotion  of  their  spiritual  interests. 

In  discussing  the  important  subject  before  us,  the  following 
method  will  be  observed  : 

I.  Describe  the  natural  state  of  children  ;  or  that  in  which 
education  finds  them. 

II.  Bring  into  view  the  grand  ohjcct  to  be  aimed  at,  in  their 
religious  education. 

III.  Point  out  the  means  by  which  this  object  is  to  be  promoted. 
And, 

IV.  Urge  the  motives,  which  should  influence  all,  who  have  tlie 
care  of  ciiildren,  to  be  faithful  to  their  souls. 

The  natural  state  of  children  has  commonly  been  mistaken  by 
those  who  have  written  on  this  subject.  It  has  been  represented 
as  a  state  of  innocence  and  virtue.  Their  minds  have  no  taint  of 
corrujnion  ;  their  hearts  no  bias  to  evil  ;  their  characters  arc  sin- 
less, and  their  natures  pure.  Consequently,  there  is  little  for  edu- 
cation to  do,  but  to  keep  them  from  the  contaminations  of  the 
world,  and  preserve  them  in  the  same  state  of  innocence  in  whicji 
it  finds  them.  Or,  if  anytiiing  further  is  to  be  attempted,  it  is  but 
to  improve  upon  their  native  good  qualities,  and  lead  them  onward 
to  higher  attainments  in  virtue  and  piety.  But  the  true  Christian 
perceives,  at  once,  that  these  views  of  education  are  radically  de- 
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fective.  They  might  answer  for  the  inhabitants  of  some  happier 
planet,  but  are  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  sinful  men.  The  natural  state  of  children  is  not  a  pure  one. 
They  do  not  come  into  the  world,  and  become  the  subjects  of 
education,  with  characters  of  innocence  and  virtue.  They  are 
conceived  in  sin,  and  "  shapen  in  iniquity."  They  "  are  estranged 
from  the  womb,"  and  begin  to  "  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  are 
born."  They  "  are  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath."  These 
and  similar  representations  of  the  book  of  God  accord  entirely 
with  our  own  observation  and  experience.  Have  any  of  us  ever 
seen  a  child,  who,  when  he  came  to  an  age  to  develope  his  char- 
acter, did  not  exhibit  melancholy  marks  of  depravity  ?  Have  we 
ever  seen  one,  who  did  not  early  manifest  that  he  was  more  or  less 
the  subject  of  selfishness,  pride,  anger,  revenge,  and  indeed  of  all 
the  various  passions  of  a  fallen  nature  ?  And  when  we  look  back 
upon  our  own  childhood,  as  far  as  memory  can  trace,  do  we  not 
distinctly  recollect  that  our  feelings  were  often,  if  not  always, 
wrong  ?  We  were  "  lovers  of  our  own  selves,"  and  thoughtless 
of  God,  and  easily  captivated  with  the  sinful  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  world.  We  have  then  all  the  evidence  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  admits,  or  we  can  reasonably  desire,  that  the 
natural  state  of  children,  in  which  they  become  the  subjects  of 
education,  is  a  depraved  state.  They  are  "  alienated  from  the  life 
of  God,"  are  strongly  averse  to  that  which  is  good,  and  as  strongly 
inclined  to  that  which  is  evil. 

Such  being  the  natural  state  of  children,  let  us  next  consider 
the  object  to  be  aimed  at,  in  their  religious  education.  If  they 
were  natively  pure,  llie  principal  object  of  their  education  should 
be  to  preserve  them  so.  But  this,  we  have  seen,  is  not  the 
case.  Their  hearts  naturally  are  not  good,  but  evil ;  so  that, 
retaining  the  characters  which  they  originally  form,  they  will 
live,  and  die,  "  the  children  of  wrath."  What  then  is  to  be  done  ? 
And  what  should  be  ihe  leading  object,  m  their  religious  education? 
Obviously,  to  'promote,  as  early  in  life  as  possible,  a  radical,  saving 
CHANGE  in  the  temper  of  their  hearts.  What  they  need  is,  not  so 
much  to  be  amended  and  improved,  as  to  be  renewed — not  so 
much  to  be  kept  from  ialling  into  sin,  as  to  be  delivered  from  its 
reigning  poiver.  And  the  great  object  to  be  promoted,  in  every 
part  of  their  education,  is  their  renewal — their  sanctification — and 
consequent  salvation. 

Odier  objects,  to  be  classed  under  the  head  of  personal  accom- 
])lishments,  need  not  and  should  not  be  neglected.  Parents  may. 
afford  their  children  as  many  literary  and  other  advantages,  and 
may  prepare  them  as  thoroughly  for  respectability  in  the  social 
state,  as  they  are  able.  But  the  devoted  Christian,  when  favoring 
his  children  with  advantages  of  this  sort,  will  hold  up  continually 
before   them,  tliat  these   are  not  the  main  object ;  and  that,  with 
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whatever  success  they  may  pursue  their  studies,  and  make  those 
attainments  wliich  the  world  admire,  still,  he  shall  not  be  satisfied, 
and  they  must  not  be,  until  a  greater  point  is  gained — until  their 
hearts  are  renewed  by  die  Holy  Spirit,  and  tiicir  peace  is  made 
with  heaven.  He  seeks  first  and  chiefly,  not  only  for  liimself,  but 
for  his  children,  "the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness  ;"  and 
he  makes  this  manifest,  in  his  daily  intercourse  whh  them,  and  in 
all  he  docs  for  them. 

The  devoted  Christian  parent  makes  the  conversion  of  his 
children  a  leading  object  in  their  education,  for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  this  important  change  will  best  prepare  them 
for  the  duties  of  social  life.  Without  it,  he  knows,  however  pro- 
mising they  may  appear  in  youth,  that  they  are  scarcely  to  be 
trusted.  Their  future  conduct  may  be  commendable,  or  it  may 
not  be.  They  may  be  kind  neighbors,  useful  citizens,  and  valuable 
friends  ;  or  they  may  be  sadly  the  reverse  of  this.  Their  hearts 
are  wholly  selfish  and  sinful ;  and  though  circumstances  may  for 
a  time  restrain  them  within  the  bounds  of  decency,  and  garnish 
over  their  internal  corruptions,  yet  there  is  no  telling  what,  in  a 
change  of  circumstances,  they  may  be  left  to  do.  But  if  the 
grand  object  at  which  he  is  aiming  can  be  accomplished — if  their 
hearts  are  renewed  in  early  Hfe  ;  he  will  then  view  them  as  resting 
on  a  much  surer  foundation.  The  grace  of  God,  which  in  this 
case  they  have  received,  will  "  be  within  them  as  a  well  of  water, 
springing  up  unto  life  eternal."  The  holy  temper  which  they  have 
imbibed  will  exhibit  itself  in  the  diligent  performance  of  the  va- 
rious relative  and  social  duties.  Their  external  deportment  will 
be  amiable  and  exemplary,  not  from  motives  of  mere  selfishness, 
but  from  a  regard  to  duty  and  the  authority  and  glory  of  God. 
They  will  have  fixed  principles  of  holy  action,  which  no  change 
of  circumstances  will  be  likely  to  shake. 

The  Christian  parent  also  seeks  the  conversion  of  his  children, 
because  he  knows  that,  without  it,  they  will  render  no  acceptable 
service  to  the  Redeemer,  and  will  never  be  useful  in  his  kingdom. 
He  has  devoted  them  to  Christ,  and  desires  that  they  may  live  to 
serve  and  enjoy  him  ;  but  he  is  sure  they  will  not  live  in  this  happy 
manner,  unless  renewed  in  the  temper  of  their  minds.  They  will 
serve  themselves,  and  the  world  ;  but  for  the  God  who  made  them, 
and  the  Saviour  who  died  for  them,  they  will  have  no  affectionate 
regard,  and  will  i)erform  no  acceptable  service. 

Another  reason,  why  he  makes  the  conversion  of  his  children 
a  leading  object  is,  that  nothing  short  of  this  will  fit  them  to  die  in 
peace,  and  to  enter  on  the  possession  of  eternal  rest.  He  regards 
them  as  constantly  exposed  to  death,  and,  if  unsanctified,  to  perish. 
No  mere  external  accomplishments  will  in  his  view  avail  anything 
towards  their  final  acceptance  with  God.  Until  renewed  by  the 
Di\ine  Spirit,  they  are  every  moment  liable  to  be  separated  forever 
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from  that  holy  heaven,  which  is  the  object  of  his  most  ardent  aspi- 
rations, and  to  sink,  through  the  gates  of  death,  to  the  prisons  of 
despair.  And  beliolding  them  in  such  a  state,  he  cannot  be  easy. 
He  desires  habitually  and  most  earnestly  their  sanctification  and 
salvation.  He  makes  this  the  great  and  leading  object  of  all  his 
endeavors  on  their  behalf,  and  is  willing  to  perform  an}^  labor, 
which  will  have  a  tendency  to  accomplish  it.  But  lohat  can  he 
do  ?  What  means  shall  he  use,  with  a  view  to  lead  his  children 
to  the  exercise  of  that  holiness,  without  which  they  cannot  see  the 
Lord  in  peace  ?  i 

This  is  our  third  general  subject  of  inquiry ;  and  in  pursuing  it,  M 

I  wish  to  make  the  impression,  first  of  all,  that  means  are  necessary.  ^ 

Many  seem  to  labor  under  a  mistake  in  regard  to  this  point.  They 
know  that  their  children  need  converting  grace,  in  order  to  prepare 
them  for  usefulness  here  and  glory  hereafter  ;  but  they  infer,  since 
this  is  the  gift  of  God,  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  for  them  to  do. 
Means  they  regard  as  of  doubtful  efficacy,  and  feel  under  no  par- 
ticular obligations  to  employ  them.  They  rather  choose  to  com- 
mit their  children  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  leave  them,  untutored, 
to  the  disposals  of  his  will.  But  views  such  as  these  are  wrong 
and  ruinous.  Why  were  means  of  grace  instituted  to  be  used  in 
any  case  ?  The  conversion  of  an  adult  is  the  work  of  God  ;  yet 
it  is  effected,  always,  through  the  instrumentality  of  means.  But 
if  means  are  to  be  used  for  the  conversion  of  adults,  why  not  for 
the  conversion  of  children  f  What  reason  can  be  given,  why  they 
are  not  as  important  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other  ?  Indeed,  they 
should  be  regarded  as  indispensable,  in  both  cases.  The  Christian 
parent  may  as  well  expect  a  harvest,  where  no  seed  has  been 
sown  ;  or  that  his  children  will  become  learned  and  wise,  without 
the  means  of  literary  instruction ;  as  he  may  expect  them  to  be- 
come truly  religious,  without  diligence  and  fidelity  on  his  part,  in 
the  use  of  all  likely  means  to  promote  their  conversion  and  final 
salvation. 

In  ascertaining  the  means  to  be  employed,  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  that  children  possess  the  same  mental  faculties  as  adults — 
they  are,  in  fact,  men  and  women  in  miniature — and  consequently, 
the  same  general  means  are  to  be  used  to  promote  their  conver- 
sion (making  allowance  for  the  difi:erence  in  age,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances) as  are  used  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  those  in  riper 
years.  It  is  as  true  of  them,  as  of  others,  that  if  they  are  ever 
sanctified,  it  must  be  through  the  truth.  If  they  are  ever  regene- 
rated, they  will  be  "  born  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of 
incorruptible,  which  is  the  word  of  God."  The  means  to  be  used 
with  them  are  the  appointed  means  of  grace,  modified,  to  be  sure, 
so  as  to  be  suited  to  their  capacities,  and  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed.     In  particular, 

I.  Children  should  early  be  made  the  subjects  of  direct  religious 
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instruction.  Divine  truth  should  be  instilled  into  their  minds,  and 
made,  if  possible,  to  exert  an  influence  upon  their  hearts.  One 
of  the  first  lessons  to  be  imparted — when  they  have  learned  the 
existence  and  perfections  of  God,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures— is  that  of  their  own  sinfulness.  And  this  is  a  subject  on 
which  they  should  be,  not  only  silenced,  but  convinced.  By  ex- 
plaining to  them  the  requisitions  of  the  divine  law,  and  the  nature 
of  sin,  they  should  be  made,  if  possible,  to  see  and  feel  that  they 
are  sinners,  involved  in  guilt  and  ruin.  When  once  sensible  of 
this,  it  will  be  easy  to  direct  them  to  a  Saviour's  blood,  and  to 
those  precious  offers  of  pardon  and  salvation  which  are  proposed 
in  the  Gospel.  It  will  be  easy  to  urge  these  offers  upon  them, 
assuring  them  that,  if  they  comply,  their  immortal  interests  will 
be  secured ;  but  if  they  persist  in  refusing  compliance,  they  must 
inevitably  perish. 

The  truths  to  be  urged  upon  the  minds  of  children  are,  not  the 
abstrusities  of  religion,  but  the  plainest  and  most  important  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel.  These  should  be  urged  with  the  utmost 
simplicity,  so  that  they  may  be  understood  ;  and  with  a  degree  of 
tenderness  and  aflection,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  convince  those 
to  whom  they  are  addressed,  that  they  are  intended  for  their 
benefit.  They  should  be  urged  also  in  a  way  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  children,  and  to  interest  their  feelings.  They  should  be 
made  as  little  repulsive  and  wearisome  as  possible.  But  especially 
should  the  truths  of  reli2;ion  be  addressed  to  the  minds  of  children 
with  great  seriousness.  They  must  see,  from  the  very  first,  in  the 
serious  aspect  and  manner  of  those  about  them,  whenever  religion 
is  introduced,  that  this  a  great  and  solemn  subject,  in  which  they 
are  deeply  concerned,  and  with  which  they  must  never  allow 
themselves  to  trifle.  They  should  moreover  be  instructed,  as  they 
advance  in  religious  knowledge,  to  apply  it  to  their  own  case. 
They  are  not  to  learn  divine  truth,  as  they  do  the  lessons  given 
them  at  school,  keeping  it  at  a  great  distance,  and  regarding  it  in 
the  light  of  mere  speculation  ;  but  they  are  to  consider  it  as  truth 
which  is  directly  and  solemnly  applicable  to  themselves.  It  pro- 
poses something  for  them  to  do,  as  well  as  to  learn  ;  and  something 
which  they  must  do,  or  they  must  finally  perish.  Religion,  they 
should  be  taught  too,  is  strictly  personal.  No  one  can  possess  it 
for  them,  or  perform  its  duties  in  their  stead  ;  but  each  must  be 
estimated  according  to  his  own  character,  and  receive  his  own 
reward.     Each  must  act  and  answer  for  himself. 

It  is  important  that  correct  religions  impressions  should  begin  to 
be  made  upon  the  minds  of  children,  at  a  verv  early  period.  The 
making  of  them  at  this  period  will  depend  chiefly  u|)on  the  ex- 
ample of  parents.  If  parents  are  uniformly  and  consistently  reli- 
gious, manifesting  in  their  whole  appearance  and  deportment,  their 
words  and   actions,  that  the  soul  is  of  more  value  than  the  body, 
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and  the  concerns  of  the  soul  of  more  consequence  than  the  world  ; 
it  will  be  scarcely  possible  that  their  little  children  should  not  early 
be  led  to  cherish  feelings  of  reverence  and  deep  regard  for  religion. 
And  as  soon  as  such  children  come  to  know,  that  they  are  destitute 
of  religion,  and  in  this  respect  separated  from  those  they  most 
dearly  love,  they  will  have  a  source  of  uneasiness  which  will 
hardly  be  removed,  till  they  come  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the 
truth. 

As  children  advance  to  years  of  understanding,  they  should  be 
taught  to  engage  in  tlie  services  of  religion  with  sincerity  and  de- 
votion. They  should  be  led  to  the  house  of  God,  to  attend  upon 
the  public  services  of  the  sanctuary.  They  should  be  required  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  and  other  suitable  religious  books.  They 
should  be  instructed  in  the  duty  and  the  benefits  of  prayer,  and 
the  importance  of  regularity  and  fervency  in  their  own  private 
devotions.  And  they  should  be  frequently  questioned,  as  to  the 
correctness  of  their  religious  views,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
perform  religious  duties. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  fulfil  their  social  obligations, 
from  a  regard,  not  only  to  their  own  credit,  and  the  comfort  of 
those  about  them,  but  more  especially  to  the  authority  and  glory  of 
God.  And  the  instances  in  which  they  have  violated  these  obliga- 
tions, they  should  be  led  to  regard,  and  to  lament,  as  sins  against 
God.  It  should  be  impressed  on  them,  indeed,  that,  in  all  their 
performances,  God  looketh  on  the  heart ;  and  that  it  is  incumbent 
on  them  to  look  there  too.  Their  outward  behavior  may  be  much 
better  than  their  hearts.  They  may  so  conduct  themselves  as  to 
merit  the  esteem  of  their  parents  and  friends  ;  while  their  motives, 
their  hearts,  by  which  alone  God  estimates  them,  have  been  selfish 
and  wrong. 

2.  In  addition  to  direct  religious  instruction,  the  Christian  parent 
should  seize  every  favorable  opportunity,  every  tender  moment,  to 
press  upon  his  children  the  motives  of  the  Gospel.  He  will  not 
only  endeavor  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  and  excellence  of 
his  religion,  but  will,  if  possible,  persuade  them  to  embrace  it. 
With  this  view,  he  will  urge  the  command  and  authority  of  God. 
He  will  urge  the  calls  of  duty,  and  of  interest.  He  will  contrast 
the  pleasantness  of  wisdom's  ways,  widi  that  way  of  transgressors 
which  is  hard.  He  will  direct  their  minds  to  the  most  moving 
considerations — such  as  the  unvarying  goodness  of  God  ;  the  dying 
love  of  Jesus  ;  the  nearness  and  certainty  of  deadi ;  the  solemni- 
ties of  the  Judgement ;  the  world  of  glory  ;  and  the  world  of 
despair ;  and  by  all,  will  endeavor  to  draw  them  to  Christ,  and  to 
the  possession  of  that  character,  without  which  they  cannot  be 
saved.  He  will  set  before  them  the  example  of  "  those,  who 
through  faith  and  patience  now  inherit  the  promises  ;"  and  es- 
pecially will  he  be  concerned  to  allure  them  onward  by  his  own 
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example.  He  will  endeavor  that  this  shall  shine  upon  them  at  all 
times,  to  excite  them  to  the  possession  of  that  religion  which  is  so 
much  his  solace  and  supi)ort.  Indeed,  by  every  motive  which 
reason  and  revelation  furnish,  he  will  endeavor,  as  he  is  able,  to 
persuade  his  children  to  become  the  early  friends  and  followers  of 
Jesus. 

3.  Children  should  be  the  objects  of  unremitting  spiritual  care 
and  ivaic/if Illness.  They  are  as  unqualified  to  have  the  charge  of 
themselves  in  a  religious  view,  as  in  a  natural  view.  They 
are  as  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  their  spiritual  interests,  as  with  their 
temporal  interests.  They  need  the  watchful  care  of  their  parents, 
to  preserve  them  from  error,  from  temptations,  aud  from  spiritual 
dangers  and  foes.  They  are  hable,  in  many  ways,  to  be  deceived 
and  ensnared.  They  are  in  danger  from  their  intercourse  with 
others.  They  are  in  danger  from  the  deceitfulness  of  their  own 
hearts.  They  are  in  danger  from  that  subtle  enemy,  who  "  goeth 
about  as  a  roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he  may  devour."  They 
are  in  danger  of  imbibing  corrupt  principles,  and  of  falling  into 
sinful  and  ruinous  practices.  They  are  just  entering  upon  a  world 
that  is  full  of  temptation,  and  their  way  through  it  is  beset  with  the 
determined  enemies  of  their  peace.  In  circumstances  such  as 
these,  how  much  they  need  the  watchful  care  of  an  experienced 
rehgious  parent ! — And  tliis  care,  on  the  pan  of  the  parent,  must 
be  unremitting,  untiring.  It  will  lead  him  to  seek  and  maintain  the 
most  intimate  acquaintance  whh  the  plans,  the  pursuits,  the  com- 
panions, and   the  various  temptations  of  his  children,  that  so  he 

,  may  the  better  advise  them,  and  secure  them  from  surrounding 
dangers  and  evils.  That  the  religious  inspection  of  the  parent 
may  be  exercised  with  the  more  ease  and  effect,  he  should  secure 
the  entire  confidence  of  his  children,  and  should  encourage  them 
to  be  perfectly  frank  and  open  in  their  intercourse  with  him.  They 
should  be  led  to  regard  him  as  their  best  and  bosom  friend,  and 
should  be  accustomed  to  go  to  him  for  advice  and  direction,  in  all 
their  difficulties  and  concerns. 

4.  Another  means  to  be  employed  in  a  religious  education  is 
parental  authority  and  restraint. — Universal  observauon  and  ex- 
perience shew,  that  children  need  government.  So  strong  are 
the  evil  propensities  of  their  hearts,  that  nehher  instruction,  per- 
suasion, nor  watchfidness,  will  in  many  cases  avail.  They  must 
be  directed  and  restrained  by  the  prudent  but  vigorous  exercise  of 
parental  authority.  The  wise  parent  will  indeed  exercise  his 
authority  as  sel.'Iom  as  possible.  He  will  prefer  to  sustain  his  in- 
fluence rather  by  promises  than  threats — rather  by  rewards  than 
punishments.  But  the  cases  are  few,  in  which  he  can  accomj)lish 
his  whole  object  in  this  way.  He  will  be  compelled  to  resort 
often  to  direct  restraints.  If  the  child  submit  reodilv  to  the  re- 
stramts  miposed,  it  is  very  well,  and  very  happy.     But  if  he  demur 
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or  refuse,  and  no  milder  means  of  coercion  will  prevail,  punishment 
must  follow.  In  selecting  the  most  proper  mode  of  punishment, 
there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  much  discretion.  Corporal  pun- 
ishment, or  that  which  is  inflicted  by  hlows  and  the  rod,  I  should 
regard  as  the  last  resort — as  that  to  which  recourse  must  be  had, 
only  when  all  other  means  have  lailed. 

It  hardly  need  be  observed,  that  in  inflicting  punishment,  the 
parent  should  be  perfectly  calm  and  dispassionate,  and  should 
manifest,  in  every  feature,  the  pain  he  feels,  in  being  compelled 
to  resort  to  such  a  measure.  He  should  manifest  that  he  punishes, 
not  because  he  loves  to  punish,  but  because  he  'must.  In  all 
ordinar}^  cases,  punishment  should  be  continued  till  it  produces 
submission ;  or  till  it  accomplishes  the  end  for  which  it  was  in- 
flicted,— when  it  ought  instantly  to  cease. 

In  every  case,  where  resistance  to  parental  authority  results 
in  the  necessity  of  punishment,  the  child  should  be  made  sensible 
that  he  has  sinned,  not  only  against  his  parents,  but  much  more 
against  Gof/;  and  that  when  he  has  submitted,  and  obtained  his 
parents'  forgiveness,  the  difficulty  is  not  half  settled.  He  must 
humble  himself  before  God,  and  repent  of  his  sin,  and  seek  the 
forgiveness  and  favor  of  his  heavenly  Father. 

5.  I  would  only  observe  further,  that  all  the  means  of  religious 
education  should  be  accompanied  with  fervent  and  persevering 
prayer,  for  the  Divine  direction,  support,  and  blessing.  In  nothing, 
surely,  do  parents  more  need  Divine  direction,  than  in  the  religious 
education  of  their  children.  In  nothing  do  they  more  need  strength 
and  support  from  heaven.  In  nothing  are  they  more  dependant 
on  the  blessing  of  their  heavenly  Father.  For  with  him  is  the 
residue  of  the  Spirit,  and  he  alone  is  able  to  crown  their  labors 
with  complete  success.  To  him  therefore  should  they  go,  in 
humble,  persevering  prayer.  He  has  encouraged  them  to  do  this, 
with  many  promises.  "  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  it 
of  God,  who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not,  and 
it  shall  he  given  himy  "If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give 
good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  muchmore  shall  vour  heavenly 
Father  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him."  He  hath  never 
"said  to  the  seed  of  .Jacob,  Seek  ye  me  in  vain." 

The  means  of  religious  education  should  be  used  with  children, 
■with  a  steady,  a  consistent,  a  persevering  hand.  They  should 
have  line  ui)on  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  as  they  are  able  to 
bear  it.  There  should  be  no  wavering  on  the  part  of  the  parent, 
as  to  his  gr;ui(l  object  ;  and  no  relaxing  of  exertion,  in  order  to 
accomplish  it.  He  has  his  course  marked  out,  and  he  must  pur- 
sue it — with  all  mildness  indeed,  but  yet  with  all  firmness.  He 
will  meet  with  numerous  difficulties  and  discouragements  ;  but  let 
him  remember  that   his   object  is  a  great   one — that  interests  not 
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less  dear  to  him  than  his  own,  are  involved — and  that  the  most 
powerful  motives  impel  him  to  persevere. 

In  presenting  these  motives  to  the  consideration  of  parents,  it 
should  be  observed,  first  of  all,  tliat  fidelity  to  their  children  is 
strictly  required  of  them  in  the  holy  Scriptures. — "  These  words 
which  I  command  thee  this  day  shall  be  in  thine  heart ;  and  thoti 
shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children  ;  and  shalt  talk  of 
them,  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by 
the  wav,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  riscst  up." 
"  The  Lord  established  a  testimony  in  Jacob,  and  appointed  a  law 
in  Israel,  which  he  commanded  our  fathers  that  they  should  make 
them  knoivn  unto  their  children,  that  the  generation  to  come  might 
know  them,  even  the  children  that  should  be  born,  who  should 
arise,  and  declare  them  to  their  children,  that  they  might  set  their 
hope  in  God,  and  not  forget  the  works  of  God,  but  keep  his  com- 
mandments." "  Fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath,  but 
train  them,  up  in  the  nurture  and.  admonition  of  the  Lord.''''  In 
view  of  tliese  and  similar  Divine  commands,  the  Christian  parent 
will  feel,  that  he  is  no  longer  at  liberty  to  neglect  die  religious 
education  of  his  children.  He  is  bound,  by  all  the  authority  of 
heaven,  to  care  for  their  spiritual  interests,  and  to  be  faithful  to 
their  souls. 

2.  Parents  are  not  only  bound  by  the  commands  of  God,  they 
are  encouraged  by  his  promises  to  be  diligent  and  fiiithful  in  the 
religious  education  of  their  children. — "Train  uj)  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it.^^ 
"  The  generation  of  the  upright  shall  be  blessed."  "  The  just 
man  ivalketh  in  his  integrity,  and  his  children  are  blessed  after 
him."  "  The  Lord  thy  God  is  a  faithful  God,  keeping  covenant 
and  mercy  with  them  that  love  him,  to  a  thousand  generations.'''' 
"When  thou  shalt  return  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  sh(dt  obey 
his  voice,  according  to  all  I  command  thee  this  day  ;  the  Lord  thy 
God  will  circumcise  thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed."  "  I 
know  Abraham,  that  he  rvill  command,  his  chUdren  and  his  liouse- 
hold  after  him,  and  thry  shall  keep  the  ivay  of  the  Lord,  to  do 
justice  and  judgement."  Promises  such  as  these,  with  which  the 
Scriptures  abound,  afford  all  the  encouragement  to  pious,  anxious 
parents,  which  they  need.  They  are  dependant  on  God,  to  be 
sure,  for  his  blessing;  but  this  blessing  he  has  promised  he  will 
not  withhold,  if  they  are  faithfid.  They  have  only  to  go  forward, 
therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  command,  and  in  imitation 
of  the  example  of  the  wise  and  good  in  other  ages;  and  the  God, 
who  has  blessed  others,  will  bless  them.  The  promises  are  still  to 
them  and  to  their  cliildren  ;  they  are  as  good  promises  now  as 
they  ever  were  ;  and  if  they  will  be  faithfiil  to  the  souls  of  their 
children,  they  have  abundant  reason  lo  believe  they  shall  not  labor 
in  vain. 
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3.  As  an  inducement  to  be  faithful  in  the  religious  education  of 
their  children,  those  parents,  who  have  publicly  devoted  them  to 
God,  should  remember  their  baptismal  voivs.  When  you  pre- 
sented your  children  for  baptism,  you  were  regarded,  not  only  as 
giving  them  up  to  God,  but  as  promising  to  train  them  up  for  him. 
When  your  covenant  respecting  them  was  sealed .  in  baptismal 
Avater,  in  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  you  were 
understood  as  binding  yourselves,  by  the  most  solemn  obligations, 
to  make  their  conversion  and  final  salvation  a  leading  object  of 
your  lives.  You  will  remember,  therefore,  that  this  is  a  subject, 
in  regard  to  which  you  stand  sacredly  pledged.  The  vows  of 
God  are  upon  you,  and  you  cannot  go  back.  You  are  bound,  not 
only  by  the  Divine  command,  but  by  your  own  voluntary  engage- 
ments, to  be  faithful  to  the  souls  of  your  children,  and  to  do  all  in 
your  power  for  their  conversion  and  salvation.  If  you  are  in  a 
good  degree  faithful,  you  may  look  up  to  God  with  humble  confi- 
dence, and  plead  his  promises  with  earnestness  and  effect.  But 
if  you  are  palpably,  grossly  unfaithful,  the  solemnities  through 
which  you  have  passed  with  your  children,  may  be  worse  than  of 
no  avail,  both  to  them  and  to  you. 

4.  Christian  parents  have  strong  inducements  to  be  faithful  to 
their  children,  from  the  consideration  that  their  example  and  inter- 
course must  have  a  powerful  efiect  upon  them,  one  way  or  the 
other.  You  are  daily,  perhaps  almost  constantly,  in  the  presence 
of  your  children,  and  under  circumstances  which  lead  them  to  look 
to  you  for  instruction  and  example.  And  the  example  which 
you  set  before  them,  the  aspect  you  assume,  the  manner  in  which 
you  speak  and  act,  and  especially  the  manner  in  which  you  treat 
the  subject  of  religion,  you  may  depend  on  it  is  having  its  effect — 
is  exerting  a  strong  influence  one  way  or  the  other.  Impressions 
are  "  sinking  deep  into  their  yet  soft  and  yielding  nature ;  and 
habits  are  forming,  which  will  take  such  a  firm  hold  of  that  nature, 
as  almost  to  become  a  part  of  it."  Their  minds  are  receiving  a 
bias  of  some  sort,  which  they  will  never  lose.  Their  characters 
are  beginning  to  form,  not  for  this  life  only,  but  for  eternity.  It  is, 
then,  f()r  every  parent  to  say,  what  kind  of  impression  he  will  make 
upon  his  children  ;  or  what  kind  of  influence  he  wishes  to  exert, 
in  moulding  and  shaping  their  future  characters.  An  influence  he 
must  exert,  and  a  strong  one  too,  of  some  kind  or  other, — this  is 
inevitable.  What,  then,  shall  this  influence  be?  Can  any  Chris- 
tian parent  think  of  contributing  to  confirm  his  children  in  habits  of 
sin  ?  Can  he  endure  the  thought  of  contributing  to  prepare  them 
for  a  life  of  wickedness  on  earth,  for  a  miserable  death,  and  for  a 
hopeless,  joyless  eternity  ?  Can  he  endure  to  meet  them,  in  the 
other  world,  and  to  be  known  there  as  their  destroyer  ?  If  not,  he 
must  be  faithful  to  the  souls  of  his  children  now.  He  must  set 
before  them  such  an  example,  he  must  so  instruct  them,   watch 
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over  them,  and  pray  for  tlieiu  ;  he  must  be  so  much  in  earnest, 
and  so  persevering,  in  their  religious  education,  that  all  the  influ- 
ence which  he  exerts  upon  his  children,  and  all  the  impressions 
which  they  receive  from  him,  shall  be  decidedly  favorable  to  their 
spiritual  interests. 

5.  Christian  parents  have  further  inducements  to  be  faithful  to 
their  children,  from  the  consideration  that  there  is  ^  great  work  need- 
ing to  be  done,  and  that  this  work  is  committed  specially  to  them. 
Your  cliildren  are  naturally  depraved  creatures.  The  whole  native 
bias  of  their  minds  is  towards  evil,  rather  than  good.  They  need 
therefore  to  be  changed,  and  to  become  new  creatures,  before 
they  can  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  the  foundation  of  this 
great  change  needs  to  be  laid  in  youth.  Indeed,  a  thousand  con- 
siderations are  urging,  that  the  change  itself  should  be  accom- 
plished in  youth.  A  great  work  then  is  to  be  done  for  them  ;  and 
by  tvhom,  Christian  parents,  if  not  by  you  ?  To  you  are  your  chil- 
dren specially  committed  by  the  God  of  nature.  To  you  are 
committed  their  souls,  as  well  as  their  bodies — their  spiritual,  as 
well  as  their  temporal  interests.  And  who  can  be  expected  to 
care  for  their  souls,  if  you  do  not  ?  Who  will  take  them  up,  if  you 
neglect  them  ?  Who  shall  superintend  their  religious  education, 
and  "  train  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord," 
if  you  refuse  ?  The  heart  of  that  parent  must  be  very  hard,  who, 
in  view  of  considerations  such  as  these,  does  not  resolve,  with 
Joshua,  "  As  for  me,  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord. 
Henceforth  I  will  devote  myself  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  my 
beloved  offspring." 

6.  I  shall  only  urge  further,  as  a  motive  to  diligence  in  the  re- 
ligious education  of  children,  the  strong  affection  which  parents 
feel  for  them.  Your  affection  for  your  children.  Christian  parents, 
is  so  strong,  that  you  cannot  bear  to  see  them  in  distress,  even  for 
an  hour.  How  then  can  you  endure  the  thought  of  their  perishing 
forever  in  that  miserable  world,  "  where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and 
the  fire  is  not  quenched"  ?  And  yet,  have  you  no  children,  whom 
we  are  obliged  to  regard  as  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful 
place  ?  Have  you  none,  who  are  already  advanced,  or  are  rapidly 
advancing,  to  an  age,  when  they  will  discern  between  good  and 
evil,  and  will  besin  to  form  a  character  for  themselves  ?  You  see 
them  every  hour  exposed  to  death,  and  to  be  summoned  away  to 
their  final  account.  Still,  perhaps,  they  are  not  pious,  and  give 
not  the  least  evidence  of  their  being  prepared  to  die  in  peace,  and 
to  enjoy  the  rest  of  heaven.  How  then  can  you  be  easy  respect- 
ing them,  at  all?  Why  do  not  your  hearts  yearn  over  them? 
^^'hy  are  not  all  your  anxieties  awakened  for  them  ?  Why  do  you 
not,  as  it  were,  lay  hold  of  them,  and  endeavor  to  pluck  them  as 
brands  from  the  burning  ?  You  love  your  dear  children  so  well, 
that  you  can  scarcely  bear  to  be  separated  from  them  here,  at  all. 
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And  yet,  if  you  are  real  Christians,  and  they  are  impenitent,  you 
are  aware  that  you  are  ah'eady  separated  from  them  in  a  most 
important  sense.  You  are  on  one  side  of  the  line,  and  they  ou 
the  other.  And  the  separation  here  begun  you  know  is  continually 
widening.  Things  remaining  as  they  now  are,  it  will  be  fearfully, 
infinitely,  unalterably  wide,  very  soon.  Soon,  you  will  be  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Judge,  and  they  on  the  left.  Soon,  you  will  be 
in  heaven,  and — they  in  hell.  But  what  Christian  parent,  who 
reads  these  pages,  can  think,  for  a  moment,  of  a  separation  such 
as  this  ?  What  Christian  can  endure  the  thought,  that  his  dear 
children,  wliom  he  loves  as  himself,  are  to  live,  and  die,  and  perish 
forever,  among  the  enemies  of  God  ? — If  you  cannot,  Chrisdan 
reader,  endure  the  thought  of  this  separation  at  all ;  then,  how 
much — let  me  affectionately  ask — how  much  are  you  doing  to 
prevent  it?  How  much  are  you  doing,  from  day  today,  and  from 
week  to  week,  to  promote  the  spiritual  interests  of  your  children, 
and  to  save  them  from  the  dreadful  end  and  portion  of  the  wicked  ? 
Arc  you  setting  before  them  a  holy,  consistent,  and  proper  exam- 
ple ?  Are  you  instructing  them  in  the  truths  and  duties  of  reli- 
gion ?  Are  you  watching  over  them  with  care  and  diligence,  and 
dissuading  and  restraining  them  from  everything,  which  will  have 
a  tendency  to  draw  them  away  from  God  ?  Are  you  laboring 
with  them,  and  praying  for  them,  and  doing  all  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  do,  to  promote  the  salvation  of  their  immortal  souls  ?  If 
this  is  indeed  the  case,  you  need  not,  I  think,  be  over-anxious. 
God  will  bless  you,  and  will  grant  you  your  heart's  desire. — But 
if  this  is  not,  in  some  good  degree,  the  case,  then,  are  you  not 
preparing  trouble  for  yourselves  in  this  life  ^  Are  you  not  prepar- 
ing for  a  dreadful  meeting  with  your  dear  children,  in  the  day  of 
judgement  ?  Are  you  not  preparing  for  an  awful  and  final  separa- 
tion from  them,  in  the  eternal  state  ? 

O  diat  every  Christian  parent,  who  turns  over  these  pages,  might 
yield  to  the  force  of  d)e  considerations  here  urged,  and  be  excited 
to  greater  ddigence  and  faithfulness,  in  the  religious  education  of 
his  children.  It  cannot  be  concealed,  that  this  branch  of  education 
— the  most  important  of  all  branches — is  lamentably  neglected. 
It  is  neglected  much  more  than  it  was,  in  the  days  ol"  our  pilgrim 
Fathers;  and  much  more  than  it  will  be,  in  the  coming  days  of 
millennial  glory.  As  we  approach  these  future,  happy  days,  may 
the  millennial  spirit  be  exhibited  more  and  more,  in  the  reviving  of 
family  religion,  and  in  the  strict  spiritual  education  of  those  who 
are  to  stand  in  our  places,  when  we  are  in  the  dust ! 
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THE  MEANING  OF    THE  WORD  TsivVU,  AS    USED    BY    THE  WRITERS 
OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  word  Tsevva  lias  not  unfrequently  been  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy. In  our  common  version  of  the  New  Testament  it  is 
translated  "  Hell."  When  it  is  connected  with  the  words  tov 
"Kvpog,  it  is  translated  "  hell  fire,''''  and  is  usually  understood  to 
signify  "  tiie  place  where  the  wicked  are  to  be  punished  after 
death."  Some  writers,  however,  have  affirmed,  not  only  thai  this 
is  not  the  meaning  of  the  word,  but  that  there  is  no  place  anywhere 
spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  in  which  the  wicked  are  to  be  pun- 
ished after  death.  As  a  mistake  on  this  subject  may  lead  to  most 
dreadful  disappointment,  it  is  important  to  give  the  subject  a  candid 
investigation. 

It  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  Ff  £vv6r. 
Concerning  this,  I  know  of  no  serious  controversy.  It  literally 
and  properly  signifies  "  the  valley  of  Hinnom,"  which  lies  a  Ihtle 
south  of  Jerusalem,  well  watered,  and  in  ancient  times,  most  ver- 
dant and  delightfully  shaded  with  trees.  It  was  here  that  the 
idolatrous  Israelites  established  the  worship  of  IMoloch,  under  the 
form  of  a  brazen  image,  having  the  face  of  a  bull.  To  this  ima- 
ginary god,  they  offered  up  their  own  children,  causing  them  to 
be  consumed  in  a  furnace  of  fire,  into  which  they  were  dropped 
from  the  arms  of  the  idol.  After  the  captivity,  the  Jews,  regard- 
ing this  place  with  abhorrence,  on  account  of  these  abominations, 
made  it  the  depository  of  every  species  of  fihh,  including  the 
putrid  carcasses  of  animals,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  malefactors. 
To  prevent  the  pestilence  which  such  a  corrupt  mass  might  occa- 
sion, if  left  to  putrify,  constant  fires  were  maintained  in  the  valley, 
in  order  to  consume  the  whole.  Hence  the  place  acquired  the 
appellation  "  Fefivvix  tov  'KvpoQ,  a  Gehenna  of  fire."  By  an  easy 
metaphor,  the  Jews,  whose  notions  of  external  purity  naturally  led 
them  to  regard  such  a  })lace  with  the  greatest  abhorrence,  trans- 
ferred this  name  to  the  infernal  fires,  or  to  that  part  of  Hades  or 
Sheol,  in  which  they  supposed  that  demons,  and  the  souls  of  wicked 
men  were  punished  in  eternal  fire.  Hades,  they  represented  to 
themselves,  as  a  vast  subterranean  cavern,  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments. Of  these,  one  was  the  upper  region  of  the  place,  and 
was  called  Paradise  ;  the  other  was  beneath,  and  constituted  the 
abyss  of  Gehenna.  This  seems  to  be  the  Gehenna  of  which  our 
Saviour  not  uufrcquently  speaks.  That  it  must  mean  this,  or  the 
literal  valley  of  Hinnom,  is  certain.  That  it  docs  not  mean  the 
literal  valley  of  Hinnom,  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  show,  from  the 
connexion  in  which  the  word  reivvcc  is  used. 
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We  find  this  word  first  used  in  Matt.  v.  22,  "  Ye  have  heard  that 
it  has  been  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  and 
whosoever  shall  kill,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgement,  (i.  e.  of 
condemnation.)  But  I  say  to  you,  whosoever  is  angry  with  his 
brother  without  a  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgement :" — 
Surely  not  the  judgement  of  the  Jewish  court  merely ;  for  the 
Jews  did  not  recognize  anger  as  a  crime,  unless  manifested  by 
acts  of  violence.  God  alone  is  able  to  judge  the  feelings  of  the 
heart.  The  meaning  then  must  be,  '  exposed  to  the  judgement  of 
God.''  "  But  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  in 
danger  of  the  Council,  or  Sanhedrim,"  i.  e.  of  a  still  severer  judge- 
ment from  God.  Tlie  Jewish  Council,  or  Sanhedrim,  inflicted  the 
severest  punishments  which  the  laws  permitted.  "  But  whoso- 
ever shall  say.  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  Ye^vva.  tov  Tvpog, 
of  the  fire  of  Gehenna."  Not,  surely,  of  being  literaUy  burnt  in 
the  valley  of  Hinnom  ;  for  the  Jews  inflicted  no  such  punishment 
for  speaking  the  word  in  question.  We  must  conclude,  therefore, 
that  Gehenna  here  means  the  place  where  God  will  punish  the 
wicked  after  death. 

The  next  passage  is  in  Mark  ix.  43,  44,  "  It  is  better  for  thee 
to  go  into  life  maimed,  than,  having  two  hands,  to  go  into  Gehenna, 
into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched  ;  where  the  worm  dieth 
not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched."  The  word  life,  in  this  place, 
as  well  as  in  many  others,  plainly  signifies  a  state  or  place  of 
happiness.  It  signifies  happiness  in  heaven — in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  The  word  Gehenna,  is  the  opposite  or  antithesis  of  the 
word  Ufe.  Hence,  according  to  one  of  the  acknowledged  and 
most  plain  laws  of  interpreting  language,  if  life  signifies  happiness 
after  death,  Gehenna  must  signify  suffering  after  death.  We  may 
fairly  conclude,  then,  that  the  Gehenna  here  spoken  of  is  that  of 
the  infernal  world.  That  it  is  so,  is  rendered  doubly  certain  by 
the  language  in  immediate  connexion, — "  into  the  fire  that  never 
shall  be  quenched..''''  The  fire  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  has  long 
since  been  quenched.  But  Christ  says  that  the  fire,  of  which  he 
speaks,  shall  never  be  quenched.  "  Their  worm  dieth  not,  and 
the  fire  is  not  quenched.'''' 

Another  conclusive  argument  for  the  meaning  which  we  defend 
may  be  found  in  Luke  xii.  4,  5,  "  I  say  unto  you,  my  friends,  be 
not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body,  and  after  that  have  no  more 
that  they  can  do  :  But  I  will  forewarn  you  whom  ye  shall  fear : 
fear  him,  who  after  he  has  killed,  has  power  to  cast  into  Gehenna." 
Had  not  the  persecutors  of  the  disciples  power,  both  to  kill  the 
body,  and  to  cast  into  the  valley  of  Hinnom  ^  What  then  is  that 
more  dreadful  place  of  punishment,  into  which  the  soul  is  to  be 
cast,  after  the  body  is  killed,  if  not  the  Gehenna  of  the  infernal 
world  ? 
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But  if  any  one  is  still  disposed  to  doubt,  the  parallel  passage  in 
Matt.  X.  28,  is,  if  possible,  even  more  conclusive.  "  Fear  not 
them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but 
rather  fear  him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
Gehenna."  Surely,  the  soul  is  not  to  be  destroyed  in  the  literal 
valley  of  Hinnom  !  If  this  passage  does  not  speak  of  a  place, 
where  the  wicked  are  to  be  punished  after  death,  then  no  depend- 
ance  can  be  placed  on  language. 

I  know  it  is  said,  that  this  Gehenna  has  no  existence,  except  in 
the  imagination.  But  of  this  how  can  we  be  persuaded,  after  the 
consideration  of  such  texts  as  have  been  cited  ?  We  know  the 
language  concerning  the  world  of  woe  is  figurative.  The  lan- 
guage describing  the  things  of  the  invisible  world  is  generally  figu- 
rative, throughout  the  Scriptures.  But  shall  we  conclude  from 
this,  that  none  of  the  things  described  exist,  except  in  the  imagina- 
tion ?  The  language  concerning  heaven  is  highly  figurative  ;  but 
shall  we  from  this  decide,  that  there  is  no  such  place  as  heaven  ? 
The  language  concerning  Jehovah  himself  is  figurative  ;  often 
highly  so.  For  example,  he  is  called  "  a  rock,"  "  a  strong  tower," 
*'  a  consuming  fire."  But  shall  we  on  this  account  declare  that 
Jehovah  does  not  exist  ?  When  he  is  called,  "  a  rock,"  or  "  a 
strong  tower,"  we  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  he  is 
the  support  and  defence  of  those  who  trust  in  him.  When  he 
is  called,  "  a  consuming  fire,"  we  readily  understand  that  he  is 
terrible  In  judgement.  Why  then  is  it  so  difficult  to  understand 
the  words  of  the  Saviour,  "  Fear  him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both 
soul  and  body  in  Gehenna,  in  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched." 
Does  not  this  speak  of  suffering  after  death,  as  dreadful  as  any 
that  can  exist  in  the  ima2:ination  ?  Yet  this  is  the  laneuafre  of  in- 
spiration.  It  has  God  for  its  author.  And  shall  He  be  suspected 
of  misrepresentation  ?  "  God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie  ;  nor 
the  son  of  man  that  he  should  repent :  Hath  he  said,  and  shall  he 
not  do  it  ?  Or  hath  he  spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  ?" 
What  then,  if  a  man  succeed  in  persuading  himself  that  there  is 
no  bottomless  pit,  the  smoke  of  which  ascendeth  up  forever  and 
ever ;  will  this  save  him  from  eternal  woe  ?  No  ; — shoidd  all  men 
affirm  to  the  contrary,  it  still  remains  true — it  will  forever  remain 
true — that  to  the  wicked,  "  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire."  It  will 
forever  be  true,  that  "  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  living  God."  R. 
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EXPOSITION. 

Mark  x.  14,  15.  "  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the  kivgdmii  of  God.  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Whoso- 
ever shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter 
therein." 

Matt,  xviii.  3.  "  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye 
shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

It  is  well  known  that  opposers  to  evangelical  sentiments  advo- 
cate the  native  purity  of  man,  and  wrest  the  Scriptures  where 
they  can,  to  support  their  erroneous  views.  Among  the  passages 
they  pervert,  are  those  of  our  Lord  above  quoted  respecting  infants 
and  children.  These,  it  is  m.aintained,  teach  the  native  purity  of 
the  human  heart,  and  its  fitness  for  heaven,  without  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  So  Unitarians  are  accustomed  to 
quote  them,  and  so  their  writers  comment  upon  them.* 

My  design  in  this  paper  will  be  to  vindicate  the  passages  above 
given    against  the   abuse  of  them  referred  to. 

"  Of  such  is  the  hingdoni  of  God.''''  The  phrase  '  kingdom  of 
God'  may  signify,  either  the  kingdom  of  glory,  or  die  Christian 
church.  The  words,  '  of  such,'  point  out  a  resemblance,  either 
natural  or  moral.  Suppose  the  resemblance  intended  be  natural, 
a  resemblance  in  age,  in  circumstances,  in  literal  infancy;  and 
that  by  '  the  kingdom  of  God,'  we  are  to  understand  the  kingdom 
of  glory.  According  to  this  interpretation,  hteral  infants  are  en- 
titled to  the  kingdom  of  glory.  Still,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
are  natively  pure  :  for  they  may  need,  as  a  qualification  for  heaven, 
and  dying  in  infancy  they  may  experience,  the  sanctifying  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 
Some,  we  know,  have  been  sanctified  from  the  womb,  which 
proves  that  others  may  be,  and  need  to  be,  if  they  are  saved. 

Or  suppose,  retaining  the  idea  of  a  natural  resemblance,  the 
words  '  kingdom  of  God'  be  understood  to  signify  the  Christian 
church  ;  and  consequently  that  infants  have  some  connexion  with 
the  church.  This  sense  restricts  the  application  to  the  children  of 
pious  parents,  and  goes  not  a  step  towards  proving  the  native 
])urity  of  such  children.  For  their  connexion  with  the  church, 
whatever  it  maybe,  is  grounded,  not  at  all  on  the  consideration  of 
their  own  personal  character,  but  on  the  professed  faith  and  piety 
of  their  parents.  "  Else  were  your  children  unclean,  but  noiv  are 
they  holy.'''' 

*  Sec  Kcnrirk's  Rcfloclions  mi  l\I:iii.  xix.  1  1.,  Wliitman's  Sermon  on  Regeneration, 
p.  31,  anil  Riclianlsoii's  Scniioii  (mi  ( 'mi-, cisioii. 
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Suppose  again,  that  by  the  words  '  of  such,'  a  sort  of  moral,  and 
not  a  natural  resemblance,  is  intended.  Suppose  our  Saviour  de- 
signed to  signify,  that  in  humility,  teachableness,  aflection,  confi- 
dence— traits  which  children  often  exhibit  towards  their  parents, 
and  which  the  young  of  other  animals  about  as  often  exhibit 
towards  their  dams — his  true  disciples,  the  members  of  his  king- 
dom, must  come  to  resemble  little  children.  But  neither  does 
this  supposition,  more  than  the  others,  teach  the  native  moral 
purity  or  holiness  of  children.  For  these  amiable  infantile  quali- 
ties, which  our  Saviour  may  be  supposed  to  set  forth  as  emblems 
of  the  spiritual  graces  of  his  people,  are  regarded  on  all  hands  as 
mere  natural  properties,  not  at  all  of  the  nature  of  holiness.  They 
are  so  regarded  by  Unitarians,  who  maintain  that  children  are  not 
accountable  agents,  and  not  capable  of  holiness  or  sin,  till  they 
come  to  years  of  understanding,  and  know  the  difference  between 
good  and  evil.  And  in  the  same  light,  these  qualities  of  children 
are  regarded  by  the  Orthodox.  They  are  regarded  as  mere 
animal  affections,  not  necessarily  holy  or  sinful,  and  not  at  all 
inconsistent  with  that  native  moral  depravity,  which  the  Scriptures 
ascribe  to  our  fallen  race. 

Matt,  xviii.  3.  "  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  Utile 
children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

We  have  an  expression  of  the  Saviour's  sentiments,  or  feelings, 
in  relation  to  children,  on  at  least  two  different  occasions.  The 
one,  was  that  already  considered,  in  which  parents,  or  friends, 
brought  little  children  to  him  for  his  blessing  ;  the  other,  that  now 
before  us,  in  which  he  took  a  little  child,  providentially  present, 
and  employed  him  to  illustrate  an  important  lesson  which  he  was 
inculcating  on  his  disciples. 

The  case  was  this :  On  their  way  to  Capernaum,  the  disciples 
had  debated  the  subject,  who  should  be  the  greatest  in  their  Mas- 
ter's kingdom,  supposing  it  to  be  a  temporal  one.  Whether  Jesus 
overheard  them  or  not,  he  knew  what  was  in  their  hearts,  and  on 
arriving  with  them  at  the  house  whither  they  went,  he  asked  them 
the  cause  of  their  dispute.  And  now,  having  called  the  attention 
of  the  disciples  to  the  subject  of  their  debate,  what,  may  we  sup- 
pose, was  his  object  in  setting  this  little  child  before  them  ?  Was 
it  to  lecture  on  the  moral  state  of  the  child  by  nature,  as  the  physi- 
ologist lectures  on  the  various  physical  properties  and  relations  of 
the  different  animals,  plants,  and  minerals  which  come  under  his 
examination?  Was  it  to  instruct  them  in  the  nature  of  Adam's 
sin,  in  relation  to  his  posterity  ?  Was  it  to  prove  that  children  are, 
or  are  not,  affected  by  it  ?  Was  it  to  show  that,  though  not  guilty 
of  his  personal  sin  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  they  are,  neverthe- 
less, in  some  way  unclean  ?  Or  was  it  to  show  that  all  this  is  a  libel 
on  human  nature,  and  that  till  we  learn  to  sin  by  example,  we  are  as 
holy  as  angels .''    Obviously  nothing  of  all  this,  but  rather  to  teach  his 
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disciples  a  lesson  of  humility  ?  And  herein  is  the  pertinency  of  what 
he  said  in  relation  to  children,  "  Except  ye  be  converted,"  &;c.  Little 
children  are  naturally  docile,  confident,  and  submissive.'  At  least, 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  they  are  poor  examples  to  adduce  in 
proof  of  native  purity  and  freedom  from  sin.  How  natural  and 
forcible  it  was,  then,  for  the  Saviour  to  speak  of  this  little  child  as 
to  natural  chai'acier  towards  his  earthly  parent,  to  teach  the 
disciples  what  they  ought  to  be  as  to  moral  character  towards 
their  heavenly  Parent.  And,  instead  of  teaching  native  purity, 
considering  what  men  are,  and  the  great,  very  great,  remove 
at  which  they  are  from  feeling  towards  God,  as  a  good  little  child 
does  towards  his  parent,  how  great  a  change  is  here  impHed  in 
order  to  true  discipleship  !  How  plainly  in  fact  is  here  implied, 
not  our  native  purity,  but  our  native  depravity  !  I  submit  it  to  the 
consciences  of  those  who  would  derive  the  doctrine  of  native  pu- 
rity from  this  passage,  whether,  though  it  is  not  the  main  design  of 
the  passage  to  teach  it,  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  or  the 
original  absence  of  all  holy  love,  and  the  necessity  of  regeneration 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  not  rather  implied  ? 

The  sense  of  the  passage  last  considered  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  Mark  x.  15,  "  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein."  How  are  we  to  "  re- 
ceive the  kingdom  of  God,  as  a  little  child  T^ — To  become  "  as  a 
little  child,"  in  a  natural  sense,  or  literally,  we  cannot.  We  can- 
not dispossess  ourselves  of  what  we  know  5  we  cannot  unclothe 
ourselves  of  all  that  has  been  gathering  upon  us  in  the  progress  of 
experience  ;  we  cannot  contract  ourselves  to  the  dimensions  of 
childhood  and  infancy.  It  is  not  possible  in  the  nature  of  things 
— nor,  if  it  were,  would  it  be  required.  Still,  we  must  receive  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child  ;  that  is,  we  must  come  to  possess, 
in  a  spiritual  sense,  such  feelings  of  teachableness,  simplicity,  con- 
fidence, submission,  love,  and  gratitude  towards  God,  in  order  to 
be  connected  with  his  kingdom,  as  the  good  litde  child,  in  a  natural 
sense,  exhibits  towards  its  affectionate  and  loving  earthly  parent. 
This,  it  is  believed,  is  the  sense  ; — and  so  far  as  native  purity  or 
the  contrary  is  concerned,  Christ  intended  no  other  in  all  that  he 
said  of  children. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
the  views  \vc  entertain  on  this  subject  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
we  are  ever  likely  to  feel  or  do  in  behalf  of  children  and  youth. 
If  we  regard  them  as  innocent  and  pure,  we  never  shall  feel  much, 
or  make  much  exertion,  for  their  conversion  and  sanctification  : 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  therefore,  that  we  have  the 
mind  of  Christ.  Whether  parents  and  guardians,  or  instructers 
and  ministers  and  Christians  in  general,  we   are  to  our  babes  and 

1*11  •  •  ^ 

children  prmcipally  what  our  views  are  as  to  their  state  and  con- 
dition by  nature.     Our  views  influence  us  in  the  education  we  seek 
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for  them — in  our  government  over  tlicm,  the  irode,  measure  and 
means  of  it — in  the  books  we  furnish  them — i  i  the  company  we 
allow  them  to  keep — in  the  business  we  provide  for  them — and  in 
the  alliances  we  encourage  them  to  form  in  life.  Indeed,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  the  influence  of  our  sentiments  on  the  native 
character  of  the  human  heart,  follows  down  to  eternity  all  those 
whose  character  we  contribute  to  form  ;  and  an  appalling  respon- 
sibility gathers  around  us  in  deciding  whether  we  will  be  icve  the 
truth,  and  be  sanctified  by  its  healing  efficacy,  or  admit  the  poison- 
ous distillation  of  error,  and  wither  and  die  under  its  influence. 

Let  every  one  Avho  thinks  Christ  taught  the  native  purity  of  the 
human  heart,  examine  again  before  he  settles  down  in  that  con- 
clusion. Let  him  pray  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  office  it  was  to 
guiJe  apostles  in  the  way  of  truth,  to  enlighten  his  mind,  and  in- 
cline him  in  the  way  he  should  go.  Let  him  remember,  that  God 
cautions  him  not  to  lean  to  his  own  understanding  ;  that  the  heart 
is  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked ;  and  that 
except  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 

H. 
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TRACTS    PUBLISHED    BY    THE  AMERICAN    UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

(Contiuued  from  p.  303.) 

No.   16.      On  some  Corruptions  of  Scripture. 

This  tract  consists  of  "  conversations"  between  a  Unitarian 
minister,  and  one  of  his  parishioners.  The  minister  has  com- 
menced "  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  New  Testament,"  and  has 
thrown  out  expressions  respecting  alterations  and  mis-translations 
in  the  commonly  received  Bible,  which  are  very  alarming  to  his 
unlettered  but  honest  hearted  hearer.  The  hearer  comes  to  him 
with  great  warmth,  to  state  his  objections,  and  urge  his  complaints. 
A  conversation  thus  commences,  which  is  continued,  at  intervals, 
to  the  end  of  the  tract,  in  which  the  minister  explains  to  him  what 
is  meant  by  the  word  "  manuscript,"  and  what  by  "  various  read- 
ings," and  wiiat  by  "  interjiolations,"  and  what  by  "  ancient  ver- 
sions ;"  and  succeeds  at  length  in  satisfying  him  that  his  Bible, 
which  he  has  held  "  so  sacred,"  is  in  several  parts  of  it  wrong  and 
unworthy  of  regard. 

Though  the  minister  states,  that  "  the  translation  in  common  use 
in  this  country  is  not  always  faithful  to  the  original,"  he  cites  no 
instances,  and  exhibits  no  evidence,  of  the  tnuh  of  the  assertion. 
His  attention  is  occupied  in  pointing  out  certain  alleged  alterations 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  since 
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it  was  written.  The  passages  on  which  he  remarks  are  1  John  v. 
7,  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  Acts  xx.  28,  Col.  ii.  2,  3,  and  Rev.  i.  11.  Of 
these,  in  place  of  the  common  version,  he  adopts,  and  urges  rea- 
sons to  justify,  the  reading  of  Gricshach.  It  was  our  intention  to 
have  followed  him,  in  his  observations  on  these  passages,  with  a 
view  to  correct  misrepresentations,  supply  deficiencies,  and  pre- 
sent a  fair  and  full  exhibition  of  the  case.  But,  considering  the 
nature  of  such  a  discussion,  and  the  length  to  which  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  drawn,  we  have  concluded  to  defer  it  for  a  separate 
article.*  Without  replying,  therefore,  at  present,  to  all  the  state- 
ments in  the  tract,  we  shall  pass  it  with  some  general  remarks. 

It  is  not  true,  as  is  here  insinuated,  because  some  two  or  three 
disputed  passages  are  not  often  "  quoted  by  learned  Trinitarian 
writers  at  the  present  day,"  that  they  have  rejected  them  as  of  no 
authority.  In  respect  to  these  passages,  Trinitarians  have  no  in- 
terest, as  we  trust  they  have  no  desire,  but  to  know  the  truth. 
The  passages  are  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  support  of  their 
system.  To  be  sure,  if  they  are  genuine,  they  may  be  thought  to 
support  it ;  but  if  they  are  not  genuine,  the  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  Trinity,  and  the  supreme  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  not  the 
less  conclusive  and  irrefragible.  Knowing  this,  as  all  learned 
Trinitarians  do,  they  look  at  the  evidence  for  and  against  these 
passages  without  bias ;  and  according  as  it  strikes  different  minds, 
they  have  arrived,  in  some  instances,  to  different  conclusions.  In 
regard,  for  instance,  to  the  disputed  passage  in  Timothy,  Dr. 
Knapp  and  Professor  Stuart  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  com- 
mon version  is  correct ;  while  Griesbach,  whose  learning  and 
honesty  are  much  extolled,  was  of  the  opinion,  that  the  common 
reading  of  all  these  passages  is  not  sufficiently  supported.  But 
did  Griesbach,  on  this  account,  reject  the  Divinity  of  Christ  ?  Did 
he  so  much  as  doubt  or  hesitate  on  the  subject  ?  Did  he  think 
the  evidence  in  support  of  this  doctrine  materially  weakened  ?  By 
no  means.  "  There  are,"  says  he,  "  so  many  arguments  for 
the  true  Deity  of  Christ,  that  I  see  not  how  it  can  be  called  in 
question  ;  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scripture  being  granted,  and 
just  rules  of  interpretation  acknowledged.  Particularly,  the  exor- 
dium of  St.  John's  Gospel  is  so  perspicuous,  and  ahove  all  excep- 
tion, ih'a.i  it  never  can  be  overturned  hij  the  daring  attacks  of  critics 
and  interpreter s.^^\ 

It  is  presumed,  learned  Trinitarians  of  the  present  day  regard 
the  authority  of  most  of  die  passages  examined  in  this  tract  as  in 
a  degree  unsettled.  They  do  not'reject  them,  nor  do  they  think 
it  necessary,  and  with  the  evidence  already  exisdng  they  do  not 
feel  authorized,  to  determine  positively  respecdng  them,  one  way 

*  Our  readers  ninv  find  a  prettv  full  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  Panonlist,  vol.  vi. 
pp.  .W3— 515.  •        -  J  1 

t  See  Preface  to  vol.  ii.  of  his  New  Testament.    Edit.  1T75. 
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or  the  other.  They  do  not  often  quote  tliem  in  controversy  with 
Unitarians,  because,  in  the  first  place,  they  do  not  need  them  ; 
because  they  suppose  they  will  not  be  convincing  to  those  who 
reject  the  Trinity  ;  and  because  they  do  not  wish  to  encumber  an 
important  subject  with  unnecessary  embarrassments.  Reasons 
such  as  these  were  expressly  assigned,  by  Dr.  Wardlaw  in  his 
controversy  with  Mr.  Yates,  and  by  Professor  Stuart  in  his  letters 
to  Dr.  Channing. 

In  the  tract  before  us,  the  parishioner  asV":,  "  Why  may  not  the 
alterations  have  been  made  by  Unitarians  ?"  And  his  minister 
answers,  "  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  change  having 
been  made  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  to  favor  the 
Unitarian  scheme."  But  tlie  minister  ought  to  have  remembered, 
that  this  is  an  important  point  to  be  settled.  There  is  a  difference 
of  reading  in  certain  passages,  and  alterations  are  alleged  to  have 
been  made,  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity. 
But  whether  these  have  been  made  to  I'avor  Trinitarians  or  Unita- 
rians, or,  in  other  words,  whether  Trinitarians  have  added  to  the 
word  of  God  to  strengthen  their  cause,  or  Unitarians  have  taken 
from  it  to  strengthen  theirs,  is  the  very  question  which  remains  to 
be  determined.  It  is  therefore  a  palpable  begging  of  the  question 
— a  taking  for  granted  what  ought  to  be  proved,  to  say  that  "  no 
change  has  been  made  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament 
to  favor  the  Unitarian  scheme." 

It  is  commonly  said  by  Unitarians,  that  the  declaration,  in  1 
John  V.  7,  respecting  the  three  heavenly  witnesses,  is  an  interpola- 
tion— that  it  has  been  added  to  the  epistle,  since  it  was  written,  by 
some  designing  but  unknown  transcriber.  But  it  is  contended  by 
]Mr.  Gilman,  a  distinguished  Unitarian  now  on  the  stage,  that  this 
is  a  strong  Unitarian  passage — that  "  its  tendency,  supposing  it 
genuine,  is  far  more  Unitarian,  than  it  is  the  reverse" — and  that 
those  Trinitarians,  who  have  been  for  "  expunging"  it,  "  have  had 
a  consciousness  of  this  fact."*  If  Mr.  Gilman  is  to  be  credited, 
this  passage  goes  "to  favor  tlie  Unitarian  scheme ;"  and  if  Unita- 
rians generally  are  to  be  credited,  it  is  an  interpolation.  Putting 
the  whole  together,  we  have  found  one  "  change  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  fav^or  the  Unitarian  scheme,"  Unitarians  themselves 
being  judges.  Nor  is  it  difficult,  admitting  the  correctness  of  the 
text  of  Griesbach,  to  discover  others.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
admitted,  but  on  what  ground  we  know  not,  that  the  emendations 
of  this  distinguished  critic  are  all  against  the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour. 
But  the  fact  is  otherwise  ;  and  this  ought  to  be  known.  For  the 
satisfaction  of  the  reader,  let  us  compare  a  few  passages,  as  they 
stand  in  die  common  version,  and  in  the  text  of  Griesbach. 

*  Sermon  on  (he  Introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Joliii.    Second  Ed.  p.  16. 
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Grieshach. 

"  They  assayed  to  go  into  Bythinia, 
but  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  suffered  them 
not." 

"  Submitting  yourselves  one  to  an- 
otlier  in  the  fear  of  Christ." 

"  I  shall  come  in  the  fulness  of  the 
Messing  of  Christ." 

"  Let  the  peace  of  Christ  rule  in 
your  liearts." 

"  Whom  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  con- 
sume with  the  Spirit  of  his  mouth,  and 
shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of 
his  cominff." 


Common  Version. 

"  They  assayed  to  go  into  Bythinia, 
but  the  Spirit  suffered  them  not." 
Acts  xvi.  7. 

"  Submitting  yourselves  one  to  an- 
other in  the  fear  of  God."     Eph.  v.  21. 

"  I  shall  come  in  tlie  fulness  of  the 
blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ." 
Rom.  XV.  29. 

"  Let  the  peace  of  God  rule  in  your 
hearts."     Col.  iii.  15. 

"Whom  the  Lord  shall  consume 
with  the  Spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall 
destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  com- 
ing."    2Thess.  ii.d. 

In  the  language  of  a  foreign  reviewer,  "  these  texts  form  an  ad- 
dition to  those  numerous  ones  that  attribute  to  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer an  exuberance  of  grace  and  goodness,  a  plenitude  of 
authority,  and  an  invincible  universality  of  influence,  which  are 
totally  incompatible  with  the  powers  of  any  other  than  the  Infinite 
Being,  the  God  of  all  grace." 

Our  principal  objection  to  this  tract  is,  not  that  it  questions  the 
authority  of  a  few  passages,  which  have  been  generally  thought  to 
favor  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  :  for  the  evidence  in  support  of 
this  doctrine  is  as  conclusive  without  these  passages,  as  with  them  ; 
but  that  its  tendency  is  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  common  readers  in 
regard  to  the  authority  of  our  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  indeed 
of  revelation  generally.  We  are  aware  that  our  common  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  which  has  been  appealed  to  by  Ciiristians  of  all 
denominations  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  ;  which  to  the 
English  reader  possesses  a  sacredness  and  authority  which  no  other 
translation  can  ;  which  the  London  Quarterly  reviewers  have  pro- 
nounced "unrivalled,  as  a  fahhful  translation,  conveying  not  merely 
the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers,  but  their  very  style,  manner, 
and  expression" ;  which  the  learned  Selden  declared  was  "  the 
best  translation  in  the  world" — we  are  aware  that  it  is  regarded  by 
Unitarians,  and  is  even  spoken  of  from  the  pulpit,  as  a  great  hin- 
drance in  the  way  of  the  propagation  of  their  sentiments.  And 
the  publication  of  this  tract  we  presume  is  one  among  a  series  of 
efforts,  designed  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  a  new  translation, 
which  shall  be  less  at  variance  with  their  views  of  truth.* 

And  we  are  much  mistaken,  if  the  natural  tendency  of  this  tract 
is  not  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  common  readers  in  reaard  to  the 
divine  authority,  not  merely  of  this  or  that  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
but  of  the  Scriptures  themselves.  We  know  the  intention  to  do 
this  is  disclaimed,  and  remarks  are  made,  near  the  close,  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  an  efi^ect ;  but  after  all,  the 
common   reader,  especially  if  his  heart  is  not  established  with 

*  The  Amenrnnllnilariaji  Association,  in  their  last  Annual  Report,  speak  of  "a  new 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible"  as  "  a  most  desirable  result." 
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grace,  will  rise  from  the  intelligence  here  communicated,  respect- 
ing wrong  translations,  and  various  readings,  and  altered  manu- 
scripts, and  corrupted  texts,  feeling  that  there  is  nothing  certain 
respecting  the  IJible,  and  that  he  may  as  well  not  trouble  himself 
further  about  it.  This  is  one  of  those  subjects  which  W'e  think 
ought  to  be  touched  with  great  caution,  if  touched  at  all,  in  publi- 
cations designed  for  general  circulation  :  for  it  is  a  subject,  on 
which  it  is  easy  to  say  enough  to  startle  and  perplex  the  unlearned 
reader ;  but  on  which  it  is  not  easy  so  to  communicate  the  whole 
truth,  as  to  remove  his  fears  and  confirm  his  faith. 

It  is  comforting,  however,  to  be  told,  on  the  authority  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  that  of  all  the  various  readings 
which  have  been  discovered  "  in  examining  the  different  manu- 
scripts of  the  New  Testament,"  "  not  one  in  a  hundred  aflects  the 
sense,  and  that  the  number  is  very  small  inched,  of  those  which 
affect  the  doctrines  of  Christianity."  It  is  "  satisfactory  to  know, 
that  the  five"  passages  noticed  in  this  tract  "  are  nearly  all  which 
in  their  view  have  a  bearing  on  important  doctrines,"  and  that 
"  there  is  not  one,  which  seriously  affects  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
Gospel."  We  rejoice  that  a  limit  is  thus  set,  on  high  Unitarian 
authority,  to  the  work  of  altering  and  amending  the  Bible — that  it 
is  here  brought  within  a  narrow  compass — and  that  the  Christian 
may  still  hold  the  sacred  volume,  with  unwavering  confidence  that 
it  is  indeed  the  book  of  God. 

No.  17.      On  Tests  of  true  religion. 

This  tract  was  first  published  in  '  the  Unitarian,'  at  New  York. 
It  is  understood  to  have  been  written  in  consequence  of  a  distin- 
guished Unitarian  in  Boston  having  renounced  his  sentiments,  and 
become  a  convert  to  the  faith  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  This  gentleman, 
in  compliance  with  a  request  from  one  of  the  Unitarian  ministers  of 
Boston,  addressed  to  him  a  letter,  giving  an  account  of  the  change 
he  had  experienced,  and  the  reasons  by  which  it  had  been  induced. 
Unitarians  had  some  reason  to  presume  that  this  letter  would  be 
published  ;  and  the  tract  before  us  seems  to  have  been  prepared, 
as  a  virtual  answer  to  it,  in  case  it  was  published.  For  no  sooner 
did  the  letter  make  its  appearance,  than  it  was  announced  in  the 
Christian  Register  that  "  a  complete  answer,  and  a  satisfactory 
one,"  entitled  '  Tests  of  true  Religion,'  had  been  published  in  the 
Unitarian,  at  New  York. — So  much  for  the  origin  of  the  tract. 
Let  us  next  proceed  to  examine  its  contents. 

The  author  proposes  for  consideration  the  following  very  impor- 
tant question,  '  What  is  true  religion  ?'  And  in  his  endeavors  to 
solve  it,  he  first  "  notices  some  of  those  popular  tests,  which  ap- 
pear to  him  superficial  and  imsatisfactory  ;"  and, secondly,  "turns 
to  the  only  true  standard — the  Scriptures." 
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Under  the  head  of  "  superficial  and  unsatisfactory"  tests,  he  first 
mentions  "  seriousness  in  religion."  This  is  no  test  of  true  reli- 
gion, because  the  votaries  of  "  a  false  religion  may  be  serious." — 
The  next  thing  examined  is,  "  great  and  unusual  feeling  in  reli- 
gion." This,  it  is  insisted,  is  no  test,  because  Pagans  feel,  and 
Mahometans  feel,  and  as  strong  feeling  may  be  excited  by  false 
systems  of  religion,  as  by  the  truth. — "In  the  third  place,  a  zeal 
about  the  ritual  observances  of  piety,"  such  as  "  prayers,  sabbaths, 
&c."  is  no  test  of  true  religion  :  for  Pagans  have  been  more  zealous 
in  such  observances  than  the  believers  in  Divine  revelation  ;  Jews 
have  been  more  zealous  for  rites  than  Christians  ;  Papists  have 
been  more  zealous  in  this  way  than  Protestants  ;  and  the'  Church 
of  England  more  zealous  than  Presbyterians  and  Independents. 
Nobody  can  pretend,  therefore,  that  a  zeal  for  ritual  observances  in 
the  professors  of  any  religion,  is  a  test  of  its  truth.  The  writer  ob- 
serves again,  that  "  extraordinary  sacrifices  and  enterprises  in 
religion"  form  no  test  of  its  truth  ;  because,  of  all  Christian  denomi- 
nations, the  Jesuits  have  made  the  greatest  sacrifices,  and  been 
the  most  enterprising.  And  even  these  have  been  surpassed  in 
self-denial  by  Hindoo  fakeers  and  devotees. 

We  wonder  that  our  author,  in  his  zeal  for  exposing  "  superficial 
and  unsatisfactory"  tests,  should  have  stopped  here,  in  the  middle 
of  his  story.  Why  did  he  not  proceed,  as  he  manifestly  might 
have  done  in  a  similar  strain,  almost  indefinitely  ?  He  might 
have  said,  alms-giving  is  no  test  of  true  religion  ;  because  many 
of  the  Pharisees  have  given  alms  to  be  seen  of  men  ;  and  the 
aposde  intimates,  that  a  person  may  give  all  his  goods  to  feed  the 
poor,  and  yet  be  destitute  of  true  religion. 

Again  ;  external  social  virtues  are  no  test  of  true  religion  ;  since 
with  thousands,  who  have  practised  these  virtues,  they  have  been 
merely  exernal.  This  was  the  case  with  the  young  man  who  came 
to  Christ,  by  whom,  so  far  as  the  youth  himself  knew,  and  so  far 
probably  as  men  could  see,  all  the  commandments  had  been  kept. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  Puritans,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
that,  "  while  others  were  at  plays  and  interludes,  at  revels,  or 
walking  in  the  fields,  or  at  the  diversions  of  bowling,  fencing,  &ic. 
on  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath,  they,  with  their  families,  were 
employed  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  singing  psalms,  catechising 
their  children,  repeating  sermons,  and  prayers;  that  neither  was 
this  confined  to  the  Lord's  day,  but  they  had  their  hours  of  family 
devotion  on  the  week  days,  esteeming  it  their  duty  to  take  care  of 
the  souls  as  well  as  of  the  bodies  of  their  servants ;  and  that  they 
,  were  circumspect  as  to  all  the  excesses  of  eating  and  drinking, 
apparel,  and  lawful  diversions ;  being  frugal  in  house-keeping, 
industrious  in  their  particular  callings,  honest  and  exact  in  their 
dealings,  and  solicitous  to  give  every  man  his  own."* 

*  Ncal's  History  of  Ihr  I'urilnns,  vol.  i.  clinp.  viii. 
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Now  this  external  relisiious  ens;ae:cclness  of  the  Puritans  is  no 
certain  evidence  of  the  truth  of  their  religion  ;  for  they  might  have 
been  hypocritical  and  Pharisaical  in  it ;  or  if  they  were  sincere, 
tlieir  ritual  ohservances  were  far  exceeded,  in  number  and  pain- 
fulness,  by  the  self-inflictions  and  tortures  of  the  Hindoo  devotees. 

The  primitive  Christians  were  directed  to  have  their  '  conversa- 
tion honest  among  the  Gentiles,  that  they,  beholding  their  good 
works,  might  be  led  to  glorify  God  in  the  day  of  their  visitation.' 
1  Pet.  ii.  12.  But  why  did  the  apostle  give  them  such  a  direc- 
tion, for  such  a  purpose  ?  An  honest  conversation  is  no  test  of  the 
truth  of  any  system  of  religion.  Doubtless  there  have  been  ex- 
ternally honest  men,  in  all  religions. 

Our  Saviour,  speaking  of  false  teachers,  says,  '  By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them.'  But  how  can  false  teachers  be  known  by 
their  fruits  ?  How  can  a  teacher  of  false  and  delusive  doctrine  be 
detected  by  his  conversation  and  manner  of  life  ?  He  n)ay  be  as 
serious,  and  as  prayerful,  and  as  ardent  in  his  feelings,  and  as  de- 
voted and  diligent  in  promoting  his  cause  (if  we  may  believe  the 
writer  of  this  tract) ,  as  others  are  in  the  cause  of  truth.  Good 
fruit,  then,  is  no  evidence  of  the  goodness  of  the  tree  which  bears 
it.  And  the  teachers  of  false  and  of  true  religion  can  no  longer  be 
distinguished  by  their  manner  of  life. 

Unitarians  have  labored  to  establish  the  truth  of  their  religion, 
by  its  excellent  practical  tendency  and  effects.  Sermon  after  ser- 
mon has  been  preached,  and  book  after  book  published,  within  the 
last  few  years,  for  this  very  purpose.  But  it  follows  from  what 
has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  tests,  that  all  such  efforts  have 
been  in  vain.  They  ought  not  to  have  been  made,  and  ought 
never  to  be  repeated.  For  how  can  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any 
system  of  religion  be  established  by  its  practical  effects?  Serious- 
ness is  no  test ;  deep  feeling  and  engagedness  are  no  test ;  a  life  of 
prayer  and  strict  religious  observances  is  no  test ;  indeed  nothing 
external  or  visible  can  be  a  test :  for  there  is  nothing  external  per- 
taining to  religion,  which  may  not  be  assumed  by  the  worst  of  men, 
and  for  the  worst  of  purposes. 

Perhaps  our  author  may  suspect,  by  this  time,  that  his  argu- 
ment proves  rather  too  much  for  his  own  purpose,  and  that  if  it 
can  be  made  thus  to  sweep  all  before  it  and  around  it,  far  and 
wide,  he  may  as  well  abandon  it,  as  insist  upon  it  further. 

The  fallacy  of  his  reasoning  consists  in  his  not  distinguishing 
between  what  is  an  infaUible  test  of  true  religion,  and  what  is  the 
natural  fruit  and  evidence  of  it  ;  and  in  his  concluding,  because, 
some  one  thing  (seriousness  for  instance)  is  not  an  infallible  test, 
that  several  things  of  a  kindred  nature,  all  such  as  would  naturally 
spring  from  true  religion,  do  not  collectively  constitute  any  satis- 
factory evidence  in  its  favor.  Nobody  ever  pretended  tl)at  ha- 
bitual seriousness  was  an  infallible  test  of  the  reality  or  truth  of  a 
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person's  religion  ;  and  yet  every  body  knows  that  it  is  one  of  the 
natural  fruits  of  religion ;  and  every  unprejudiced  mind  will  con- 
clude, that  of  two  persons  of  different  religious  sentiments,  who 
are  in  other  respects  equal,  the  religion  of  the  one  who  is  the  most 
sincerely  and  consistently  serious,  will  be  the  most  likely  to  be  the 
truth.  And  the  same  may  be  said  respecting  each  of  those  other 
things,  whose  claims  to  be  regarded  as  tests  are  examined  in  the 
tract.  Neither  of  them,  taken  singly,  is  an  infallible  test,  and 
yet  each  of  them  is  a  natural  fruit  and  exhibition  of  piety ;  so  that 
where  they  all  meet  and  harmonize  in  the  same  character,  and 
their  light  is  not  obscured  by  opposing  traits,  they  afford  strong 
and  convincing  evidence,  that  the  subject  of  them  is  a  believer 
and  lover  of  the  truth.  And  when  a  comparison  is  instituted  be- 
tween such  a  person,  and  another  of  different  religious  sentiments 
in  whom  these  fruits  of  piety  are  wanting,  no  honest  mind  can  help 
deciding,  that  the  religion  of  the  former  is  greatly  to  be  preferred. 
In  this  way,  we  save  the  argument  in  favor  of  true  religion  arising 
from  its  practical  tendency  and  effects,  which  the  false  reasoning  of 
our  author  goes  to  destroy, — an  argument  insisted  on  by  the  defen- 
ders of  truth  in  all  past  ages ;  on  which  they  are  authorized  to 
insist  by  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  and  which,  with  the  generality 
of  candid  minds,  has  probably  more  weight  than  every  other. 

The  writer  of  this  tract  has  made  an  implied  concession,  we 
might  almost  say  confession,  of  which  he  probably  was  not  aware. 
Why — the  question  will  force  itself  upon  every  unbiassed  reader — 
why  does  he  labor  so  hard  to  make  it  appear,  that  seriousness,  and 
prayerfulness,  and  engagedness  in  religious  duties,  and  a  strict 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  exertions  and  sacrifices  to  promote 
the  cause  of  Christ,  are  not  tests  of  true  religion  ?  Why  not  sat- 
isfied that  they  should  be  regarded  as  tests,  by  which  every  de- 
nomination might  try  the  validity  of  its  claims  ?  Was  he  conscious, 
that  brought  to  these  tests — that  weighed  in  this  balance,  his  own 
denomination  would  be  found  miserably  wanting  ?  Was  he  con- 
scious, that  the  testimony  of  the  "  Gentleman  in  Boston,"  in  his 
"  Letter  to  a  Unitarian  clergyman  of  that  city,"  setting  forth  the 
deficiencies  of  Unitarians,  w^as  the  truth — truth  which  he  could 
not  and  dare  not  deny — and  consequently  that  some  other  method, 
aside  from  a  direct  denial,  must  be  devised,  to  escape  its  force  ? 
This  undoubtedly  is  the  interpretation  which  the  religious  commu- 
nity put  upon  the  tract,  and  the  writer  must  have  been  a  blind 
man  that  he  did  not  foresee  it.  This  tract  is  itself  a  more  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  deficiencies  of  Unitarians,  than  the  letter  to 
which  it  was  intended  to  be  a  reply  ;  or  than  any  direct  testimony 
fron-i  an  Orthodox  believer  could  be.  For  in  this  attempt  at  eva- 
sion on  the  part  of  Unitarians,  conscious  deficiency  is  unwittingly 
betrayed,  and  the  nakedness  of  their  spiritual  land  is  exposed. 
They  seem  to  know  that  they  cannot  compare  with  evangelical 
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Christians  generally,  in  those  fruits  and  evidences  of  piety  which 
have  been  mentioned,  and  consequently  they  are  obliged  to  deny 
that  these  diings  are  evidences  of  true  religion  at  all. 

Having  considered  "  the  insufficiency  of  some  of  the  popular 
tests  of  true  religion,"  our  author  "  turns  to  the  only  true  standard, 
the  Scripttires.^^  Here,  he  very  properly  introduces,  as  our  pat- 
tern, the  character  and  example  of  Christ.  Jesus  Christ,  he 
says,  though  not  "  cold  or  stern,"  was  seldom  or  never  excited. 
His  mind  was  always  "  sober,  reasonable,  and  calm."  It  is  "  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  a  modern  revival,  as  passing  in  his  pres- 
ence, or  under  his  preaching."  In  short,  he  was  not  distinguished 
for  any  of  those  things,  on  which  many  have  so  much  insisted,  as 
tests  of  true  religion. 

We  might  pertinently  inquire,  Where  did  this  writer  learn  the 
character  and  example  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  For  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive that  he  can  have  learned  it  from  the  New  Testament.  Let 
us  look  into  the  New  Testament,  and  examine  the  subject  for  our- 
selves. Was  not  the  character  of  our  Saviour  serious — deeply, 
habitually,  consistently  serious  ?  Was  it  not  marked  also  by  strong 
and  ardent  feeling  ?  Was  he  not  deeply  in  earnest  in  his  work, 
and  were  not  his  vt^armest  feelings  enlisted  for  its  accomplishment? 
Was  he  not  eminently  a  person  of  prayer  9  How  often  did  he 
retire,  by  himself,  or  with  his  disciples,  and  not  unfrequently  he 
spent  whole  nights  in  prayer.  Can  it  be  doubted,  too,  that  our 
Saviour  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  Sabbath,  and  of  the  various 
services  of  the  Jewish  ritual?  His  custom  was  to  go  into  the 
synagogue  every  Sabbath  day.  And  in  exertions  and  sacrifices 
for  the  promotion  of  religion,  who  ever  equalled — we  might  almost 
say  imitated  him  ?  He  spent  his  life,  and  poured  out  his  blood, 
to  advance  the  cause  of  human  salvation.  And  when  about  to 
ascend  up  where  he  was  before,  he  left  it  in  solemn  injunction  to 
his  followers  to  go  forth,  in  face  of  difficulties  and  dangers,  and 
fill  an  opposing  world  with  his  doctrine. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  those  traits,  which  the  writer  of  the 
tract  deprecates,  as  not  only  no  tests  of  true  religion,  but  "  things 
questionable  in  themselves,"  are  the  very  traits  which  shone 
most  conspicuously  in  the  character  of  the  Saviour.  They  are, 
as  we  may  say,  the  ground  work  of  his  character.  They  are 
that  which  constitute  it  what  it  is,  and  without  which  it  would  be 
radically  defective. 

The  mind  of  the  Saviour  we  know  was  calm;  that  is,  it  was 
not  fretted  or  ruffled.  It  was  also  sober,  in  opposition  to  extrava- 
gance. But  is  it  true  that  he  was  never  the  subject  of  strong 
excitement  ?  When  he  looked  round  on  the  multitude  "  with 
anger,  being  grieved" — when  he  made  a  scourge  and  purged  the 
temple — when  he  denounced  woes  upon  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
— when  he  wept  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  and  over  Jerusalem — 
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when,  in  the  garden,  he  "offered  up  prayers  and  supplications  with 
strong  crying  and  tears,"  and  in  numerous  other  instances,  was  he 
not,  in  the  common  use  of  the  word,  excited  ? 

And  why  cannot  our  author  conceive  it  possible  that  "  one  of 
the  scenes  of  a  modern  revival  should  pass  in  the  presence,  and 
under  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ"  ?  What  are  the  scenes  of  a 
modern  revival  ?  People  interested  and  engaged  on  the  subject 
of  religion — flocking  to  hear  the  word  of  God — listening  to  it 
with  "the  deepest  attention — inquiring,  with  the  awakened  multitude 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  '  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  f"' — 
and  praying  with  the  broken  hearted  publican,  '  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner ;' — why  cannot  our  author  conceive  it  possible  that 
a  scene  such  as  this  should  "  pass  in  the  presence,  and  under  the 
preaching  of  Jesus  Christ"?  Does  he  believe  in  his  heart  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  displeased  with  such  scenes  ?  Does  it  displease 
him  to  see  persons  interested  and  engaged  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion ?  Does  it  displease  him  to  see  them  thronging  his  courts, 
and  listening  to  his  Gospel,  and  weeping  over  their  sins,  and  plead- 
ing for  mercy  ?  Was  he  displeased  with  the  multitudes  who  at- 
tended on  his  personal  ministry  ?  Was  he  displeased  with  the 
penitent  sinner,  who  '  washed  his  feet  with  her  tears,  and  wiped 
them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head'?  Was  he  displeased  with  those, 
who  confided  in  his  power  and  grace,  and  cried  to  him  for  deliv- 
ering mercy  ?  Was  he  displeased  with  the  revival  scenes  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost?  O  it  is  wounding  and  sickening  to  deal  with 
a  writer  such  as  this,  in  his  opposition  to  revivals  of  religion !  Why 
is  he  offended  at  such  revivals  ?  Is  it  because  he  cannot  have 
them  himself?  But  why  is  he  unwilling  that  people  should  be  in- 
terested and  awakened  under  the  preaching  of  others,  if  they 
cannot  be  under  his  own  ?  Why  unwilling  that  they  should  flock 
to  hear  others,  who  preach  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  if  he  cannot 
persuade  them  to  come  and  hear  him  ?  Why  unwilling  that  God 
should  pour  out  his  Spirit,  and  bless  his  otvn  word,  to  the  convic- 
tion and  conversion  of  immortal  souls,  while  he  leaves  those,  who 
dispense  another  gospel,  and  teach  for  doctrines  the  inventions  of 
men,  to  labor  in  vain,  and  spend  their  strength  for  naught? — But 
we  have  done.  Those  who  oppose  the  friends  and  promoters  of 
revivals  would  do  well  to  recollect  the  sage  advice  of  an  ancient 
Jevvish  counsellor  :  '  Refrain  from  these  men,  and  let  them  alone ; 
for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work,  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  naught : 
but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it,  lest  haply  ye  be  found 
even  to  fight  against  God.' 
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WORKS  ON  THE    GEOGRAPHY     OF    PALESTINE. 

1.  Outlines  of  Scripture  Geography,  with  an  Atlas.  By 
J.  E.  Worcester.  Boston  :  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little,  and  Wilkins, 
and  Bowles  and  Dearborn,  1828.     j)p.  44. 

2.  A  Map  of  Palestine,  for  the  use  of  Sabbath  Schools  and, 
Bible  Classes.  Published  by  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School 
Union. 

3.  An  Historical  Map  of. Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land: 
exhibiting  a  correct  and  masterly  delineation  of  the  peculiar 
geographical  features  of  the  country,  and  of  all  places  therein; 
interspersed  xvith  more  than  two  hundred  Vignettes  and  Em- 
blems, illustrative  of  interesting  events  recorded  in  the  Bible, 
introduced  topographically,  from  the  best  authorities.  Origin- 
ally delineated  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Assheton,  London.  JVow  greatly 
improved,  and  furnished  with  a  complete  Geographiccd  Index, 
shewing  the  situation,  latitude,  and  longitude,  of  every  place, 
and  containing  explanatory  references  to  cdl  the  vignettes,  em- 
blems, Sfc;  a  sketch  of  the  history  and  present  state  of  the 
country,  and.  its  principal  districts  and  cities  ;  a  Calendar  of 
Pcdestine,  Sfc.  ^c.  By  Joseph  W.  Ingraham.  Boston  :  T. 
B.  Wait  and  Joseph  W.  Ingraham.      1828. 

In  addition  to  considerations  which  shew  the  importance  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge  generally,  there  are  special  reasons  why  the 
geography  of  Palestine  should  be  made  familiar  to  every  Chris- 
tian. This  was  the  residence  of  the  ancient  covenant  people  of 
God,  and  the  theatre  on  which  he  was  pleased  to  make  the  most 
glorious  displays  of  his  power  and  mercy.  Here  stood  his  temple 
and  his  altar.  Here  dwelt  the  Shekinah — the  visible  token  of  his 
presence.  Here  prophets  were  commissioned  and  inspired,  mira- 
cles were  wrought,  and  the  Deity  condescended  to  hold  intercourse 
widi  men.  Here,  too,  the  angels  of  light  accomplished  their  benev- 
olent ministry,  not  imperceptibly  as  at  present,  but  often  in  a 
visible  form.  But  especially  is  Palestine  remarkable  and  inter- 
esting, as  the  spot  selected  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  which  to 
make  his  appearance  in  our  flesh  and  world.  Here  it  was  his 
pleasure  to  be  born,  to  live,  to  labor,  and  to  die.  These  are  the 
regions,  over  which  his  eye  wandered  and  his  feet  travelled — 
this  the  consecrated  soil,  which  was  bedewed  with  his  tears,  and 
stained  with  his  blood.  Here,  too,  he  burst  the  tomb,  rose  trium- 
phant from  the  dead,  and  visibly  ascended  to  the  throne  of  his 
glory.  In  short,  here  the  Holy  Bible  was  written,  and  here  most 
of  the  great  events  it  records  actually  took  place.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  Palestine  is  a  most  interesting  spot  to  the  Christian.     It 
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is  to  him  the  holy  land,  where  every  brook,  and  lake,  and  hill,  and 
dale,  and  city,  and  hamlet,  are  fitted  to  excite  devout  recollections, 
and  stand  associated  in  his  mind  with  ancient  and  sacred  things. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  the  Christian  should  be  familiar 
with  the  geography  of  Palestine.  This  will  add  materially  to  his 
satisfaction  and  profit,  in  perusing  the  sacred  volume.  No  inquisi- 
tive person  can  read  the  names  of  places  recorded  in  the  Bible, 
'Without  wishing  to  know  something  of  their  situation  and  history. 
Hence,  to  be  put  in  possession  of  this  knowledge  will  afford  him  a 
reasonable  gratification.  It  will  afford  him  also  important  religious 
instruction.  It  will  help  him,  in  numerous  instances,  to  understand 
his  Bible,  where  the  sense,  before,  was  dark  and  confused. 
Every  one  knows  that  without  a  knowledge  of  general  geography, 
profane  history  cannot  be  understood  ;  and  equally  true  and  ob- 
vious is  it,  that  without  a  knowledge  of  sacred  geography,  the  sa- 
cred history  must  be,  to  some  extent,  unintelligible.  We  read  of 
places,  and  persons,  and  events,  but  often  understand  httle  more 
about  them,  than  though  the  account  was  given  in  an  unknown 
tongue. 

Considering  the  great  importance  of  biblical  geography,  it  is 
wonderful  that  so  little  has  been  done,  in  years  past,  to  advance  and 
perfect  this  branch  of  science.  Both  teachers  and  learners  have 
long  complained,  and  long  have  had  reason  to  complain,  of  the  in- 
accurate delineations,  and  often  contradictory  statements,  which 
have  been  given  in  regard  to  this  interesting  subject.  "  Of  thirty 
maps  and  descriptions  of  the  Holy  Land  which,"  says  Fuller  in  his 
book  of  the  Holy  War,  "  I  have  perused,  I  never  met  with  two  in 
all  considerables  alike.  Some  sink  vallies  where  others  raise 
mountains  ;  yea,  end  rivers  where  others  begin  tliem  ;  and  some- 
times, with  a  wanton  dash  of  the  pen,  create  a  stream  in  land,  and 
a  creek  in  sea,  more  than  nature  ever  owned."  "  One  map  desig- 
nates a  place  as  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  while  another  finds  it  in 
the  south.  On  one,  some  places  are  laid  down  with  two  or  three 
different  names  ;  on  others,  these  names  are  applied  to  as  many 
different  places  ;  and  from  the  description  of  some  of  them  in  the 
Bible,  it  is  certain  that  different  places  were  intended  by  the  differ- 
ent names.  Again,  two  places  are  laid  down  in  different  parts  of 
the  map  ;  but  on  referring  to  the  Scripture  description,  it  is 
found  that  but  one  place  was  intended,  which  was  known  by  both 
names."  How  evident  it  is,  from  these  statements,  that  much 
which  we  find  on  some  of  the  common  maps  of  Palestine  is  the 
result  of  mere  conjecture,  rather  than  of  certain  and  accurate  in- 
formation. 

We  are  happy  in  the. confidence  that  the  grounds  of  complaint, 
which  have  so  long  existed  on  this  subject,  are  now  materially  les- 
sened, if  not  in  a  good  degree  removed.  The  three  works,  whose 
titles  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article,  shew  what  has  been  done  in 
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the  department  of  sacred  geography,  witliin  the  last  few  months, 
in  our  own  city.  We  shall  give  to  our  readers  a  short  account  of 
each,  in  the  order  in  which  their  titles  are  arranged. 

The  first  mentioned,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  very  diligent  and 
successful  geograjihcr,  Mr.  J.  E.  Worcester.     It  is   divided  into 
eight  chapters,  with  tiie  following  titles  :  "  Geography  of  the  early 
ages,  with  explanatory  remarks  ; — the  region  between   Egypt  and 
Canaan,  and  journeyings  of  the  Israelites  ; — the   Canaanites  and 
neighboring  nations  ; — Canaan  divided  among  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
with  places  of  note  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament ; — physical 
geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  or  a  description  of  the  country; — Pal- 
estine, in  the  time  of  the  New  Testament  history  ; — Judaea,  Jeru- 
salem, and  its  environs  ; — Samaria,  Galilee,  and  Peraa  ; — travels 
of  St.  Paul  and  the  other  apostles."     Each  chapter  is  attended  by 
a  list  of  questions,  and  the  whole  is  followed  by  a  "  Table,  exhibit- 
ing the  places  where,  and  the  times  when,  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament   were    written."     Accompanying  the   geography  is   a 
small  but  neatly  executed  Atlas,  with  six  maps  ;  the  first,  entitled 
"  The  World,  exhibiting  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;"  the  second,  "  Journeyings  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to 
Canaan  ;"  the  third,  "  Judah  and  Israel,  with  the  divisions   of  the 
twelve  tribes  ;"  the  fourth,  "  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land  :"    the 
fifth,  "  ancient  Jerusalem,  with  its  environs  ;"  and  the   sixth,   "  a 
]\Iap  illustrative  of  the  travels  of  St.  Paul." 

We  think  this  a  very  neat  and  useful  little  work.  It  is  small  in 
compass,  but  full  of  instiuction.  "The  plan  of  it  is  simple  ;  easy 
both  to  the  instructer  and  the  pupil;  and  well  adapted  to  elemen- 
tary instruction  in  schools  and  families." 

The  work  next  to  be  noticed  is  "  a  IMap  of  Palestine,  for  the 
use  of  Sabbath  Schools  and  Bible  Classes;  published  by  the 
Massachusetts  Sabbath  School  Union."  It  is  a  large  lithographic 
print,  thirty-eight  inches  in  length,  and  twenty-nine  in  breadth, 
noting  only  the  principal  places,  and  presenting  very  distinctly  their 
relative  situation,  as  well  as  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  country. 
It  has  some  inaccuracies,  but  is  on,  the  whole,  well  fitted  to  answer 
the  end  for  which  it  was  designed — the  benefit  of  Sabbath  schools. 
As  it  is  sold  for  the  very  moderate  price  of  one  dollar  the  copy,  we 
should  think  it  would  be  introduced,  without  delay,  into  the  Sabbath 
school  libraries  throughout  the  country. 

We  have  in  a  previous  number  noticed  Mr.  Ingraham's  Map  of 
Palestine,  and  briefiy  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  its  merits.  '  And 
we  are  now  willing  to  repeat,  what,  after  more  full  examination  we 
feel  authorized  to  do  with  increased  confidence,  that  it  is  in  every 
respect,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  a  complete,  and 
accurate,  and  elegant  Map.  "  The  length  of  the  engraving  is 
forty  inches,  and  its  breadth  twenty-seven,  exclusive  of  the  mar- 
gin of  two  inches  on  each  side."     The  included  surface  is  closely 
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occupied  with  a  geographical  dehneation  of  the  Holy  Land,  exhib- 
iting it  cities  and  towns,  its  plains  and  vallies,  its  natural  and  civil 
divisions,  its  mountains,  lakes,  coasts,  and  rivers.  It  contains  also 
more  than  two  hundred  vignettes  and  emblems,  illustrative  of  events 
recorded  in  the  sacred  history.  These  we  regard  as  giving  great 
interest  and  value  to  the  work.  "  Thus,  on  the  top  of  Pisgah  is 
seen  the  image  of  Moses,  beholding  in  vision  the  land  of  promise  ; 
and  on  the  the  summit  of  Mount  Tabor,  is  presented  a  view  of  the 
transfiguration."  The  study  of  sacred  geography  is  in  this  way 
united' with  that  of  sacred  history.  And  the  influence  of  each  is  to 
give  interest  to  the  other,  and,  by  associating  an  event  with  the  place 
of  its  occurrence,  to  impress  the  united  object  of  the  different  stu- 
dies more  deeply  upon  the  memory. 

This  Map  is  in  many  respects  decidedly  superior  to  the  English 
copy,  from  which  it  was  originally  intended  and  promised  to  be 
drawn.  It  is  superior  even  to  the  second  and  latest  edition  oY  the 
English  copy,  containing  more  than  double  the  number  of  vignettes 
and  emblems,  several  important  corrections,  and  many  additional 
names  of  towns.  It  is  offered  to  the  public  with  the  highest  recom- 
mendations, and  for  aught  that  appears,  it  well  deserves  them. 

"  To  the  English  edition  of  the  Map,  was  added  a  sheet  of 
miscellaneous  and  explanatory  matter  ;  but  very  imperfect  as 
a  guide,  and  very  inferior,  when  considered  in  comparison  with 
the  Map  itself,  besides  being  in  many  respects  inaccurate." 
In  place  of  this,  the  American  editor  has  given  us  his  "  Geo- 
graphical Index,"  a  pamphlet  of  ninety-six  pages,  containing  much 
valuable  information  respecting  Palestine,  and  forming  a  compen- 
dious gazetteer  of  the  Bible. 

We  might  proceed  to  much  greater  length,  in  describing  and 
commending  this  valuable  publication,  but,  after  what  has  been 
said  of  it  in  various  periodical  works,  we  think  it  needless  to  add 
more.  The  whole  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  industry  and  ac- 
curacy of  Mr.  Ingraham,  and  entitles  him  to  the  consideration  and 
patronage  of  an  enlightened  pubhc. 


SELECTIONS. 


kenrick's    exposition    Of    the    historical    books    of    the 

NEW    testament. 

As  this  work  has  been  recently  published,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  in  this 
city,  the  following  account  of  it,  and  its  author,  from  the  Eclectic  Review 
for  April  1809,  may  be  seasonable  and  useful.  A  few  sentences  are  also 
inserted,  in  relation  to  Mr.  Kenrick,  from  a  Review  of  his  Sermons  in  the 
Eclectic  for  June  1806. 

Mr.  Kenrick  was  born  in  Denbighshire,  Jan.  26,  1759,  and  re- 
ceived a  classical  education  in  a  private  school  at  Wrexham.  Dis- 
covering a  predilection  for  the  office  of  the  Christian  ministry  among 
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the  dissenters,  he  was  in  his  sixteenth'year  sent  to  the  academy  at 
Daventry,  then  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ashworth,  and  afterwards  of 
Mr.  Robins.  He  there  pursued  liis  studies  with  exemphiry  dili- 
gence ;  so  tiiat,  before  he  Jiad  completed  his  course,  he  was  chosen 
assistant  tutor  to  Mr.  Robins,  and  afterwards  sustained  the  same 
office  under  his  successor,  Mr.  Belsham. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  venerable  Micaijah  Towgood,  in  1782, 
Mr.  K.  was  invited  to  succeed  him  in  the  pastorship  of  a  dissenting 
society  at  Exeter :  he  accepted  the  charge,  but  was  not  ordained 
till  tiie  year  1785.  In  addition  to  the  pastoral  office,  he  undertook, 
in  1799,  the  work  of  a  tutor;  and  instituted  a  small  seminary, 
principally  with  the  view  of  providing  a  succession  of  dissenting 
ministers.  In  these  employments  he  persevered  with  unremitting 
ardor  till  his  death. 

In  the  summer  of  1804,  having  paid  a  visit  to  his  friends  in 
Denbighshire,  he  returned  from  a  short  excursion  to  Chester  and 
Liverpool,  on  the  22d  of  August,  to  Wrexham.  Walking  out  in 
the  evening  to  the  fields  which  surround  the  town,  he  was  observed 
suddenly  to  fall :  medical  aid  was  instantly  procured,  but  with  no 
avail.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  an  apoplectic  seizure,  that 
in  the  midst  of  health  and  vigor  put  a  period  to  his  laborious  life. 

IMr.  Keiirick  was  educated  in  the  belief  of  evangelical  princi- 
ples, which,  however,  he  seems  not  to  have  understood.  For  his 
biographer,  speaking  of  hiin  at  an  early  period,  observes, 

"  It  was  then  the  practice  of  Mr.  Kenrick  to  regard  God  as  the 
arbitrary  sovereign  of  the  human  race,  and  not  as  their  gracious 
Father  :  he  was  then  perplexed  as  to  the  proper  object  of  his  wor- 
ship, and  had  a  constant  fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  one  of 
the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity,  by  presenting  his  addresses  to 
another  of  them.  At  a  subsequent  period,  he  frequently  contrasted 
with  gratitude  the  doubts  and  the  despondency  of  his  former  days, 
with  the  serenity  and  joy  arising  from  his  belief  in  the  pure  religion 
of  the  Gospel." 

For  a  person,  who  held  such  unscriptural  notions,  to  renounce 
them,  and  adopt  those  of  Socinianism,  was  scarcely  to  be  regarded 
as  a  change  for  the  worse. 

From  the  time  of  Mr.  Kenrick's  removal  to  Exeter,  his  Rosinante 
carried  him  with  accelerated  speed,  till  he  had  reached  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  Socinian  region,  and  was  close  to  the  low  wall  which 
separates  it  from  the  wilds  of  infidelity.  With  Dr.  Priestley,  his 
adventurous  leader,  he  thought  that  at  death  he  should  take  '  a  long 
nap,'  till  tlie  morning  of  the  resurrection,  and  for  perhaps  some 
thousand  years  have  no  more  existence  than  his  grandmother's  cat. 
Of  what  choice  materials,  what  finer  clay,  must  tlie  soul  of  Mr. 
Kenrick  or  his  biographer  be  made,  (for  that  it  is  composed  of  clay 
is  well  known  to  'rational'  Christians,)  so  as  to  be  filled,  by  such 
an  opinion  as  this,  '  with  serenity  and  joy  !'  'I'hcrf  is  nothing  in 
evangelical  religion,  rightly  understood,  whicli  will  envelope  the 
soul  in  so  deep  a  gloom  ;  we  say,  rightly  understood  ;  for,  whether 
it  be  owing  to  wilful  misrepresentation  or  ignorance,  the  fact  cer- 
voL.   I,  75 
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tainly  ii5,  that  scarcely  in  twenty  years  do  we  meet  with  one  Soci- 
nian  writer  who  fairly  states  its  doctrines,  or  appears  to  understand 
them. 

Exposition  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  formed  part  of  Mr.  K.'s 
professional  services  at  Exeter  ;  and  the  proverb  Tarn  jjcii^ior  quam 
ovis*  was  again  verified  ;  for  his  hearers  were  so  much  pleased  with 
his  expository  labors,  that  they  sent  a  respectful  request  to  his  widow 
to  allow  them  to  be  published  at  their  expence. 

Each  discourse  in  the  three  volumes  contains  an  illustration  of 
ten  or  twelve  verses,  with  a  few  reflections  at  the  close.  A  speci- 
men or  two  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  book. 

"  Matthew  XX.  28.  Even  as  the  son  of  man  came  to  give  his  life 
a  ransom  for  inany. 

"  To  this  purpose  I  devote  my  time  and  attention,  while  I  live, 
and  for  promoting  the  same  grand  and  useful  design  I  shall  also 
die,  laying  down  my  life  as  a  ransom  or  deliverance,  i.  e.  the  means 
of  deliverance  for  many  :  for  my  death,  by  affording  a  clear  proof 
of  my  divine  mission,  and  preparing  the  way  for  my  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  and  ascension  into  heaven,  will  furnish  men  with 
the  most  powerful  means  for  delivering  them  from  subjection  to 
sin,  now,  and  from  the  fatal  consequences  of  it  in  another  world. 

"  Matthew  xxviii.  19.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nafions, 
hcqdizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  That  is,  baptize  them,  upon  the  profession  of  that  religion 
which  came  from  the  Father  as  its  author,  which  was  communicated 
to  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  confirmed  by  the  miraculous  gifts 
of  the  holy  spirit :  by  this  commissison  the  apostles  were  authorized 
to  admit  proselytes  from  all  nations,  from  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews. 

"  Luke  xxiii.  4.'J.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Verily  I  say  unto 
thee,  to-day  thou  shall  be  with  me  in  paradise. 

"  In  answer  to  the  request  of  the  penitent  malefactor,  Christ 
promises  that  he  shall  be  in  the  same  state  with  himself  on  that 
day.  In  order,  therefore,  to  determine  where  this  man  was  to  be, 
we  have  only  to  consider  where  Clu-ist  was.  Now  it  is  evident 
from  the  history  that  Christ  died  on  that  day,  and  was  laid  in  the 
grave ;  yet  he  lay  there  under  the  smiles  of  heaven,  and  with  the 
certainty  of  a  resurrection.  The  meaning  of  Christ  then,  as  illus- 
trated by  fact,  could  be  no  more  than  that  he  should  go  to  the  state 
of  the  righteous  dead,  to  pious  men  of  former  ages,  where  he  should 
lie  in  the  hope  of  a  resurrection.  Agreeably  to  this  notion  it  has 
been  ob.served,  that  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  paradise 
was  that  j)art  of  the  habitation  of  the  dead  which  was  assigned  to 
righteous  and  good  men.  This  Jesus  might  well  promise  to  him, 
because  he  discerned  in  him  some  promising  dispositions,  and  was 
convinced,  from  what  he  now  observed,  and  from  the  miraculous 
knowledge  which  he  had  of  his  character,  that  the  conduct  for 
which  he  was  suffering  was  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  erroneous- 
ness  of  his  principles  than  to  the  depravity  of  his  heart. 

*  Like  shepherd,  like  flock. 
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"  John  iii.  3.  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

"  Except  a  man  part  with  liis  errors  and  prejudices,  particularly 
that  error  whicii  leads  so  many  of  the  Jews  to  suppose  that  the 
kingdom  is  to  be  of  a  temporal  nature,  he  is  not  qualified  to  become 
my  disciple  :  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  the  same  thing  as  being 
admitted  into  it." 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  Mr.  Kenrick's  sermons  pre- 
sents his  meaning  of  the  phrase,  '  remission  of  sins.' 

"  The  Gentiles  are  called  sinners,  both  by  Christ,  and  his  apostles. 
The  Children  of  Israel  were  selected  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  divine'revelation,  and  many  religious  institu- 
tions, in  consequence  of  wliich  they  are  called  a  holy  nation,  and 
saints.  The  rest  of  mankind  must  of  course  be  denominated  unholy 
and  sinners ;  and  he  who  brought  them  out  of  that  state,  might  very 
properly,  in  correspondence  with  the  above  language,  be  said  to  re- 
move their  sins,  or  procure  the  remission  of  them.  Christ,  therefore, 
who  died  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  new  covenant,  which  intro- 
duced Gentiles,  the  many,  or  the  great  body  of  mankind,  into  the 
state  of  privilege  that  the  Jews  before  occupied,  says  of  himself, 
'  that  he  shed  his  blood  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins.'  By 
this  covenant  every  heathen,  who  believed  and  embraced  the  Gospel 
was  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  divine  worship  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  what  was  of  principal  value,  to  the  hope  of  eternal  life  ; 
AVhich  were  great  advantages  for  moral  improvement  though  they 
did  not  absolutely  secure  it.  The  moral  guilt  which  he  had  before 
contracted  was  still  imputed  to  him,  and  his  sins,  if  not  repented  of 
and  forsaken,  would  prove  his  ruin.  All  that  he  had  acquired  by 
faith  in  Christ  was,  the  privileges  of  a  Christian,  which  were  no 
more  than  what  has  been  just  stated. — In  Acts  xxvi.  IS,  we  have 
Christ  commenting  upon  his  own  words,  and  explaining  what  he 
means  by  remission  of  sins  in  our  text ;  not  deliverance  from  the 
penal  effects  of  sin  in  a  future  world,  not  an  immediate  qualification 
for  the  happiness  of  heaven,  as  many  suppose  ;  but  a  lot  among  the 
covenanted  and  privileged  people  of  God,  the  believing  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  or  as  it  is  here  expressed,  '  an  inheritance  among  those 
which  are  sanctified.'  This  is  all  that  the  remission  of  sins,  which 
is  the  consequence  of  faith,  will  procure  for  men  !  ! 

"  From  what  has  been  said,  I  conceive  it  appears,  that  the  death 
of  Christ  has  no  efficacy  in  removing  moral  guilt,  but  that  whenever 
it  is  spoken  of  as  producing  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  it  relites  entirely 
to  restoration  to  a  sanctified  or  privileged  state,  which  in  the  lan- 
guage of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  on  many  occasions,  is 
expressed  i»y  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  From  this  subject  we  may 
learn  what  little  ground  they  have  for  their  confidence,  who  trust 
entirely  for  the  removal  of  tlieir  past  sins,  and  for  final  acceptance 
with  God,  to  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  how  little  reason  for  their  cen- 
sure of  others,  who  have  not  the  same  depcndance.  They  trust  to 
a  ground  of  sanctification  which  had  no  relation  but  to  the  first  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity,  except  indeed  to  the  case  of  the  apostates, 
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and  to  them  only  in  a  ceremonial,  not  in  a  moral  sense.  The  real 
ground  ot"  forgiveness  to  Christians,  ancient  or  modern,  is  repen- 
tance for  sin,  and  reformation  of  conduct :  and  of  acceptance  with 
God,  personal  righteousness  of  heart  and  life.  So  that  all  we  have 
to  depend  upon,  is  the  degree  of  virtue  we  have  in  ourselves,  and  the 
mercy  of  God,  who  is  pleased  in  his  great  goodness  to  accept  of 
imperfect  obedience  to  his  laws  from  his  frail  creatures,  when  a  more 
perfect  obedience  was  due." 

To  every  mind  which  has  derived  its  sentiments  of  religion  from 
the  pure  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  this  extract  cannot  fail  to  convey 
instruction,  and  to  serve  as  an  antidote  against  Socinianism.-  For 
certainly,  if  a  person  were  to  sit  down  with  the  express  design  to 
to  contrive  how  he  could  explain  away  to  nothing  the  inval- 
uable blessings  of  the  Gospel,  and  bring  it  into  contempt;  and  how 
he  could  most  flatly  contradict  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  set  up  a 
system  in  direct  opposition  to  them,  he  would  follow  the  very  course 
which  Mr.  K.  has  chosen. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Kenrick  that  "  he  did 
think  for  hiiiisrlf."  The  reader  of  these  volumes  will  not  doubt 
the  truth  of  their  assertion.  He  did  indeed  think  for  himself,  and 
would  not  allow  even  God  to  think  for  him  :  for  he  might  safely 
have  adopted  as  a  motto,  '  My  ways  are  not  thy  ways,  nor  my 
thoughts  as  thy  thoughts.' 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen,  that  this  is  a  Socinian 
commentary,  written  by  a  sensible  and  well  informed  man,  the  ne- 
cessities of  whose  creed,  however,  suggest  such  laws  of  interpreta- 
tion as,  if  applied  to  the  classics,  would  render  them  utterly  unin- 
telligible. The  examples  surely  require  no  other  remark,  than  that 
if  such  principles  be  the  real  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  it  is  the  most 
obscure  and  ill  contrived  book  in  the  world  ;  it  is  calculated  to  con- 
vey, in  almost  every  page,  erroneous  notions,  and  has  in  ftct  con- 
veyed them  wherever  it  has  been  read  ;  it  must  therefore  forfeit  all 
claims  to  divine  origin,  and  be  considered  as  the  disgrace  of  even 
human  literature. 

We  should  add,  that  the  work  is  destitute  of  any  merits  that 
could  render  it  serviceable  to  those  who  arc  satisfied  with  the  plain 
meaning  of  Scripture,  and  have  no  wish  to  see  it  perverted  into 
j5ome  kind  of  conformity  with  the  Socinian  creed. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND   CONVERSION  OF  THE   LATE     DR.   GOOD. 

A  volume  has  lately  l>ccn  published  in  England,  entitled  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Life.  Writinirfe,  and  Character,  literary,  professional,  and  religious,  of  the  late 
John  INIason  Good,  M.  D.  F.  II.  S.  F.  R.  S.  L.  &c.  &c.  By  Olinthus  Gregory, 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy."  From  a 
Review  of  this  volume  in  the  Eclectic  for  .June  last,  we  extract  the  following 
sketch  of  the  life  an<l  conversion  of  Dr.  Good. 

"  Du.  Goon  occupied  a  prominent  place  among   his  literary  and 
professional  compeers.     His  works    (extending  to  two  quarto  and 
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many  octavo  volumes)  are  singularly  laborious  and  diversified  ;  com- 
prisinji,  Medical  Literature,  Poetical  Translation,  Natural  History, 
and  Biblical  Criticism  and  Philolopry.  His  leadiiip;  faculty  was  that 
of  acquisition,  which  he  possessed  in  a  reinarkajjle  measure.  His 
diligence  was  as  extraordinary  as  were  his  versatility  of  talent  and 
his  powers  of  retention.  His  philological  attainments,  if  not  pro- 
found, were  singularly  extensive.  The  exuberant  stores  of  his 
knowledge  were  methodized  and  connected  together  in  his  mind  by 
principles  of  philosophical  arrangement.  The  range  of  his  acqui- 
sitions, and  his  readiness  in  applying  them,  might  entitle  him  to  the 
denomination  of  a  living  cyclopedia. 

"  With  the  mathematical  sciences  he  was  almost  entirely  unac- 
quainted ;  but,  making  this  exception,  there  was  scarcely  a  region 
of  human  knowledge  which  he  had  not  entered,  and  but  few  indeed 
into  which  he  had  not  made  considerable  advances  ;  and  wherever 
he  found  an  entrance,  there  he  retained  a  permanent  possession  ; 
for,  to  the  last,  he  never  forgot  what  he  once  knew. 

"  In  short,  had  he  published  nothing  but  his  Translation  of  Lu- 
cretius, he  would  have  acquired  a  high  character  for  free,  varied, 
and  elegant  versification,  for  exalted  acquisitions  as  a  philosopher 
and  as  a  linguist,  and  for  singular  felicity  in  the  choice  and  exhibi- 
tion of  materials  in  a  rich  store  of  critical  and  tasteful  illustration. 
Had  he  published  nothing  but  his  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
he  would  have  obtained  an  eminent  station  among  Hebrew  scholars 
and  the  promoters  of  biblical  criticism.  And,  had  he  published 
nothing  but  his  Study  of  Medicine,  his  name  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  one  of  his  ablest  professional  correspondents,  have  gone  down  to 
posterity,  associated  with  the  science  of  medicine  itself,  as  one  of 
its  most  skilful  practitioners,  and  one  of  its  most  learned  promoters. 
I  know  not  how  to  name  another  individual  who  has  arrived  at  equal 
eminence  in  three  such  totally  distinct  departments  of  mental  appli- 
cation. Let  this  be  duly  weighed  in  connexion  with  the  marked 
inadequacy  of  his  early  education  (notwithstanding  its  peculiar  ad- 
vantages in  some  respects)  to  form  either  a  scientific  and  skilful 
medical  practitioner,  or  an  excellent  scholar;  and  there  cannot  but 
result  a  high  estimate  of  the  original  powers  with  which  he  was 
endowed,  and  of  the  inextinguishable  ardor  with  which,  through 
life,  he  augmented  their  energy^  and  enlarged  their  sphere  of  ac- 
tion," 

Dr.  Good  has  left  behind  him,  a  Translation  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  w'ith  a  Dissertation  and  critical  Notes,  and  also  of  the  Book 
of  Proverbs, 

"  On  comparing  the  Dissertation  and  Notes  which  accompany 
this  Translation  of  the  Psalms,  with  those  which  are  published  with 
Dr.  Good's  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Job,  we  perceive  a  great  dif- 
ference, not  in  point  of  talent,  but  in  reference  to  the  simple  exhibi- 
tion of  devout  sentiment.  In  the  former  (the  last  mentioned,)  there 
is  much  learning,  much  research,  and  some  display  ;  in  the  latter 
also,  the  learning  and  research  are  equally  evident;  but  they  are 
evinced  in  the  rr.'^u/ts,  not  in  the  effort  of  the  author,  whose  intellect 
seems  absorbed,  while  his  devotion  is  enkindled  by  the  holy  inspira- 
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lion  of  the  sublime  compositions  to  which  his  best  feelings  were  so 
long  enchained.  Hence,  I  think  that  it  will  be  found,  that  though 
the°fancy  has  predominated  in  sketching  the  history  of  the  several 
psalms,  yet,  with  regard  to  fixing  the  precise  meaning  of  the  text, 
a  more  uniform  sobriety  of  interpretation  prevails,  than  in  any  of 
our  author's  previous  attempts  as  a  sacred  commentator." 

Up  to  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Good  was  connected  with  a  Socinian 
congregation ;  he  was,  moreover,  an  avowed  materialist,  and  had 
adopted  the  notion  of  the  '  Universalists'  respecting  future  punish- 
ment. In  that  year,  however,  he  gave  the  first  decided  proof  of  a 
growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  doctrines  of  scepticism,  by  breaking 
off  his  connexion  with  the  society.  Tiie  reason  he  assigns  for  tliis 
step,  in  a  letter  to  the  minister  of  the  chapel,  will  shew  that  it  was 
not  taken  upon  slight  grounds.  It  appears  that  the  reverend  apostle 
of  disbelief  had,  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  asserted  in  the  pulpit, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  existence  and  attributes  of 
God  ;  or  had  at  least  treated  the  a  priori  demonstration  of  the  Di- 
vine existence  as  unsatisfactory  and  '  exploded,'  without  putting  his 
audience  in  possession  of  any  better  method  of  proof.  The  follow- 
ing is  part  of  Mr.  Good's  letter. 

"  I  sincerely  respect  your  talents  and  the  indefatigable  attention 
you  have  paid  to  biblical  and  theological  subjects ;  I  have  the  fullest 
conviction  of  your  sincerity  and  desire  to  promote  what  you  believe 
to  be  tlie  great  cause  of  truth  and  Christianity ;  but  I  feel  severely 
that  our  minds  are  not  constituted  alike  ;  and  being  totally  incapable 
of  entering  into  that  spirit  of  scepticism  which  you  deem  it  your 
duty  to  inculcate  from  the  pulpit,  I  should  be  guilty  of  hypocrisy,  if 
I  were  any  longer  to  countenance,  by  a  personal  attendance  on  your 
ministry,  a  system  which  (even  admitting  it  to  be  right  in  itself)  is 
at  least  repugnant  to  my  own  heart  and  my  own  understanding." 

This  decisive  step  naturally  led  to  a  re-examination  of  the  princi- 
ples and  notions  which  Mr.  Good  had  long  held  in  common  with 
the  congregation  from  which  he  now  seceded ;  and  the  result  was,  a 
gradual  surrender  of  all  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  the  Socinian 
creed.  Still,  the  change  was,  as  yet,  only  a  revolution  in  his  specu- 
lative opinions  ;  an  important  and  genial  change,  inasmuch  as  it 
involved  an  escape  from  the  entanglement  and  delusion  of  fatal 
error  and  sophistry,  and  the  removal  of  the  most  serious  intellectual 
obstructions  to  the  moral  iniluence  of  divine  truth.  But  his  under- 
standing was  entirely  convinced,  long  before  his  heart  was  transform- 
ed. It  was  a  considerable  time,  we  are  told,  before  his  more  cor- 
rect opinions  '  assumed  the  character  of  principles  of  action,  and 
issued,  by  God's  blessing,  in  the  transformation  of  his  heart  and 
affections.'  For  several  years,  subsequently  to  this  period,  he  de- 
voted a  great  portion  of  his  Sunday  mornings  and  evenings  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  biblical  studies,  to  which  he  always  discovered  a 
strong  attachment.  From  180S  to  the  beginning  of  IS  12,  these 
leisure  hours  were  occupied  with  his  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
and  the  notes  which  are  apjjcnded  to  it.  Within  the  whole  compass 
of  these  notes,  says  his  biographer, 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  a  specific  reference  to  the  plan  of 
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the  Gospel  as  a  restorative  dispensation,  in  which,  by  the  atoning 
efficacy  of  a  Saviour's  blood,  sin  may  be  pardoned,  and,  by  the  puri- 
fying enertjy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  man  may  be  raised  to  the  dignity 
from  which  he  has  fallen,  and  again  shine  in  the  image  of  God.  He 
did  not  appear,  therefore,  as  yet,  to  regard  this  as  entirely  essential 
to  true  religion  ;  in  other  words,  to  consider  the  evangelical  system 
as  the  only  solid  basis  of  a  rational  hope  of  eternal  felicity  and 
glory." 

Still,  it  was  manifest  to  those  who  were  most  in  his  company  and 
confidence,  that  there  was  a  progression  of  sentiment,  which  evinced 
itself  in  the  growing  thoughtfulness  of  his  habits,  his  increased  anxi- 
ety to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  pious  men,  and  a  certain  mel- 
lowing of  his  character.  In  the  summer  of  1815,  Mr.  Good  first 
distincly  announced  to  his  biographer,  to  whom  he  must  have  known 
how  gratifying  would  be  the  communication,  his  cordial  persuasion, 
that  the  evangelical  representation  of  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  is 
that  which  alone  accords  with  the  system  of  revealed  truth. 

"  He  said,  he  had  greatly  hesitated  as  to  the  correctness  of  a  pro- 
position I  had  advanced  a  few  years  before,  that  there  was  no  inter- 
mediate ground  upon  which  a  sound  reasoner  could  make  a  fair 
stand,  between  that  of  pure  deism,  and  that  of  moderate  orthodoxy, 
as  held  by  the  evangelical  classes,  both  of  churchmen  and  dissenters  ; 
but  that  he  now  regarded  that  proposition  as  correct.  At  the  same 
time,  he  detailed  several  6f  the  Socinian  and  Arian  interpretations 
of  passages  usually  brought  forward  in  these  disputes,  and,  with 
his  accustomed  frankness,  explained  how  he  had  come,  by  degrees, 
to  consider  them  all  as  unsatisfactory,  and,  for  an  accountable  being, 
unsafe." 

Of  this  gradual  modification  of  his  sentiments,  and  of  the  decision 
which  they  at  length  attained,  the  manuscript  notes  in  his  Bible, 
and  his  private  papers,  present  the  most  interesting  evidence.  Do- 
mestic anxieties  and  trials,  the  threatening  illness  of  his  daugh- 
ter, and  the  death,  in  1823,  of  his  accomplished  and  excellent  son- 
in-law,  Rev.  Cornelius  Nealc,  appear  to  have  had  the  happiest  influ- 
ence in  confirming  him  in  Christian  principles,  and  inducing  a 
greater  degree  of  spirituality  of  mind.  For  the  last  seven  or  eiwht 
years  of  his  life,  Dr.  Good  was  a  zealous  and  active  supporter  of 
Bible  and  Missionary  societies.  To  the  concerns  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  more  especially,  he  devoted  himself  with  the 
utmost  activity  and  ardor,  as  an  able  member  of  its  committee.  And 
during  the  few  years  immediately  preceding  the  close  of  his  life, 
his  occasional  papers  exhibit  a  rapid  advancement  in  meetness  of 
character  for  the  heavenly  inheritance.  Of  these,  we  have  several 
very  impressive  specimens  :  we  select  the  first  as  being  of  conven- 
ient length. 

'  And  Enoch  iralkcd  irith  God:     Gen.  v.  24. 
"  This  is  the  only  walk   in  which  we  can  never  go  astray  ;  and 
happy  he  who,  amidst   the  innumerable  paths  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded, is  led  to  the  proper  walk.     To  walk  with  God,  we  must 
take  heed  to  every  step  of  his  providence   and   his  grace  :  we  must 
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have  a  holy  fear  of  not  keeping  close  to  him  ;  though  he  will  never 
leave  us,  if  we  do  not  leave  him.  We  must  maintain  a  sacred  com- 
munion with  him,  and  have  our  conversation  in  heaven,  rather  than 
on  earth  ;  we  must  be  perpetually  receding  from  the  world,  and  with- 
drawing from  its  attachments.  We  must  feel  our  hearts  glow  with 
a  greater  degree  of  love  to  him,  and,  by  the  influence  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  upon  our  affections,  become  gradually  more  assimilated  to  the 
Divine  nature.  We  must  take  his  word  for  our  directory,  his  pro- 
mises for  our  food,  and  his  blessed  Son  for  our  sole  reliance,  making 
the  foot  of  the  cross  our  only  resting  place.  If  we  thus  walk  with 
God  through  the  wilderness  of  life,  he  will  walk  with  us  when  we 
reach  the  dark  '  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ;'  and  though  we 
cannot  hope  for  the  same  translation  as  Enoch,  still,  like  him,  '  we 
shall  not  be,  because  God  hath  taken  us.'  " 

As  a  specimen  at  once  of  Dr.  Good's  poetical  talents,  and  of 
his  religious  sentiments  and  feelings  at  this  period,  we  insert  the 
following  stanzas,  written  apparently  after  hearing  a  sermon  on 
John  i.  1. 

"  O  WORD  !  O  WISDOM  !  Jieaven's  high  theme  ! 

Where  must  the  tlieme  begin  ? — 
Maker  and  Sufferer  ! — Lord  supreme  ! 

Yet  sacrifice  for  sin  ! 

Now,  Reason  !  trim  thy  brightest  lamp, 

Thy  boldest  powers  excite, 
Muster  thy  doubts,  a  copious  camp, — 

And  arm  thee  for  the  fight. 

View  nature  through, — and  from  the  round 

Of  things  to  sense  reveal'd. 
Contend  "tis  thine  alike  to  sound 

Til'  abyss  of  things  conceal'd. 

Hold,  and  affirm,  that  God  must  heed 

The  sinner's  contrite  sighs, 
Though  never  victim  were  to  bleed, 

Or  frankincense  to  rise. 

Prove,  by  the  plummet,  rule,  and  lino. 

By  logic's  nicest  plan, 
That  man  could  ne'er  be  half  divine, 

Nor  auglit  divine  be  man : 

That  He  who  holds  the  worlds  in  awe, 

\Miosc  fiat  form'd  the  sky. 
Could  ne'er  be  subjugate  to  law, 

Nor  breatlie,  and  groan,  and  die. 

This  prove,  till  all  the  learn'd  submit: 

Here  learning  I  despise, 
Or  only  own  what  Holy  Writ 

To  Jicavenly  minds  supplies. 

O  Word  !  O  Wisdom  !— boundless  theme 

Of  rapture  and  of  grief! — 
Lord,  I  believe  tlie  truth  supreme, 

O,  help  my  unbelief." 

From  the  beginning  of  18-22,  Dr.  Good's  health  began  to  decline; 
and  a  severe  fit  of  gout,  winch  was  brouglit  on,  in  his  own  opinion, 
by  too  much  mental  excitement  in  completing  his  Study  of  Med- 
icine, seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  himself  as  a   providential 
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warning  of  his  approaching  end.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Drake,  dated  Dec.  Jl,  1824,  after  expressing  his  gratification  that 
his  correspondent  should  have  thought  so  highly  of  his  work,  he 
adds : 

"  But  I  know  the  danger  of  even  honorable  reputation,  and  I  fear 
the  Circean  cup.  The  richest  pearl  in  the  Christian's  crown  of 
graces,  is  humility ;  and  when  I  look  back  upon  myself,  and  exam- 
ine my  own  heart,  and  see  how  little  progress  I  have  made  in  that 
which  it  most  imports  us  to  study,  I  am  sure  there  is  no  man  breath- 
ing who  has  more  cause,  not  only  for  humility,  but  for  abasement, 
than  myself:  for  how  often  have  I  neglected  the  cistern  for  the 
stream,  and  have  been  pursuing  a  bubble,  instead  of  giving  up  all 
my  feeble  powers  and  possessions  in  purchase  of  '  the  pearl  of  great 
price.'  What  a  mercy  not  to  have  been  allowed  to  persevere  in  that 
neglect!" 

Durincr  the  last  three  months  of  his  life,  his  strength  declined 
rapidly,  exciting  much  solicitude  in  the  minds  of  his  family,  but  no 
alarm  of  immediate  danger.  His  last  illness  was  short,  but  ex- 
ceedingly severe.  From  the  24th  to  the  28th  of  Dec.  (1826,)  he 
continued,  with  daily  increasing  difficulty,  to  be  moved  from  his 
bed  to  a  sofa;  but,  although  he  suffered  much  from  the  nature  of 
his  disorder,  it  was  not  till  the  29th,  that  his  life  was  supposed  to  be 
in  danger.  On  the  day  following,  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rus- 
sel,  was  sent  for  ;  and  to  him,  in  the  presence  of  his  assembled  fam- 
ily, Dr  Good  thus  delivered  his  solemn  confession  and  testimony  to 
the  truth. 

"  I  cannot  say,  I  feel  those  triumphs  which  some  Christians  have 
experienced  ;  but  I  have  taken,  what  unfortunately  the  generality 
of  Christians  too  much  take, — I  have  taken  the  middle  walk  of 
Christianity.  I  have  endeavored  to  live  up  to  its  duties  and  doc- 
trines, but  have  lived  below  its  privileges.  I  most  firmly  believe  all 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  as  declared  by  our  church.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  take  God  for  my  Father  and  my  Savior  ;  but  I  want  more 
spirituality,  more  humility  ;  I  want  to  be  humbled." — Here  he  be- 
came much  agitated,  yet  went  on  : — "  I  have  resigned  myself  to  the 
will  of  God.  If  I  know  myself,  I  neither  despair  nor  presume;  but 
my  constitution  is  by  nature  sanguine  in  all  things,  so  that  I  am 
afraid  of  trusting  to  myself."  Some  remarks  being  made  about  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  Dr.  Good  replied  :  "  No  man  living  can  be 
more  sensible  than  I  am,  that  there  is  nothing  in  ourselves;  and  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  relying  only  upon  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ. 
I  know  there  is  a  sense  in  which  that  expression  of  St.  Paul's,  Of 
whom  I  am  chief,  is  applicable  to  all ;  but  there  are  some  to  whom 
it  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  and  I  fear  I  am  one.  I  have  not  im- 
proved the  opportunities  given  me.  I  have  had  large  opportunities 
given  me,  and  I  have  not  improved  them  as  I  might.  I  have  been 
led  astray  by  the  vanity  of  human  learning  and  the  love  of  human 
applause." 

On  Monday,  the  2d  of  January,  his  hearing  had  become  greatly 
affected,  and  he  was  almost  constantly  convulsed.  He  uttered  only 
one  or  two  connected  sentences. 
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"  Mr.  Russel  called  to  him  in  a  loud  voice,  '  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Saviour  :' — he  was  not  insensible  to  that  sound.  His  valued  cleri- 
cal friend  then  repeated  to  him  in  the  same  elevated  tone,  '  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God:'  this  roused  him,  and  with  energy,  the  energy 
of  a  dying  believer,  he  terminated  the  sentence, '  Which  tahth  avmy 
the  sins  of  the  world ;'  which  were  the  last  words  he  intelligibly 
uttered,  being  about  three  hours  before  his  death." 

When  Dr.  Good's  former  Unitarian  views  are  remembered,  this 
touching  account  of  his  last  moments  will  appear  the  more  satisfac- 
tory and  instructive.  It  serves,  we  think,  to  illustrate  the  remark 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  philosophic  unbeliever,  repentance  will  or- 
dinarily be  the  result  of  faith,  rather  than  conduct  to  it.  It  supplies 
us,  too,  with  a  striking  proof  of  the  vast  importance  of  a  mere  change 
of  opinion  from  folse  to  true,  in  the  matter  of  religion, — a  simple 
rectification  of  the  views,  (although  very  flir  from  answering  to  the 
Scriptural  idea  of  conversion,)  inasmuch  as  it  involves  the  removal 
of  a  fatal  barrier  to  the  influence  of  truth  upon  the  conscience  and 
the  heart.  Because  a  change  of  opinions  does  not  always  issue  in  a 
change  of  character,  some  persons  have,  we  think,  underrated  the 
value  of  the  intellectual  revolution.  Neither  Dr.  Good  himself  nor 
his  friends,  ever  confounded  his  embracing  Orthodox  opinions  with 
that  subsequent  and  essential  change,  the  precise  epoch  of  which 
was  never  known,  we  are  told,  even  to  his  nearest  relatives.  "  But 
its  reality  was  indisputable  ;  and  they  who  had  the  most  frequent 
opportunities  of  noticing  it,  deemed  it  another  proof  of  that  striking 
'  diversity  of  operations'  with  which  the  same  Spirit  worketh  all  in  all." 


NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

1.  Thoughts  on  Revivals.  By  Rev.  B.  B.  Smith,  Rector  of  St. 
Stephen's  Church,  Middlebury,  Vt.     Middlebury,  1828.  pp.  23. 

This  little  work,  though  unassuming  in  title  and  pretensions,  is 
yet  a  very  candid,  temperate,  judicious  and  able  discussion  of  a 
most  important  subject.  The  author  begins  with  defining  a  revival 
of  religion. 

"  All  exporimcntnl  believers  essentiallj'  atrree  in  tlie  opinion  tiiat  a  groat — 
nay,  an  entire  moral  chaniTe  must  take  place  in  the  heart  of  every  child  of 
Adam  before  he  cnn  become  a  real  Christian.  This  chano-e,  wrought  through 
the  wr)ril  of  (iod  as  the  instrument,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  divine  agent, 
is  called  ronrrrsinn.  The  circumstances  under  which  this  effectual  moral  rev- 
olution is  brought  about,  are  admitted  to  be  very  various.  In  most  cases,  at  least 
in  ages  past,  this  change  has  been  comparatively  solitary,  silent,  and  as  far  as 
man  could  judge,  progicssive.  But  it  is  equallj'  plain,  that  the  change  may 
be,  as  in  many  cases  both  in  ancient  and  modern  time  it  has  most  indisjjutably 
been,  sudden,  powerful,  pul)lic.  and  in  many  persons  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
This  nudtiplicntion  of  indivithial  conversions,  is  what,  in  correctness  of  speech 
and  Christian  chnrity,  shoidd  be  understood  by  kevivals  of  rki.ioion. 

•'  By  tile  foregoing  definition,  a  broad  distinction  is  intentionall}'  taken  between 
the  real  conversions  which  constitute  revivals  of  religion,  and  the  meetings, 
visits,  conversations,  sermons,  and  pra3'ers  which  arc  connected  witli  them. 
Many  of  these  meetings  may  really  be  out  of  season,  artificially  contrived,  and 
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imprudently  conducted ;  visits  may  be  unadvised  or  intrusive  ;  conversations 
ung'uarded,  impertinent,  cruel  ;  sermons  too  declamatory,  cxcilinir,  passionate; 
prayers  boisterous,  irreverent,  familiar; — in  a  word,  a  scene  called  a.  rcriral, 
may  be  very  unwortliy  tlie  name;  and  the  scene  even  of  a  kkaf.  rkvivai.  niay 
be  marred  and  stained  with  many  very  deplorable  instances  of  human  frailty 
and  passion." 

To  revivals,  thtis  defined  and  distinguislicd  from  accompanying 
abuses,  Mr.  S.  observes  th;U  he  is  aware  of  but  one  objection.  It 
has  been  urged  "  that  God,  who  abounds  in  mercy  and  loving  kind- 
ness, is  most  kindly  disposed,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  to  be- 
stow his  Holy  Spirit  on  those  who  ask  it — that  he  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  but  vouchsafes  his  grace  to  all  alike,  who  need  and  seek 
his  favor — and  that  his  gracious  presence  fills  alke  all  places,  and 
the  hearts  of  all  who  humbly  wait  on  him."  It  is  hence  inferred, 
that  "  his  pcndiar  presence  cannot  jjossibly  be  afforded  to  particu- 
lar places  or  congregations."  To  this,  it  is  justly  replied,  in  the 
first  place,  that  if  the  argument  prove  anything,  it  proves  vastly  too 
much  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  refuted  by  innumerable  facts ;  it 
being  undeniably  evident,  "  from  Scripture,  from  history,  and  from 
living  testimony,  that  the  impartial  grace  of  God  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  seasons  of  special  religious  seriousness,  and  frequent 
genuine  conversions." 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  objection,  Mr.  S.  admits,  that  there 
may  be,  and  have  been,  abuses  and  evils  connected  with  revivals  of 
religion — abuses  and  evils  which  he  has  no  wish  to  conceal,  and 
no  di.'^position  to  palliate.  But  he  insists,  "  All  the  evils  of  revivals 
are  the  faults  of  man.  Their  hcmfts  are  from  God."  These  ben- 
efits he  proceeds  to  enumerate  ;  and,  though  the  extract  be  some- 
what lonw,  our  readers  shall  have  his  account  of  them  in  his  own 
words. 

"  1.  The  very  excitement  attending  revivals,  serves  to  awaken  attention  to 
the  most  important,  yet  still  the  most  forgotten  and  neglected  of  all  subjects. 
Often  it  seems  as  if  nothing  else  could  break  the  fatal  slumber,  deeper  and 
more  awful  than  that  of  the  dead,  into  which  a  formal,  ill  instructed,  or  irreli- 
gious communit}'  lias  fallen.  By  nothing  less  pungent  than  the  most  arousing 
sermons,  prompted  and  pointed  by  the  zeal  of  a  revival,  can  stupified  and  harden- 
ed consciences  be  effectually  awakened  ;  and  never,  under  the  wisest  and  most 
powerful,  even  of  this  description  of  preachinir,  without  the  special  and  more 
abundant  measure  of  divine  grace  then  vouchsafed  in  answer  to  more  fervent 
prayer.  A  season  of  revival  seems  to  give  a  keener  edge  to  '  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,'  which  i.s  the  word  of  God  ;  so  that  the  more  desperately  depraved  are 
seldom  awakened,  except  in  times  of  special  revivals. 

"2.  They  certainly  are  instrumental,  also,  in  enkindling  the  languid  zeal  of 
many  of  the  children  of  God,  cooled  nearly  to  extinction  by  long  3-ears  of 
comparative  ind.fTercnce  and  declension.  The}' arouse  them  to  their  duties — 
constrain  them  to  be  fervent  in  prayer — more  watchful  over  their  hearts,  and 
more  anxious  in  the  use  of  the  appointed  means  of  grace.  I'hey  define  and 
deepen  the  line  of  separation  between  the  votaries  of  the  world  and  the  real 
children  of  God  ;  and  are  often  the  means  of  establishing  in  private  Christians 
for  life,  a  staid  and  uniform  character  of  exemplary  piety.  They  are  equally  ben- 
eficial to  the  clergy — serving,  in  the  most  vivid  manner  to  impress  upon  them  the 
momentous  nature  of  their  exalted  duties — the  value  and  the  danger  of  innnortal 
souls — and  tiie  awful  responsibility  of  their  office — affording  them  the  very 
best  and  most  desirable  oi)portunities  of  enforcii  ^  the  efficacious  doctrines  of 
the  cross — of  conversing  with  individual  member;  jf  their  flocks,  and  pressing 
home  the  great  duties  of  religion,  and  serving  to  cherish  and  confirm  in  them 
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that  more  exalted  frame  and  habit  of  devotion,  which  is  at  once  the  highest 
ornament  and  richest  reward  of  their  profession. 

"3.  By  the  best  and  fairest  rules  of  forming  opinions  on  such  subjects,  revivals 
do  most  certainly  promote  the  immediate  local  interests  of  religion.  They 
certainly  do  swell,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  the  items  usually  returned  in 
reports  on  the  state  of  the  church.  They  multiply  attendants  on  divine  wor- 
bhip — fill  the  house  of  God — swell  the  number  of  communicants,  and  increase 
the  pecuniary  resources  of  religious  institutions ;  and  are  often  the  means  of 
procuring  the  permanent  settlement  of  faithful  ministers — of  the  building  or 
enlargement  of  churches,  and  of  adding  to  the  external  prosperity  and  strength 
of  religious  societies. 

"  Besides  these  immediate  and  local  benefits  of  revivals,  there  are  others  of 
a  more  general,  and  even  more  momentous  nature,  not  at  all  to  be  estimated  by 
the  mere  amount  of  immediate  good  to  the  congregation  particularly  con- 
cerned. And,  as  the  world  is  ransacked,  to  find  out  everything  which  revivals 
have  touched  and  tainted  with  the  malignant  shades  of  their  influence,  so  it 
is  but  fair  that  the  incidental  and  collateral  benefits  of  revivals  should  be  as  fully 
recounted. 

"  1.  They  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  nurseries  of  the  church,  furnishing 
an  extraordinary  proportion  of  ministers  to  the  sanctuary,  and  maturing  them 
in  a  remarkable  manner  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  important  duties. 
In  these  latter  days,  the  preposterous  wickedness  of  training  young  persons  for 
holy  orders,  in  the  same  manner  they  are  educated  for  the  learned  professions, 
is  suitably  abhorred,  at  least  in  countries  where  unendowed  churches  can  pre- 
sent small  inducement  for  the  high  offence.  An  infinitely  more  elfectual  method 
has  been  provided  through  the  guardian  care  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  church, 
by  arresting  the  attention  of  young  men,  in  our  colleges  and  seminaries  of 
learning,  or  previous  to  their  settling  in  any  of  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life  ; 
and  disposing  them  to  consecrate  their  earliest  and  best  powers  to  the  sacred 
work  of  the  ministry — constraining  them  by  the  exceeding  love  of  Christ,  to 
labor  more  abundantly  than  others,  in  word  and  doctrine.  Of  the  beneficiaries 
of  education  societies,  a  surprising  portion  were  early  subjects  of  revivals  of 
religion.  And,  certainly,  many  of  our  most  influential  and  valuable  clergymen, 
and  not  a  few  of  our  noble  band  of  missionaries,  have  entered  on  their  volun- 
tary career  of  toil  and  suffering,  under  the  sustained  and  glowing  ardor  of  a 
season  of  revival.  They  needed  and  they  received,  for  the  arduous  duties 
they  undertook,  the  more  powerful  influence  of  holy  zeal  which  is  seldom  im- 
parted, except  on  such  favored  seasons. 

'•  2.  This  train  of  reflection  naturally  leads  on  the  mind  to  the  undoubted 
and  blessed  fact,  that,  since  the  more  general  and  extensive  revival  of  pure 
religion,  the  spirit  of  benevolence  has  been  excited,  which  is  carrying  into 
triumphant  operation  the  numerous  Christian  and  charitable  institutions  which 
illustrate  and  exalt  the  present  age.  True,  by  the  wise  and  gracious  provision 
of  the  Author  of  all  good,  these  holy  institutions  are  alternately  cause  and 
effect.  Revivals  furnished  the  zealous  agents  by  whom  they  were  first  put 
into  operation  ;  and  Sunday  Schools,  Bible  Classes,  the  distribution  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  of  religious  tracts,  together  with  the  labors  of  Missionaries — 
the  influence  of  missionary  and  charitable  celebrations,  and  especially  the 
superior  zeal  and  faithfulness  of  clergymen  blessed  with  a  missionary  spirit, 
have  spread  very  widely  abroad  those  benign  and  awakening  influences,  by 
virtue  of  which,  under  the  favoring  dews  of  heavenly  grace,  such  blessed  mul- 
titudes have  been  added  to  the  number  of  God's  faithful  people.  These,  in 
their  turn,  devote  their  newly  inspired  energies  and  zeal  to  the  improvement 
and  growth  of  the  fostering  institutions  from  which  they  first  derived  the  light 
of  life.  Thus  that  blessed  system  has  been  matured  and  is  still  sustained,  which 
has  already  renewed  the  face  of  Christendom,  and  transformed  full  many  a 
desert  into  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Tims — and  thus  onhj  can  the  missionary 
enterprise  and  the  Bible  cause  be  sustained  and  carried  triumphantly  onward, 
until  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kintrdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of 
his  Christ. 

''  3.  But  the  last  benefit  of  revivals  which  shall  be  mentioned,  far  exceeds  in 
weight  and  prominence,  any  that  have  hitherto  been  enumerated.  They  prove 
of  the  most  vital  and  lasting  importance  to  the  church,  by  bringing  forth  the 
real  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  the  boldest  relief     They  furnish  a 
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sort  of  infallible  test  of  every  prevailing  stylo  of  preaching  ;  and  become  aprac- 
ticid  coiiiincnt:iry,  known  ;inti  read  of  all  men,  of  the  utter  fallacy  and  fatuity 
of  any  preaehinir  hut  tlie  preachinjr  of  the  cross.  Jt  nccdcth  not  that  any  man 
should  denounce  unfaithful  stewards — a  pure  revival  of  religion  instantly  puts 
a  brand  upon  their  ibrchoads.  Universalism,  Formalism,  Pelagianism,  Unitari- 
anism,  stand  forth,  touched  by  this  ithurial  spear,  in  naked  contrariety  to  the 
word  and  the  Spirit  of  God.  By  the  common  sentiment  of  all  experimental 
Christians,  it  is  admitted,  witli  a  force  of  conviction  utterly  irresistible,  that 
controversy,  abstruse  metaplivsical  niceties,  and  cold  moral  discourses,  ought 
forever  to  be  excluded  from  Christian  pulpits  ;  and  Christ  and  his  cross  alone, 
faithfully  preached — at  once  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God.  This  strong, 
spontaneous  sentiment,  is  well  groimded  :  for  the  word  of  God  is  the  appointed 
instrument  in  the  conversion  of  sinners.  By  whatever  apparent  means  the 
conscience  is  first  touched,  still  the  2cord  of  God  is  the  victorious  sword  of  the 
Spirit.  And  no  otiier  instrument  does  he  ever  employ  in  the  conversion  of 
souls.  Of  course  it  is  the  pure  word,  which  is  thus  honored.  Not  that  word 
adulterated  or  perverted  by  human  systems — not  that  word  diluted,  misap- 
plied, annulled  !  But  the  jiurc  word  of  God — the  simple,  genuine  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

"  Truly  converted,  experimental  clergymen,  when  their  zeal  keeps  them  near 
a  throne  of  grace,  strongly  feel  this,  as  a  kind  of  instinct  of  their  new  nature. 
And  they  preach  the  doctrines  of  grace  with  unction  and  love,  because  they 
are  written  on  their  hearts.  But  were  it  otherwise,  their  zeal  would  lead  them 
to  try  various  methods — all  possible  methods  to  touch,  convince,  and  awaken 
unconverted  souls.  Thus  experience  would  soon  teach  them  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation — of  man's  utterly  lost  and  sinful  nature — of  the  exceeding 
aggravations  of  his  actual  offences — of  his  need  of  an  entire  moral  transforma- 
tion by  the  Holy  Ghost — of  the  blessed  atoning  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
— of  salvation  by  faith  alone  in  the  merits  of  his  death,  and  of  new  obedience 
under  the  influence  of  faith  and  love,  implanted  and  kept  alive  in  renewed 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  the  only  life-giving  doctrines  of  the  divine  word. 
Without  the  preaching  of  these,  no  single  soul  of  man  can  ever  be  awakened 
from  spiritual  death,  and  be  made  partaker  of  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord," 

On  the  subject  of  means  to  be  employed  for  promoting  a  revi- 
val of  religion,  our  author  has  the  following  excellent  observations  : 

"  The  best  means  of  promoting  genuine  piety  in  seasons  of  the  strongest  re- 
ligious excitement,  cannot  be  by  devising  new  and  stranoe  methods  of  deepenino- 
human  sympathies  ;  but  by  using  the  ordinary  means  of  grace  with  extraordi- 
nary diligence  and  faithfulness.  Instead  of  devising  new  seasons  of  uncom- 
mon sacredness,  the  ordinances  and  sacraments  appointed  by  Christ  himself 
should  studiously  be  exalted  as  highest  in  rank,  and  unrivalled  in  sanctity  and 
interest:  instead  of  striking  out  strange,  preposterous,  and  extravagant  doc- 
trines— doctrines  of  revivals — of  full  assurance — of  absolute  perfection — of  the 
prayer  of  faith,  or  whatever  else  might  caricature  or  subvert  the  unsophisticated 
truth  of  God,  the  great  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  should  be 
preached  with  peculiar  prominence,  force,  and  feehng.  Instead  of  numberless 
meetings,  divided  into  endless  variety  of  classes,  and  held  at  unseasonable 
hours,  let  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  be  exalted  above  all  others  ;  and  let 
the  necessary  prayer  meetings  of  the  week  be  conducted  with  the  same  de- 
corum and  solemnity  as  the  regular  Lord's  day  exeroises.  In  a  word,  if  by 
the  real  and  genuine  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  deeper  tide  of  religious 
feeling  has  been  set  in  motion,  let  it  be  the  aim  and  effort  of  God's  ministers 
and  people,  to  turn  it  into  scriptural  channels,  and  wise  and  salutary  direc- 
tions. Let  the  serious  attention  He  hath  awakened  be  directed  to  revealed 
truth — to  revealed  duties  ; — let  it  be  turned  to  Christ,  and  the  glory  of  his 
pure  unadulterated  Gospel. 

"  Human  fancies  and  dogmas,  at  such  a  season,  can  make  a  great  noise,  and 
do  a  vast  deal  of  mischief  The  truth  of  God  alone  can  deepen  conviction  till 
it  becomes  true  repentance  ;  can  touch  the  heart  till  it  is  formed  anew  ;  can 
exalt  Christ  till  he  is  loved  supremely  ;  can  elevate  the  sacraments  till  they  are 
received  reverently :    can   enforce  the  whole  of  experimental  and  practical 
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piey,  until  the  apparent  subjects  of  revivals  shall   become  the  followers  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

The  duti/  of  Christians  in  regard  to  revivals  of  religion  is,  in  con- 
clusion, thus  forcibly  urged  : 

"  It  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  friends  and  ministers  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  summon  every  energy,  and  strain  every  nerve,  to  promote  the  spirit, 
and  increase  the  influence  of  gcimuic  revivals. —How  else  can  tlie  end  of  their 
ministry  be  answered  towards  the  church  of  Christ,  which  is  his  affianced 
spouse  ?  How  can  they  rest  satisfied,  even  though  the  most  abundant  success 
in  other  respects  attends  their  labor,  unless  all,  literally  every  one  of  their  hear- 
ers, are  converted  to  the  living  God,  and  saved  through  Christ  forever  ?  With- 
out the  more  general  prevalence  of  revivals,  how  is  the  church  in  this  growing 
country  to  be  supplied  vvitli  ministers — our  benevolent  societies  with  proper 
agents — our  missionary  stations  with  suitable  laborers — and  the  treasury  of  the 
Lord,  with  resources  for  every  good  work  ?  As  far  as  the  indications  of  Provi- 
dence unfold  the  future  purposes  of  God  in  connexion  with  the  sure  word  of 
prophecy  ;  it  would  seem  that  the  effectual  triumph  of  real  religion  in  countries 
called  Cliristian — the  subversion  of  the  Roman  and  Mahomedan  powers — the 
universal  dissemination  of  tiie  word  of  God — the  success  of  the  missionar_y  en- 
terprize,  and  tlie  consequent  conversion  of  inillions  of  idolaters,  can  only  be 
be  accomplished  by  that  more  powerful,  more  sudden,  more  simultaneous,  more 
triumphant  effect  of  the  word  preached  in  the  conversion  of  vast  multitudes  in 
what  may  truly  be  called  revivals  of  religion : — whose  happy  subjects  shall  be 
endued  with  power  from  on  high,  to  devise,  sustain,  and  carry  on  the  stupen- 
duous  work  of  God,  in  giving  to  his  Son  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  to  be  His 
forever  .■"' 

It  is  believed  the  extracts  here  given  fully  justify  the  opinion,  ex- 
pressed in  our  first  sentence,  relative  to  the  merits  of  this  little  work. 
With  some  slight  improvements  in  point  of  style,  giving  it  additional 
simplicity  and  directness,  we  wish  it  might  be  printed  as  a  tract, 
and  generally  circulated  .And  we  wish — O  we  do  wish,  that  the  spirit 
it  breatlies,  and  the  views  it  inculcates,  might  pervade  that  respecta- 
ble denomination  of  Cliristians,  of  which  Mr.  Smith  is  a  member 
and  an  ornament.  Could  the  whole  Episcopal  church  be  visited 
with  a  general  revival  of  religion,  in  the  sense  here  defined,  it  would 
confer  upon  her  an  unction  and  a  glory,  without  which  the  most 
excellent  formularies  of  faith  and  worship  are  little  better  than  a 
shadow. 

2.  A  Sermon  on  the  Prominent  Trait  in  Teachers  of  False  Reli- 
gion. By  Joseph  I  Foot,  Pastor  of  the  first  Church  in  Brookfield. 
Brookfield  :  E.  &  G.  Merriam,  1828.  pp     16. 

"  There  seems  to  be  one  point,"  says  Mr.  Foot,  using  the  language 
of  his  text,  "  in  which  teachers  of  false  religion  are  alike '' 
'  They  say  unto  them  that  despise  the  Lord,  ye  shall  have  peace ; 
and  they  say  unto  every  one  that  walketh  after  the  imagination  of 
his  own  heart,  No  evil  shall  come  upon  you.' — The  text,  therefore, 
suggests,  that  to  diminish  in  sinners  the  fear  of  Divine  displeasvrc, 
and  to  remove  the  expeetalion  of  future  misery^  {s  a  prominent  trait  in 
the  eharaetcr  of  teachers  (f  false  religion^ 

Tliis  proposition  is  supported  "  by  considering,  first,  the  influence 
which  the  station  of  religious  teachers  exerts  on  their  minds;" 
secondly;  "  that  the  Scriptures  never  blame  false  teachers  for  ex- 
aggerating the  claims  of  the  Divine  law,  or  the  consequences  of 
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violating  it ;"  and,  thirdly,  "  the  descriptions  which  Jehovah  has 
given  of  teachers  of  false  religion."  These  topics  are  ingeniously 
illustrated,  and  made  to  bear  on  the  very  striking  truth  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  the  discourse. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  F.  has  here  hit  upon  "  the 
promiacnt  trait  in  teachers  of  false  religion."  They  invert  the  sol- 
emn declaration  of  the  Saviour,  and  virtually  say  to  their  deluded 
hearers,  "  There  is  no  need  of  striving,  in  order  to  enter  heaven's 
gate ;  for  wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  vjay,  that  Icadcth  unto 
life,  and  many  thrrc  be  which  go  in  thereat.  Nor  is  there  the  least 
need  of  caution,  in  order  to  escape  the  path  to  hell  ;  because  strait 
is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  xohich  Itadeth  down  thither,  and 
few  (if  any )  there  be  that  find  it."  From  the  earliest  times  down  to 
the  present,  false  teachers  have  been  engaged  in  allaying  the  fears 
of  erring  mortals,  and  quieting  their  guilty  souls.  They  have  been 
granting  "  indulgence  to  the  corrupt  tendencies  of  the  human  heart, 
and  laboring  to  remove  the  anticipations  of  future  misery.  They 
have  ever  said  to  bold  transgressors,  '  The  Lord  hath  said,  ye  shall 
have  peace ;  and  to  those  who  walk  after  the  imagination  of  their 
own  hearts.  No  evil  shall  come  upon  you.'  " 

We  think  the  subject  of  this  discourse  one  of  great  interest;  and 
while  we  tender  to  Mr.  F.  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  brought  it  before  the  public,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
say  that,  in  our  judgement,  it  deserves  a  more  extended  and  elabo- 
rate discussion.  We  hope  he,  or  some  one  else,  may  be  induced  to 
resume  it,  and  pursue  it  with  so  much  particularity  and  point,  as  to 
set  a  inarlc  upon  every  false  teacher  throughout  the  land — that  all, 
whose  endeavor  it  is  "  diminish  in  sinners  the  fear  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure, and  to  remove  the  expectation  of  future  misery,"  may  be 
known  and  shunned,  as  the  allies  of  those  in  former  times  who 
prophesied  peaee  ivhcn  there  iras  no  peaec — as  the  followers  of  him 
who  declared  to  our  too  credulous  mother,  '  Thou  shalt  not  surely 
die: 

3.  A  Grammar  of  the  Ilcbreio  Language.  By  Moses  Stuart, 
Associate  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Institu- 
tion at  Andovcr.  Third  Edition.  Codman  Press,  Andover  :  Flagg 
and  Gould,  1828.     pp.  240. 

This  new  edition  of  Professor  Stuart's  Grammar  "  has  undergone 
numerous  alterations,  both  in  respect  to  matter  and  manner.  The 
great  features  of  the  work  remain  substantially  the  same  ;  but  in 
the  arrangement  and  minute  specifications,  many  variations  from 
the  preceding  editions  may  be  found.  Nearly  the  whole  of  it,"  the 
author  assures  us,  "  has  been  written  entirely  over,  and  .some  of  it 
three,  four,  and  a  small  part  of  it  even  seven  and  eight  times." — It 
will  be  seen,  by  the  number  of  pages,  that  the  size  of  it  is  much  di- 
minished. This  compression  has  been  effected,  in  considerable 
part,  by  omitting  "  the  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  former  editions,  and  also  the  Praxis  at  the 
end."  These  omissions  will  be  acquiesced  in,  when  it  is  known, 
that  the  Hebrew   Chrestomathy,   now   in    a  course  of  publication. 
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"  will  contain  not  only  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  Praxis,  but  much 
more  of  a  similar  nature,  and  more  complete  in  its  kind  ,"  and  that 
the  learned  author  is  hoping  "  at  some  future  day,  not  far  distant, 
to  publish  a  history  of  the  Hebrew  language,  in  a  form  more  enlarg- 
ed, and  better  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  Oriental  knowledge, 
and  to  the  wants  of  students,  than  that  contained  in  the  former  edi- 
tions of  his  Grammar." 

We  think  the  size  of  this  Grammar  as  much  diminished  now,  as 
it  well  can  be,  without  reducing  it  to  a  bare  skeleton  ;  and  against 
such  a  reduction  of  it,  the  following  very  satisfactory  reasons  are 
assigned  : 

"  Experienced  teachers,  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  and 
who  wish  to  communicate  a  radical  knowledge  of  it  to  their  pupils,  will  never 
employ  a  shelf  ton  grammar.  The  testimony  of  such  scholars  as  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Vater,  Gesenius,  Hoffmann,  and  many  others,  against  this  practice,  is  sufficient 
to  render  it  very  doubtful ;  and  the  nature  of  the  case  decides  altogether 
against  it.  Whoever  uses  a  skeleton  grammar  merely,  must  either  remain  ig- 
norant of  more  than  one  half  of  the  grammatical  phenomena  of  a  language,  or 
lie  must  consume  his  time  in  filling  up,  by  means  of  his  teacher  or  of  other 
grammars,  the  skeleton  which  he  uses.  How  much  loss  of  time,  and  how 
much  perplexity  and  discouragement,  this  would  occasion,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
foresee. 

The  typography  of  this  work,  and  the  mechanical  execution  gen- 
erally, are  excellent.  "  The  labor  of  correcting  the  press,"  says 
the  author,  "  has  been  nearly  equal  to  that  of  preparing  for  it."  In 
beautiful  and  accurate  Hebrew  printing,  we  doubt  whether  the  Cod- 
man  press  at  Andover  is  now  exceeded  by  any  in  the  world. 

4.  The  Arncrican  Reader :  Containing  extracts  suited  to  excite 
a  love  of  Science  and  Literature,  to  refine  the  taste,  and  to  improve 
the  moretl  character.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Brookfield  : 
E.  and  G.  Mcrriam.     Boston  ;  Peirce  and  Williams. 

While  in  literary  merit,  this  compilation  is  not  inferior  to  most  of 
its  competitors,  in  point  of  moral  and  religious  sentiment,  it  is  in 
our  judgement,  superior  to  any  recent  similar  publication  which  we 
have  seen.  More  than  half  the  selections  are  from  American  au- 
thors, many  of  them  now  living.  The  work  is  not,  to  be  sure,  of  a 
sectarian  character — that  is,  it  is  not  designed  or  adapted  to  gratify 
exclusively  any  particular  religious  sect ;  and  yet  the  names  of 
Dwight,  and  Griffin,  and  Humphrey,  and  Wayland,  and  Beecher, 
and  Wilcox,  and  Fitch,  and  Havves,  and  many  others  of  similar 
character,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  from  whom  selections  are 
made,  afford  sufficient  security  that  the  book  contains  noth- 
ing which  a  Christian  teacher  might  not  write,  or  which  a  Chris- 
tian parent  would  be  unwilling  his  children  should  read.  We  re- 
commend the  work  to  the  early  consideration  of  School  Committees, 
and  hope  it  may  be  extensively  circulated. 

5.  A  Discourse  concerning  Mcehness.  By  Matthew  Henry. 
Second  American  Edition.     Plymouth,  IS28.     pp.  144. 

This  Discourse  was  first  published  just  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago;  and  is  now  printed,  for  aught  we  know,  for  the  hundredth 
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time.  But  of  this  we  are  confident — it  has  not  been  printed  more 
frequently,  or  read  more  extensively,  than  it  deserves.  Its  circula- 
tion, in  the  present  state  of  excited  feeiiiiff  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, will  be  highly  seasonable,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  useful. 

6.  Lives  of  the  ticchc  Apostles,  with  explanatory  Notes.  By 
F.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  Junior  Minister  of  King's  Chapel,  Boston. 
Boston  :  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little  and  Wilkins.      1828.    pp.  148. 

In  reading  this  little  volume,  we  were  disappointed  in  two  re- 
spects,— its  style  of  composition,  and  its  religious  character.  The 
composition  of  the  volume  did  not  afford  the  interest  we  expected ; 
its  negative  character,  as  to  religious  sentiment  and  application, 
was  not  what  we  anticipated. 

Our  disappointment  in  the  first  particular,  however,  was  charge- 
able upon  the  reader  rather  than  the  writer.  We  are  aware,  that 
from  what  we  had  heard  of  the  author  and  his  book,  we  sat  down 
to  the  perusal  of  it  with  expectations  unduly  raised.  We  were  dis- 
appointed. With  an  appetite  set  for  honey,  even  sweet  things  were 
hardly  acceptable  to  the  taste.  Our  disappointment  led  us  to  read 
the  book  again  ;  and  in  doing  it  we  met  a  contrary  disappointment, 
equal  to  the  first.  And  we  now  express  our  sentiment  when  we 
say,  that  without  the  splendid  and  the  imposing,  which  we  expected, 
there  is  a  simplicity,  which  wants  not  some  of  the  finest  touches  of 
the  beautiful.  The  style  of  composition  is  very  happily  adapted  to 
the  subject.  It  is  biographical  narrative.  And  the  narration  is 
enriched  and  rendered  attractive  by  not  a  few  choice  specimens  of 
taste  and  ease  in  writing.  In  specifying,  for  example,  reasons  why 
the  Saviour  should  have  a  select  company  of  personal  attendants, 
the  writer  says ; 

"  The  twelve  were  brought  into  a  close  personal  intimacy  with  the  Saviour  in 
order  that  thev  niiirht  study  his  example,  borrow  his  spirit,  and  so  receive  the 
image  of  his  life  that  they  might  reflect  it  in  their  own. — Like  tiiose  flowers 
which  are  known  to  drink  in  the  light  of  the  sun  while  he  remains  above  the 
horizon,  and  then  give  it  out  in  mild  flashes  when  the  evening  siiades  come  on, 
■so  the  disciples,  while  their  Master  sojourned  with  them,  while  the  sun  of 
righteousness  shone  upon  them,  absorbed  the  beaming  excellence  of  his 
character,  and  then,  when  he  left  the  earth,  emitted  it  partially  again  amidst 
the  moral  darkness  which  surrounded  them." 

We  may  add  indeed,  that  this  little  volume,  considered  simply  as 
a  collection  of  biographical  sketches,  is  an  interesting  and  finely 
finished  production. 

We  suppose,  nevertheless,  that  a  cold-blooded  critic,  in  his  punc- 
tilios of  sensibility,  might  occasionally  see  cause  at  least  to  raise  a 
question.  In  contemplating  the  change,  which  came  over  the  for- 
tunes of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  when  they  were  made  apostles  of 
Jesus  Christ,  our  author  seems  a  little  inclined  to  indulge  in  the  ro- 
mantic. But  when  he  does  it,  and  when  speaking  of  the  disciples 
he  refers  us  to  "  their  native  lake,"  we  hardly  suppose  he  meant  to 
imply  that  they  were  aquatic  animals,  or  tliat  they  were  any  other 
than  the  illiterate,  honest  hearted  men,  he  had  been  speaking  of 
before. 
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We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  second  respect  in  which  we  were 
disappointed,  and  in  which  our  disappointment  was  not  at  all  dimin- 
ished by  a  second  perusal  of  the  book.  We  did  not  expect  a  volume, 
on  such  a  subject,  so  almost  entirely  negative  as  to  religious  senti- 
ment and  application.  We  did  not  expect  this,  even  from  a  Unita- 
rian. We  did  suppose  that  the  day  when  Unitarianism  was  to  be 
propagated  by  mere  negatives,  had  gone  by.  Yet,  the  volume  before 
us  is,  in  this  respect,  what  it  might  have  been,  had  it  been  written 
twenty  years  ago, — when  the  plan  of  operation  was  to  displace  truth, 
not  by  attack  and  refutation,  but  by  passing  it  untouched,  and  by  si- 
lently presenting  other  things  to  take  its  place. 

We  noticed,  indeed,  in  our  author's  introduction,  that  he  speaks 
of  Christ  as  "that  holy  prophet  of  God,  for  whom  we  feel  a  rever- 
ence only  inferior  to  that  which  we  entertain  toward  Him  who  sent 
him  ;" — forgetting,  we  suppose,  the  divine  requisition  '  that  all  men 
should  honor  the  Son,  even  as  they  honor  the  Father.'  We  noticed 
also  this  reason,  among  others,  why  Christ  should  have  bosom  com- 
panions— "  the  qualification  which  it  conferred  on  them  for  record- 
ing his  deeds  and  words,  and  preserving  to  posterity  the  invaluable 
memorial ;" — never  once  intimating  that  inspiration  did,  or  could, 
qualify  them  for  so  important  a  service  ;  or  that  without  inspiration, 
however  intimate  their  acquaintance  with  the  Saviour,  they  would  be 
in  any  degree  unqualified  for  it.  Indeed,  we  are  told,  "  it  Avas  from 
havincr  witnessed  his  miracles,  from  having  been  instructed  in  his 
religion,  and  been  made  intimately  acquainted  with  his  character,  that 
the  chosen  companions  of  Jesus  iccre  qiialijied  in  the  bpst  manner  to 
transmit  to  the  latest  ages,  an  indubitable  standard  of  Christian  truth." 
Really,  if  we  might  be  allowed  an  apostrophe,  we  would  exclaim,  O 
Inspiration,  stand  by  and  stand  back  !  A  man  might  be  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  yet,  in  comparison,  be  poorly  qualified  to  give  the 
world  "  an  indubitable  standard  of  Christian  truth." 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  expressions  of  this  sort,  the  Unitari- 
anism of  the  book  before  us  is  concealed  beneath  the  attractions  of 
elegant  simplicity  and  taste  ;  and  thus  it  comes  to  us  recommended 
by  its  dress  and  equipage,  rather  than  by  its  own  features.  Its  own 
true  form  is  kept  away  in  dusky  vision,  where  light  and  shade  com- 
mingle in  a  thousand  images  of  imaginary  beauty.  Or  if,  perchance, 
some  hapless  touch  brings  it  more  prominently  up,  the  elusive  shape 
soon  steals  away,  so  that  we  see  not  what  we  seem  to  see,  like  one 
looking  for  a  meteor,  in  its  track  of 

"  Shade  unperceived,  and  softening  into  shade." 

As  we  were  disappointed  in  the  negative  aspect  of  the  book  as  to 
sentiment,  so  were  we  at  the  almost  entire  absence  of  practical  ap- 
plication to  the  heart  and  conscience.  Where,  we  must  be  allowed 
to  ask — where  shall  a  man,  and  especially  a  man  claiming  to  be  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  find  that  which  will  lead  him  to  address  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  those  to  whom  he  preaches  and  for  whom 
he  writes,  if  not  in  the  lives  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ?  Yet 
the  writer  can  hold  them  up  before  us,  and  make  us  see  how  sub- 
limely they  "  teach,  and  dare,  and  suffer,  and  do,  and  die,"  without 
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one  thrilling  appeal  to  our  hearts,  or  one  attempt  to  make  us  feel 
that  we  must  soon  stand,  with  consciences  keenly  alive,  before  the 
judcremcnt  seat  of  Christ.  Audit  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  a 
Unitarian  may  not  write  the  history  even  of  Christ  himself,  without 
being  reminded  by  it  that  men  have  consciences,  and  are  hastening 
on  to  the  judgement  of  God. 


MISCELLANEOUS    DEPARTMENT. 

FIRST  REVIVAL  OF  RELIGION  IN  BOSTON. 

In  the  year  1G33,  the  third  after  the  settlement,  what  is  now  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, was  favored  with  a  season  of  special  attention  and  interest  on  the  subject 
of  religion.  It  immediately  followed  the  coming  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Cotton, 
and  the  commencement  of  his  labors  here.  The  account  of  it  is  thus  given  by 
Winthrop  and  Hubbard: 

"  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  give  special  testimony  of  his  presence  in  the  church 
of  Boston,  after  Mr.  Cotton  was  called  to  office  there.  More  were  converted, 
and  added  to  that  church,  than  to  all  the  other  churches  in  the  bay.*  Divers 
profane  and  notorious  evil  persons  came  and  confessed  their  sins,  and  were 
comfortably  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  An  eminent  spirit  of 
grace  was  poured  into  the  lips  of  that  famous  preacher,  and  other  eminent 
gifts  did  abound  in  private  brethren  of  that  church,  which  forwarded  the 
edification  and  salvation  of  others.  Also  the  Lord  pleased  greatly  to  bless  the 
practice  o{  discipline,  wherein  he  gave  the  pastor,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Leveret, 
an  elder,  a  singular  gift,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  church," 


COTTON  MATHER  A  DISTRIBUTOR  OF  TRACTS. 

The  name  of  Cotton  Mather  is  known,  wherever  the  history  of  New  England 
is  read.  Many  particulars  respecting  the  Fathers  of  the  country  have  been 
preserved  from  oblivion  in  his  pages.  And  though  it  were  greatly  to  be  wished 
that  dates  and  notices  had  been  better  regarded  by  him,  and  that  he  had  been 
a  more  philosophic  and  statistic  historian,  admitting  fewer  speculations,  and 
listening  to  fewer  narratives  of  doubtful  faith ;  and  though  his  method  of  life 
may  seem  too  artificial,  and  his  rules  of  employment  too  enibarrassing — yet  no 
one  who  makes  himself  acquainted  with  his  labors  and  example  can,  if  truly 
ingenuous,  fail  to  look  on  them  with  admiration.  He  was  a  great  reader  and  a 
good  scholar,  a  pious,  devoted  minister  of  Christ,  loving  his  M  ister  and  his 
work,  and  a  sincere  friend  to  his  country,  exerting  himself  industriously  and 
to  the  utmost  in  doing-  good.  This  character  is  duly  appreciated  at  the  present 
day,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Nor  is  it  practicable  to  ascertain  how  instru- 
mental he  was  in  bringing  forward  what  we,  too  fondly  perhaps,  affect  to  call 
"the  age  of  benevolence.''  At  least,  beside  some  account  of  his  literary  appara- 
tus, the  following  extract  from  a  manuscript  of  his,  addressed  to  his  eon,   will 

*It  appears  from  the  records  that  Onrty-sn-m  were  added  to  llie  church  in  the  space  of 
three  mouths — a  great  number  truly,  considering  the  population,  aud  infancy  of  the  uel- 
ilomenJ. 
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show  us  that  the  distribution  of  religious  tracts  is  no  novelty.     He  lived  between 
1663  and  1723. 

"  I  had,  from  my  childhood,  employed  at  least  a  tenth  of  what  money  I  got,  in 
pious  uses,  and  now  I  had  a  considerable  quantity  of  money  coming  in,  I  em- 
ployed much  more  than  a  tmth  in  such  uses.  My  Son,  do  you  always  devote  a 
tenth  of  your  gains  unto  the  special  service  of  our  great  Melchisedeck,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  I  earnestly  exhort  you,  and  advise  you  :  and  you  shall  be  no  loser 
by  it,  I  assure  you . 

"  But  what  I  have  here  to  note,  is,  that  one  of  the  first  contrivances  for  the 
glorifying  of  the  Lord,  which  I  recorded,  was,  to  spend  much  in  buying  of  good 
books  to  give  aicay. 

"  How  many  hundreds,  yea,  how  many  thousands  of  good  books  I  have  thus 
given  away,  I  cannot  reckon.     I  suppose  I  have  given  away  near  a  thousand  in 
one  year. 
,  "  But  I  will  observe  two  things  unto  you,  my  son,  upon  it. 

"  One  observable  is  this.  While  I  gave  away  small  books  unto  others,  God 
gave  srreat  books  unto  me.  I  mean  tiiat  I  had  a  secret  and  a  wondrous  blessing 
of  God  upon  my  Library.  A  good  library  was  a  thing  I  much  desired  and  val- 
ued ;  and  by  the  surprising  providence  of  God,  it  came  to  pass,  that  my  library, 
without  my  pillaging  of  your  grandfather's,  did,  by  cheap  and  strange  accessions, 
grow  to  have,  1  know  not  how  many  more  than  thirty  hundred  books  in  it  : 
and  I  lived  so  near  ytur  grandfather's,  tiiat  his,  which  was  not  much  less  than 
mine,  was  also  in  a  manner  mine.  This  was  much  for  a  J^on- Conformist 
minister. 

"  Another  observable  is  this.  While  I  was  giving  away  good  books  written 
by  other  men,  I  had  all  along  a  secret  persuasion  that  a  time  would  come,  when 
I  should  have  many  books  written  by  myself,  likewise  to  give  away.  And  I 
have  lived  since  to  see  this  persuasion  most  remarkably  accomplished.  ***** 
All  I  will  say  is,  that  no  JVon- Conformist  minister  now  surviving  in  the  natioa 
hath  had  so  many." 


DR.  VANDERKEMP. 

The  following  extract  from  a  narrative  of  the  religious  exercises  of  the  late 
Dr.  Vanderkemp,  missionary  to  South  Africa,  written  by  himself,  shews  the 
inefficacy  of  mere  suffering,  to  melt  the  natural  heart,  and  lead  the  hardened 
sinner  to  repentance. 

"  You  desire  to  have  an  account  of  some  particulars  respecting  the  conversion 
of  my  soul  to  Christ. 

"  Christianity,  to  me,  once  appeared  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  reason — 
the  Bible,  a  collection  of  incoherent  opinions,  tales,  and  prejudices.  As  to  the 
person  of  Christ,  I  looked  at  first  upon  Inm  as  a  man  of  sense  and  learning, 
but  who,  by  his  opposition  to  tiie  establi.-^hed  ecclesiastical  and  political  maxims 
of  the  Jews,  became  the  object  of  their  hate,  and  the  victim  of  his  own  system. 
I  often  celebrated  the  memory  of  his  death,  by  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper  ; 
but  some  time  after,  reflecting  that  he  termed  himself  the  Son  of  God,  and 
pretended  to  do  miracles,  he  lost  all  my  former  veneration  ! 

"  I  then  prayed  that  God  would  prepare  me,  by  punishing  my  sins,  for  vir- 
tue and  Ijappiness,  and  i  thanked  him  for  every  misfortune  ;  but  the  first  obser- 
vation I  made  was,  that  though  I  was  otlentimes  severely  chastised,  it  did  not 
make  mo  wiser  or  better.  1  therefore  again  prayed  to  God,  that  he  would  shew 
me,  in  every  instance,  the  crime  for  wiiich  1  was  punished,  that  I  might  know 
and  avoid  it;  but  finding  this  vain,  I  feared  that  I  should  never  perhaps  be 
corrected  in  tiiis  life  by  punishn)oiit ;  still  1  hoped  I  might  be  delivered  from 
moral  evil  after  death  in  some  kind  of  purgatory,  by  a  severer  punishment;  yet 
reflecting  that  punishment  had  proved  itself  utterly  ineft'ectual  to  produce 
even  the  lowest  degree  of  virtue  in  my  soul,  1  was  constrained  to  acknowledge 
that  my  theory,  though  it  seemed  hy  a  priori  reasoning  well  grounded,  was  to- 
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tally  refuted  by  experience,  and  I  concluded  it  was  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of 
my  reason  to  discover  the  true  road  to  virtue  and  liappiness.  I  confessed  this 
my  impotence  and  blindness  to  God,  and  owned  myself  as  a  blind  man  who  had 
lost  his  way,  and  waited  in  hope  that  some  benevolent  man  would  pass  by,  and 
lead  him  in  the  riirht  way.  Thus  I  waited  upon  God,  that  he  would  take  me  by 
the  hand,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting. 

"  I  could  not  rntirely  got  rid  of  the  idea  ot  being  corrected  by  means  of  pun- 
ishment, and  I  still  looked  on  the  doctrines  of  Christ's  deity  and  .atonement 
as  useless  and  blasphemous,  tliough  I  carefully  kept  this  my  ojjinion  secret. 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  my  mind,  when  on  the  27th  June,  17!tl,  sailing  in  a 
boat,  with  my  wife  and  daughter,  for  amusement,  suddenly  a  water-spout  over- 
look us,  and  turning  the  boat  in  an  instant  upside  dovv^n,  we  were  sunk  before 
we  apprehended  any  danger  ;  both  my  dearest  relations  were  drowned,  and  I 
was  carried  down  the  stream  above  a  mile,  and  must  soon  have  infiUibly 
been  lost  also,  as  from  the  violence  of  the  storm  no  person  could  attempt  to  ap- 
proacii  the  wreck,  and  it  was  supposed  we  must  all  have  perished  together : 
but  now  the  Lord  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  deliver  me  ;  a  stronger  vessel  ly- 
ing in  the  port  of  Dort,  was  by  the  storm  rent  from  its  moorings,  and  blown  out 
of  the  port  towards  me,  till  the  men  on  board  thougiit  they  discoveied  a  person 
floating  on  the   side  of  the  wreck,  and  rescued  me  from  the  jaws  of  death. 

"  I  considered  this  terrible  event  as  the  severest  punishment  that  could  be 
inflicted  on  me  ;  and  saw  the  next  day  as  clear  as  the  light,  that  it  liad  no 
more  power  to  correct  me  than  all  the  former  providences,  and  hence  conclud- 
ed my  state  to  be  desperate,  and  that  God  abandoned  me  as  incurable  by  cor- 
rection." 


THE    PENITENTIARY    SYSTEM. 

From  the  late  Christian  Magazine. 

Much  complaint  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  prisons,  especially  those  intended  for  the  reformation  of  convicts. 
Persons  of  different  ages,  circumstances,  and  characters,  are  not  sufficiently 
distinguished  and  separated.  Numbers,  at  night,  are  lodged  in  the  same  cells, 
and  the  prisoners  are  allowed  too  free  an  intercourse  one  with  another.  An 
opportunity  is  thus  furnished  and  improved,  for  a  mutual  influence  of  the  icorst 
kind  to  be  exerted.  Practices  the  most  detestable  and  abominable  are  shame- 
lessly perpetrated.  Those  who  are  older  and  more  experienced  in  wickedness, 
instruct  the  younger  in  the  arts  of  crime  ;  set  before  them  examples  of  the 
utmost  enormity ;  and  allure  tiiem  onward,  by  every  method  in  their  power,  to 
greater  degrees  of  hardihood  and  villany.  In  this  way,  prisons  and  peniten- 
tiaries become  the  receptacles  and  nurseries  of  vice  rather  than  houses  of  cor- 
rection and  reformation. 

I  liave  introduced  this  subject  merely  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  another. 
There  are  those  who  regard  the  prison  of  hell,  as  a  vast  house  of  correction — a 
place,  where  the  penitentiary  system  is  pursued  on  a  large  scale.  "  All  must 
be  brought  to  repentance,  sooner  or  later  ;  and  those,  who  are  not  humbled  and 
reclaimed  in  the  present  world,  nmst  be  pvmisiied  in  the  fires  of  hell,  till  they  are 
reclaimed."  Waiving  all  other  objection.s  to  this  antiscriptural  doctrine  ;  why 
— let  it  be  seriously  asked — why  should  any  be  sent  to  the  prison  of  hell,  in 
order  to  bring  them  to  repentance  .'  A  more  unfavorable  situation  for  such  an 
object  cannot  possibly  be  imagined.  What  is  the  society  of  hell  ?  ^\'hat  are 
the  ewploynients  f  What  is  the  infiucnce  there  exerted  by  one  being  upon 
ariother  .-'  Who  would  think  of  placing  a  person,  who  was  inclined  to  vicious 
practices  in  this  world,  in  the  company,  and  under  the  influence,  of  the  noto- 
riously vicious  and  abandoned,  in  order  to  reclaim  him  .•'  Who  would  think  of 
turning  over  a  vicious  youth  to  the  instruction  and  example  of  those  who  are 
old  and  hardened  in  crime  and  sin,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  repentance  .-"  Much 
less  can  it  be  believed,  that  God  will  ever  send  any  of  his  creatures  to  hell — 
where  every  heart  overflows  with  enmity,  and  every  mouth  is  filled  with  curs- 
ing, and  every  breath  of  influence  is  adverse  to  the  spiritual  good  of  the  soul 
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— in  order  to  bring  them  to  repentance ; — that  he  will  ever  take  any  out  of 
this  world,  because  they  cannot  be  reclaimed  here,  and  place  them  in  the 
society,  and  under  the  instruction  and  example  of  devils  and  damned  spirits — 
the  oldest  and  most  flagrant  transgressors  in  the  universe — in  order  that  they 
may  be  turned  from  their  wicked ^ways,  and  brought  to  the  exercise  of  holi- 
ness ! — No,  my  dear  reader,  if  you  and  I  ever  repent,  we  shall  repent  in  this 
world.  If  we  are  ever  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  the  work 
will  be  accomphshed  here.  Hell  is  no  place  for  the  production  of  such  a 
change;  or  indeed  of  any,  that  will  at  all  better  our  condition.  The  progress 
of  everything  in  that  world,  is  downward.  Every  inhabitant  is  sinking,  and 
is  doomed,  ffom  the  necessity  of  his  condition  to  sink — in  sin,  in  misery,  and 
despair — forever. 


"  CONFESSIONS    OF    AN    ARIAN    MINISTER." 

In  1817,  a  pamphlet  was  publislied  in  England,  entitled  "  Confessions  of  an 
Arian  Minister,  &c.  in  a  letter  to  his  Son;  by  the  Rev.  William  Gellibrand." 
From  this  pamphlet  the  following  is  extracted : 

"  At  the  ago  of  sixteen — I  was  removed  to  Hoxton,  and  admitted  upon  the 
trust  of  Mr.  Coward,  with  a  view  to  receive  that  course  of  academical  instruc- 
tion, deemed  essential  by  that  class  of  liberal  dissenters  with  which  I  was  con- 
nected. Our  tutors  were  men  of  distinguished  eminence,  for  whom  to  this 
hour  I  feel  sentiments  of  undiminished  respect  and  regard.  When  I  mention 
the  names  of  the  late  Drs.  Savage  and  Kippis,  and  the  present  Dr.  Rees,  you 
will  not  be  surprised  tiiat  I  should  thus  feel  and  thus  speak.  The  greatest  pos- 
sible attention  was  paid  to  our  improvement  in  classical  learning,  in  tlie  knowl- 
edge of  the  belles  Icttrcs,  and  in  every  branch  of  mathematical  science.  The 
students  in  general  were  undoubtedly  what  the  world  would  call  respectable 
scholars  ;  but  for  the  great  work  of  preaching  tiie  Gospel,  they  were  most  innd- 
equatehj  prepared. — There  were  two  young  men  amongst  us,  whose  sentiments 
had  a  tincture  of  Calvinism :  but  they  were,  on  that  account,  the  ridicule  of 
all  their  companions,  by  whom  the  reception  of  such  principles  was  considered 
as  incom])atible,  not  only  with  truth,  but  even  witli  common  sense." — Having 
completed  his  five  years'  course  of  academical  preparation,  Mr.  G.  succeeded 
Dr.  Price  as  afternoon  preacher  at  Newington-green.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  Ringwood,  and  from  thence  to  Brentford. — '•  I  was,"  says  he,  "  a  detern:ined 
Arian,  advancing  fast  to  what  I  then  considered  the  pure  and  rational  views  of 
Christianity,  as  supported  and  recommended  by  Dr.  Priestley."  Perhaps  the 
author  means  that  he  was  determined  in  his  rejection  of  Trinitarianism,  but 
not  unlikely  to  make  progress  in  tlie  contrary  direction. — "  I  had  many  valua- 
ble, respectable,  and  friendly  people,  who  constantly  attended  my  ministry, 
and  honored  me  with  their  affection  and  regard.  But  J  felt  little  or  no  interest 
in  the  services  of  religion.  The  cold,  the  drij,  the  luiintcresting  scheme  I  had 
embraced,  could  not  preserve  alive  in  my  soid  the  love  of  religion.  The  services 
of  the  sabbath  locrc  toearisomc  to  me  ;  and,  if  ever  I  felt  the  fervor  of  devotion  or 
the  warmth  of  affection  for  the  souls  of  men,  glowing  in  my  bosom,  I  checked 
its  growth  and  restrained  its  expansion .  fearing  I  might  be  guilty  of  what  rea- 
son would  censure,  or  philosophy  condemn." 


CHRISTIAN    DISCIPLE. 

Tn  our  last,  we  attributed  to  the  Christian  Disciple  the  sentiment,  that  the 
Orthodox  "  represent  God  as  worse  than  the  devil,  more  false,  more  cruel, 
more  unjust."  For  this  we  arc  censured  in  the  Christian  Register,  on  the 
ground  that  the  above  expression  was  not  original  in  the  Disciple,  but  quoted 
from  a  discourse  of  the  late  Mr.  Wesley.  But  may  not  a  writer,  by  adopting 
and  applauding  a  favorite  expression,  make  himself  fairly  responsible  for  it, 
though  it  be  not  originally  his  own  ? 
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To  remove  all  complaint,  however,  on  the  jiart  of  Unitarians,  and  to  satisfy 
the  public  as  to  the  nature  and  measure  of  our  alleged  offence,  we  shall  give 
the  passage,  in  its  connexion,  just  as.it  stands,  in  a  Review  of  Southey's  Life  of 
Wesley,  Christian  Disciple,  New  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  450. 

"We  must  make  room,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  for  the  following  extract,  <Ac 
KXCEi.LENri:  o/ 2r/(/f/(  ire  tliinli  will  more  titan  compcvsate  for  its  length.  After 
shewing  that  the  doctrine  of  predestination  makes  all  preaching  vain,  as 
needless  to  the  elect,  and  useless  to  the  reprobate  ;  that  it  tends  to  produce 
spiritual  pride  in  some,  and  absolute  despair  in  otiiers ;  he  goes  on  to  say.  that 
it  is  full  of  blasjiheniy,  representing  the  invitations  of  Clirist  as  mere  mockery, 
and  the  God  of  all  grace  as  more  cruel,  false,  and  unjust  than  the  devil." 

Thus  far  the  reviewer.  Next  follows  a  part  of  the  extract,  declared  to  be 
one  of  such  distinguished  "  excellence." 

"  Tiiis  is  the  blasphemy  clearly  contained  in  the  horrible  decree  of  predesti- 
nation. And  here  I  fix  my  foot.  On  this  I  join  issue  with  every  asserter  of 
it.  You  represent  God  as  icorsc  than  the  decil,  more  false,  more  cruel,  more 
unjust." 

Thus  writes  Wesley.  And  thus  are  his  vulgarities  retailed  and  applauded 
in  the  Christian  Disciple.  We  only  add,  that  this  last  sentence  of  Wesley  has 
been  often  quoted  by  Unitarian  writers,  and  always,  so  far  as  we  recollect, 
with  marks  of  approbation. 


PROGRESS   OF  UNITARIAN    REFORMATION. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague  of  West-Springfield,  in  a  pubhshed  letter,  dated 
Manchester,  (England,)  April  7,  1828,  writes  as  follows  : 

"  There  is  in  last  Saturday's  paper,  published  here,  a  curious  extract  of  a 
Sermon,  preached  on  the  preceding  Sabbath,  by  one  of  tlic  Unitarian  ministers 

of  this  to\Vn,    VINDICATING  AN  AMALGAMATION  OF  UNITARIANS  AND    DeISTS,  and 

censuring,  as  illiberal  those  who  exclude  a  man  from  their  charity,  because  he 
happens  to  differ  from  them  on  so  small  a  point,  as  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Bible.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  this  fact  is  quite  in  unison  icith  the  char- 
acter of  nearly  all  their  rongrrgations  ;  and  that  the  question  in  respect  to 
the  Divine  authority  of  revelation  is  regarded  by  most  of  them  as  an  unimpor- 
tant matter." 

It  is  understood,  that  at  a  public  lecture  in  this  city,  during  the  last  month,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lowell  expressed  his  belief,  that  laymen  are  essentially  qualified,  and 
that  in  extreme  cases  it  may  be  their  duty,  to  administer  the  ordinances  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  We  had  previously  heard  the  same  sentiment 
from  other  Unitarian  ministers,  but  were  not  quite  prepared  to  expect  it  from 
Dr.  Lowell. 

LETTERS  OF    CANONICUS. 

We  have  just  received  a  duodecimo  of  15()  pages,  entitled  "  Letters  to  the 
Rev.  William  E.  Channing,  D.  D.,  on  the  existence  and  agency  of  fallen  spirits. 
By  Canonicus."  We  have  no  space  at  present  for  a  review  of  it,  or  even  for  such 
a  notice  as  it  deserves.  It  shall  receive  due  attention  in  a  future  number. 
We  can  only  say  now,  that  the  argument  in  proof  of"  the  existence  and  agency 
of  fallen  spirits"  is  here  conducted  with  great  abihty,  bringing  out  prominently 
and  triumphantly  the  plain  testimony  of  the  Bible  on  tliis  important  subject,  and 
setting  it  high  and  dry  above  the  sneers  and  cavils  of  sceptical  critics,  and 
'  the  floods  of  ungodly  men.' — In  the  notes,  which  constitute  nearly  half  the 
volume,  a  variety  of  subjects  are  discussed,  with  spirit  and  earnestness,  with 
acuteness  and  force. 
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The  following  extracts,  taken  promiscuously  from  the  notes,  will  give  our 
readers  some  idea  of  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  work. 

"  The  philosophers  of  Germany  are  waiting,  it  is  said,  with  an  anxiety  unusual 
to  that  meditative  race,  for  a  lull  developement  of  Schelling's  philosophical 
system.  In  this  vicinity,  a  somewhat  similar  anxiety  is  telt  by  many,  to 
know  what  course  "rational"  opinion  is  ultimately  to  take.  The  young 
divines  are  placed  in  a  predicament,  which  they  must,  at  times,  feel  to  be  awk- 
ward. To  go  back,  they  cannot ;  "  faciUs  descenus  averni ;  sed  revocare," 
&c.  :  to  stand  still  is  impossible,  amid  the  increasing  light  of  an  improving  age  ; 
to  go  forward  is  perilous.  Many  eyes  are  upon  them.  Hitherto  the  wind  has 
been  what  the  sailors  call  hnffllng  ;  whether,  hereafter,  we  are  to  have  "  steady 
gales,"  setting  from  '•  the  frozen  zone  of  Christianity,"  on  the  icebergs  of  avow- 
ed rationalism  or  open  infidelity,  it  were  premature  to  say.     Time  will  show." 

From  another  of  the  notes,  we  give  the  following  : 

"  When  a  Unitarian  writer  wishes  to  blunt  an  argument,  or  an  orator  desires 
to  awaken  a  prejudice,  there  is  a  standing  illustration  always  ready  with  which 

"  To  point  his  moral  aiid  adorn  his  tale," — 

Calvin  burnt  Scrvctus.  How  it  will  follow  from  this,  that  Socinus  was  born 
without  any  taint  of  original  corruption  ;  or  that  Davidies  was  not  in  the  right 
to  withhold  worship  from  a  being  whom  he  deemed  a  creature  merely,  the  gen- 
tleman, who  visited  Geneva  and  "  reported  progress"  of  rational  Christianity 
among  those,  who  sit  in  Calvin's  seat,  did  not  iniorm  the  Unitarian  Association. 

"  The  conduct  of  Calvin  in  regard  to  Servetus,  admits  of  no  justification  and 
scarcely  of  apology.  Bat  why  Unitarians  should  bestow  all  their  sympathies 
upon  Servetus,  and  "  remember  to  forget"  Davidies,  venting  all  their  antipa- 
thies upon  Calvin  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  Socinus  and  his  friend  Blandrata,  is 
somewhat  mysterious,  if  their  object  be,  in  so  often  producing  this  illustration, 
to  express  tlieir  hatred  of  jKrsecvtion,  and  their  love  of  liberal  principles  and 
free  inquiry.  To  awaken  prejudice  is  not  to  infix  principle.  Unitarian  orators 
seem  well  aware  of  the  fact,  that  most  people  reason  with  their  ears.  At  least 
their  arguments  are  built  on  this  "  auricular  confession."  If  Unitarianism, 
whether  in  its  larger  or  more  limited  sense,  be  true,  it  must  be  proved  so  by 
some  better  argument  than  "  Calvin  burnt  Servetus."  It  is  unworthy  the  taste 
of  Dr.  Channing  and  the  learning  of  Mr.  Palfrey,  to  harangue  in  this  style  of 
bar-room  declamation." 

"  Toulmin,  no  friend  of  Calvin  and  no  enemy  to  Socinus,  in  his  Life  of  the 
latter,  speaking  of  Cranmer,  Lutlier,  Calvin,  and  Socinus,  says,  "they  all  erred 
in  regard  to  Toleration  ;"  it  should,  however,  "  rather  be  ascribed  to  the  times 
than  tiie  men,  that  they  favored  in  one  respect  or  another,  intolerance  or  per- 
secution." Let  those  who  possess,  as  well  as  profess,  liberality  of  sentiment, 
meditate  upon  this  remark  of  the  biographer  of  Socinus,  and  say,  whether  it  is 
perfectly  fair  and  just  to  the  memory  of  the  Genevan  Reformer,  without  any 
reference  to  his  merits,  his  attainments,  or  his  efforts,  thus  to  hold  him  up 
to  perpetual  scorn,  while  the  circumstances  ot  the  age,  and  the  feelings  and 
conduct  of  his  contemporaries,  are  studiously  concealed?  When  the  character 
of  Socinus  is  drawn,  is  that  trait  of  it,  explained  and  modified  by  Toulmin, 
its  leading,  prominent  feature  .■'  In  what  Unitarian  imagination  is  not  Calvin 
painted  as  only  the  gloomy,  iron-hearted,  relentless  persecutor  .''  Why,  we  ask 
again,  and  desire  every  Unitarian  writer  and  declaimer,  before  penning  another 
sentence,  or  rounding  another  period,  to  answer  the  question,  lohy  is  not  Davi-' 
dies  entitled  to  as  vmch  commiseration  in  Boston,  as  Servetus  ?  I  would  not 
have  dwelt  so  long  upon  a  topic,  in  itself  so  unimportant,  but  that  the  frequent 
recurrence  to  it  in  Unitarian  sermons,  periodicals,  pamphlets,  speeches,  &c., 
has  made  it  necessary,  both  in  justice  to  the  illustrious  reformer,  and  to  those 
who  are  now  called  Calvinists." 

On  the  whole,  we  pronounce  this — a  hasty  decision  indeed,  but  one  which 
we  have  little  fear  of  being  compelled  to  revoke — we  pronounce  this  a  very 
clever  book.  The  style  is  free  and  animated  throughout,  and  the  subjects 
handled  are  of  great  importance.  If  our  friends  do  not  procure  and  read  it  for 
themselves,  they  will  fail  of  doing  that,  in  which  we  are  confident  they  will  find 
themselves  instructed  and  deeply  interested. 
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COMMUNICATIOIYS. 

THE    FAVORABLENESS    OF    THE    PRESENT    AGE    FOR    THE    SUCCESS 
OF    CHRISTIAN    ENTERPRISE. 

At  the  first  preaching  of  Christianity,  it  seemed  good  to  the  infi- 
nite Lord  of  the  harvest  to  crown  the  labors  of  the  apostles  and 
their  coadjutors  with  great  success.  But  it  was  like  staying  the 
waters  of  Jordan,  which,  rolling  backward  and  swelling  upward,  were 
only  preparing,  by  the  removal  of  the  Almighty  hand,  to  rush  down 
their  natural  channel  with  a  fearfully  increased  impetuosity.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  general  state  of  knowledge,  or  in  the  moral 
temperament  of  the  world,  calculated  to  secure  a  lasting  perpetuity 
to  that  amazing  reformation,  which  the  apostles  were  tlie  instru- 
ments of  attaining.  On  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  the  immediate 
results  of  their  labors,  and  prayers,  and  sufferings  ceased,  the 
heavens  grew  dark,  and  lowered  with  tempest,  and  spiritual  night 
again  settled  upon  the  earth.  There  was  much  Christian  virtue,  in- 
deed, which  had  taken  deep  root  in  human  hearts,  and  which  strug- 
gled and  suffered  long  against  the  rude  and  warring  elements  of  de- 
pravity. But  all  the  moral  tendencies  of  the  world  were  at  war 
with  Christianity.  And  the  church  suffered,  and  agonized,  and 
bled,  till  her  vital  enei  gies  were  exhausted,  and  scarcely  the  breath 
of  life  remained. 

We  believe  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  church,  though  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  trace  her  pathway,  after  she  was  compelled  to 
retn-e  from  under  the  gorgeous  paraphernalia  of  the  papal  hierar- 
chy, until  she  broke  forth  on  the  world  again  in  the  Reformation 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  For  considerably  more  than  a  thousand 
years  after  the  first  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  state  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  general  structure  of  society,  accorded  well  with  the 
natural  tendencies  of  human  nature  to  deteriorate.  From  that  lofty 
eminence  to  which  the  apostles  raised  the  church  of  Christ,  she 
descended,  and  descended,  and  descended, — merging  herself  in 
clouds,  and  darkness,  and  tempest,  as  she  went  down,— till  at  length 
her  light  was  no  longer  visible,  and  her  influence  no  longer  felt. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  the  world,  and  such  the  moral  tendencies  of 
things  ;  it  was  impossible  to  arrest  her  in  this  downward  career. 
Apostolic  zeal  could  not  do  it.  All  the  holy  fire  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  burning  with  the  love  of  souls  and  the  hope  of  heaven, 
could  not  do  it.  The  blood  of  martyrs,  which  flowed  for  ages  and 
for  centuries,  could  not  do  it.  Never  has  there  been  so  much 
Christian  virtue,  or  so  vigorous,  in  the  bosoms  of  God's  people,  as 
in  the  ages  immediately  succeeding  the  apostles.  But  with  all  this 
purifying  leaven,  the  world  perpetually  gained  upon  the  church. 

It  was  not  till  the  revival  of  learning,  that  religion  revived.  The 
contemporaneous  prosperity  of  these  two  prime  interests  of  man, 
is  sufficient  proof  of  their  reciprocal  and  happy  influence.  And 
by  learning,  in  the  present  instance,  I  would  not  be  understood  to 
mean  the  mere  knowledge  of  letters  and  the  abstract  sciences.  I 
embrace  everything  in  this  term,  which  has  enlarged  the  bounda- 
ries of  useful  knowledge,  given  impulse  to  intellect,  increased  the 
facilities  of  intellectual  intercourse,  and  given  man  just  ideas  of 
civil  liberty.  New  inventions,  and  improvements  in  the  useful  arts, 
are  comprehended  in  this  range  ; — especially  the  art  of  printing, 
which  has  been,  and  still  is,  multiplying  the  moral  power  of  man, 
in  a  ratio,  which  no  arithmetic  can  calculate. 

From  the  period  of  the  Reformation  under  Luther  and  his  co- 
adjutors, improvements  in  the  state  of  society  and  of  the  world 
have  been  rapidly  advancing.  Nor  did  this  great  and  sudden 
change  take  place,  independent  of  a  long  train  of  anteceding  causes. 
From  the  deepest  decline  of  learning  and  religion,  God  was  long 
time  preparing  the  way  for  these  important  and  interesting  devel- 
opements  of  truth.  Ages  before  the  Reformation,  symptoms  of  bet- 
ter things  began  to  show  themselves.  To  specify  these  indications 
would  require  a  particular  analysis  of  the  political  history  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  of  Europe,  for  the  time  being.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  in  the  Reformation,  we  discover  a  maturity  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  Providence,  for  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  our  world.  The  time  had  now  come,  when  the  human 
mind,  rising  from  its  long  oppressed  and  enslaved  condition,  began 
to  think  and  act  for  itself.  Hitherto  all  similar  efforts  were  crush- 
ed. Now  they  began  to  create  a  public  opinion,  and  public  opinion 
to  assume  an  importance,  until  it  was  seen  and  felt  to  be  a  power 
too  formidable  to  be  laid  again  under  the  foot  of  despotism.  From 
that  hour,  when  Luther  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  dared  to  repel  the 
aggressions  of  Rome,  began  the  march  of  intellectual  and  moral 
freedom.  From  that  day,  the  rights  of  man  and  of  conscience 
have  been  more  and  more  appreciated.  And  just  in  proportion 
as  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  have  been  diffused  and  taken 
root,  have  the  facilities  of  success  in  Christian  enterprise  been  in- 
creased ;  and  the  state  of  the  world  has  been  gradually  ripening 
for  evangelical  labors,  till  it  seems  to  present  almost  one  unbro- 
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ken  field,  white  and  ready  for  the  harvest.  As  in  the  ages  of  re- 
ligious decline,  nothins:  could  resist  the  moral  tendencies  to  deterio- 
rate,  so  in  these  ages  of  reformation,  nothing  generous  and  noble 
can  be  attempted  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  but  its  efficacious  influences 
are  multiplied  beyond  calculation. 

The  peculiar  favorableness  of  the  present  age  for  the  success  of 
Christian  enterprise  is  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years — especially  when  that  history 
is  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  probable  resuhs  of  the  nnmerous 
benevolent  enterprises,  now  in  the  incipient  or  more  advanced 
stages  of  their  career. 

Look  at  the  history  and  success  of  Christian  missions  within  this 
period.  Although  the  Moravians  commenced  earlier,  and  have 
evinced,  as  pioneers  in  modern  missions,  a  high  pattern  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  their  happiest  operations  and  best  success  stand  recorded, 
since,  by  long  experience  and  providential  results,  they  have  learn- 
ed, that  the  preaching  of  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  in  connexion  with  the 
cross  of  Christ,  is  the  first,  the  principal,  and  the  last  duty  of  the 
Christian  missionary.  The  Baptist  mission  to  India,  in  which 
Pearce  and  Carey  led  the  way,  the  former  acting  at  home,  and 
the  latter  in  the  field,  has  achieved  great  and  glorious  things  in  the 
annals  of  Chrisiian  enterprise.  And  the  amazing  influence  of  their 
operations,  although  great  and  sufficiently  encouraging  in  the  past, 
is  yet  to  be  told  on  the  unborn  millions  of  an  interesting  but  debas- 
ed portion  of  the  human  family.  They  have  treasured  up  a  moral 
power,  in  exploring  the  languages,  customs,  and  learning  of  that 
eastern  world,  and  making  translations  of  the  Bible,  which  even 
now,  with  all  it  has  accomplished,  has  scarcely  begun  to  operate. 

And  the  emulation  which  this  example  has  provoked  in  the 
established  church  of  Great  Britain,  has  covered  the  plains  of  In- 
dia with  another  host  of  devoted  and  enterprising  Christian  spirits, 
whose  love  of  souls  and  zeal  for  Christ  will  not  permit  them  to  be 
outdone  by  their  brethren  of  other  sects.  Even  the  East  India 
Coiupany  has  been  compelled  to  patronise  missions,  as  they  intend- 
ed for  self-defence,  but  as  God  has  overruled,  for  tlie  advancement 
of  his  cause.  Many  private  Christian  enterprises  in  the  east,  of 
great  itnportance  to  the  present  and  future  interests  of  the  church, 
have  grown  out  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  such  as  Buchanan's,  and 
Martyn's,  and  Morrison's, — who  have  acted  under  patronage,  in- 
deed, but  executed  their  own  schemes. 

A  history  of  the  achievements  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  unfolds  a  scroll  of  Divine  provi- 
dence, the  events  of  which  are  almost  as  rapid  and  brilliant,  as  the 
pages  of  Apocalyptic  vision.  And  yet,  it  may  safely  be  predicted, 
that  this  religious  enginery  has  little  more  than  begun  to  operate 
upon  the  world.  Justly  meriting  public  confidence,  by  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  its  organization,  by  the  singleness  of  its  object. 
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by  the  openness  of  all  its  operations,  and  by  the  well  earned  repu- 
tation of  its  leading  patrons  and  official  agents,  it  cannot  fail  to 
secure  the  prayers,  the  religious  sympathies,  and,  as  we  doubt  not, 
the  prompt  support  of  all  good  men.  Who  would  not  covet  to  be 
the  millennial  historian  of  this  single  instrument  of  God's  providence 
and  grace? — If  its  beginnings  are  so  magnificent,  in  this  age,  when 
every  success  in  Christian  enterprise  is  only  an  incipient  stage  of 
some  grand  result,  wliat  will  be  the  consummation  of  its  history  ? 

Look  also  at  the  history  of  Bible  and  Tract  societies,  of  Home 
Missionary  and  Sunday  school  operations,  of  what  is  now  doing 
for  the  Christian  education  of  children  and  youth, — in  a  word,  of 
all  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  age.  These  numerous  and 
grand  institutions,  organized  with  the  Christian  spirit,  moving  on- 
ward in  harmony,  rising  in  importance,  managed  by  system  and 
by  the  rules  of  God's  word,  augmenting  in  energies  as  they  advance, 
combining  so  much  talent  and  influence,  and  with  the  promised 
blessing  of  Almighty  God  upon  them, — were  I  a  prophet,  methinks 
my  voice  would  be, — notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  perpetually 
starting  up  from  men  of  worldly  wisdom,  of  selfish  interest,  and  of 
infidel  passion — methinks  my  voice  would  be, — These  shall  usher 
in — not  bring  slowly — but  usher  in,  the  universal  reign  of  the 
Messiah. 

The  uniform  success  of  Christian  enterjjrise,  in  modern  times,  of 
whatever  form,  or  for  whatever  specific  object,  so  long  as  the 
objects  have  corresponded  with  the  grand  purposes  of  Christianity,, 
is  demonstration  of  the  favorable  character  and  circumstances  of 
the  times.  There  is  doubtless  a  something  in  the  providence  of 
God, — or  rather  there  are  many  diings,  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, a  shape  and  contexture  of  society,  a  determination  of  the 
moral  currents,  as  physicians  say  of  the  blood — all  which,  com- 
bined with  other  conspiring  influences,  seem  to  give  a  warrant  of 
success  to  all  well  directed  and  persevering  religious  effort.  And 
this  seems  to  be  a  fixed  character  of  human  society — a  character 
that  has  been  forming  for  ages  past,  and  is  even  now  maturing  for 
higher  perfection  in  this  particular,  so  that  still  greater  facilities  for 
Christian  enterprise,  1  doubt  not,  are  before  the  church.  This,  I 
apprehend,  is  not  a  fever,  as  some  have  been  disposed  to  name 
it, — a  transient  and  unnatural  excitement,  which  is  soon  to  pass 
away.  It  has  already  been  of  too  long  continuance  to  justify  such 
a  denomination.  And  not  only  so,  but  every  year,  every  month, 
and  every  day,  have  given  additional  impulse  to  the  feeling,  multi- 
plied its  ramifications,  spread  out  and  deepened  its  channels,  so 
that  a  man  can  now  hardly  walk  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  Chris- 
tian or  in  [)agan  lands,  without  crossing  its  currents,  and  feeling 
its  influence,  as  he  passes  along.  And  in  all  this  growth,  every 
thing  seems  to  be  temperate  and  healthful,  and  rather  too  cool, 
than  too  much  heated*     The  most  deliberate  deductions  of  intel- 
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lect,  and  that  too  of  the  mightiest  spirits  of  the  age,  are  carried 
along  by  the  better  and  holier  feelings  of  the  heart. 

And  this  character  of  the  world,  so  favorable  to  the  objects  of 
Christianity,  I  regard  as  the  special  production  of  Divine  provi- 
dence, adapted,  by  infinite  intelligence,  to  the  ends  designed  to  be  ac- 
complished. The  time  has  now  come,  when  Christians,  girded  with 
"  the  whole  armor  of  the  Lord,"  and  conducting  themselves  whh 
firmness,  constancy,  and  faith,  cannot  attempt  or  expect  too  much, 
in  the  cause  of  their  Divine  Master.  Everything  they  do,  in  this 
manner  and  with  this  spirit,  individually  or  collectively,  will  tell 
with  great  effect  on  die  present  and  future  generations. 

In  view  of  considerations  such  as  these,  the  responsibilities  of 
parents,  instructers  of  youth,  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  of  all 
who  contribute  to  form  the  character  of  the  coming  age,  are  infi- 
nitely enhanced — enhanced  in  proportion  to  the  possibilities  of  good 
vested  in  their  hands.  Let  every  Christian  parent  feel,  that  in 
training  up  his  son  for  God,  in  praying  with  and  for  him,  in  im- 
pressing upon  his  tender  age  the  heart  subduing  and  transforming 
motives  of  Christianity,  not  unlikely  he  is  forming  a  character, 
which,  with  the  zeal  of  a  Brainerd  and  a  Martyn,  and  by  the  in- 
creased facilities  of  action  and  of  moral  power,  shall  throw  out  an 
influence  on  the  world,  as  sudden  and  as  overpowering  as  that  of 
the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  And  so  let  every  instructer  of  youth 
feel,  with  regard  to  every  talented  pupil  committed  to  his  charge. 
And  can  the  minister  of  religion,  whose  especial  duty  it  is  to  regard 
such  considerations,  forget  the  importance  of  his  influence  over  the 
hopeful  and  aspiring  youth  of  his  pastoral  charge  ?  Let  all,  who 
have  influence  in  educating  the  rising  generation,  feel,  that  charac- 
ters are  now  forming  under  their  hands,  which  are  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  enlightening  and  converting  the  world. 

1  cannot  forbear  adverting  in  this  place  to  the  peculiar  favora- 
bleness  of  the  structure  of  society,  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
for  the  success  of  religious  enterprise.  Here,  no  rank  or  caste  has 
reared  its  barriers,  impenetrable  to  every  influence  that  does  not 
proceed  from  itself,  or  appear  in  its  own  garb.  These  distinc- 
tions, so  formidable  in  other  nations,  and  so  impervious  to  moral 
influencej  will,  no  doubt,  in  the  providence  of  God,  be  ultimately 
melted  away,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  the  complete  trimiiphs  of 
Christianity.  But  it  is  impossible  for  those,  who  have  not  had 
opportunity  of  observation,  to  appreciate  the  high  and  formidable 
cliaracter  of  these  walls  of  separation  between  the  different  orders 
of  society,  as  they  exist  in  most  of  the  civilized,  and  in  many  of 
the  semi-barbarous  nations. 

Most  fortunately  and  most  favorably,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
the  state  of  society  in  the  United  States  has  been  left  on  such  a 
level,  upon  such  common  ground,  that  nothing  can  create  distinc- 
tion and  rank,  but  the  ever  fluctuating  circumstances  of  wealth  and 
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personal  consideration.  The  highest  may  not  impossibly,  and  he 
may  soon,  be  reached  by  the  lowest.  Here,  then,  over  such  a 
state  of  society,  which  exists  nowhere  else  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
in  such  purity  and  perfection, — Acre,  may  a  united  and  combined 
Christian  enterprise  exercise  an  instantaneous  and  an  all-pervading 
influence.  And  we  need  not  be  accused  of  national  pride,  or  of 
national  self-complacency, — (I  sliould  be  sorry  and  ashamed  to 
■cherish  such  a  feehng  in  religious  thought)  when  we  predict,  that 
the  United  Stal'^s  are  destined,  for  reasons  such  as  have  just  been 
advanced,  to  outstrip  all  other  nations,  and  to  take  lead  in  the  career 
of  Christian  philanthropy. 

And  not  only  is  the  slate  of  things  in  the  United  States  most 
favorable  to  the  success  of  combined  Christian  enterprise,  which 
contemplates  the  general  and  more  extended  objects  of  Christiani- 
ty ;  it  is  also  favorable  to  individual  enterprise  of  a  Christian  cha- 
racter. A  judicious,  well  directed,  and  constantly  appli'^d  zeal,  in 
the  hands  of  gifted  and  qualified  individuals,  may  accomplish  won- 
ders in  the  coui'se  of  a  man's  life,  in  behalf  of  any  of  the  separate 
objects  of  Christian  benevolence.  Let  every  Christian,  therefore, 
whom  the  providence  of  God  has  made  conspicuous  and  influen- 
tial, by  natural  or  adventitious  endowments,  vvisel)-  and  judiciously 
select  his  calling,  his  specific  object  of  pursuit,  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord,  and  to  that  let  him  consecrate  all  his  powers,  and  bend 
all  his  energies.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  the 
age,  and  in  Christian  enterprise,  that  all  are  to  loork  by  the  same 
rule,  without  any  regard  to  individuality  of  character.  General 
principles  are  for  all  men,  but  the  mode  of  applying  them  should 
be  adapted  to  characters  and  circumstances.  Let  every  man  go 
forward  in  his  own  way,  woi'k  in  his  own  harness,  and  fight  in  his 
own  armor.  Let  Christians  undertake  their  own  individual  enter- 
prises, and  be  directed  by  their  own  individuality  of  character. 
Let  them  ask,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?" — and  when 
this  question  is  decided,  let  them  do  it.  "  There  are  diversities  of 
gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit  ;  differences  of  administrations,  but  the 
same  Lord  ;  diversities  of  operations,  but  the  same  God,  who  work- 
eth  all  in  all." 

It  is  grateful  to  remark,  that  philosophy,  which  long  time  allowed 
herself  to  be  courted  by  infidelity,  has  become  ashamed  of  such 
alliance,  and  is  now  associating  herself  with  that  science,  which 
holds  the  same  offices  in  relation  to  heiself,  as  the  eye  to  the  body 
in  the  animal  economy.  Popery  has  become  a  disgusting  imposi- 
tion and  an  insupportable  burden  to  all  those  parts  of  Christendom, 
on  which  her  grasp  had  fastened.  Germany,  which  holds  noun- 
important  place  in  the  map  of  the  moral  world — foremost  in  biblical 
science,  and  foremost  in  her  apostacy  from  correct  religious  think- 
ing (strange  anomaly,  and  to  be  accounted  for  only  as  the  effect  of 
taking  up  the  study  of  the  Bible  merely  as  a  piece  of  literature. 
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without  cultivating  the  spirit  of  piety) — Germany  is  becoming  weary 
and  sick  of  her  sell-styled  Rationalism^  sighs  again  for  the  conso- 
lations of  a  Christian  hope,  and  is  ready  to  return  to  the  faith  of 
her  great  Kefonner.  Poor  and  pitiable  is  that  spirit  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic,  which  would  bolster  itself  up  on  the  religions  derelic- 
tions of  Germany, — resting  upon  a  baseless  and  sinking  cause, 
boasting  of  a  worldly  wisdom  which  God  has  made  foolish,  and 
perishing,  unconscious,  in  the  arms  of  a  giant  literature,  which, 
like  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  is  dissolving  and  tumbling  to  ruins, 
for  want  of  amalgamation  and  consistency  in  its  parts ;  and  the 
very  materials  of  which,  when  scattered  by  such  dissolution,  shall 
yet  be  worked,  and  are  even  now  working,  by  the  grace  and  pro- 
vidence of  God,  into  the  true  and  abiding  temple  of  Messiah's 
kingdom.  Islamism  too, — spreading  its  arms  over  so  many  mil- 
lions of  the  human  family,  occupying  and  blasting  so  long  the  fair- 
est regions  of  our  globe,  trampling  on  the  holy  ground,  deeded  by 
oath  of  God  to  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  and  embosoming  the  city 
of  the  holiest  solemnities  wliicli  earth  ever  witnessed — a  city  now 
profaned  and  desolate — the  place  of  Messiah's  birth  and  agonies, — 
violating  the  sepulchres  of  the  holy  dead,  holding  in  its  sacrilegious 
grasp  tlie  very  tomb  of  Heaven's  and  man's  atoning  Priest,  insult- 
ing God,  insulting  Christ,  and  bntchering  tliose  who  are  called  by 
his  name, — Islamism — that  proud,  and  mighty,  and  formidable  en- 
gine of  the  Prince  of  darkness,  which  has  wasted  the  earth  so  long, 
is  even  now,  we  hope,  bending  and  falling  before  the  retributive 
visitations  of  the  Almighty.  Every  material  corruption  of  Chris- 
tianity, whether  by  detraction  or  superstition,  is  coming  to  be  detect- 
ed and  exposed.  Every  form  of  paganism,  which  has  been  ap- 
proached by  pure  Christianity,  manifests  a  disposition  to  yield  its 
claims  over  the  human  mind,  and  waits  only  for  a  well  concerted 
and  vigorous  onset  from  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God.  Juda- 
ism too,  so  fearfully  obstinate  in  unbelief,  shows  symptoms  of  self- 
distrust,  and  its  veil,  so  long  "  untaken  away,"  is  seen  to  be  draw- 
ing aside  by  the  hand  of  God.  The  purest  forms  of  Christianity 
are  growing  more  pure  ;  reformation  succeeds  to  reformation  ;  and 
sound  learning  and  Christianity  have  become  the  mutual  assistants 
of  each  other, — a  sure  presage  of  the  triumphs  of  both.  And  it 
may  now  be  said,  that  "  the  whole  world,"  Christian  as  well  as 
pagan,  "  groaneth  and  travaileih  in  pain  together,  expecting  deliver- 
ance." The  world  is  tired  of  paganism,  tired  of  infidelity,  tired  of 
the  multiform  corruptions  of  Christianity, — and  nothing  will  avail 
to  alleviate  its  uneasiness,  but  the  pure  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  field  of  Christian  enterprise  is  the  world,  and  that  world  is 
literally  white  for  the  harvest.  With  the  present  structure  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  prevailing  moral  temperament  in  all  that  portion  of 
the  world  which  is  evidently  destined  to  give  character  to  the  rest, 
— with  the  steady  advancement  of  learning,  which  we  think  cannot 
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retrograde,  but  must  go  forward — Christians  have  only  to  rise  in 
the  strength  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  to  press  forward  with  the 
resistless  energies  of  faith,  and  the  world  is  their^s — the  world  is 
Chrises. 

The  considerations  which  have  been  presented  afford,  surely, 
the  highest  encouragements  to  fervent  prayer,  and  to  vigorous  ac- 
tion. Such,  in  the  providence  of  God,  is  now  the  structure  of 
society,  and  such  are  the  workings  of  the  moral  world, — when 
everything  good  is  striving  to  be  better;  when  every  pai tide  of 
virtue  becomes  a  purifying  leaven,  not  only  in  the  spirit  of  its  own 
residence,  but  through  that  spirit,  over  odiers ;  when  the  human 
mind,  after  all  the  sad  experience  it  has  had  of  the  workings  of  its 
own  depravities,  after  long  protracted  and  dismal  cycles — cycles 
on  cycles,  of  ignorance,  depression,  and  slavery — having  tried 
every  method,  but  the  only  true  one,  of  working  out  its  own  re- 
demption— seems  to  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  light  from  the  hea- 
vens, in  anticipation  of  a  coming  Jubilee,  and  now,  as  if  by  an 
inward  consciousness  of  having  passed  the  most  dreadful  periods 
of  its  own  history,  is  rising  in  the  majesty  of  Ijope  and  faith, — there 
seems  to  be  a  universal  concert,  that  "  the  redemption  of  the  world 
draweth  nigh."  A  Christian  cannot  now  offer  a  prayer,  if  it  be 
a  prayer  of  faith,  but  it  blesses  the  woi'ld  ;  he  cannot  lift  his  hand, 
if  it  be  in  the  strength  and  in  the  cause  of  his  Redeemer,  but  it  is 
sui'e  to  advance  some  one  of  the  great  interests  of  Christianity. 

1  know  there  are  oppositions,  and  strifes,  and  "distress  of  nations;" 
that  the  manacles  of  superstition,  and  infidelity,  and  of  the  Prince 
of  darkness,  are  yet  strong  in  their  hold  on  the  human  mind  ;  that 
great  and  mighty  is  the  struggle  which  awaits  the  moral  world, 
before  its  complete  emancipation.  But  strong  and  mighty  is  He, 
who  has  instituted  this  redeeming  process.  His  plan  is  deep,  his 
counsels  unsearchable,  and  his  ways  everlasting.  "  If  the  thing 
which  J  purpose  be  marvellous  in  the  eyes  of  the  remnant  of  this 
people — in  these  days — should  it  also  be  marvellous  in  my  eyes  .■' 
sailh  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  antipas. 


INSPIRATION    OF    THE    SCRIPTURES.       NO.    III. 

Mistakes  to  he  avoided,  and  cautions  to  he  observed. 

Fifthly.     It  is  not  to  be  admitted   as  any  argument  against  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration,  understood  even  in  the  highest  sense,  that 
in  writing  the  Scriplures,  the  sacred  penmen  evidently  made  use  of 
their  oivn  faculties. 

It  would  seem  very  probable,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
if  God  intended  to  communicate  instruction  to  the  world,  he  would 
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employ  luiman  beings  as  his  instruments  ;  and  that  he  would  employ 
them,  as  iatcUigent  instruments,  and  would  use,  or  rather,  would 
excite  them  to  use,  their  intellectual  and  moral  poivers  in  making 
the  communication.  All  that  we  have  seen  of  the  Divine  conduct 
in  other  respects  would  lead  us  to  expect  this.  And  then,  what 
possible  objection  can  there  be  against  it?  A  revelation  from  God, 
made  in  the  manner  here  supj)Osed,  may  be  as  infallible,  and  in  all 
respects  as  perfect,  as  if  made  in  any  other  way  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. For  surely  God  can  so  guide  and  superintend  the  mental 
and  bodily  powers  of  men,  as  to  produce,  through  them,  just  such 
a  writing  as  he  wishes  to  produce,  and  just  such  as  he  would  pro- 
duce, if  he  employed  no  agency  but  his  own.  For  example  :  He 
could  exert  such  an  influence  and  control  over  the  mind  of  Isaiah 
and  Paul,  that  the  commands  and  promises,  given  by  ihem,  should 
be  as  perfectly  agreeable  to  his  will,  and  clothed  with  as  high  an 
authority,  as  though  he  had  written  them  himself  on  tables  of  stone, 
as  he  did  the  Decalogue. 

This  being  the  case,  it  follows,  that  the  abundant  evidence  which 
the  sacred  volume  everywhere  contains,  that  the  writers  made  a 
diligent  use  of  their  own  mental  and  bodily  powers,  furnishes  no 
argument  iigainst  the  position,  that  they  wTote  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Sixthly.  It  is  no  objection  against  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  they  contain  many  things  which  are,  in  themselves,  of 
little  or  no  consequence. 

Things  which  are  of  small  consequence,  in  themselves,  may  be 
of  great  consequence,  when  considered  in  all  their  relations.  Great 
effects  result  from  little  causes.  And  these  little  causes  acquire  a 
relativ^e  importance,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  effects 
resulting  from  them.  A  single  thought,  a  dream,  the  motion  of  a 
finger,  or  a  pebble,  may  occasion  mighty  events,  and  in  a  history 
of  mighty  events  may  deserve  to  be  particularly  mentioned.  If 
small  things  are  visibly  connected  with  great,  we  perceive  at  once 
the  propriety  of  their  being  distinctly  noticed.  And  when  they  are 
not  connected  in  any  way  which  is  at  present  visible  to  us ;  still 
there  may  be  a  connexion  ;  and  that  connexion,  which  is  always 
perfectly  known  to  God,  may  ultimately  become  manifest  to  us. 
And  those  things  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  small, 
may  be  as  important,  as  if  their  connexion  with  other  things  were 
now  fi.lly  known  to  us ;  and  it  may  be  as  important  that  history 
should  record  them.  Indeed,  it  may  be  that,  without  recording 
them,  history  coidd  not  have  a  perfect  agreement  with  the  truth. — 
This  leads  to  another  view  of  the  subject. 

Do  not  small  things  actually  occur  in  the  course  of  human  affairs? 
Does  not  the  life  of  man  consist  chiefly  of  actions  and  events, 
which,  taken  by  themselves,  might  be  considered  as  of  little  con- 
sequence, or  even  as  trifles?  Let  any  one  survey  his  own  life  for 
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a  day,  or  a  week,  and  see  if  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  so  with  the 
people  of  God,  and  even  with  prophets  and  apostles,  as  well  as 
with  others.  There  never  was  a  man,  whose  life,  from  day  to  day, 
and  from  hour  to  hour,  was  chiefly  made  up  of  great  actions  and 
great  events.  This  being  the  case,  no  history  of  human  life  can 
perfectly  answer  to  the  reality,  without  recording  many  little  things. 
The  writers  of  common  history  generally  make  a  selection  of  a  few 
actions  and  events  which  are  remarkable  and  splendid,  and  omit 
others ;  and  thus  they  make  a  representation,  which  is  indeed  flat- 
tering to  human  pride,  but  which,  as  a  whole,  is  not  according  to 
truth.  In  this  respect,  the  writers  of  sacred  history  have  a  manifest 
superiority  over  all  others.  They  take  no  pains  to  give  a  splendor 
which  is  not  real,  to  human  characters  and  events.  They  honestly 
relate  the  little  things  which  occur  in  human  life,  as  well  as  the 
great;  the  dishonorable,  the  vicious,  and  even  the  disgusting,  as 
well  as  the  honorable,  and  virtuous,  and  lovely.  The  picture  which 
they  draw  is  true,  answering  to  the  original. 

Now  the  question  is,  whether  the  Scriptures  shall,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  contain  a  history  of  human  hfe ;  and  if  it  contains 
a  history,  whether  it  shall  be  a  true  history,  or  a  fiction.  If  a  his- 
tory of  any  portion  of  human  beings,  or  of  any  period  of  the  world, 
is  necessary  to  the  good  of  the  church;  then  the  benevolence  of 
God  must  incline  him  so  to  influence  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  that 
they  will  produce  such  a  history.  And  if  God  chooses  to  have  a 
history  of  human  affairs  contained  in  his  word,  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  he  will  so  assist  and  guide  his  servants,  that  they  shall 
write  a  history  exactly  conformed  to  truth.  And  if  conformed  to 
truth,  it  must  record  things  w^hich  are  neither  great  nor  honorable. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  made  on  those  parts  of  Scripture, 
which  contain  maxims  or  sentiments  of  small  weight, — minute  di- 
rections,— little  develo[)ements  of  thought  or  feeling.  These  things 
are  evidently  of  real  use.  There  are  many  cases  of  duty  or  diffi- 
culty, to  which  they  are  directly  adapted,  and  for  which  we  should 
not  be  well  prepared  witliout  them.  They  are  therefore  important, 
as  making  a  part  of  that  book,  which  is  intended  to  be  a  directory 
of  human  conduct.  And  who  can  doubt  the  goodness  of  God  in 
causing  a  book  to  be  written  so  as  fully  to  answer  the  wants  of 
man?  And  who  can  with  any  propriety  say,  that  the  Bible  contains 
things  too  small  to  be  worthy  of  the  notice  of  God,  when,  in  fact, 
those  small  things  are  essential  to  the  perfection  and  the  highest 
usefulness  of  a  revelation?  With  just  as  much  propriety  might  we 
object  to  the  world's  being  the  work  of  God,  because  it  contains 
many  little  things;  and  wo  might  ask,  who  can  supjiose  that  God 
would  ever  exert  an  agency  or  have  any  concern  in  things  of  such 
a  nature?  But  we  know  that  God  has  in  fact  created  and  sustained 
the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it;  and  hence  we  infer,  that  it  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  his  infinite  majesty,  that  he  should  create, 
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sustain,  and  constantly  regard  little  things,  as  well  as  great.  And 
if  God  may  consistently  have  an  agency  in  the  production  of  little 
things  in  the  natural  world ;  why  not,  in  the  production  of  little 
things  in  the  sacred  writings  ? 

But  if,  after  all,  any  one  shall  assert,  that  there  are  things  in  the 
Bible  which  are  of  no  possible  use  as  to  the  great  ends  of  a  reve- 
lation from  God,  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  inconsistent  to  suppose  that 
those  who  wrote  them  had  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  I  would 
desire  him  fn-st  to  specify  the  things  referred  to,  and  then  to  pro- 
duce his  proof,  that  they  neither  have  been,  nor  can  be  of  any  use. 
Suppose  he  fixes  upon  a  passage  which  has  often  been  referred  to 
as  of  no  possible  consequence;  2  Tim.  iv.  13,  in  which  Paul  directs 
Timothy  to  bring  the  cloak  that  he  left  at  Troas,  with  the  hooks, 
especially  the  parchments.  I  would  ask  him,  what  reason  he  has 
to  think,  that  the  direction  was  unimportant  either  to  the  comfort 
and  usefulness  of  Paul,  or  to  the  interests  of  the  churches? 

Seventhlij.  Tt  is  no  objection  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  real  and  full  meaning  of  some  passages  was  not  knoivn  at 
the  time  they  were  written,  or  even  that  it  remains  unknown  lo  the 
present  time. 

In  this  respect,  the  same  is  true  of  the  Scriptures,  as  of  the  na- 
tural world.  There  are  many  things  in  the  creation,  the  nature 
and  design  of  which  lay  concealed  for  thousands  of  years,  and  many 
which  are,  even  at  the  present  day,  but  imperfectly  understood,  or 
not  understood  at  all.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  true  that  God 
created  them,  and  preserves  them;  and  it  is  doubtless  true,  that 
they  are  designed  for  some  important  end,  and  that  they  will  ulti- 
mately accomplish  that  end.  So,  as  to  those  things  in  Scripture 
which  are  not  well  understood  ;  it  may  be  that  they  will  ultimately 
be  understood,  and  that  some  special  and  additional  good  may 
result  from  them  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  so  long  in- 
volved in  obscurity.  Even  during  the  time  they  are  not  under- 
stood, they  may  be  of  use,  in  promoting  among  good  men  a  humble 
sense  of  their  limited  knowledge,  and  in  exciting  them  to  diligent 
endeavors  after  highei'  acquisitions.  And  there  is  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God  in  the  supposition,  that  he 
should,  by  subsequent  revelations,  as  well  as  by  the  course  of  his 
providence,  and  the  well  directed  labors  of  his  servants,  explain 
that  which  was  before  left  designedly  obscure.  This  would  evi- 
dently be  analogous  to  the  method  of  Divine  instruction  in  other 
cases. 

If,  therefore,  we  find  ever  so  many  things  in  the  Bible,  which  we 
do  not  understand  ;  we  are  by  no  means  to  regard  them  as  any 
objection  to  the  inspiration  of  the  writers.  Our  not  understanding 
them  may  be  owing  to  a  faulty  ignorance  in  us ;  an  ignorance,  which 
persevering  diligence  mis^bt  have  removed.  Or  they  may  lie  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  present  capacity,  and  the  capacity  and  means 
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of  information  which  any  man  now  possesses,  and  may  be  reserved 
as  subjects,  on  wliich  the  human  mind  is  to  exert  its  faculties  suc- 
cessfully in  future  time.  They  may  not  be  intended  for  our  par- 
ticular use,  but  for  the  use  of  some  following  age.  So  Peter  sug- 
gests of  some  things  which  the  prophets  wrote,  that  they  ministered 
them  not  to  themselves,  or  to  their  oivn  use,  but  to  those  luho  should 
come  after.  Now  suppose  it  pleases  God,  by  his  Spirit,  to  influence 
his  servants  to  write  some  things  which  cannot  be  well  understood 
in  their  day,  but  which  are  intended  to  be  understood,  and  to  be  of 
special  use,  in  future  ages.  Is  this  any  discredit  to  his  wisdom,  or 
his  goodness?  In  fact,  do  not  all  our  endeavors  to  arrive  at  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  imply,  that  hitherto  they  have 
been  understood  but  imperfectly?  And  if  we  may  consistently  be- 
lieve that  men,  who  were  divinely  inspired,  wrote  what  has  hitherto 
been  but  imperfectly  understood  ;  why  may  we  not  believe  that,  in 
some  instances,  they  wrote  what  for  a  time  cannot  be  understood 
at  all?  What  warrant  have  vv'e  to  say,  that  if  anything  is  written, 
under  Divine  influence,  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  it  must  be  so 
written  that  all  men  in  all  ages  shall  understand  it? 

Eighthly.     Instances  of  incorrectness  in  the  present  copies  of 
the  Scriptures,  cannot  be  objected  to  the  inspiration  of  the  writers. 

How  can  the  fact,  that  God  has  not  infallibly  guided  all  who 
have  transcribed  Ins  word,  prove  that  he  did  not  inlallibly  guide  those 
who  originally  ivrote  it?  We  might  as  well  say,  that  if  those  who 
first  wrote  the  Bible  were  inspired  ;  then  all  who  have  received  and 
read  it  must  have  been  inspired.  Suppose  men  have  committed 
mistakes,  eidier  intentional  or  unintentional,  in  making  out  copies  of 
the  Bible.  Have  they  not  made  mistakes  also  in  regard  to  every 
other  work  of  God  ?  But  do  the  mistakes  of  men  in  regard  to  any 
work  of  God  prove  that  it  is  not  his  work  ?  Nothing  can  be  more 
certain,  than  that  the  inadvertence,  or  ignorance,  or  wickedness  of 
man  has  marred  many  things,  both  in  the  natural  and  in  the  moral 
world,  the  original  formation  of  which  was  owing  wholly  to  the 
agency  of  God,  and  was  a  clear  manifestation  of  his  wisdom  and 
benevolence.  And  what  grounds  have  we  to  think  that  this  may 
not  be  the  case,  in  regard  to  a  book  given  by  Divine  inspiration,  as 
well  as  in  regard  to  any  other  Divine  work  ? 

JVinthly.  Instances  of  apparent  disagreement  among  different 
writers  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  of  apparent  contradiction  in  the 
same  writers,  are  no  valid  objection  against  their  inspiration. 

This  is  evident,  because  we  can  satisfactorily  account  for  an 
appearance  of  disagreement,  where  there  is  no  disagreement  in 
reality.  We  often  find  that  an  appearance  of  contradicdon  vanishes 
on  inquiry ;  and  that  the  agreement  becomes  more  sensible  and 
striking,  than  if  there  had  never  been  any  appearance  of  the  con- 
trary. This  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  apparent  discrepancies 
found   in  the  Scriptures.      Thorough    investigation  has  made  it 
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manifest,  thai  those  passages,  which  appeared  inconsistent,  are  per- 
fectly reconcileable  with  each  other.  Now  it  is  ahvays  regarded 
as  a  circumstance  in  favor  of  the  credibility  of  witnesses,  if  their 
testimony  at  first  appears  in  some  respects  contradictory,  and  yet 
is  found,  on  careful  inquiry,  to  be  perfectly  consistent.  In  such 
cases,  the  appearance  of  contradiction  prevents  any  suspicion  of 
concert. 

But  suppose  there  are  some  instances  in  which  we  are  unable 
to  remove  all  appearance  of  contradiction,  and  tc  discover  a  per- 
fect consistency,  among  different  parts  of  Scripture.  Still  we  can- 
not with  safety  decide  against  the  inspiration  of  the  writers ;  be- 
cause farther  inquiry,  more  information,  and  a  better  method  of 
interpreting  the  sacred  writings,  may  help  us  to  discover  a  consis- 
tency which  at  present  does  not  appear.  And  if,  in  some  instances, 
we  find  it  necessary  to  admit,  that  in  the  jj resent  copy  o(  the  Scrip- 
tures there  are  real  contradictions ;  even  this  cannot  be  relied  on 
as  a  proof,  that  the  original  writers  were  not  divinely  ins|)ired  ; 
because  these  contradictions  may  be  owing  to  the  mistakes  oi  tran- 
scribers. And  it  is  very  well  known,  that  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  contradiction  are  found  in  those  words  or  sentences, 
in  which  a  mistake  in  copying  might  have  been  most  easily  made. 
And  considering  how  the  Scriptures  abound  with  details  oi' names, 
numbers,  facts,  and  minute  circumstances,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
matter  of  wonder,  that  the  copyists  committed  no  more  mistakes, 
rather  than  that  they  committed  so  many.  pastor. 


REVIEWS. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  two 
volumes.  By  Moses  Stuart,  Associate  Professor  of  Sacred 
Literature  in  the  Theol.  Seminary  at  Andover :  Published  by 
Mark  Newman.     Codman  Press — Flagg  and  Gould,     pp.  677. 

We  receive  these  volumes  from  Professor  Stuart  with  unmingled 
pleasure.  In  reviewing  tiiein,  it  will  not  comport  with  our  limits 
or  our  plan,  to  enter  into  a  very  critical  examination  of  their  con- 
tents. We  shall  content  ourselves  with  ofiering  several  reasons 
why  we  rejoice  at  their  appearance  ;  in  doing  which,  we  shall  ex- 
tend or  contract  our  remarks,  as  the  occasion  may  seem  most  to  re- 
quire. 

One  reason  why  we  are  happy  to  receive  these  volumes,  is,  they 
will  satisfy  intelligent  and  serious  minds,  that  the  most  extended 
liberal  and  various  investigations  at  once  authorize  the  received 
canon,  and  establish  the  evangelical  interpretation  of  the  Sacred 
Writings. 
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Many  conscientious  Christians  have  entertained  fears,  as  to  the 
tendency  and  ultimate  result  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
German  theological  writers.  These  Christians  have  been  influ- 
enced, we  doubt  not,  by  a  most  sincere  regard  to  the  best  interests 
of  man,  and  the  glory  of  their  Redeemer.  But  conscientious 
feeling  often  differs  from  an  intelligent  conscience,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  do  well  is  not  always  sure  to  select  the  best  means  to  ac- 
complish its  purpose.  This  feeling  and  this  disposition,  however, 
will  ever  receive  from  us  that  respectful  deference  which  they  most 
certainly  deserve.  Yet,  as  we  not  only  use  the  name,  but  pro- 
fess to  inherit  the  spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  who  were  among  the  first 
scholars  of  their  age,  disdnguished  with  all  the  advantages  and 
attainments  of  the  celebrated  seats  of  science  in  Britain,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  their  sons,  who  are  set  for  the  defence  of  their  faith, 
and  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  should  also  pursue  those  studies,  and 
make  those  intellectual  acquisitions,  which  the  altered  character 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  times  require. 

Error  is  sometimes  ingenious ;  in  connexion  with  intelligence,  it 
it  is  too  often  plausible.  To  refute  it  requires  something  more 
than  the  child's  reason,  cause;  to  expose  its  fallacy,  and  present 
the  claims  of  truth  and  holiness  in  their  proper  aspect  and  attitude, 
claim,  and  have  often  called  forth,  learning  more  various,  and  in- 
genuity more  acute,  than  were  ever  yet  volunteered  in  the  cause 
of  error  and  of  evil.  Pascal,  Grotius,  Butler,  Campbell,  Paley, 
Watson  and  Marsh,  to  mention  no  others,  present  an  array  of  in- 
genious and  learned  defenders  of  Christianity,  who,  viewed  either 
in  relation  to  native  talent,  or  acquired  ability,  far  surpass  Hume, 
acute  as  he  Avas,  Gibbon,  with  his  various  learning,  Vohaire,  with 
all  his  wit,  and  Paine,  with  his  boundless  scurrility. 

When  we  leave  the  outposts  of  die  Christian  citadel,  and  enter 
within,  we  shall  find  that  evangelical  sentiments  have  ever  had,  not 
only  open  adherents,  but  intelligent  advocates.  We  would  by 
no  means  rest  our  own  faith,  or  desire  our  readers  to  rest  theirs,  on 
the  authority  of  names.  Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  an 
Augustine  was  cotemporary  with  Pelagius ;  that  an  Edwards 
silenced  a  Taylor  ;  that  when  Dr.  Priesdey,  with  the  pretensions  of 
knowledge  and  the  confidence  of  ignorance,  published  "  The  His- 
tory of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity,"  a  Horsley  was  at  hand  to 
sift  those  pretensions,  and  brand  diat  ignorance  w^ith  its  appropriate 
mark  ;*  while  a  Magee  and  a  Smith  retain  possession  of  the  field, 

*  As  Dr.  Prlestlcv's  hook  is  in  llie  hands  of  many,  who  ma}'  not  be  aware  of  its  true 
charactiM-,  liic  follow iiifi^quolalion  from  Prof  Stuart's  Letters  to  Dr.  ftliller,  will  not  ho  out 
if(  |)hici'.  I?y  quoting  it,  sonic  yoiiiig  minds  may  ho  ])rescrved  from  that  perversion  to 
whicli  they  would  otliei-wise  he  exposed.  "  It  has'  often  been  said,  that  '  anylliina;  can  be 
proveil  from  the  F^tiiers.'  And  lliis  is  reallj'  true,  provided  one  may  be  |)erniitled  to  use 
them  in  the  way,  which  those  have  done  who  vitihrd  to  ])rove  anything  from  them.  I 
couhl  refer  to  Dr.  Priestley's  History  of  Corruptions,  as  a  striking  example.  There  caai 
be  nothing  mon-  certain,  than  that  the  great  body  of  the  Fathers  never  dreamed  of  defend- 
ing sentiments  such  as  those  of  Priestley.    And  yet,  with  a  profound  unacquaintancc  with 
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from  which  their  most  vigorous  opponents  have  fled,  dispirited  by- 
frequent  defeats,  and  hopeless  of  ultimate  success.  The  defenders 
of  orthodoxy  just  named  were  men  of  great  original  strength  and 
capacity  of  mind,  possessed  of  various  learning,  and  disciplined  to 
deep,  continued,  vigorous  thought.  Tiieir  attainments  were  such 
as  their  age,  their  opponents,  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
church  required. 

Times  have  now  altered,  and  in  this  vicinity  threnten  a  still 
greater  change,  requiring  defenders  of  the  iaith  of  similar  intellec- 
tual vigor  and  piety,  to  the  Edwardses  and  Bellamys  of  other  days, 
but  trained  in  a  difierent  school,  and  armed  with  weapons  adapted 
to  the  conflict  that  awaits  them.  At  the  head  of  the  metaphysical 
school  of  New  England  divinity,  the  names  of  the  two  Edwardses, 
father  and  son,  and  of  Hopkins,  have  by  common  consent,  for  some 
years,  been  placed.  Their  efforts,  their  success,  and  their  merit, 
were  great.  But  a  new  school  has  risen,  the  school  of  philology, 
of  criticism  ;  the  school,  in  short,  of  scientific  interpretation. 
Professor  Stuart,  by  his  Letters  to  Dr.  Channing,  gave  the  first 
distinct  evidence  of  its  existence  to  the  public,  and  proved  himself 
in  his  proper  place,  as  professor  of  sacred  literature  in  the  oldest 
theological  institution  in  the  Union.  The  present  work  (to  say 
nothing  of  his  other  labors)  shows  that  he  has  not  been  idle  in  the 
quiet  retreat  at  Andover.  We  hardly  dare  trust  ourselves  to 
speak  of  it  as  we  feel,  and  as  we  know  it  deserves.  Some  of  our 
readers  might  think  we  were  warped  by  party  or  personal  consid- 
erations, were  we  to  give  full  utterance  to  our  sober  and  well  pon- 
dered estimate  of  its  worth.  The  tribunal  of  criticism  should  be 
that  of  inflexible  justice.  Those  who  occupy  the  bench  should  be 
blind  to  everything  but  law  and  evidence.  With  this  conviction 
strongly  impressed  upon  our  minds,  we  have  endeavored  to  judge 
of  the  work  before  us.  In  the  opinion  we  have  formed,  and  which 
we  shall  here  express,  we  are  confident  that  all,  who  are  capable 
of  examining  the  work,  and  have  done  it,  will  coincide. 

This  Commentary,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  will  hold  the  same 
place  in  the  new  school  of  theology,  that  Edwards  on  the  Will 
holds  in  the  old.  It  is  a  thoroughly  critical  performance,  and 
presents  irresistibly  convincing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  various  im- 
portant questions,  that  may  be  considered  the  basis  of  the  Orthodox 
or  evangelical  faith.     It  is  not,  however,  a  work  of  party  disputa- 

Ihe  nature  and  spirit  of  ttie  times  in  wliicli  the  Fathers  ]ivcd,an(l  of  ihe  cxeg'esis  w  hifh  must 
be  applied  to  them,  he  has  contrived  to  maice  them  say  many  ihin«.  which,  lie  would  faiii 
have  us  believe,  accord  with  his  own  views.  I  cannot  do  better  justice  lo  such  an  effort, 
than  in  the  words  of  Dr.  IVIuenscher,  a  consummate  palristical  scholar,  and,  at  least,  one 
whose  testimony  will  not  be  thoufjht  lo  lie  warped  by  any  attachnioni  to  orllio<lo.\y.  '  A 
lateworli,'  says  he,  (Dopneiiffeschichie,  Band.  i.  s.  80.)  'wherein  ilie  celebrated  dis- 
senter. J.  Priestley,  aimecl  to  shew  the  corruptions  of  Christianity,  ha.s  throug-h  the  fame 
of  its  author,  e.xcited  greater  atlenlioii  than  its  superfiricd  rontenls,  and  its  ignorance  of  the 
sources  of  history,  uhich  ererrnchtre  hclrayx  itself,  desene.'  So  judo^es  one  of  the  best 
patristical  scholars  now  living,  from  a  mere  sen.se  of  literary  ju-stice."  p.  75. 
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tion,  but  of  widely  extended  inquiry,  of  independent  discussion.  Its 
primary,  original  character  is  philological ;  its  theology  inferential. 
Erskine,  theauthor  of  the  work  on  "  The  Internal  Evidence,"  has 
pronounced  the  Essay  on  the  Will,  by  Edwards,  the  ablest  theolo- 
gical treatise  in  the  English  language.  We  know  of  no  work  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  Butler's  Analogy,  that  can  be  compared  with  it. 
We  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Erskine  will  now  admit,  that  no  critical 
work  on  any  portion  of  the  sacred  writings  has  ever  appeared  in 
the  English  language,  that  will  sustain  a  compai'ison  with  the  vol- 
umes before  us.  This,  at  all  events,  is  our  opinion,  which,  though 
to  some  it  may  appear  an  expression  of  party  prejudice  or  Ameri- 
can partiality,  is  uttered  with  a  perfect  conviction  of  its  truth,  and 
after  an  acquaintance,  soniewhat  extensive,  with  the  best  English 
and  American  theological  writers.* 

The  only  work  that  can  claim  to  be  compared  with  it,  is  the 
Translation  of  Isaiah,*  by  Bishop  Lowth,  a  work  of  learning  and 
merit  most  certainly,  but  the  learning  of  which  is  by  no  means  so 
extensive  in  its  character,  nor  so  critical  and  cautious  in  its  use, 
nor  is  the  merit  of  it  so  various  and  unquestionable,  as  that  of  these 
volumes.  The  merit  of  Bishop  Lowth,  who  may  be  considered 
the  parent  and  liberal  patron  of  biblical  science  in  England,  is  very 
great ;  greater  in  this  respect  than  that  of  any  other  British  theolo- 
gical writer,  either  before  or  since  his  day.  The  defects  of  his 
Translation  resulted,  no  doubt,  from  the  fact,  that  the  principles, 
on  which  the  sacred  text  was  to  be  settled  and  interpreted,  were 
not  then  fixed,  as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  Besides,  his  plan 
was  by  no  means  so  extensive  as  that  pursued  in  the  volumes  of 
Professor  Stuart. f 

The  first  of  these  volumes  contains  what  is  technically  called  an 
Introduction ;  in  which  the  Professor  examines  the  various  questions, 
which  have  been  started  relative  to  the  antiquity  and  canonical 
authority  of  the  Epistle,  its  Pauline  origin,  the  persons  to  whom, 
the  time  when,  and  the  place  from  which,  it  was  written.  He  also 
states  fully  the  objections  of  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  Schulz,  Sey- 
farth,  De  Wette,  and  Boehme,  and  fully  shows  their  weakness, 
irrelevance,  and  absurdity.  The  second  volume  contains  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Episde,  a  general  view  of  its  contents,  and  a  more 
extended  analysis  of  its  separate  parts,  followed  by  a  critical  exa- 

*  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith,  \\\\o  deservedly  ranks  among  the  first  biblical,  theological  and 
classical  scholars  in  (iroat  Pritnin,  writes  to  an  American  friend  in  New  York  thus  :  "I 
have  fell  it  my  diiU  (o  descrilie  this  work  on  the  Hebrews,  as  the  most  important  present 
to  the  cause  of  sound  l*)il)!('  intcrpretntion  that  has  ever  been  made  in  the  English  lan- 
guage." _\Vc  introduce  this  remark  to  convince  every  reader,  that  our  judgment  has  been 
formc(l  independent  of  local  considerations,  partv  bias,  or  personal  attachments,  which 
are  loo  apt  to  have  inlluence  e\'en  over  minds  designing  to  be  impartial.  The  opinion  of 
Dr.  Smith  is  thai  of  a  scholar  and  critic,  which,  we  doubt  not,  time  and  posterity  will  con- 
firm. 

t  Bishop  Lowth  was  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  as  well  as  a  thorough  master  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  but  with  the  exception  of  Hebrew,  he  seems  to  liave  been  wholly  deficient  in 
the  Slicmilish  lan"naees. 
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mination  of  the  original  Greek,  in  all  passages  of  doubtful  import, 
or  susceptilile  of  various  renderings.  At  tiic  close  of  the  second  vol- 
ume, the  Professor  has  embodied,  in  the  shape  of  an  excursus,  and 
after  the  ni.inner  of  Heyne,  various  most  important  theological  and 
philological  disquisitions.  The  whole  work  is  conducted  according 
to  the  soundest  critical  canons,  and  in  its  execution  the  Professor 
has  explored  the  different  sources  of  information  which  the  search- 
ing criticism,  and  the  extensive  various  inquiries  of  continental 
scholarship,  have  recently  brought  to  view.  The  Old  Testament 
and  tiie  New,  sacred  history  and  profane,  antiquities,  climate,  cus- 
toms, and  character  ;  the  languages  and  literature  of  Judea^  Syria, 
Chaldea,  and  Arabia,  friend  and  foe,  the  early  fathers  and  the  Jewish 
rabbins,  the  pious  critics  and  critical  sceptics  of  our  own  days, 
are  all  laid  under  contribution  to  illustrate,  in  one  respect  or  an- 
other, the  numerous  questions  he  discusses.  Yet  we  are  happy  to 
add,  there  is  no  mere  parade  or  ostentatious  display  of  learning. 
The  work  is  designed  for  the  highest  class  of  critically  investigat- 
ing minds,  and,  to  them,  nothing  which  it  contains  will  be  super- 
fluous. 

After  this  general  statement  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes, 
our  readers  will  see  the  propriety  of  the  remark  already  made, 
that  we  cannot  enter  into  a  very  critical  examination  of  them.  Yet, 
considering  the  efibrts  now  making  in  this  vicinity  to  destroy  the 
canonical  authority  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  deem  it 
suitable,  in  this  connexion,  to  present  a  summary  view  of  the  evi- 
dence, on  which  it  still  claims,  and  will  forever  claim,  to  be  a  part 
of  the  sacred  writings,  a  part  of  the  inspired  Word  of  God.  In 
expressing  our  sentiments,  we  shall  adopt  freely  the  language  of 
others,  especially  of  Professor  Stuart.  Yet  as  our  limits  require 
abridgement  and  occasional  alteration,  we  alone  must  be  consider- 
ed responsible  for  the  words  we  use,  excej)t  where  marks  of  quo- 
tation are  given.  We  premise  these  remarks,  both  in  justice  to  our 
author,  and  to  avoid  the  charge  of  plagiarism. 

From  among  the  various  inquiries  instituted  and  answ^ered  by 
Professor  Stuart,  we  propose  the  three  following  :  When  was  this 
epistle  written  ?  How  early  and  how  extensively  was  it  received  as 
canonical  ?  By  \vhom  was  it  w-ritten  ? 

When  was  this  epistle  written  ?  To  answer  this  question,  we  ap- 
ply, first,  to  the  epistle  itself.  We  consider  it,  now,  simply  as  a 
literary  relic,  the  production  of  an  anonymous  author,  published 
in  an  age  confessedly  Jong  past.  Does  it,  then,  contain  within 
itself  any  traces  of  the  time  at,  or  about  which,  it  was  written  't  It 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  it  does.  We  will  quote  only  one 
passage,  and  that,  as  it  stands  in  the  common  version  ;  "  For  if  he 
[Jesus]  were  on  ea.th,  he  should  not  be  a  priest,  seeing  that  there 
are  priests  that  offer  gifts  according  to  the  laiv.^^  Heb.  viii.  4. 
This  passage  clearly  implies  that  the  temple  rites  were  performed, 

VOL.  I.  80 
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when  this  epistle  was  written.  As  the  whole  temple  service  ceas- 
ed with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  70,  it  is  clear  that  this 
epistle  must  have  been  written  before  that  period.  Of  course,  it 
belongs  to  the  apostolic  age. 

Another  argument,  tending  to  the  same  point,  is,  that  the  particu- 
lar views,  which  this  epistle  throughout  gives  of  temptation  to  apos- 
tacy,  are  grounded  on  the  then  existing  rites  of  the  Jewish  temple- 
worship.  The  state  of  feeling  among  the  Jews  at  large,  (which 
resulted  from  strong  attachment  to  these  rites,  and  the  zeal  with 
which  their  views  of  these  diings  were  maintained,)  and  their  ex- 
treme jealousy  of  everything  which  had  a  tendency  to  diminish 
the  supposed  importance  of  their  ritual,  together  with  the  imposing 
splendor  and  magnificence  of  the  Levitical  ceremonies,  as  then 
practised,  all  concurred  to  tempt  those  Hebrews,  who  had  embrac- 
ed Christianity,  and  renounced  the  common  views  of  their  coun- 
trymen, to  relapse  into  their  former  views  and  habits.  The  shape 
in  which  this  whole  subject  presents  itself,  in  the  epistle  to  tlie 
Hebrews,  manifestly  implies  that  the  Levitical  institutions  were  then 
in  full  vigor.  But  this  was  the  case  only  in  the  apostolic  age. 
Of  course,  the  episde  must  have  been  written  during  that  age. 

It  is  also  plain  that  it  was  written  late  in  the  apostolic  age. 
Those  whom  it  addresses  are  represented  as  having  been  Chris- 
tians long  enough  to  be  qualified,  had  they  been  properly  attentive 
to  their  duty  in  learning  the  principles  of  Christianity,  to  become 
teachers  of  it,  v.  12.  The  former  days,  in  which  they  were  first 
enlightened,  are  spoken  of  by  the  writer,  x.  32,  in  distinction  from 
the  time  then  current.  They  are  addressed  also  as  having  wit- 
nessed the  death  of  their  first  teachers,  xiii.  7  ;  and  their  then  pre- 
sent teachers  are  commended  to  their  affectionate  regard,  xiii.  17. 
All  Uiese  circumstances  imply,  that  some  time  must  have  passed 
away  since  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  among  them,  and  they 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity.  In  other  words,  the  epistle 
must  have  been  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the  apostolic  age.  We 
have  already  seen  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  later  than 
A.  D.  70 ;  so,  probably,  it  was  not  written  before  A.  D.  63.  It  is, 
we  think,  impossible  to  fix  upon  the  precise  year,  between  these 
two  periods,  in  which  it  was  written.  Professor  Stuart  seems  to 
think  the  most  probable  period  about  A.  D.  66.  We  have  then 
indubitable  evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  this  episde,  that  it 
belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Apostles.  On  this  point  there  is  no  dis- 
|)ute.  Critics  of  very  different  creeds  agree  here.  In  the  Improv- 
ed Version,  the  editors  speak  thus  :  "  This  epistle,  however,  which 
contains  many  important  observations,  and  many  wholesome  truths, 
mingled,  indeed,  with  some  fiir-fetched  analogies  and  inaccurate 
reasonings,  was  probably  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jeriisa- 
lem  and  the  templet  p.  531.  Am.  Ed.  We  shall  find  additional 
evidence  of  this  antiquity  as  we  proceed. — But  the   fact  that  an 
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epistle  was  written  in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  by  no  means  proves 
tliat  epistle  to  have  been  written  by  an  apostle. 

We  proceed,  then,  to  inquire,  how  early,  and  how  extensively, 
this  epistle  was  received  as  canonical  ?  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  an 
important  question,  on  which  nuicli  depends.  Happily  we  have 
an  intelligent  witness,  perfectly  competent  and  unexceptionable, 
whose  testimony  is  conclusive  upon  both  points  involved  in  the  in- 
(juiry  before  us.  The  epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome,  (commonly 
called  \\\s  first  epistle,)*  Professor  Stuart  says, 

"  Is  the  most  considerable,  certainly  the  most  important  and  best 
authenticated '■elic  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  which  belongs  to  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  According  to  the  general  voice 
of  the  ancients,  the  author  of  this  epistle  is  the  Clement,  whom  Paul 
mentions  as  one  of  his  fellow  laborers,  and  as  having  his  name  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  life,  Phil.  iv.  3.  He  was  the  third  bishop  of 
Rome,  according  to  Irenaeus,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome." 

In  the  name  of  the  church  at  Rome,  and  as  their  bishop,  he 
addressed  an  epistle  to  the  church  at  Corinth.  This  epistle,  as  all 
agree,  must  have  been  written  within  the  first  century.  Professor 
Stuart  is  willing  to  adopt  the  latest  period,  assigned  by  any  respec- 
table critic,  which  is  A.  D.  96.  This  will  bring  us  within  thirty 
years  after  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  most  probably  written. 

Professor  Stuart  enters  into  an  extended  and  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  quotations  by  Clement  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  him,  nor  is  it  necessary. 

"  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,"  says  he,  "  that  no  book  of  the 
New  Testament  should  have  been  so  frequently  quoted  by  Clement, 
as  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  That  such  is  the  fact,  any  one  may 
satisfy  himself,  who  will  take  the  pains  to  examine  his  quotations,  as 
referred  to  in  Wotton's  edition  of  this  author,  or  the  detail  of  them 
as  exhibited  in  Lardner." 

The  Professor  closes  his  examination  thus  : 

"  The  fact  that  Clement  appeals  to  our  epistle  more  frequently 
than  to  any  other  part  of  the  New  Testament ;  that  he  nowhere 
appeals  (so  far  as  we  can  discover)  to  any  apocryphal  writing  of  the 
New  Testament ;  above  all,  that  he  appeals  to  our  epistle  by  quoting 
passages  from  it  in  order  to  confirm  and  impress  the  truths  he  is  in- 

*  "  It  is  called  first,  because  there  is  a  second,  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  has 
usually  been  printed  in  connexion  with  the  fii-st.  The  first  was  so  fp-eally  esteemed  by 
the  churches  in  the  early  ajjes.  thai  it  was  read  publicly  lo  llic  Chrislihn  assemblies,  in 
like  manner  as  the  books  ot  llie  New  Testamcni.  It  is  very  often  cited  with  |»Teat  en- 
comiums by  nearly  all  the  Christian  fathers.  It  has  been  assailed,  indeed,  by  a  (ew  crit- 
ics, in  modern  limes  ;  and  what  relic  of  aniiciuily  has  not?  It  doubtless,  like  most  ancient 
books,  has  sufiercd  somewhat  in  rejjard  to  the  purity  of  its  text,  by  frequent  transcription 
and  by  negtiijence.  Rut,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  veneralile  and  a  precious  relic  of  the  pri- 
mitive age  of  Christianity  ;  and  it  is  very  generally  admitted  to  be  such. — The  second 
epistle  is  quoted  liy  none  of  the  early  fatlier-; ;  and  it  differs  in  style  and  method  so  much 
from  ibenrst,  that  there?  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  of  its  spuriousness," 
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culcating,  and  appeals  to  it  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  he  appeals  to  the  most  acknowledged  parts  of  Scripture  ; 
the  fact,  too,  that  Clement  was  the  companion  and  fellow  laborer  of 
Paul,  and  was  also  bishop  of  the  church  at  Rome,  the  metropolis  of 
the  world,  that  he  wrote  in  the  name  of  the  church  there  to  the 
church  at  Corinth,  and  that  he  addressed  to  them  passages  from  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  this  epistle 
was  already  well  known  and  fimiliar  to  them  ;  these  facts,  taken 
all  together,  make  on  my  own  mind  a  strong  impression,  that  the 
evidence  is  as  clear  and  convincing,  that  in  the  age  of  Clement  our 
epistle  was  considered  a  part  of  the  sacred  writings,  as  it  is  that 
any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament  was  considered  as  a  part  of 
them." 

Here,  then,  we  have  external  evidence,  confirming  the  internal 
evidence  already  adduced,  of  the  early  existence  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  We  have  also  advanced  a  step  further,  and  shown 
by  a  witness, — ihe  friend  and  companion  of  Faul, — the  early 
bishop  of  Rome, — a  witness,  inferior  only  to  an  apostle,  that  this 
epistle  was  not  only  known  to  the  church  at  Rome,  but  was  re- 
ceived by  them  as  Scripture.  Still  further  :  It  is  quoted  as  Scrip- 
ture in  a  letter  to  the  Corinthian  Christians  more  frequently  than 
any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  a  way  that  implies 
the  knowledge  and  reception  of  it  in  the  church  at  Corinth.  The 
Christians,  then,  of  Rome  and  of  Greece,  received  this  epistle  as 
Scripture,  before  the  close  of  the  first  century. 

The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  according  to  the  uniform  voice  of 
antiquity,  and  the  opinion  of  tlie  n)ost  respectable  modern  critics, 
was  directed  to  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Palestine.  But  the  dis- 
tance from  Jerusalem  or  Cesarea  to  Rome  was  great.  Facilities 
of  intercourse  were  comparatively  few.  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
church,  the  press  was  unknown.  Thus  situated,  the  early  church- 
es in  different  districts  were  scrupulously  watchful  in  examining 
and  receiving  gospels  or  epistles  as  of  sacred  authority.  Even 
those,  which  contained  the  names  of  the  writers,  were  admitted, 
only  on  the  fullest  evidence  of  their  genuineness.  How,  then,  we 
ask,  should  Clement,  and  the  chin"ch  at  Rom.e,  and  the  church  at 
Corinth,  unite  to  receive  an  epistle  as  canonical,  unless  there  was  full 
evidence  of  this  ?  Especially,  how  should  they,  who  were  thus  in- 
quisitive and  scrupulous  as  to  the  origin  of  epistles  containing  the 
writers'  names,  unite  to  receive  an  anonymovs  epistle,  sent  to  dis- 
tant chiu-ches?  It  becomes  those,  who  profess  to  he  rational  in 
their  belief,  to  give  a  reason  for  so  anomalous  a  procedure. 
Unless  Clement,  the  companion  and  friend  of  Paul,  the  early 
bishop  of  Rome,  whose  name  was  written  in  the  book  of  life,  and 
with  him,  "  the  saints  of  the  Lord,"  the  churches  at  Rome  and  at 
Corinth,  were  guilty  of  a  most  presumptuous  and  unhallowed  pro- 
cedure, unless  they  conspired  to  deceive  all  coming  ages,  and 
palm  upon  the  world  a  deception  of  man  for  the  truth  of  God,  we 
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must  acknowledge  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be,  what  they 
accounted  it,  canonical. 

We  have  already  stated  the  fact,  that  Clement,  in  a  letter  from 
the  Roman  to  the  Corintliiaii  church,   made   frequent   quotations 
from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     Eusebius,  who  flourished  about 
two  centuries  after  Clement,  and  whose  predilections  were  Arian, 
in  speaking  of   monuments  preserving   apostolic   doctrines,  says, 
"  We  count  also  the   epistle  of  Clement,   acknowledged   by  all, 
which  he  wrote  in  behalf  of  the  church  at  Rome  to  the  church  at 
Corinth,  in  which,  exhibiting  many  of  the  sentiments  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrew's,  he  makes  use  of  some  expressions  taken  from  it 
in  the  very  words  of  the  epistle,  by  which  he  most  clearly  shows 
that  this  epistle  is  no  recent  composition  ;  whence  it  seems  likely, 
that  it  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  other  writings  of  the  apostle." 
i.  e.  Paul.    His.  Ecc.  iii.  38.     Let  us  now  take  another  view  of  this 
subject,  and  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  first  epistle  of  Cle- 
ment, as  we  now  have  it,  is  a  forgery.     Will  that  afi'ect  the  testi- 
mony of  Clement  ?  Very  little.     It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  existed  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  as  it 
now  exists,  that  is,  in  all  important,  essential  particulars.     It  has 
suffered  as  little  alteration  as  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  also  admitted  that  the   testimony  of  Eusebius,  above  quoted, 
came  really  from  the  pen  of  that  early  and  great  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian.    Allowing,   then,  the  present  epistle   of  Clement  to  have 
been  forged,  and  the  epistle,  really  written  by  him,  to  have  perish- 
ed, still  it  remains  a  fact,  attested  by  the  intelligent  and  impartial 
Eusebius,  that  Clement,  writing  in  behalf  of  the  church  at  Rome 
to  the  church  at  Corinth,  did  make  use  of  expressions,  taken  from 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  such,  so  many,  and  in  such  ways,  that 
Eusebius  not  only  inferred  tiie  canonical   authority  of  the  epistle, 
but  also  that  it  seemed  likely  to  him   that  this   epistle  was  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  other  writings  of  Paul.     The  main  and  only 
important  fact  would,  then,  still  remain,  even  supposing  the  j)resent 
epistle  of  Clement  to  be  a  forgery ;  to  wit,  that  Clement,  writing 
in  the  name  of  the  early  Christians  at   Rome  to  the   Corinthian 
Christians,  appealed  to  this  epistle  as  of  sacred  authority. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  arguing  here  on  a  concession,  which 
we  are  neither  disposed  nor  at  liberty  to  make.  The  epistle  of 
Clement  remains,  to  speak  for  itself,  as  to  the  (juotations  it  contains, 
and  the  method  of  these  quotations.  It  is  an  authentic  and  invalu- 
able relic  of  the  primitive  church. 

It  deserves  to  be  more  distinctly  noticed,  that  the  testimony  of 
Clement  is  not  that  of  an  individual  merely.  In  this  latter  view  it 
would  be  highly  important,  considering  his  relation  to  the  apostle 
Paul,  his  opportunities  of  acquiring  information,  his  piety,  general 
intelligence,  and  sobriety  of  character.  Abetter  witness,  an  apos- 
tle excepted,  is  not  to  be  had.     Yet  the  value  of  his  testimony  is 
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greatly  enhanced,  by  the  fact  that  in  his  epistle  he  wrote  officially  ; 
and,  as  its  accredited  organ,  expressed  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  existing  Roman  church.  This  is  no  new  thought.  It  is  at 
least  fifteen  hundred  years  old.  Eusebius  is  careful  to  inform  us 
that  this  epistle  was  written  by  Clement,  "  in  behalf  of  the  church 
at  Rome  to  the  church  at  Corinth.^''  Clement  is  himself  also 
careful  to  inform  us  of  this  fact.  His  very  first  sentence  points 
out  this  communication  as  an  official  and  general  epistle,  and  not 
as  a  private  personal  letter  of  the  bishop  himself.  He  begins  thus: 
"  The  church  of  God,  dwelling  at  Rome,  to  the  church  at  Corinth," 
fee.  For  ourselves  we  want  no  other,  we  need  no  better  witness 
than  this.  We  rest  with  perfect  confidence  on  testimony  thus 
early  given,  thus  exphcit  in  its  import,  thus  authoritative  in  its 
character.  What  the  fellow  laborer  and  bosom  friend  of  Paul, 
what  the  intelligent,  cautious  and  pious  primitive  bishop  of  Rome, 
what  those  who  received  their  instructions  from  the  apostles,  and 
from  Luke  and  Timothy  and  other  companions  of  the  apostles, 
accounted  as  the  word  of  God,  will  survive  all  the  assaults  of 
open  enemies  and  professed  friends  ;  will  reprove  the  wicked, 
instruct  the  ignorant  and  the  inquiring,  console  the  afflicted,  and 
animate  the  desponding,  when  the  learning  and  the  ingenuity  of 
its  assailants  shall  have  perished  in  the  lapse  of  time. 

The  genuine  remains  of  the  writers  generally  known  as  "  apos- 
tolical fathers,"  who  flourished  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding 
the  apostles,  are  few  and  meagre.  Barnabas,  Hermas,  Polycarp, 
and  Ignatius  afford  passages  that  much  resemble  passages  in  this 
epistle.  Professor  Stuart,  however,  does  not  place  much  reliance 
upon  them,  thinking  that  these  resemblances  may  be  accidental. 
Multitudes  of  theory-mongers  have  constructed  theories,  and  spent 
years  in  their  defence,  relying  for  support  on  passages  less  numer- 
ous and  far  more  irrelevant  and  uncertain,  than  those  which  the 
Professor  almost  entirely  disregards.  Lardner,  judicious  as  he  is, 
allows  them  more  weight.  It  should,  however,  be  stated,  that  the 
searching  examination  of  modern  criticism  has  rejected,  as  spurious, 
some  passages  on  which  he  relied.  We  think  Professor  Stuart 
has  not  made  so  much  of  the  testimony  of  the  apostolical  fathers  as 
he  might  have  done,  consistently  with  the  soundest  critical  canons. 
But  he  shows  the  strength  of  his  cause,  by  not  relying  at  all  on  a 
questionable  witness  or  an  uncertain  testimony.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  his  argument,  he  judged  both  as  a  logician  and  a  critic. 

The  first  considerable  writer,  after  Clement  of  Rome,  whose 
works  have  reached  us,  is  Justin  Martyr.  He  flourished  in  Sa- 
maria, about  A.  D.  140.  In  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  the  Jew, 
this  passage  occurs ;  "  This  is  he,  who  after  the  order  of  Melchi- 
zedek,  is  king  of  Salem,  and  eternal  priest  of  the  Most  High." 
In  another  place,  he  says  of  Christ,  "  he  is  called  both  angel  and 
apostle ;"  the  latter  of  which  terms,  (apostle)  is  given  him  only  in 
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the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  From  these  two  passnges,  without 
referring  to  any  other,  it  is  evident  that  Justin  was  famihar  with  our 
epistle,  and  accounted  it  Scripture.  The  works  of  Justin,  which 
have  reached  us,  were  addressed  to  the  enemies  of  our  religion.  Of 
course,  they  did  not  admit  of  so  full  or  frequent  an  appeal  to  the 
Scriptures,  as  those  which  were  addressed  to  friends, — as  the  epis- 
tle of  Clement,  for  instance,  or  as  his  own  work,  De  monarchia 
Dei,  which  unhappily,  is  not  extant.  Still  his  testimony  is  ex- 
plicit to  the  canonical  authority  of  our  epistle. 

The  Peshito,*  or  old  Syriac  version,  made,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  most  judicious  and  intelligent  critics,  in  the  second 
century,  contains  this  epistle.  The  Itala,  and  old  Latin  versions, 
made  during  the  same  period,  and,  most  probably,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  second  century,  also  contain  it.  These  versions  were  in 
common  use  and  of  great  authority  among  the  churches  of  the 
East  and  the  West.  It  is  not  pretended  that  either  of  them,  at 
this  period,  comprised  any  book,  which  is  now  known  to  be  apoc- 
ryphal. Undoubtedly  they  did  not  contain  any  that  were  then 
deemed  apocryphal.  Here  then  is  palpable  evidence,  that  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebretvs  ivas  widely  circulated  among  Christians, 
and  received  by  them  as  a  part  of  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  a 
short  time  after  the  apostolic  age.  We  use  the  expression  "  in- 
spired word  of  God  "  as  synonymous  with  canonical.  This  we 
shall  assume,  till  our  rationalists  deny  it. 

Professor  Stuart  sums  up  his  argument  thus :  which  is  also  the 
amount  of  what  we  have  said. 

"The  sum  of  what  has  been  shown,  under  the  present  head  of 
discussion,  is,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  probably  but  a  short  time  before  this 
event ;  that  in  about  thirty  years,  at  most,  it  had  acquired  such 
currency  and  credit,  that  tlie  church  at  Rome,  the  metropolis  of  the 
world,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  their  bishop  to  the  church  at  Co- 
rinth, made  repeated  appeals  to  it  as  a  book  of  divine  authority,  and 
in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  a  knowledge  and  acknowledgment  of  it 
by  the  Corinthian  church,  similar  to  their  own  ; — that  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, about  A.  D.  140,  has  evidently  appealed  to  its  contents  as 
sacred  ; — that  about  this  time,  or  not  long  after,  it  was  inserted  among 
the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the  churches  of  the 
East  and  the  West;  and  that,  consequently,  it  must  have 'hid,  at  a 
period  very  little  after  the  apostolic  age,  a  currency  and  a  credit  not 
at  all,  or  at  most  very  little,  inferior  to  that  of  other  acknowledged 

*The  Peshito  means  erac;  version.  Michaelis,  a  verj- compeiciit  jud^e,  calls  it  the 
best  translation  he  was  acqiiainicd  with.  It  comprises  ihc  four  (Jospcls,  the  Acts,  all  (he 
epistles  of  Paul.  incluflin<j  that  to  the  Hebrews,  the  first  epistle  of  Joiin.  the  first  epistle  of 
Peter,  and  the  epistle  of  James.  It  would  .seem  that  this  version  wa.s  made  before  the 
other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  were  universally  known  and  received.  The  transla- 
tors were  evidently  cautious  in  the  works  ihey  admitted.  Nolhin":  of  adoubtfiil  or  question- 
able character  was  circulated  in  the  Peshito  for  the  early  Syrian  Christians.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  epis'le  to  the  Hebrews  was  directed  to  the  Eastern  Christians. 
This  version  testifies  to  its  early  reception  by  them. 
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books  of  the  New  Testament.  Better  evidence  than  this  of  early 
and  general  reception  by  the  churches,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find, 
in  respect  to  a  considerable  number  of  books  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; with  less  than  this  we  are  obliged  to  content  ourselves, 
respecting  several  of  them." 

If  Clement  of  Rome,  together  with  the  church  over  which  he 
presided,  and  the  Corinthian  church,  received  this  epistle  as  canoni- 
cal and  uf  sacred  authority,  before  the  close  of  the  first  century, 
while  many  were  hving  in  both  those  cities,  who  had  been  con- 
verted from  Paganism  to  Ciiristianity  under  the  preaching  of  Paul, 
it  surely  is  not  uncritical  to  argue  that  the  churches  of  Palestine, 
to  which  this  episde  was  sent,  received  it  as  such  much  earlier. 
But  what  stronger  evidence  can  we  have  or  desire  for  the  sacred 
authority  of  any  portion  of  the  New  Testament  than  that  the  first 
Christians  in  Palestine,  in  Greece,  and  in  Rome,  universally  and 
unanimously  received  it  as  canonical  ?     Was  there  any  apocryphal 

book  ever  thus  received  .-*  Never. Here  then  we   might  rest. 

We  are  under  no  necessity  of  starting  or  of  heeding  the  question, 
ivho  tvrote  this  epistle  ?  Still  we  do  not  shrink  from  such  an  in- 
quiry. We  believe,  and  we  hold  ourselves  responsible  to  show, 
not  only  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  canonical,  but  that  it  is 
apostolical,  of  Pauline  origin  and  authority.  This  brings  us  to  our 
third  general  inquiry. 

After  having  argued  the  main  and  most  important  position  at 
such  length,  viz.  the  canonical  authority  of  this  epistle,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  go  very  fully  into  the  question  of  its  authorship.  Our 
principal  object,  with  reference  to  this  epistle,  has  been  to  give  a 
condensed  view  of  the  evidence  on  which  our  belief  in  its  canonical, 
sacred,  divine  authority  rests.  We  have  only  stated  those  positions 
which  are  fundamental,  and  adduced  or  referred  to  that  evidence 
which  is  most  pertinent  and  conclusive.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  ar- 
guments already  advanced,  that,  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
Paul  did  not  write  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  it  would  not  follow 
that  it  is  not  of  sacred  authority.  Yet  those  among  us,  who  impugn 
the  authority  of  this  epistle,  set  out  with  the  assumption,  that  if  Paul 
did  not  write  it,  it  can  have  no  claim  to  be  considered  Scripture. 
This,  in  logical  language,  is  a  complete  non  sequitur.  The  conclu- 
sion is  vastly  broader  than  the  premises.  Suppose  we  admit  that 
Luke  wrote  it.  Is  it  to  be  rejected,  at  once.''  Do  the  biblical 
critics  in  this  vicinity  reject  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles by  Luke.'^  If  so,  we  have  not  been  informed  of  it.  If  they  do 
not  reject  those  books,  but  allow  that  they  are  inspired  and  of  divine 
authority,  why  can  they  not  allow  that  an  epistle  written  by  "the 
beloved  physician"  is  also  inspired  and  of  divine  authority,  especially 
since  this  was  so  admitted  by  the  primitive  Syrian,  Roman, 
Corinthian,  and  Egyptian  Christians,  and  has  been  admitted  by  the 
church  universal  for  seventeen  centuries  ? — We  submit  it  to  the 
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judgement  of  intelligent,  reasoning  minds,  whether  the  arguments 
which  prove  the  canonical  authority  and  Divine  inspiration  of  the 
Acts  will  not  prove  the  same  thing  with  reference  to  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  on  the  supposition  that  Lid<e  wrote  that  epistle.  At 
nil  events,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  flaw  in  this  argument.  If  there 
be  any,  we  would  thank  any  man  to  point  it  out. 

We  make  these  remarks  not  because  we  are  apprehensive  of 
rmy  deficiency  of  necessary  evidence  to  establish  the  fact,  that 
Paul  wr(fte  our  epistle,  but  to  expose  the  hollowness  of  the  assump- 
tion by  which  the  attempt  has  recently  been  made,  for  the  first 
time  on  the  American  continent  by  men  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tians, to  wrest  this  epistle  from  its  sacred  connexions,  and  divest  it 
of  Divine  authority. 

We  proceed  now  to  give  a  succinct  view  of  the  evidence  on  which 
we  found  tlie  claim  of  Paul  to  the  authorship  of  this  epistle.  This 
evidence  may  be  divided  into  external  and  internal.  The  exter- 
nal evidence  may  be  summed  up  in  this  proposition  :  the  most  in- 
telligent, impartial  and  competent  judges  in  the  early  Christian 
agree  in  ascribing  this  epistle  to  Paul. 

They  agree  in  thus  attributing  it  to  that  apostle,  in  view  of  all  the 
objections  and  difficulties  that  had  been  raised  upon  the  subject. 
— The  three  most  learned  and  most  distinguished  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical writers  were,  unquestionably,  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome. 
These  men  were  separated  from  each  odier  widely  in  space,  in 
time,  and  in  creeds ;  were  independen  tthinkers,  indefatigable 
students,  and  of  acknowledged,  unimpeachable  integrity.  An  opin- 
ion, as  to  an  important  matter  of  fact,  in  which  they  unhesitatingly 
agree,  after  a  full  examination  of  the  evidence  of  that  fact,  we  mav 
rest  assured,  is  an  opinion  well  supported. 

Jerome,  in  his  epistle  to  Dardanus,  thus  writes  :  "  It  should  be 
remarked  that  this  epistle,  which  is  inscribed  to  die  Hebrews,  is 
received,  not  only  by  the  churches  of  the  East,  but  by  all  preced- 
ing ecclesiastical  writers  in  the  Greek  language,  as  the  apostle 
Paul's  ;  although  most  (i.e.  of  the  Latins)  think  it  a  production  of 
Barnabas  or  Clement."  And  f;ird)er  on,  "  JVe,  (i.  e.  Jerome  him- 
self) receive  it,  by  no  means  following  the  custom  of  the  present 
time,  but  the  authority  of  the  ancient  writers."*  We  have  aimed 
to  give  as  literal  a  version  of  Jerome's  words  as  the  idiom  of  the 
languages  will  admit.  It  will  be  seen  from  his  testimony,  that  in 
iiis  time  the  Oriental  churches  received  this  epistle  as  from  the  pen 
of  Paul,  that  all  ecclesiastical  Greek  writers  had  so  received  it,  that 
Jerome  iiimself  so  received  it,  uninfluenced  by  an  opinion,  vchich 

*  "  Illud  Dostris  diceiidum  est,  banc  epistolam,  ouae  inscribitur  ail  Hebraeos,  noo  solum 
ab  ecclesiis  Orientis,  scd  ab  omnibus  rotro  ecclesiaslicis  Gra-ci  scrmonis  scriploribus^ 
(luasi  Pauli  apostoli  suscipi,  lici-l  pleii(|uc  cam  vcl  Barnabae,  vol  dementis  arbilrantur." 

"  Nos  tarn  su.-ci|>imiis  ncquaquain  hujus  tcmporis  consuetudinem,  scd  veterum 
scriplorum  auctorilatcm  scqucntes." 
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had  sprung  up  in  the  Roman  church  that  it  was  the  production  of 
Barnabas  or  Clement.  Jerome  does  not  content  himself  by  say- 
ing non  sequentes  ;  but  uses  a  stronger  expression,  nequaquam,  by 
no  means.  In  this  negative,  we  have  an  indication  of  the  feeling  of 
Jerome  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  his  cotemporaries.  He  felt 
assured,  after  a  thorough  examination,  that  those,  who  denied  Paul 
to  be  the  author  of  this  epistle,  were  by  no  means  to  be  imitated. 
Why  ?  Evidently  because  they  did  not  imitate  those,  who  knew 
best ;  to  wit,  the  ancient  writers,  the  churches  of  the  East  to  which 
this  epistle  was  written,  and  all  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
preceding  times.  An  examination  of  these  sources  of  evidence 
convinced  Jerome  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  by 
the  apostle  Paul.  In  addition  to  the  passages  already  adduced 
from  Jerome,  we  will  quote  one  other,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  general  opinion  of  his  times.  In  his  epistle  to  Evagrius,  speak- 
ing of  our  epistle  he  says,  "  Quam  epistolara  ad  Hebraeos,  omnes 
Graeci  recipiunt,  et  nonnulli  Latinorum;"  i.  e.  "which  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  all  the  Greeks  receive,  and  some  of  the  Latins." 
Jerome  flourished  near  the  close  of  the  fourth  century. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  century  Kved  the  ecclesiastical 
historian,  Eusebius  of  Cesarea.  *  He  is  the  first  writer,  at  least  of 
those  whose  works  have  reached  us,  who  has  made  out  a  full  and 
regular  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  His  intelli- 
gence, his  fidelity  to  truth,  his  impartiality,  and  his  opportunities  of 
acquiring  information,  were  such  as  eminently  qualified  him  for  his 
important  office,  as  historian  of  the  primitive  Christian  church. 
His  opinion  is  not  that  of  the  individual  only,  but  of  his  most 
judicious  and  trustworthy  cotemporaries  and  predecessors  ;  formed, 
not  hastily,  but  after  the  most  extensive  inquiry,  after  the  most 
mature  deliberation.  Eusebius  says,  Book  in.  c.  3.  "  Fourteen 
episdes  are  clearly  and  certainly  Paul's  ;  although  it  is  proper  to 
be  known,  that  some  have  rejected  that  which  is  written  to  the  He- 
brews, alleging,  with  the  church  at  Rome,  that  it  is  spoken  against, 
as  not  belonging  to  Paul."  He  elsewhere  says  that  "  it  is  not 
without  reason  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  ascribed  to  Paul." 

"These  declarations  Eusebius  makes  with  a  full  view  of  the  ob- 
jections urged  against  this  epistle  by  some.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
he  did  not  consider  those  objections  as  respectable  enough,  or 
sufficiently  extensive,  or  well  grounded,  to  raise  any  serious  doubts 
in  liis  own  mind  about  this  matter,  or  to  weigh  at  all  against  the 
current  and  general  opinion  of  the  church  on  this  subject.  Con- 
sequently, nothing  can  be  more  directly  to  the  purpose,  for  demon- 

*  Eusebius,  surnamed  Pamphilus,  from  his  friend,  the  martyr  of  that  name,  was  born  at 
Cesarea  in  Palestine  about  A.  D.  270. 

Ho  flourished  during  the  reif>;-n3  of  Constantius  and  Constantino.  Jerome  describes 
him  thus  :  "  He  was  a  man  most  studious  in  the  divine  .Scriptures,  was  very  diligent  in 
making  a  large  collection  of  the  writings  of  Christian  autliors,  and  published  innumerable 
volumes."  lie  was  made  bishop  of  Cesarea  about  A.  D.  315,  and  died  in  339  or  340. 
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strating  the  strength  and  generality  of  the  opinion  in  the  church,  at 
the  time  of  Eusebius,  that  Paul  wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  than 
this  testimony.  For  as  Eusebius  has  been  careful,  even  when  assert- 
ing that  the  epistle  is  '  clearly  and  certainly  Paul's,'  to  note  that 
there  are  some,  who  dissent  from  this  opinion,  and  also  to  collect, 
in  various  instances,  accounts  of  disagreement  in  respect  to  it,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  quite  certain,  that  he  viewed  opposition  to  it  as 
neither  well  founded,  nor  extensive  enough  to  raise  any  serious 
doubts,  about  the  correctness  of  the  common  opinion  of  the 
churches." 

Eusebius  in  his  theological  opinions  leaned  to  Arianism.  The 
controversy  on  this  subject  was  rife  in  his  time.  The  following 
remark,  quoted  by  Storr  from  some  unnamed  writer,  in  this  view 
of  his  testimony,  is  highly  important.  "  The  fact,  that  the  Arians 
were  the  first  in  the  Greek  churches,  whom  history  taxes  with 
denying  Paul  to  be  the  author  of  this  episde,  adds  no  ordinary 
degree  of  weight  to  the  declarations  of  Eusebius  ;  and  recommends 
his  character,  as  a  historian  whom  no  predilection  for  a  party  could 
betray  into  a  departure  from  historical  truth,"  As  a  historian, 
Eusebius  seems  to  have  kept  himself  aloof  from  party  and  from 
prejudice  ;  at  least  as  much  so,  as  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  will 
admit.  The  principle,  happily  expressed  by  Pliny  in  one  of  his 
epistles,  Eusebius  very  successfully  reduced  to  practice.  Historia, 
non  ostentationi,  sed  Jidei,  veritatiqiie  componitur.  The  explicit 
testimony  of  such  an  historian, — which  makes  against  the  party 
whose  theological  opinions  his  predilections  led  him  to  support,  is 
deservedly  of  great  weight. 

As  Eusebius  flourished  a  century  before  Jerome,  we  now  intro- 
duce another  witness,  who  preceded  Eusebius  by  a  century.  This 
witness  is  Origen*,  who  is  universally  allowed  to  have  excelled  all 
the  fathers  in  various  and  general  learning,  and  to  have  yielded  to 
none,  except  Jerome,  as  a  critic.  It  will  be  readily  seen,  that  the 
testimony  of  such  a  witness  to  a  matter  of  fact  is  highly  important. 
Origen  repeatedly  appeals  to  our  epistle  as,  without  doubt  or 
question,  of  Pauline  origin.  The  following  quotations  and  re- 
ferences are  made  bv  Professor  Stuart. 

"Comm.  on  John  ii.,  p.  18.  ed.  Huet :  '  According  to  this  the 
apostle  says,'  and  then  quotes  Heb  v.  12.  That  by  this  apostle  he 
meant  Paul,  other  passages  in  the  same  commentary  clearly  show. 
E.  g.  '  In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  same  Paul  says,'  p.  56  ; 
again,  '  Paul  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,'  p.  162.  In  his  book 
against  Celsus,  he  says,  '  For  it  is  written  by  Paul,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Corinthians  ....  and  the  same  apostle  says;'  and  then  he  quotes 

*  Origin  was  the  son  of  Leonidas,  cu>  early  marlvT  ;  was  bom  in  Eg^'pt,  A.  D  184  or 
185 ;  was  early  distinguished  for  his  intellectual  abilities  and  attainments;  succeeded 
Clement  in  the  school  at  Alexandria ;  was  subsequently  banished  from  that  city ;  and 
spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  at  Cesarea.  Jerome  says  of  him,  "  he  wrote  more 
than  any  otlier  man  could  road."  After  siifTering  much  during  the  Decian  persecution,  he 
died  in  ihc  70th  year  of  his  age. 
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Hebrews  v.  12.  Contra  Cels.  p.  482.  ed.  Bened.  In  his  treatise 
on  prayer,  he  quotes  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  an  epistle  of  the 
same  apostle  who  wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  De  Oratione  i, 
p.  250.  ed,  Bened-  In  a  homily  preserved  in  a  Latin  translation 
he  says,  '  Paul  himself,  the  greatest  of  the  apostles,  writing  to  the  He- 
brews says ;'  then  he  quotes  Heb.  xii.  18,  22,  23.  He  also  ap- 
peals to  this  epistle  as  authoritative,  in  establishing  any  position, 
e.  g.    Comm.  on  John  ii.  57,  58.  ed.  Huet,"  vol.  i.  p.  110. 

We  omit  the  passage,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  taken  from  a 
homily  by  Origea  on  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  This  passage 
has  occasioned  much  discussion,  and  for  a  full  view  of  the  subject 
we  must  refer  to  the  work  of  Professor  Stuart,  vol.  i,  p.  104.  It 
is  however,  proper  to  addj  that  Origen's  opinion  relative  to  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was,  that  Paul  was  the  author  of  the 
thoughts,  the  sentiments  of  the  episrie,  but  who  wrote  it  down,  who 
penned  it,  he  does  not  pretend  to  decide.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  that  Paul  employed  an  amanuensis  for  this  purpose,  who, 
though  he  related  strictly  the  apostle's  ideas,  clothed  them  in  his 
own  language.  Yet,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  considered  the 
epistle  authoritatively  canonical,  as  indisputably  Pauline.  The 
reason  why  Origen  entertained  this  opinion  as  to  an  amanuensis 
seems  to  have  been,  that  this  episde  was  thought  to  be  purer  Greek, 
than  the  other  epistles  of  Paul,  an  idea  which  does  not  appear  to 
be  well  founded.  Origen  says  distinctly,  in  the  passage  preserved 
by  Eusebius,  "  If  any  church  hold  this  to  be  an  epistle  of  Paid,  let 
it  receive  commendation  on  account  of  this ;  for  it  is  not  ivithout 
reason  that  the  ancients  have  handed  it  down  as  being  of  Paid ^ 

As  Origen  was  the  successor,  so  he  was  also  the  pupil  of  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria.  Clement  travelled  in  Italy,  Greece,  the  East, 
and  Egypt,  in  quest  of  knowledge,  and  employed  masters  in  all 
those  countries.  He  was,  then,  well  qualified  to  judge  what  was 
the  general  usage  and  tradition  of  the  churches,  in  respect  to  the 
canon  of  Scripture,  as  he  had  traversed  a  great  part  of  the  regions 
where  churches  were  planted.  In  a  passage,  extracted  and  pre- 
served by  Eusebius,  from  a  work  of  Clement  now  lost,  entitled 
Sketches,  the  historian  says,  "  Clement  affirms  that  Paul  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews."  Clement  presided  over  the 
celebrated  theological  school  at  Alexandria.  He  flourished  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  second  century.  His  predecessor,  Pantae- 
nus,  he  describes  as  iiis  last  teacher  in  time,  though  first  in  merit. 
He  compares  him  to  the  Sicilian  bee,  that  had  gathered  flowers 
from  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  meadows;  and  represents  him  as 
filling  the  minds  of  his  hearers  with  pure  knowledge.  Pantaenus 
flourished  about  A.  D.  180,  and  was  at  that  time  head  of  the 
Christian  school  at  Alexandria.  The  testimony  of  this  learned 
lather  and  early  teacher  of  Christianity  is  preserved  by  Eusebius 
in  an   extract   from  Clement.     It  is  in  these  words.     Clement, 
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after  giving  his  own  opinion  relative  to  the  authorship  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hehreus,  which  he  ascribes,  as  before  observed,  to 
Paul,  writes  thus:  "As  our  worthy  presbyter"  (so  he  usually  calls 
Pantaeniis)  "has  already  said.  Since  the  Lord  himself  was  sent 
by  the  Almighty  as  an  apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  Paul,  being  an 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  on  account  of  modesty  does  not  subscribe 
himself  as  the  aposde  to  the  Hebrews,  both  out  of  reverence  for 
his  Lord,  and  because,  being  a  preacher  and  an  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  by  a  kind  of  supererogation  he  wrote  to  the  Hebrews." 
The  reason  Pantaenus  here  gives  why  Paul  did  not  subscribe 
his  name  to  the  epistle  is  one  that  has  deservedly  Httle  weight  with 
critics.  But  the  fact  that  Pantaenus  ascribed  k  to  Paul,  as  the 
author,  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  futility  of  the  reason  he  assigns 
why  Paul  withheld  his  name.  The  reason  assigned  by  Clement  is 
much  more  probable,  that,  as  the  epistle  was  designed  for  a  cir- 
cular among  the  Jews,  Paul  did  not  wish  to  awaken  prejudice  by 
the  appearance  of  his  name. 

"  Pantaenus  considered  it  an  established  point,  that  Paul  was  the 
author  of  this  epistle.  He  speaks  of  it  as  being  certainly  his.  Now 
■whence  did  Pantaenus  derive  such  a  conviction  ?  Pantaenus,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  first  Christian  school  in  the  world  ;  who  resided 
near  Palestine,  and  where  constant  communication  was  all  the  time 
kept  up  with  that  country  ;  Pantaenus,  who  lived  within  a  century 
after  the  apostolic  age.  It  cannot  be  shown,  nor  in  any  way  rendered 
probable,  that  he  had  any  favorite  or  peculiar  sentiment  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  was  the  reason  why  he 
defended  its  apostolic  origin.  I  am  aware  of  the  allegation  made 
by  some,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  already  received  in  the 
churches,  as  one  of  the  sacred  books ;  and  that,  as  some  doubted 
respecting  it  because  it  wanted  an  apostle's  name  to  sanction  it, 
Pantaenus,  in  order  to  save  its  credit,  and  defend  the  custom  of  tlie 
churches  in  receiving  it  as  canonical,  assigned  the  reasons  produced 
above,  why  Paul  did  not  subscribe  his  name  to  it.  But  is  not  this, 
after  all,  conceding  the  very  point  which  it  is  meant  to  deny  ?  The 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  already  received  by  the  churches  ;  there- 
fore Pantaenus  defends  it.  Indeed  ?  and  how  came  it  to  be  re- 
ceived .'  Whence  this  general  credit  already  obtained  ?  A  credit 
so  strong,  a  custom  of  reception  so  general,  as  to  inspire  Pantaenus 
with  entire  confidence  in  its  canonical  authority,  and  raise  him 
above  all  the  objections  which  had  been  suggested.  And  how 
comes  it,  that  no  epistles  should  have  made  their  way  into  the  ca- 
non, amid  all  the  conflicting  opinions,  and  various  apocryphal  and 
suppositious  writings  of  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  but  those  which 
either  boar  an  apostle's  name,  or  were  by  general  ronsent  assigned 
to  an  apostle  ?  This  is  a  fundamental  question,  in  respect  to  the 
great  subject  of  the  authority  of  our  New  Testament  canon.  It  is  an 
articulus  stantis  vel  cadtntis  atietoritatis  in  respect  to  it.  And  the 
answer  to  this  question  plainly  is,  that  the  catholic  church  in  the  primi- 
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tive  age,  taken  as  a  body,  were  governed  by  the  maxim,  that  no  book 
or  epistle  could  be  regarded  as  canonical,  except  such  as  was  either 
written  or  revised  by  an  apostle,  and  generally  believed  to  be  so. 
Such  being  the  fact,  we  may  ask,  and  we  ought  to  ask.  How  came 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  into  the  canon,  so  that  Clement  of  Rome 
in  the  very  first  century,  and  Pantaenus  in  the  next,  refer  to  it  as 
Scripture  ?  Why,  plainly,  because  an  apostolic  origin  was  attribut- 
ed to  it.  Pantaenus  regards  this  as  certainty  ;  and  Pantaenus  says, 
that  the  apostle  who  wrote  it  was  Paul." 

Thus  writes  Professor  Stuart,  and  we  deem  his  argument  per- 
fectly conclusive. 

We  have  thus  traced  back  the  opinion  of  the  church  from  the 
time  of  Jerome  through  the  Intermediate  ages  of  Eusebius,  Origen, 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  to  the  days  of  Pantaenus,  who  flourish- 
ed within  less  than  a  century  after  the  apostolic  age,  'when  tradition' 
as  Bertholdt  says, '  might  be  easily  traced  back  to  its  origin.'  Does 
not,  then,  the  testimony  of  Pantaenus,  (whom  Photius  represents  to 
have  been  not  only  a  hearer  of  those  who  had  seen  the  apostles, 
but  of  some  of  the  apostles  themselves,)  supported  as  it  is  by  the 
facts,  that  Clement  of  Rome  had  already,  addressing  the  Corinthian 
church  in  the  np.me  of  the  church  at  Rome,  appealed  to  this  epis- 
tle as  Scripture,  that  Justin  Martyr  had  also  appealed  to  it  in  the 
same  way,  and  that  it  was  at  this  time  received  into  the  canon  of 
the  churches  in  the  East  and  the  West,  amount  to  satisfactory 
evidence,  in  regard  to  general  ecclesiastical  tradition,  at  the  time 
in  which  tiiis  father  lived  ^  This  tradidon,  according  to  Pantaenus, 
ascribed  the  epistle  to  Paul.  Better  and  more  conclusive  evi- 
dence for  an  anonymous  episde  we  can  hardly  conceive  ;  we  do 
not  desire. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Provincial,  Letters,  containing  an  Exposure  of  the  Rea- 
sonings AND  Morals  of  the  Jesuits  ;  By  Blaise  Pascal. 
Originally  published  under  the  name  of  Louis  de  Montaltc. 
Translated  from  the  French.  To  which  is  added,  a  View  of  the 
History  of  Jesuits,  and  the  late  Bidl  for  the  revival  of  the  Order 
in  Europe.  New  York :  J.  Leavitt.  Boston :  Crocker  and 
Brewster.      1828.  pp.  319. 

These  letters  were  chiefly  written  in  die  year  1656.  The  sub- 
jects of  which  diey  treat,  as  indicated  by  the  tide,  are  some  of 
the  points,  at  that  time  in  dispute  in  most  Catholic  countries,  be- 
tween the  JansenistS  and  Jesuits.* 

*  Tli<^  .Jesuits,  or  Society  of  Jesus,  were  a  famous  religious  order  of  the  Romish  church, 
founde<l  l)y  l<;iiatius  Loyoin,  a  Spanish  knight,  in  1540.  "  The  Jesuits  are  taught  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  formed  for  action,  in  o]vposition  to  the  monastic  orders,  who  retire 
from  the  concerns  of  the  world ;  and  engaging  in  all  civil  and  commercial  transactions, 
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"  The  author  was  originally  induced  to  compose  and  publish  them 
■by  a  very  casual  circumstance.     Accustomed  frequently'  to  visit  a 
sister,  who  had  taken  the  veil  in  the  monastery  of  Port  Royal,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  society  of  some  celebrated  Jansenists,  particu- 
larly to  M.  Arnauld,  who  had  recently  been  engaged  in  a  dispute 
with  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonnc.     The  subjects  of  difference  related 
chiefly  to  those  points  of  faith  which  have  continually  divided  Ar- 
minians  and  Calvinists  in   the   Protestant  community  ;  the  Jesuits 
being  allied  in   sentiment  to  the   former,  and  the  Jansenists  to  the 
latter.     The  Jesuits  had  selected    five  propositions  from  a  posthu- 
mous work  of  Jausen  or  Jansenius,  bishop  of  Ypres,  which  his  ^d- 
lierents  believed  to  contain  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Fathers  on   the  litigated  articles  of  faith,  and  procured  their  con- 
demnation by  the  Faculty  of  Theology  at  Paris,  and  by  Pope  Innocent 
X.     Arnauld  published  a  letter  in  1(355,  in  which  he  declared  that 
the  condemned  propositions  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  book  of 
Jansenius,  and  then  proceeded  to  controvert  the  Jesuitical  notion  of 
efficacious  siace.     Beino-  at  this  time  a  member  of  the   Sorbonne, 
violent  altercations  arose  ;  and  as  his  adversaries  w'ere  m  power, 
they  procured  his  expulsion  from  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  by  a 
decree,  in  January  1(550.     The  defence  which  he  made  was  not  in 
itself  very  satisfactorily  written,  and   some  of  his  friends  intimated 
their  wish  to  M.  Pascal,  with  whom  they  had   become  recently  ac- 
quainted,  and  of  whose  talents  they  had  formed  a  very  just  idea, 

insinualiiig  Ihemsclves  into  the  friendfhip  of  persons  of  rank,  stud^ving  the  (lisposition  of 
all  classes,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  an  infiuonce  over  them,  and  undertaking  missions  to 
distant  nations  ;  it  is  an  essential  principle  of  their  policy,  by  every  means  to  extend  the 
C'atliolic  faith.  No  labor  is  spared,  no  iiiliigue  omitted,  that  may  prove  conducive  to  this 
purpose.  The  constitution  of  this  society  is  monarchical.  A  General  is  chosen  for  lite 
by  deputies  from  the  several  provinces,  whose  power  is  supreme  and  universal. 

'•  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  si.xtecutli  century,  the  Jesuits  had  obtained  the  chief  di- 
rection of  the  youthful  mind  in  every  Catholic  country  in  Europe.  They  had  become  the 
confessors  of  almost  all  its  monarchs,  and  the  spiritual  guides  of  nearly  every  person  dis- 
tinguished for  rajik  or  inliuence.  At  ditVerent  jjcriods,  they  obtainetl  ihc  direction  of  the 
most  considerable  courts,  and  took  part  in  everj'  intrigue  and  revolution. 

"  Notwithstanding  their  vow  of  poverty,  the\'  accumulated,  upon  various  pretences, 
immense  wealth.  B\"  obtaining  a  special  license  from  the  court  of  Rome  to  trade  with 
the  nations  whom  they  professed  to  convert,  they  cairied  on  a  lucrative  commerce  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  formed  settlements  in  different  countries,  and  acquired  possession 
of  a  large  province  in  South  America,  where  they  reigned  as  sovereigns  over  some  hun- 
dred thousand  subjects." 

"  The  Jesuits  have  been  notorious  for  attem])ling  the  lives  of  princes.  The  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  presents  a  succession  of  plots.  In  her  proclamation,  iJaled  Nov.  15, 
IGOi,  she  says,  that  '  the  Jesuits  had  fomented  the  plots  against  her  person,  excited  her 
subjects  to  revolt,  provoked  foreign  princes  to  compass  her  death,  engaged  in  all  afiairs 
of  state,  and  by  their  language  and  writings,  had  undertaken  to  dispose  of  her  crown.' 
Lucius  enumerates  five  conspiracies'of  the  Jesuits  against  James  I.  before  he  had  reigned 
a  year.  They  conli-ived  the  gunpowder  plot."  "  Henry  III.  of  France  was  assassinated 
by  Clement,  a  Jesuit,  in  13"U.  The  Jesuits  murdered  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  in 
138t.  They  attempted  the  life  of  Louis  XV.  for  imposing  silence  on  the  polemics  of  their 
order,  besides  innumerable  other  atrocities. 

"  The  pernicious  spirit  and  constitution  of  this  order,  rendered  it  early  detested  by  the 
principal  powers  of  Europe;  and  while  Pascal,  by  his  '  Provincial  Letters,'  exposed  the 
morality  of  the  Society,  and  thus  overthrew  their  int^uence  over  the  multitude,  difterent 
potentates  concurred,  from  time  to  time,  to  destroy  or  prevent  its  establishments.  Charles 
V.  opposed  the  order  in  his 'dominions  :  it  was  expelled  in  Enirland,  li\- the  proclamation 
of  James  I.  in  1G()7 ;  in  Venice,  in  1606 ;  in  Portugal,  in  ll.VJ  ;  in  France,  in  1764 ;  in 
Spain  and  Sicilv,  in  1767,  and  sup|)resscd  and  abolished  by  pope  Clement  XIV.  in  1775." 
In  1814,  tJie  order  was  re-established  by  a  Popish  edict,  iii  all  its  former  powers  anil  pri- 
vileges. 
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that  he  would  write  something  upon  tlie  subject.  This  occasioned 
his  first  letter,  which  being  much  admired,  was  soon  succeeded  by 
others,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Louis  de  Montalte ;  the  conse- 
quence was,  the  Jesuits  became  the  objects  of  ridicule  and  contempt 
to  all  Europe."  pp.  iii.,  iv. 

A  circumstance  worthy  of  notice  respecting  these  letters,  is  the 
high  praise  which  has  been  awarded  to  them  at  different  periods, 
and  by  persons  of  very  different  sentiments  and  characters.  "  The 
Bishop  of  Meaux,  being  asked  what  work  he  would  covet  most  to 
be  the  author  of,  supposing  his  own  performances  set  aside,  an- 
swered, the  Pi-ovincial  Letters.''^  In  the  recorded  judgement  of 
Voltaire,  "  Moliere's  best  comedies  do  not  excel  these  letters  in 
wit,  nor  the  compositions  of  Bossuet  in  sublimity."  "  Gibbon  is 
said  to  have  possessjsd  so  enthusiastic  an  admiration  for  this  book, 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  read  it  through  once  every  year." 
D'Alembert,  speaking  of  the  Provincial  Letters,  says,  "This  mas- 
terpiece of  pleasantry  and  eloquence  diverted  and  moved  the  indig- 
nation of  all  Europe,  at  their  (the  Jesuits)  expense." 

These  letters  properly  divide  themselves  into  two  parts,  the 
first  ten  being  occupied  in  exposing  the  frivolous  distinctions,  dis- 
honest arts,  and  immoral  principles  and  practices  of  the  Jesuits ; 
and  the  last  eight,  with  the  author's  defence  of  himself  against  the 
attacks  which  his  previous  letters  had  provoked.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  things  which  Pascal  had  to  accomplish  was  to  discuss  the 
subjects  which  lay  directly  before  him — the  idle  distincdons  of  a 
scholastic  theology  respecting  next  power,  and  sufficient  and  actual 
grace,  and  probable  opinions,  &:c.  &c.  in  such  manner,  as  to  inter- 
est people  of  wit  and  fashion,  and  make  them  laugh  at  the  expense 
of  his  adversaries.  But  in  this  he  succeeded,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
wishes.  "  Every  body  knew  the  Provincial  Letters  by  heart, 
while  the  answers  to  them,  ill  written,  and  full  of  gall,"  were 
scarcely  read,  and  still  less  regarded. 

The  most  amusing  part  of  this  book,  if  not  too  shocking  to 
amuse,  is  that  in  which  the  writer  exposes  the  Jesuitical  morality. 

A  few  extracts  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  The  first 
exhibits  the  views  of  the  Jesuits,  relative  to  the  love  of  God. 

"  Is  a  person  obliged  to  cherish  a  real  affection  for  God  ?  Suarez 
says,  '  it  is  sufficient  to  love  him  a  little  previous  to  the  moment  of 
death,'  without  fixing  the  precise  time  : — Vasquez,  '  that  it  is  enough 
to  love  him  in  the  very  moment  of  dying:' — others,  'at  Baptism;' 
other.s  again,  '  at  seasons  of  contrition  ;'  and  .some,  '  upon  festival 
days :'  but  our  Father  Castro  Palao  opposes  all  these  opinions  and 
with  good  reason — mcrito.  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  states,  that  '  we 
arc  under  an  obligation  to  love  God  once  in  a  year,  and  that  we  are 
kindly  treated  in  not  being  oblioed  to  it  more  frequently  :'  but  Father 
Coninck,  that  we  are  under  an  obligation  to  do  so  'once  in  three  or 
four  years' — llenriquez,  '  every  five  years ;'  and  Filiutius  says,   'it 
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is  probable  tluit  \vc  arc  not  rigorously  obliged  to  it  every  five  years.' 
St.  Thomas  uay.'j,  we  are  under  obligation  to  love  God  '  as  soon  as 
no  ac(iuirc  the  use  of  reason  ;'  but  that  is  a  little  too  soon.  Scotus 
mentions  every  Sunday  ;  but  on  what  authority  ?  Others,  in  seasons 
of  grievous  temptation  :  ri^rht^  in  case  this  is  the  only  way  of  avoid- 
ing temptation.  Sotus  states,  that  when  some  great  benefit  has 
been  conferred  by  God,  it  is  well  to  thank  him  for  it.  Others  speak 
of  the  hour  of  death  :  that  is  too  little.  Nor  do  I  believe  it  to  be 
i5ecessary  on  every  sacramental  occasion  :  attrition  will  suffice  with 
confession,  if  it  be  convenient.  Suarez  says  that  we  are  obliged  to 
love  God  some  time  :  but  at  what  time  ?  You  are  to  be  the  judge  of 
that ;  he  professes  to  know  nothing  about  it.  But  if  such  a  doctor 
as  this  does  not  know,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  who  does.  And 
he  concludes  at  last,  that,  in  strict  propriety,  we  are  only  obliged  to 
observe  the  other  commandments,  without  cherishing  any  affection 
to  God,  and  without  having  any  inclination  of  mind  towards  him, 
provided  we  do  not  hate  him."  "  You  may  judge  of  the  value  of 
this  di.spensation  by  the  price  it  cost,  the  price  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  very  crown  and  perfection  of  this  doctrine,  is  its  re- 
leasing from  the  troublesome  obligation  of  loving  God,  which  is  the 
privilejie  of  the  evangelical  as  distinguished  from  the  Jewish 
law."  pp.  154,  lo(i. 

Tiie  following  promiscuous  extracts  will  shew  how  these  self- 
styled  '  holy  Fathers'  contrived  to  release  their  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers from  the  most  sacred  obligations,  not  only  of  religion,  but 
of  morality  and  decency,  and  to  encourage  and  embolden  them 
in  the  worst  of  crimes. 

"  If  a  person  give  a  temporal  for  a  spiritual  possession,  that  is, 
money  for  a  living,  and  give  the  money  as  the  price  of  the  benefice, 
it  is  a  manifest  simony  ;  but  if  it  be  given  as  the  motive  to  induce 
the  patron  to  confer  it,  it  is  not  simony,  though  he  who  confers  it 
have  the  pecuniary  consideration  alone  in  view."  "  By  this  means 
we  prevent  an  infinity  of  simoniacal  transactions  :  for  who  would 
be  so  wicked,  when  he  offers  his  money  for  a  benefice,  to  do  it  as 
the  price,  and  not  as  the  motive  to  influence  its  bestowment  ?  No 
one  surely,  can  act  so  criminally."  p.  88. 

"  It  is  no  simony  to  procure  a  benefice,  by  promising  money 
which  you  really  never  intended  to  pay,  because  it  is  only  a  mock 
simony,  which  is  no  more  real,  than  a  counterfeit  guinea  is  a  genu- 
ine one."  p.  186. 

"May  servants  who  complain  of  their  wages,  add  to  them,  by 
swindling  from  their  master's  property,  as  much  as  they  deem  neces- 
sary to  recompense  their  services  ?  They  may  do  it  sometimes,  as 
when  they  are  so  poor  in  looking  out  for  a  situation,  that  they  have 
been  obliged  to  accept  whatever  offer  was  made  them,  whilst  other 
servants  of  the  same  class  gain  more  elsewhere.  "  p.  92.  "  They 
are  allowed  to  commit  theft  not  only  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity, 
but  when  their  afflictions,  thougli  heavy,  are  not  extreme."  p.  1 18. 
vfir,.  I.  82 
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"  A  warrior  may  instantly  pursue  a  wounded  enemy,  not  indeed 
with  the  intention  of  rendering;  evil  for  evil,  but  to  maintain  his 
own  honor.  "  "  He  who  receives  a  blow  must  not  indulge  a  spirit 
of  revenge,  hut  he  may  cherish  a  wish  to  avoid  disgrace,  and  for 
this  purpose  repel  the  assault    even  with  his  sword."  p.  98. 

"  An  incumbent  may,  without  being  guilty  of  a  mortal  crime, 
wish  for  the  death  of  the  person  who  is  a  pensioner  upon  his  bener 
fice  :  and  a  son  for  that  of  his  father,  and  rejoice  in  it  whenever 'i^ 
happens,  provided  tliat  it  is  only  on  account  of  the  property  that 
accrues  to  him,  not  from  any  personal  hatred."  p.  99. 

"  It  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  say,  that  a  man  may  fight  a  duel 
to  save  his  life,  his  honor,  or  his  goods,  if  there  be  any  considerable 
quantity  of  them,  when  it  is  apparent  that  his  adversary  has  an  evil 
design  unjustly  to  rob  him  of  them  by  suits  at  law  and  chicanery  ; 
and  there  is  no  other  way  of  preserving  them.  Navarrus  well  says 
in  such  a  case,  he  may  accept  or  send  a  challenge — licet  acrcptare 
ft  ojfcrrc  ducllum.  A  person  may  also  kill  an  enemy  secretly,  and 
when  this  can  be  done,  so  as  to  get  clear  out  of  the  affair,  it  is  far 
better  than  fighting  a  duel  ;  because  by  this  means  he  avoids  every 
evil  consequence  ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  exposure  of  his  own  life  to 
hazard,  and  on  the  other,  partaking  of  the  crime  of  his  enemy, 
which  he  must  do  in  a  duel."  pp.  iOO,  101.  "  It  is  lawful  to  kill 
any  one  who  says  you  lie,  if  he  can  be  stopped  by  no  other  means  ; 
and  the  sentiment  of  our  Fathers  is,  that  you  may  kill  a  person  in 
the  same  manner  for  slander."  p.  104. 

"  A  priest  or  monk  is  allowed  to  kill  a  calumniator  who  threatens 
to  publish  scandalous  crimes  of  their  society  or  themselves,  if  there 
exist  no  other  means  of  prevention  ;  as  wlien  just  ready  to  propagate 
his  malignities,  if  he  be  not  instantly  killed.  For  in  such  a  case, 
as  it  would  be  lawful  for  a  monk  to  kill  the  person  who  was  desirous 
of  taking  away  his  life,  so  is  it  to  kill  him  who  wishes  to  take  away 
his  honor,  or  that  of  his  fraternity,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  for 
the  people  of  the  world  in  general."  "  A  priest  not  only  may, 
on  certain  occasions,  kdl  a  calunniiator,  but  there  are  cases  when 
he  ought  ttj  do  it."  pp.  107,  108. 

"  May  a  judge,  in  a  question  of  right,  decide  according  to  one 
prohahlc  opinion,  and  abandon  another  which  is  more  probable  ?  Yes  , 
though  it  be  contrary  to  his  own  sentiments."  p.  112.  "Judges 
may  receive  presents  from  parties,  when  they  are  given  either  from 
friendship  or  from  gratitude,  in  consideration  of  the  justice  which 
has  been  rendered  them,  or  in  order  to  induce  them  to  render  it,  or 
to  excite  them  to  pay  particular  attention  to  their  business,  or  to 
engage  them  to  expedite  it."  p.  11:J. 

"  A  person  desires  a  soldier  to  beat  his  neighbor,  or  burn  the 
barn  of  a  man  who  has  given  him  some  ofTence.  The  question  is, 
whether  in  case  the  soldier  absconds,  the  person  who  employed  him 
to  counnit  these  injuries  ouglit  to  make  reparation  for  the  damage 
that  has  ensued.  My  opinion  is,  that  he  ought  not  :  for  no  one  is 
biiuud  to  make  restitution,  if  he  have  not  violated  justice  :  and  pray, 
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where  is  any  such  viohitioii  in  requesting  another  to   do  one  a  la- 
yer ?"  p.  118. 

"  Our  most  celebrated  casuists  fbnnallv  decide,  that  what  a  judge 
takes  I'roni  parties  whom  he  has  l'av(ncd  by  an  unjust  sentence, 
what  a  soldier  receives  for  having  killed  another,  and  what  any  one 
obtains  for  the  most  infunous  crimes,  may  be  lawfully  retained." 
p.  \'2().  "  A  judge  is  under  an  obligation  to  restore  whatever  he 
may  have  received  for  doing  justice,  unless  it  were  given  him  purely 
from  a  motive  of  liberality;  but  he  is  not  at  all  obliged  to  return 
what  he  has  received  of  a  man  in  whose  favor  he  has  passed  an  mi- 
jitst  sriifr/uc."   pp.  r2"2,  1"28. 

"  It  is  lawful  to  use  ambiguous  terms,  to  give  the  impression  a 
different  sense  from  that  which  you  understand  yourself"  "  A 
person  may  take  an  oath  that  he  iias  not  done  such  a  thing,  though 
in  fact  he  has,  by  saying  to  himself,  it  was  not  done  on  a  certain 
specified  day,  or  before  he  was  born,  or  by  concealing  any  other 
similar  circumstance,  which  gives  another  meaning  to  the  statement. 
This  is  in  nundjerless  instances  extremely  convenient,  and  is  always 
verv  just,  when  it  is  necessary  to  your  health,  honor,  or  property." 
p.  \:io. 

"  It  is  only  a  venial  sin  to  calumniate  and  ruin  the  credit  of  such 
as  speak  evil  of  you,  by  accusing  them  of  false  crimes."  p.  238. 
"  Calumny,  when  made  use  of  against  a  calumniator,  though  it  be 
a  lie,  yet  is  not  a  mortal  sin,  nor  contrary  to  justice  or  charity." 
p.  239. 

Not  only  did  the  Jesuits,  as  we  here  see,  aHow  the  commission 
of  all  manner  of  crimes,  tliey  dispensed  with  everything  which 
had  the  appearance  of  repentance. 

"  When  those  who  have  often  relapsed  into  sin  without  mani- 
festing any  sicrns  of  amendment,  shall  present  themselves  before  a 
confes.sor,  and  tell  him  that  they  repent  of  what  they  have  done 
and  resolve  to  be  better  in  future,  he  ought  to  believe  their  declara- 
tion, though  it  be  presumed  that  such  resolutions  only  proceeded 
from  the  lips  and  not  the  heart ;  and  though  afterwards  such  persons 
plunge  into  the  same  excesses,  and  even  with  greater  licentiousness, 
they  may,  notwithstanding,  in  my  opinion,  receive  absolution." 
p.  147.  "  Ab-solution  ought  neither  to  be  refused  nor  delayed  to 
such  as  are  in  the  habit  of  sinning  against  the  laws  of  God,  of  na- 
ture, and  of  the  church,  though  no  one  can  see  any  hope  of  amend- 
ment." p.  148. 

Respecting  the  principles  of  the  Jesuits,  as  here  disclosed,  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion  and  feeling — a  feeling  of  detestation  and 
ahliorre.ice.  But  it  will  be  said,  notwithstanding  the  late  reestab- 
lishment  of  tliis  order,  we  can  be  in  no  immediate  danger  of  their 
interference  and  influence,  at  least  in  this  portion  of  the  United 
States.  Consequently,  the  publication  of  tliese  letters,  and  the 
notice  here  taken  of  them,  are  unseasonable  and  unnecessary. — In 
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reply  lo  this,  it  should  be  observed,  that  we  may  be  in  more  dan- 
ger of  the  interference  and  the  intrigues  of  Jesuits  than  we  are 
fully  aware.  Great  efibrts,  we  know,  are  at  this  moment  making, 
and  large  sums  of  money  have  been  bestowed,  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  the  Catholic  religion  in  the  United  States. — It  should 
be  remembered,  too,  that  there  are  other  important  purposes  which 
the  volume  before  us  is  fitted  to  answer,  besides  the  refutation  of 
literal  Jesuits.  The  arts  of  those  who  corrupt  the  word  of  God, 
and  who  diminish  the  claims  and  remove  the  restraints  of  religion, 
have  ever  been,  in  many  respects,  the  same.  This  reniark  has 
repeatedly  forced  itself  upon  us,  in  perusing  these  letters  of  Pascal. 
Persons  now,  and  in  every  age,  who  would  take  away  ''  the  of- 
fence of  the  cross,"  and  make  religion  popular  with  worldly  men, 
are  obliged  to  detract  from  its  holy  requirements,  and  conform  it  to 
the  wishes  and  habits  of  the  people.  Instead  of  erecting  the 
standard  of  the  Gospel,  and  endeavoring  to  raise  their  fellow  men 
to  it,  they  are  disposed  to  bring  down  the  claims  and  sanctions  of 
the  Gospel,  till  it  meets  the  convenience  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.     So  it  was  with  the  Jesuits. 

"  Our  chief  design,"  say  they,  "  was  to  authorize  no  other  max- 
ims than  those  of  the  Gospel  in  their  utmost  strictness:  and  it  is 
sufficiently  evident  by  the  regulation  of  our  own  conduct,  that  if 
we  allow  of  any  remissness  in  others,  it  is  rather  attributable  to  our 
condescension,  than  to  our  plan.  We  are  in  fact  compelled  to  it : 
mankind  are  now  so  corrupt,  that  being  unable  to  bring  them  to 
our  principles,  we  must  bring  our  principles  to  them.  They  would 
otherwise  leave  us,  nay  worse,  they  would  become  totally  abandoned. 
Our  casuists  have  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  consider  to  what 
vices  they  are  most  inclined  in  every  condition,  that  they  might 
prescribe  such  agreeable  rules,  without  oftending  against  truth,  as 
to  render  the  compromise  perfectly  easy."  p.  87. 

The  methods  by  which  the  Jesuits  freed  themselves  from  op- 
posing declarations  of  Scripture  were  the  same  with  those  prac- 
tised by  triflers  now.  One  of  these  they  called  "  the  interpreta- 
tive system."  It  consisted  in  giving  their  own  false  interpretation 
to  a  principal  term.  We  have  it  fully  illustrated  in  the  following 
example  : 

"  We  are  exhorted  in  the  Gospel,  '  to  give  alms  out  of  our  abun- 
dance ;'  but  many  casuists  have  discovered  a  mode  of  exonerating 
even  the  most  opulent  persons  from  the  obligation  of  alms-giving. 
This  will,  perliaps,  appear  to  you  a  contradiction  ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
reconcile  it,  by  an  interpretation  of  the  term  ahundance  or  snpcr- 
fiiiily,  so  that  it  can  scarcely  ever  be  shown  that  a  person  possesses 
it.  The  learned  Vasquez  has  done  this  in  his  treatise  on  alms-giv- 
ing, c.  4.  "That  which  is  accumulated  for  the  purpose  of  aggran- 
dizing our  own  condition,  or  that  of  relatives,  is  not  called  super- 
jiuity :  for  which  reason,  people  can  seldom  be  said  to  possess 
superfluity,  not  even  kings  themselves."  pp.  S3,  84. 
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How  many  plain  and  important  declarations  of  Scripture  are 
dispensed  with  now,  hy  the  adoption  of  this  '  interpretative  system.' 
'  Tlie  Word  was  God ;'  but  God  here  means  nothing  more  than  a 
Divinely  commissioned  messenger.  'Ye  must  be  horn  again;'' 
but  '  born  again'  signifies  only  a  gradual  amendment.  '  Except 
ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  2'crish  ;'  but  repent  here  does  not 
mean  repent,  nor  does  perish  mean  perish. 

Another  method,  by  which  the  Jesuits  escaped  the  force  of 
Di\'ine  declarations,  was  to  clenij  their  application  (o  the  then  ex- 
isting (tge.  '  They  were  intended  only  for  the  prinntive  times, 
and  the  earlv  Christians.'  "The  Fathers  were  good  authority  for 
the  morals  of  their  age,  but  they  lived  at  too  remote  a  period  for 
us."  p.  70.  Commenting  upon  1  Tim.  ii.  9,  Avhere  the  apostle 
gives  directions  respecting  the  dress  of  Christian  females,  the 
Jesuit  Lessius  remarks,  "  Those  precepts  of  Scripture  regarded 
only  the  ladies  of  that  age,  who  were  required  to  furnish  an  edify- 
ing example  of  modesty  to  the  heathen."  ]).  138. — Instances  of 
similar  management  are  so  common  in  our  own  times,  that  we 
hardly  need  refer  to  them.  "  Jesus  assured  his  apostles  that  '  the 
world  would  hate  them  ;'  that  they  '  should  have  tribulation  in  the 
world.'  And  he  declares  to  them,  '  Ye  are  not  of  the  world.' 
We  very  well  know,"  says  the  Christian  Register,  "  that  this 
language  grew  out  of  tlie  circumstances  in  which  Christianity 
necessarily  placed  its  adherents  at  that  time,  when  the  preaching 
of  it  had  extended  to  but  few  places,  and  the  gieat  mass  of  societj^ 
Jewish  and  Pagan,  was  wholl_y  unaffected  by  its  influence."  "  But 
this  state  of  things,  and  the  causes  which  ])roduced  it,  have  utterly 
disappeared.  It  is  not  now  true  to  the  letter  concerning  Chris- 
tians, that  the  world  hateth  them."  Se])t.  16,  1826.  By  parity 
of  reasoning,  it  must  be  said  respecting  passages  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing, '  The  whole  world  lieth  in  Avickedness  :'  '  Be  not  conformed 
to  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  3'our 
mind  :'  '  Pure  rehgion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is 
this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widovvS  in  their  afHiction,  and  to 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world  :'  '  The  friendship  of  the 
world  is  enmity  with  God  ;  whosoever,  therefore,  will  be  a  friend 
of  the  world,  is  the  enemy  of  God,' — that  these  are  applicable 
only  to  the  primitive  age,  and  in  the  present  improved  state  of  so- 
ciety, are  not  true. 

Another  remark  has  suggested  itself,  in  connexion  with  the 
work  before  us,  and  with  this  we  close  :  In  religious  controversy, 
when  persons  find  themselves  unable  to  meet  the  statements  and 
arguments  of  an  opponent,  they  will  be  sure  to  complain  most 
grievously  of  his  spirit.  '  Oh  !  what  bitterness  !  What  malignity  ! 
What  an  unchristian  spirit !  Surely,  it  cannot  be  tolerated  in  a 
Christian  land.'  This  representation  was  fully  exemplified  in  die 
case  of  Pascal  and   the  Jesuits.     They  could  not  deny  Ills  state- 
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meats  ;  they  could  not  refute  his  reasonings  ;  nor  could  they  endure 
the  keenness  of  his  invective,  or  the  force  of  his  appeals,  or  the 
weight  of  that  public  odium  which  he  was  drawing  down  upon 
them  ; — and  they  had  no  resource  left,  but  to  cry  out  upon  his 
spirit.  'Such  levity — such  profaneness — such  ridicule  of  sacred 
things  !'  The  holy  fathers  \\ere  petrified,  horror-struck  with  it  ! 
It  was  too  insufferable  for  pious  ears  !  And  in  the  gentleness  of 
their  own  spirit,  they  lavished  upon  poor  Pascal  "  the  epithets  of 
impious,  buffoon,  ignoramus,  merry  andrew,  impostor,  calumniator, 
knave,  heretic,  disguised  Calvinist,  disciple  of  du  Moulin,  possess- 
ed with  a  legion  of  devils,"  &;c.  &:c.,  till  he  felt  himself '  honored 
overmuch'  by  the  number  and  measure  of  their  reproaches. 

Now  tiiese  Jesuits  acted,  in  this  instance,  as  all  professed  reli- 
gionists of  a  proud  and  selfish  spirit  will  be  likely  to  act,  in  similar 
circumstances.  If  such  men  can  deny  the  statements  of  an  oppo- 
nent, or  j-efute  his  reasonings,  they  have  no  occasion  to  be  vexed. 
They  will  refute  and  silence  him,  and  let  him  go.  But  when  they 
find  themselves  unable  to  do  this,  and  still  are  too  proud  to  retreat 
from  a  bad  cause,  they  can  only  do  as  the  Jesuits  did — complain 
most  grievously  of  his  spirit — while  they  exhibit,  with  seeming 
unconsciousness,  a  tenfold  more  exasperated  spirit  themselves. 


SELECTIONS. 

THE    CLOSING    YEAR. 

I 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  and  I  fear  with  great  reason,  that 
mankind  in  general  live  under  the  influence  of  two  grand  delusions. 
They  conduct  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  as  if  this  life  were  never 
to  have  an  end  ;  and  regard  the  next,  as  if  it  were  never  to  have  a  be- 
ginning. Yet,  surely,  "  of  man's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bears  the 
palm."  For  it  seems  to  be  impossible  for  a  reflecting  person  to  look 
around  him,  without  being  continually  reminded  of  his  own  mortal- 
ity, and  the  short-lived  duration  of  all  terrestrial  things.  The  trees 
of  the  forest  rise  up  in  majestic  grandeur,  only  to  wither,  and  scatter 
their  leafy  honors  around  them.  The  flower  that  opens  to  the  light 
of  the  morning,  is  chilled  by  the  blast  of  evening.  The  river  rolls 
onward  until  it  is  lost  in  tlie  ocean.  The  child  grows  up  to  florid 
youth,  exults  awhile  in  the  vigor  of  nuudiood,  and  soon  sinks  into 
the  decrepitude  and  imbecility  of  old  age.  Nations  and  kingdoms 
flourish  and  decay,  in  perpetual  succession.  "  Babylon  is  become 
a  i)osscssion  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water ;  and  her  towers  and 
palaces  are  laid  low,  and  swept  with  the  besom  of  destruction." 
Everything  within  us  and  about  us  is  mutable.  Our  friends  forsake 
us  or  die;  our  hopes  sicken,  our  opinions  change.  We  feel,  that 
we  have  no  abiding  city  here ;  we  see  that  tlie  fashion  of  this  world 
passcth  away.     The  seasons,  with  restless  activity,  are  continually 
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altering  the  flice  of  nature.  Day  succeeds  to  day,  and  year  to  year  ; 
and  on  every  object  of  creation,  tlie  characters  of  brevity  and  insta- 
bility are  engraved  by  the  finger  of  (jod. 

Reflections  of  this  nature  are,  at  all  times,  salutary,  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  convey  an  important  lesson  of  wisdom  to  every  serious 
mind  :  But  they  come  with  greater  force,  at  those  stated  periods, 
which  mark  distinctly  the  unceasing  progress  of  time.  On  these 
points  of  our  existence,  we  naturally  rest  awhile,  like  travellers  at 
some  stage  of  their  journey,  to  recall  the  scenes  we  have  already 
witnessed ;  to  survey  the  place  to  which  we  have  arrived ;  and  to 
gain  some  information  of  the  countries  through  which  we  have  yet 
to  pass.  Such  pauses  as  these  are  eminently  calculated  to  banish 
that  levity,  which  is  the  bane  of  true  wisdom ;  and  to  promote  that 
thoughtfulness  and  serious  consideration,  which  are  so  highly  favor- 
able to  growth  in  grace. 

The  present  year  has  nearly  performed  its  destined  course,  it  is 
about  to  be  "  numbered  with  the  years  beyond  the  flood  ;"  its  glim- 
mering light  trembles  in  the  socket,  and  will  soon  be  extinguished 
forever.  Such,  my  friends,  is  our  fate.  The  termination  of  our 
time  is,  also,  near  at  hand  ;  and,  at  no  distant  period,  we  too,  like 
the  year  which  we  contemplate,  must  resign  our  stations,  and  give 
place  to  a  new  generation.  Let  us,  then,  dedicate  its  last  hours  to 
a  serious  retrospect  of  the  past,  to  a  careful  examination  of  our  pre- 
sent state,  and  to  unfeigned  vows  of  amendment  for  the  future. 
Thus  shall  the  new  year  look  back  with  pleasure  on  the  old ;  and 
the  new  generation  honor  our  memories,  when  our  bodies  sleep  in 
the  grave. 

And  who  is  there,  that  can,  without  strong  and  various  emotions, 
review  the.  events  of  but  one  year?  Has  the  messenger  of  death 
entered  your  dwelling ;  has  your  loved  partner  been  torn  from  your 
arms  ;  some  valued  friend  taken  from  your  bosom ;  some  dear  child 
severed  from  your  fond  embrace  I  I  do  not  wish  you  abruptly  to 
check  your  tears.  Jesus  wept  at  the  grave  of  the  friend  whom  he 
loved.  Time,  with  lenient  hand,  will  close  your  wounds,  and  reli- 
gion will  consecrate  your  moderated  sorrow.  But  listen  to  the  ad- 
monitions of  the  great  teacher,  Death.  You  have  leaned  on  the 
world,  and  the  broken  reed  has  pierced  you  to  the  heart.  You  have 
chased  a  shadow,  and  your  hands  have  grasped  the  air.  Turn,  then, 
your  thoughts  to  those  mansions,  where  friends  shall  never  die, 
where  children  will  never  leave  you,  and  where  those,  Avhom  God 
has  joined,  shall  never  more  be  put  asunder. 

But  some  of  you  have  passed  the  year  in  health,  and  peace  and 
comfort :  your  friends  and  families  smiling  around  you  ;  your  cha- 
racters and  fortunes  rising  in  the  world ;  and  your  prospects  bright- 
ening on  every  side.  And  does  not  this  enviable,  unmerited  exemp- 
tion from  the  common  lot,  teach  you  a  lesson  of  gratitude  to  that 
Being,  who  has  thus  anointed  you  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above 
your  fellows?  Ah,  thoughtless,  untlmnkful  man!  Well  might  Isaiah 
say,  "  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib; 
but  Israel  doth  not  know ;  my  people  do  not  consider." 

But,   independently  of  all   temporal   concerns,  who   is  there,  that 
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can  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  say,  that  during  the  present 
year,  he  has  committed  no  actions  which  his  conscience  reproves, 
and  omitted  no  duty,  which  reason  and  religion  required  him  to  per- 
form ?  Who  has  so  bridled  his  tongue,  as  to  let  no  expression  of 
anger  exasperate  his  enemy,  or  too  severe  a  reproach  agonize  an 
offending  friend  ?  And,  more  than  all,  who  has  so  kept  his  thoughts 
and  heart  as  not  to  offend  that  Being,  who  cannot  look,  without  dis- 
pleasure, on  impurity  ?  Alas  !  my  friends,  here  the  best  of  us  must 
plead  guilty.  Here  are  motives  of  contrition,  of  humility,  and  of 
amendment,  for  us  all. 

But,  while  we  thus  bring  our  thoughts  to  a  serious  review  of  the 
past,  and  examination  of  the  present  state  of  our  hearts,  how  natu- 
rally and  anxiously  do  they  press  forward  to  the  unknown  scenes 
of  futurity  !  Imagination  takes  wing,  and  hope  paints  the  days  to 
come  in  all  the  gay  colors  of  delight.  But  let  us  not  trust  to  this 
smiling  delusion.  Here,  let  us  once  more  recur  to  experience ; 
and  as  age  delivers  his  counsels  to  youth,  let  the  old  year  teach  a 
lesson  of  prudence  and  moderation  to  the  new. 

Life,  my  friends,  let  hope  flatter  as  she  may,  will  still  be  a  check- 
ered scene  of  good  and  evil.  In  vain  you  anticipate  that  unmixed 
portion  of  happiness,  which  Heaven  has  denied  to  the  lot  of  man. 
You  cannot  liave  the  rose  without  its  thorn.  Winter  will  continue 
to  deform  the  beauties  of  the  year,  and  flowers  will  not  spring  up, 
spontaneously,  to  decorate  your  path.  Be  sober  then  and  modest 
in  your  expectations.  Such  as  past  times  have  been,  such  in  general, 
as  to  the  distribution  of  joys  and  sorrows,  of  hopes  and  disappoint- 
ments, will  the  future  be  :  And  all  that  you  have  to  wish  and  strive 
for  is  this,  that  affliction  may  be  endured,  in  future,  with  more  pa- 
tience, and  prosperity  enjoyed  with  more  thankfulness  and  greater 
moderation. 

And  tell  me,  my  readers,  of  the  scenes  in  which  the  present  year 
has  seen  you  engaged,  of  the  actions  which  it  has  enabled  you  to 
perform,  what  scene  does  memory  most  delight  to  recall,  what  actions 
confer  most  honor  upon  your  characters,  and  leave  the  best  im- 
pression on  your  minds?  Are  they  not  those,  in  which  you  consulted 
tiie  dictates  of  conscience,  the  purity  of  your  own  hearts,  and  the 
welfare  of  your  fellow  men  ?  And,  as  only  your  past  deeds  of  virtue 
now  make  you  happy,  be  assured  that  virtue  alone  will  constitute 
your  happiness  to  the  end  of  lite.  Secure,  then,  while  it  is  in  your 
power,  a  retrospect  so  delightful ;  and  let  your  conduct  be  so  regu- 
lated, throughout  the  approaching  year,  that  when  it,  also,  shall  have 
come  to  its  last  hour,  its  memory  may  leave  no  sting  behind. 

With  such  reflections  as  these,  let  us  bid  adieu  to  all  the  hopes 
and  fears,  the  cares  and  anxieties,  the  restless  activity,  and  busy 
enterprise  of  the  year,  that  is  now  hastening  to  its  close  :  And  with 
renewed  strength,  and  holy  resolution,  let  us  enter  on  the  year  to 
come.  And  may  God  enable  us  so  to  fill  it  up  with  duty  and  use- 
fulness, that  should  death  meet  us  in  its  course,  he  may  find  us 
■waiting;  and  should  eternity  unfold  its  great  realities,  we  may  find 
them  to  us  forever  (jlorious. 
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EXPOSITION. 

"In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  tlie  Word  was  with  God. -and  the 
Word  was  God.  Tlic  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All  things  wore 
made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not  anything  made  tliat  was  made.  In  liim 
was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.  And  the  light  shineth  in  darkness, 
and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not."     John  i.  1 — 5. 

The  following  exposition  of  these  words  is  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's 
"  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,"  a  work  which  we  take  the  liberty  to  re- 
commend as,  on  the  whole,  the  most  learned,  candid  and  satisfactory  discussion 
concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  and  concerning  the  connected  topics  generally, 
wliich  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  English  language. 

The  Gospel  of  John  is  distinguished,  by  very  observable  charac- 
ters, from  the  compositions  of  the  other  evangelists.  It  has  much 
lessof  narrative,  and  is  more  largely  occupied  with  the  doctrines  and 
discourses  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  topics  also  of  the  discourses  pos- 
sess a  marked  character,  indicating  that  they  have  been  selected 
with  an  especial  view  to  the  presenting  of  what,  during  his  earthly 
ministry,  Jesus  himself  had  taught,  concerning  his  own  person,  and 
the  spiritual  and  never  dying  blessings  which  he  confers  upon  those 
who  believe  on  his  name. 

The  Introduction  which  the  apostle  prefixes  to  his  work  has  al- 
ways been  an  object  of  peculiar  attention,  on  the  part  both  of  friends 
and  of  enemies,  for  its  beauty  and  sublimity,  and  for  its  evidently 
presenting  a  crowning  epitome  of  the  principal  doctrines  delivered 
in  the  whole.  To  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  interpretation  of  this  im- 
portant passage,  I  shall  attempt  a  careful  investigation  of  the  terms 
which  it  employs,  and  of  the  force  and  intention  of  each  phrase  and 
proposition  that  has  a  relation  to  the  subject  of  our  inquiry. 

I.  "  The  Logos,"  or  Word.  That  this  term  cannot  with  propriety 
be  expressed  by  IVisdom,  Reason,  Speech,  or  any  other  abstract 
word ;  btit  that  it  must  refer  to  a  personal  subsistance  ;  is  manifest 
from  the  attributives  of  intelligence  and  active  power  connected  with 
it,  in  the  sequel  of  the  passage.  This  is,  also,  admitted  by  Mr.  Cappe 
and  Mr.  Belsham. 

The  ready  manner,  without  any  notice  or  explanation,  in  which 
the  evangelist  introduces  the  term,  is  a  strong  ground  of  presumption 
that  it  was  familiar  to  the  persons  for  whom  his  work  was  primarily 
intended.  They  were,  most  probably,  the  Christians  of  Ephesus 
and  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asiatic  and  European  Greece. 

II.  "  The  beginning."  The  word  used  by  the  evangelist  very 
often  denotes  principality  in  order  or  dignity  :  and  when  it  is  ap- 
plied to  time,  we  can  ascertain  from  nothing  but  the  connexion  and 
sense  of  the  passage,  whether  it  refers  to  the  beginning  of  the  created 
universe,  or  to  the  commencement  of  any  other  period  or  series  of 
things.  It  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  with  a  considerable  di- 
versity of  reference  :  as,  to  the  outset  of  a  man's  life,  to  the  first  in  a 
series  of  events,  and  to  the  beginning  of  a  narrative.  Frequently  it 
denotes  the  commencement  of  the  Gospel  annunciation,  whether  by 
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the  ministry  of  Christ,  or  that  of  his  apostles.  It  also  frequently  sig- 
nifies the  beginning  of  the  works  of  God,  in  the  formation  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  dependant  universe,  or  any  principal  part  of  that 
universe. 

The  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  the  term  in  this  pas- 
sage was  intended  to  denote  the  beginning  of  time,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation.  This  can  be  ascertained  only  from  the 
sense  and  scope  of  the  connexion,  or  from  the  comparison  of  other 
passages.  With  a  view  to  this  end,  the  following  observations  are 
submitted. 

1.  There  seems  to  be  a  designed  conformity  of  phraseology  with 
the  first  sentence  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  apostle  writes,  "  In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word  ;"  instead  of  the  more  natural  order, 
"  The  Word  was  in  the  beginning." 

2.  In  all  the  passages  where  the  expression  refers  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  or  of  any  other  order  of  things, 
such  signification  is  clearly  marked  by  the  circumstances  of  the  con- 
nexion. But  there  is  nothing  here  to  suggest  the  inferior  application. 
On  the  contrary,  the  fair  and  obvious  construction,  especially  to  the 
evangelist  and  his  countrymen,  whose  minds  were  familiar  with  the 
Mosaic  language  just  referred  to,  plainly  leads  to  no  other  object 
than  the  beginning  of  nil  time,  and  nature.  Had  it  been  the  sacred 
writer's  intention  to  lay  his  epoch  in  the  opening  of  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation, it  is  next  to  impossible  to  conceive  that  he  would  not  have 
coupled  his  expression  with  some  adjunct  that  should  clearly  define 
his  meaning. 

3.  Upon  the  hypothesis  referred  to,  the  sense  of  the  clause  is  sin- 
gularly jejune  and  nugatory,  not  to  say  absurd.  "  The  Messiah  ex- 
isted at  the  commencement  of  his  own  ministry."  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  the  apostle,  or  any  writer  of  sound  judgement,  would  in- 
troduce such  a  trifling  proposition  with  an  air  so  solemn  and  em- 
phatic. 

These  reasons  appear  to  me  satisfactorily  to  establish,  that  the  de- 
signed signification  of  the  expression  is,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
creaied  universe.  Tims  it  coincides  with  the  well  known  sense  of 
the  HebreAv  phrase ;  and  indeed,  so  plain  and  obvious  is  the  phrase 
to  convey  the  sense  of  the  first  point  of  time,  that  we  find  it  to  have 
been  in  use  with  the  purest  classical  authors.  It  is  self-evident  that 
what  existed  at  the  actual  commencement  of  creation,  must  have  ex- 
isted before  the  creation  ;  and  whatever  was  before  the  creation, 
must  have  been  from  eternity. 

III.  "  The  Word  was  with  God."  The  expression  denotes  an  in- 
timate union  of  presence,  society,  and  enjoyment.  It  frequently  oc- 
curs in  relation  to  diiferent  kinds  of  social  conjunction.  From  it 
alone,  therefore,  no  certain  conclusion  can  be  drawn  ;  but  the  con- 
nexion suggests  that,  to  be  in  intimate  society  and  union  with  the 
Deity  "  at  the  beginning,"  at  the  time  when  the  created  universe 
had  its  commencement,  cannot  reasonably  be  understood  of  any 
created  nature.  It  may,  then,  be  most  justly  considered  as  coinciding 
with  the  meaning  of  our  Lord,  in  his  declarations,  "I  am  in  the  Fa- 
ther, and  the  Father  is  in  me. — The  glory  which  I  had,  with  Thee 
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before  the  world  was."  The  fair  interpretation,  therefore,  of  bei?ig 
loith  God,  in  the  time  and  circumstances  pointed  out  by  the  connex- 
ion, is  that  the  Word  existed  in  tlie  eternal  period  before  all  creation, 
naturally  and  essentially  one  being  with  the  Deity,  yet  possessing 
some  species  of  relative  distinction. 

IV.  "  The  Word  was  God."  The  order  of  the  clauses,  and  the 
Hebrew  manner  of  concatenating  propositions,  suggest  a  connexion 
of  this  with  the  preceding  ;  thus,  "The  Word  was  with  God,  in  such 
a  manner  that,  in  fact,  the  Word  was  God." 

Samuel  Crellius,  feeling  as  it  would  seem  the  pressure  of  this  text 
to  be  intolerable,  upon  the  Unitarian  hypothesis,  boldly  resolved  to 
vCut  down  the  difficulty.  In  the  face  of  all  the  proper  evidence  of  the 
case,  he  proposed  to  alter  0EO2  to  eEOr,  so  that  the  meaning 
should  be,  The  IVord  belonged  to  God.  For  this  licentious  con- 
jecture he  was  so  rebuked,  that  no  one  is  likely  hereafter  to  take  up 
the  cause.  Yet  Mr.  Belsham  looks  wistfully  after  it,  and  lauds  it  as 
"  ingenious  and  not  improbable  ;"  while  he  is  obliged  to  confess  that 
it  is  "unauthorized"  and  "inadmissible." 

Mr.  Cappe,  apparently  not  aware  that  he  was  violating  a  rule  of 
Greek  construction,  translates  the  clause,  "  God  was  the  Word ;" 
and  paraphrases  it  thus:  Jesus  Christ  "was  so  fully  instructed  and 
qualified  and  authorized  for  the  errand  upon  which  God  sent  him, 
that  it  was  not  so  properly  he  that  spake  to  men,  as  God  that  spake 
to  them  by  him." 

The  translation  being  vicious,  the  paraphrase,  upon  the  writer's 
own  principles,  is  rendered  untenable.  But  it  may,  also,  be  remark- 
ed that,  admitting  the  translation,  the  sense  of  this  paraphrase  could 
never  be  drawn  out  of  the  words,  by  any  process  of  honest  gramma- 
tical interpretation.  A  fair  paraphrase  is  an  expansion  and  explica- 
tion of  a  meaning,  which  is  first  shewn  to  be  in  the  sentence  para- 
phrased :  but  here  a  meaning  is  arbitrarily  put  upon  the  words,  a 
meaning  not  deduced  from  any  construction  of  the  words  themselves, 
but  drawn  from  the  writer's  previous  hypothesis. 

Mr.  Belsham  prefers  the  rendering,  "  The  Word  was  a  god  ;"  ta- 
king the  predicate  in  the  inferior  and  accommodated  signification. 
On  this  interpretation,  I  submit  two  or  three  remarks  : 

1.  On  a  comparison  of  the  instances  of  an  inferior  application  of 
the  word  God,  as  given  to  magistrates  and  divine  messengers,  with 
the  one  before  us,  every  one  must  perceive  a  palpable  difference.  In 
all  of  them,  either  by  a  strong  antithesis  in  the  connexion,  or  by 
some  other  equally  marked  circumstance,  the  figurative  application 
is  so  very  manifest,  that  the  most  careless  or  perverse  reader  cannot 

vfail  to  be  impressed  with  it.  It  should  also  be  remarked,  that  the 
instances  are  extremely  few.  Their  rarity,  as  well  as  their  marked 
limitation,  puts  the  expression  far  out  of  the  range  of  the  habitual 
phraseology  of  the  Jews. 

2.  This  use  of  the  word  is  evidently  declined  by  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  few  places  in  which  an  apparent  instance 
occurs,  have  either  a  reference  to  the  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, or  they  allude  to  heathen  opinions. 

3.  It  appears  incredible  that  the  apostle  John  should  place,  in  the 
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very  front  of  his  work,  a  declaration  which  might  have  been  convey- 
ed in  plain  and  safe  expressions,  but  which,  upon  the  hypothesis,  is 
couched  in  terms  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  dangerous  misapprehen- 
sion. The  declaration  is  supposed  to  be,  in  sense  and  substance, 
this  :  "Jesus  was  a  prophet  of  the  highest  order,  to  whom  the  Divine 
will  was  fully  revealed,  who  was  endowed  in  a  superior  degree  with 
miraculous  powers,  and  who  was  appointed  Lord  and  King,  in  that 
new  dispensation  which  he  was  authorized  to  introduce  to  supersede 
the  Mosaic  covenant."  And  this  sense  the  apostle  conveys,  by  say- 
ing, "The  Word  was  a  god;"  combining  it  also  with  another  ex- 
pression so  closely  resembling  the  opening  clause  of  the  books  of 
Moses,  that  we  can  scarcely  suppose  the  coincidence  not  to  have 
been  intended.  The  first  sentence  in  the  Pentateuch  was  a  testimo- 
ny against  heathenism  :  but,  if  the  opening  sentence  of  the  Gospel 
declared  that  "  in  the  beginning"  was  an  inferior  god,  it  must 
have  been  most  seriously  offensive  to  the  Jew ;  and  to  the  Gentile 
it  would  appear  as  plainly  harmonizing  with  his  accustomed  poly- 
theism. 

If  the  sense  of  these  clauses  were  nothing  more  than  the  feeble 
truism,  that  Christ  existed  and  received  Divine  communications,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  course  as  an  inspired  teacher,  it  would  fur- 
ther seem  unaccountable  that  the  evangelist  should  instantly  repeat 
the  declaration,  a  declaration  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  self- 
evident,  or  less  necessary  to  be  reiterated.  But  he  does  so  repeat 
it ;  and  thus  he  gives  a  proof  that  he  was  propounding  a  doctrine  of 
the  most  important  and  exalted  kind,  a  doctrine  which  demanded  to 
be  attentively  and  constantly  kept  in  view.  "This  [Word]  was  in 
the  beginning  with  God  :"  as  if  he  said,  '  Let  it  be  ever  recollected 
as  a  truth  of  the  first  importance,  that  this  Divine  Logos  existed,  at 
the  very  commencement  of  all  things,  in  a  state  of  perfect  union 
with  the  Divine  nature.' 

V.  "  All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not  any- 
thing made  that  was  made." 

The  expressing  of  the  proposition  first  in  the  affirmative  form  and 
then  in  the  negative,  is  one  of  the  Hebrew  modes  of  making  the 
sentence  strongly  emphatic,  and  it  is  used  by  the  apostle  John  with 
remarkable  frequency.  Thus  the  very  manner  of  utterance  excites 
the  expectation  of  something  great,  and  out  of  the  range  of  common 
things.  The  questions  to  be  considered  are  the  reference  of  the 
term  "  all  things,"  the  use  of  the  preposition,  and  the  sense  of  the 
verb. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  universal  expression,  it  is  to 
be  ascertained  whether,  with  the  generality  of  Christians,  we  are  to 
understand  it  as  referring  to  the  created  universe,  both  material  and 
intellectual ;  or,  with  the  Unitarians,  as  merely  denoting  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  new  dispensation,  whether  done  by  Christ  him- 
self, or  under  his  direction,  by  his  apostles.  To  assist  the  deter- 
mination on  this  point,  T  submit  these  remarks  : 

L  The  usual  and  proper  signification  of  the  term,  when,  as  here, 
put  absolutely  and  without  any  limitation  suggested  by  the  connex- 
ion, is  the  total  of  all  created  things.     For  example,  "  Thou  hast 
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created  all  things,  and  through  thy  will,  they  were,  and  have  been 
created.  One  God,  the  Father,  of  whom  arc  all  things :  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  are  all  things.  Thou  hast  put  all  things 
under  his  feet.  On  account  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  through 
whom  are  all  things.  Of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all 
things." 

2.  Whenever  in  Scripture  the  moral  effects  of  the  Gospel  are  spo- 
ken of,  under  the  metaphor  of  a  creation,  either  the  ephithet  new  is 
added,  or  other  qualifying  language  is  employed,  so  that  the  figura- 
tive meaning  is  put  out  of  all  doubt. 

3.  In  a  following  sentence  the  same  clause  occurs,  but,  instead  of 
"  all  things,"  the  evangelist  employs  the  common  term  to  express 
the  created  universe,  or  the  human  race  as  a  principal  part  of  it : 
"  THE  AvoRLD  was  uiadc  by  him."  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  explain 
the  one  by  the  other. 

4.  The  most  eminent  grammatical  interpreters,  and  those  who  are 
most  distinguished  for  free-thinking  habits,  speak  decisively  in  fa- 
vor of  the  common  interpretation,  and  with  no  little  contempt  of 
the  other.  "  That  the  term  all  things,"  says  M.  Leclerc,  "  must 
be  understood  of  the  universe,  it  is  needless  to  prove  ;  for,  though 
the  phrase  may  be  applied  to  different  objects,  yet  here  it  cannot  be 
understood  otherwise."  Semler  contends  that  the  reference  to  the 
new  moral  state,  supposed  in  the  Socinian  and  the  modern  Unitarian 
interpretation,  could  never  have  been  intended  by  the  apostle,  for  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  unintelligible  to  his  readers.  Michaelis, 
without  the  smallest  hesitation,  interprets  the  passage  ;  "  The  Word 
was  the  Creator  of  all  things  :"  and  he  adds  this  remark  ;  "  The  as- 
sertion that  the  Word  was  the  Creator  of  the  world,  is  equivalent  to 
the  assertion  that  he  was  God  in  the  highest  possible  sense."  Morus 
thinks  it  perfectly  needless  to  explain  the  words,  since  no  language 
could  more  plainly  express  a  proper  creation.  "  The  oil  things," 
says  Rosenmiiller,  "  must  unquestionably  be  understood  of  the  ac- 
tual Universe  :  it  is  putting  force  upon  both  the  words  and  the  con- 
text, to  interpret  the  phrase  of  the  new  creation."  Paulus  remarks, 
"  The  third  verse,  speaks  of  the  making  of  the  world."  Kuinoel 
comments  upon  the  sentence  thus :  "  All  things,  all  that  have  been 
created,  the  universality  of  things  :  the  opinion  is  wholly  untenable, 
that  these  words  refer  to  the  moral  creation,  the  instruction  and  re- 
formation of  mankind." 

II.  Recourse  is  had  to  another  mode  of  helping  the  Unitarian  in- 
terpretations, which,  with  so  much  pains  and  difficulty,  are  attempted 
to  be  forced  upon  this  text.  It  is  affirmed  that  cTi  ai^oij,  by  or  through 
him,  does  not  here,  and  in  verse  10,  retain  its  proper  signification, 
that  of  a  principal  and  efficient  cause  ;  but  that  it  has  the  same  sense 
as  if  it  had  been  put  in  the  accusative,  si  ou/rav.  So  that  the  mean- 
ing is,  on  (If  count  of  him,  or  for  his  sake.  On  this  assertion,  let  the 
following  considerations  be  attended  to : 

1.  Not  one  of  the  scriptural  instances  which  are  alleged  by  Mr. 
Cappe,  of  Su  with  a  genitive  signifying  the  final  cause  or  motive,  ap- 
pears to  me  satisfactory.  Scarcely  any  of  the  passages  seem  to  ad- 
mit that  sense,  and  none  of  them  to  require  it. 
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2.  The  proper  field  of  investigation,  to  determine  the  question,  is 
the  usage  of  the  apostle  John.  Now,  I  take  upon  me  to  affirm  that 
in  all  his  writings,  not  a  single  passage  can  be  found  tq  countenance 
Mr.  Cappe's  doctrme ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  every  instance  of 
<rw  with  a  genitive  is  decisively  against  him. 

3.  If  the  reader  will,  by  the  help  of  a  Greek  concordance,  exam- 
ine all  the  instances  of  the  two  constructions  in  the  New  Testament, 
he  will  find  the  distinction  observed  clearly,  accurately,  and,  I  think 
I  may  say,  invariably. 

III.  On  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  Mr.  Belsham  expresses  himself 
with  peculiar  positiveness  and  complacency,  as  if  he  had  made  a  nota- 
ble discovery;  "  r;vo^a,/ never  signifies  to  create."  Did  this  writer 
really  intend  to  convey  to  his  readers,  that  any  critic,  translator,  or 
interpreter  had  taken  this  verb  in  the  active  signification,  to  create  ? 
Or  was  it  his  wish  to  insinuate,  that  the  interpretation  which  he  op- 
poses is  founded  upon  such  an  assumption  1  It  is  scarcely  conceiva- 
ble that  he  could  believe  either  of  these  implications  :  yet,  if  not,  I 
know  not  hov/  we  can  acquit  his  argument  of  a  gross  violation  of 
candor  and  integrity.  If,  however,  he  mean  to  assert,  that  this 
word  never  signifies  to  be  created,  we  are  at  issue  with  him.  Its 
true  and  proper  signification  is,  to  he  brought  into  existence,  whether 
that  be  the  first  and  original  being  of  the  subject,  or  any  subsequent 
state  or  manner  of  existence.  In  all  the  variety  of  its  applications, 
and  by  whatever  different  terms,  according  to  its  connexion,  it  may 
be  translated  in  other  languages,  it  always  retains  its  essential  idea, 
that  o?  passivcness  to  a  preceding  cause. 

A  fragment  has  been  preserved  by  Eusebius,  from  the  lost  writings 
of  Amelius,  a  Platonist,  of  the  third  century,  which  shews,  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner,  how  a  classical  philosopher,  a  heathen,  under- 
stood the  language  of  the  evangelist.  The  passage  begins  abruptly, 
and  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  its  connexion  :  but  this  does  not 
diminish  the  decisive  character  of  its  evidence.  "  And  this  indeed 
was  the  Word,  by  which,  since  it  exists  forever,  created  things  were 
produced  ;  as  Heraclitus  himself  would  decide  :  and  most  certainly 
it  is  the  same  which  that  foreign  writer  lays  down,  as  constituted  in 
the  order  and  dignity  of  the  beginning,  to  be  with  God,  and  to  be 
God;  that  by  it  absolutely  all  things  were  produced;  that  in  it,  what- 
ever was  produced,  living,  and  life,  and  existing,  possesses  its  natu- 
ral properties ;  that  it  descended  into  bodily  forms,  and  having  put 
on  a  clothing  of  flesh,  appeared  as  a  human  being,  with  which  ne- 
vertheless it  still  shewed  the  majesty  of  its  nature ;  and  that  at  last, 
being  dismissed  [from  the  body],  it  again  assumed  its  deity,  and  is 
God,  the  same  as  it  was  before  it  was  brought  down  to  the  body  and 
the  flesh  and  the  human  being." 

It  cannot  be  questioned  to  what  writer  this  heathen  philosopher 
refers  :  and,  though  he  comments  upon  the  passage  in  his  own  way, 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  he  understood  the  words  of  the 
evangelist,  as  predicating  of  the  Logos  a  proper  deity,  a  real  agency 
in  the  physical  creation,  an  assumption  of  human  nature  from  a  pre- 
existent  state,  and  a  resuming  of  the  glory  which  had  for  a  season 
been  veiled. 
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VI.  "  In  him  was  life."  The  coherence  of  this  with  the  prece- 
ding sentence,  appears  to  be  the  position  of  a  cause  adequate  to  the 
effect.  So  that  the  argument  is  :  the  production  of  all  things  is 
fitly  attributed  to  the  Word,  because  he  possesses  conscious  and  ac- 
tive existence  in  such  a  manner  that  he  is  able  to  impart  existence : 
he  is  the  Former  of  all  things,  because  he  possesses  essential  and  in- 
finite life,  and  has  the  power  of  communicating  life,  that  is,  of  bring- 
ing animated  beings  into  existence.  In  many  places  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Jehovah  is  called  the  Living  God,  or  tJic  God  of  life  : 
in  opposition  to  the  lifeless  and  imaginary  beings  which  the  heathen 
worshipped ;  and  to  show  that  he  is  the  only  underived  existence, 
and  the  Author  of  existence  to  all  other  beings  :  "With  Thee  is  the 
FOUNTAIN  OF  LIFE."  The  resemblance  of  this  phraseology  to  the 
language  of  the  evangelist,  is  very  evident.  Both  the  connexion 
and  the  terms,  therefore,  bind  us,  in  all  reason,  to  understand  the 
clause  as  it  has  been  explained. 

VII.  "  And  the  Life  was  the  Light  of  men."  The  Messiah  was 
predicted  by  the  prophets,  and  described  by  himself,  as  the  Light  of 
Israel,  the  Light  to  illuminate  all  nations,  the  Light  of  men,  and  the 
Light  of  the  world.  In  the  passage  before  us,  it  is  therefore  with 
just  coherence  that  he,  who  is  the  Author  of  existence,  is  further  re- 
presented as  the  Author  of  all  that  constitutes  the  good  of  existence  : 
deliverance  from  error,  sin,  and  misery,  all  of  which  are,  by  the  fre- 
quent scriptural  metaphor,  called  darkness.  This  exalted  idea  of 
the  Divine  Redeemer  coincides  with  all  the  passages  which  describe 
him  as  the  immediate  Bestower  of  all  spiritual  blessings  on  the  chil- 
dren of  men. 

The  reader  will  permit  the  request,  that  he  would,  with  the  closest 
attention,  review  this  portion  of  the  divine  word,  and  the  observa- 
tions which  have  been  submitted  to  him  upon  it ;  that  he  would 
scrutinize  every  term  and  expression ;  that  he  would  rigorously  but 
impartially  sift  every  argument ;  and  that  he  would  compare  the  se- 
parate parts  of  the  passage  with  each  other,  and  with  the  apparent 
scope  and  design  of  the  whole. 

I  would  in  particular,  with  the  most  respectful  earnestness,  solicit 
any  intelligent  and  candid  Unitarian,  when  he  has  risen  from  the  se- 
rious perusal  of  the  evangelist's  Introduction,  to  form  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  himself  was  about  to  write  a  narrative  of  the  actions,  or 
a  compendium  of  the  discourses,  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  the  further 
supposition  that  his  mind  was  entirely  free  from  acquaintance  with 
any  controversies  on  this  question.  Let  him  then  ask  his  own  mind 
and  conscience,  "  Is  this  the  way  in  which  I  should  open  my  sub- 
ject ?  Are  these,  or  anything  equivalent  to  these,  the  terms  and  ex- 
pressions which  I  should  naturally  and  readily  take  up? — Rather, 
am  I  not  conscious  of  tjie  reverse?  Do  I  not  feel  that,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble for  them  to  be  suggested  to  me,  all  my  principles  would  rise 
against  them,  and  I  should  reject  them  with  the  strongest  disappro- 
bation ?  And,  dropping  the  visionary  supposition,  am  I  not  in- 
wardly sensible  that,  in  my  attempts  to  frame  an  interpretation  of 
this  paragraph,  which  may  wear  at  all  the  semblance  of  consistency, 
I  am  rowing  against  the  stream ;  I  am  putting  language  to  the  tor- 
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tare  ;  I  am  affixing  significations  to  words  and  phrases  which  all  my 
efforts  can  scarcely  keep  me  from  exclaiming,  that  they  could  never 

have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  original  waiter  ? Have  I 

not,  then,  awakening  reasons  for  the  suspicion,  that  I  have  not 
formed  my  opinions  with  that  close  and  faithful  investigation  which 
the  solemn  greatness  of  the  case  requires  1  And  am  I  not  bound  to 
review  the  whole  subject,  in  the  sight  of  the  all-seeing  God,  and  un- 
der the  sense  of  my  accountableness  to  Him  as  the  Author  and  Re- 
vealer  of  truth?" 


NOTICES  or  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

1.  Concio  ad  Chrum.  A  Sermon  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of 
Yale  College,  Sept.  10,  1828.  By  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor.  New 
Haven  :  Hezekiah  Howe.  pp.  38. 

We  have  here  an  able  and  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  natural 
and  entire  depravity  of  man,  founded  on  Eph.  ii.  3,  "  And  wei'e  by 
nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others."  The  plan  of  the 
preacher  is  to  show,  first,  in  what  the  moral  depravity  of  man  con- 
sists ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  depravity  is  by  nature. — In  discussing 
the  first  of  these  propositions.  Dr.  T.  observes,  that  the  depravity  of 
men  "  does  not  consist  in  any  essential  attribute  or  property  of  the 
soul ,"  nor  in  their  being  guilty  of  Adam's  sin  ;  nor  "  in  any  con- 
stitutional propensities  of  their  nature ;"  nor  "  in  any  degree  of 
excitement  in  these  propensities  not  resulting  in  choice  ;"  nor  "  in 
any  disposition  or  tendency  to  sin,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  sin;" 
but  in  "  man's  oimi  act,  consisting  in  a  free  choice  of  some  object 
rather  than  God,  as  his  chief  good ; — or  in  a,  free  preference  of 
the  world,  and  of  worldly  good,  to  the  will  and  glori/  of  God." 
This  view  of  the  subject  he  endeavors  to  support,  and  we  think 
does  support,  by  "  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  ablest  divines,  of 
the  apostles,  and  of  common  sense." 

In  explaining  the  proposition  that  the  depravity  of  men  is  by  na- 
ture, the  author  observes,  "  that  such  is  their  nature,  that  they  will 
sin,  and  onli/  sin,  in  cdl  the  appropriate  circumstances  of  their  being. 
They  sin,  not  only  in  one  situation,  and  under  the  influence  of  par- 
ticular circumstances,  but  in  all  situations,  and  in  all  circumstances, 
— which  makes  it  proper  to  say,  in  the  common  and  legitimate  use 
of  the  term,  that  they  sin  by  nature.  The  proposition,  thus  explain- 
ed, is  established,  by  an  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  to  human  con- 
sciousness, and  to  facts. 

The  discussion  is  concluded  with  the  following  remarks  : 

1.  "It  is  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse,  that  infants 
should  be  saved  through  tlic  redemption  of  Christ.  They  belong  to 
a  race  who,  by  nature,  and  in  all  the  appropriate  circumstances  of 
their  being,  will  sin."  "  When  made  meet,  therefore,  for  the  celestial 
paradise,  and  admitted  there,  their  song  may  tell  of  the  grace  that 
brought  them  to  its  glories." 
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2.  "That  sin  or  guilt  pertains  exclusively  to  voluntary  action,  is 
the  true  principle  of  Orthodoxy."  The  old  Orthodox  divines  held 
that  men  sinned  in  Adam,  and  thus  became  depraved.  We  hold 
that  ihey  sin  by  nature — sin  in  in  themselves  and  for  themselves,  and 
thus  render  themselves  depraved. 

3.  "  The  view  of  sin,  or  moral  depravity,  maintained  in  this  dis- 
course, cannot  be  justly  ascribed  to  mental  perversion,  or  to  any 
sinister  or  selfish  design. "-^We  know  not  on  what  jTronnds  the 
theological  Professors  at  New  Haven  have  been  charged  with  a  de- 
reliction of  Orthodox  principles,  in  their  views  on  this  subject.  We 
see  no  reason  at  all  for  such  a  charge.  So  far  as  the  nature  of  sin* 
IS  concerned,  their  views  are  substantially  the  same  with  those  of 
Hopkins,  and  Spring,  and  Dwight,  and  Emmons,  and  of  the  Ortho- 
dox clergy  of  New  England  generally.  If,  indeed,  there  is  any 
perceptible  difference,  we  are  satisfied  it  is  chiefly  verbal. 

4.  "  The  universal  depravity  of  mankind  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  moral  perfection  of  God." 

5.  "  The  view  of  man's  depravity  here  given  is  of  great  impor- 
tance "  in  its  bearing  on  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel." 

"  Does  God  charge  on  men,  as  that  which  deserves  his  endless  indignation, 
what  Himself  does  ?  Does  God  summon  men  to  repentance  with  commands  and 
entreaties,  and  at  the  same  time  tell  them,  that  all  etTorts  at  compliance  are  as 
useless,  as  the  muscular  motions  of  a  corpse  to  get  life  again.  Does  this  book 
of  God's  inspiration,  shock  and  appal  the  world,  with  the  revelation  of  such 
things,  respecting  God  and  respecting  man  .-'  Will  the  charge  of  such  sin  on 
man,  touch  the  secret  place  of  tears.'  Will  the  exhibition  of  such  a  God,  allure 
the  guilty  to  confide  in  his  mercy  ?  If  so,  preach  it  out — preach  it  consistently, 
preach  nothing  to  contradict  it, — dwell  on  your  message,  that  God  creates  men 
sinners  and  damns  them  for  being  so. — Tell  them  such  is  their  nature  and  such 
the  mode  of  his  interposition,  that  there  is  no  more  hope  from  acting  on  the  part 
of  the  sinner  than  from  not  acting  ;  tell  them  they  may  as  well  sleep  on,  and 
sleep  away  these  hours  of  mercy,  as  attempt  anything  in  the  work  of  their  sal- 
vation ;  that  all  is  as  hopeless  with  effort  as  without  it.  Spread  over  this  world 
such  a  curtain  of  sackcloth,  such  a  midnight  of  terror,  and  how,  as  the  appro- 
priate effect,  would  each  accountable  immortal,  either  sit  down  in  the  sullenness 
of  inaction,  or  talse  his  solitary  way  to  hell  in  the  frenzy  of  despair ! 

"  But  such  is  not  the  message  of  wrath  and  of  mercy,  by  which  a  revolted 
world  is  to  be  awed  and  allured  back  to  its  Maker.  The  message  we  are  to  de- 
hver  to  men  is  a  message  of  wrath,  because  they  are  the  perpetrators  of  the 
deed  that  deserves  wrath. — It  is  a  message  of  mercy  to  men  who,  by  actinof,  are 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  it,  and  who  can  never  hope  to  comply  even  through 
God's  agency,  without  putting  themselves  to  the  doing  of  the  very  thing  com- 
manded of  God."  pp.  3G,  37. 

The  preacher  concludes  with  remarking  "  on  the  fearful  condi- 
tion and  prospects  of  the  sinner." 

"  His  sin  is  his  own.  He  yields  himself,  by  his  own  free  act,  by  his  own 
choice,  to  those  propensities  of  his  nature,  which  under  the  weight  of  God's 
authority  he  might  to  govern.  The  gratification  of  these  he  makes  his  chief 
good,  immortal  as  he  is.  For  this  he  lives  and  acts — this  he  puts  in  the  place 
of  God — and  for  this,  and  for  nothing  better,  he  tramples  on  God's  authority 
and  incurs  his  wrath.  Glad  would  he  be,  to  escape  the  guilt  of  it.  Oh — could 
he  persuade  himself  that  the  fault  is  not  his  own, — this  would  wake  up  peace  in 
his  guilty  bosom.     Could  he  believe  that  God  is  bound  to  convert  and  save  him ; 

*  The  diflficull  subject  presented  in  a  note  (pp.  29 — 34)  we  have  not  space  or  lime  here 
to  discuss.  And  withoui  opportunity  for  discussion,  we  prefer  not  to  haziird  an  opinion 
respecting  it. 
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or  even  that  he  could  make  it  certain  that  God  will  do  it, — this  would  allay  his 
fears, — this  would  stamp  a  bow  on  the  cloud  that  thickens,  and  darkens,  and 
thunders  damnation  on  his  guilty  path.  But  his  guilt  is  all  his  own,  and  a  just 
God  may  leave  him  to  his  choice.  He  is  going  on  to  a  wretched  eternity,  the 
self-made  victim  of  its  woes.  Amid  sabbaths  and  bibles,  the  intercessions  of 
saints,  the  songs  of  angels,  the  entreaties  of  God's  ambassadors,  the  accents  of 
redeeming  love,  and  the  blood  that  speaketh  peace,  he  presses  on  to  death. 
God  beseeching  with  tenderness  and  terror — Jesus  telling  him  he  died  once,  and 
could  die  again,  to  save  him — mercy  weeping  over  him  day  and  night — heaven 
lifting  up  its  everlasting  gates — hell  burning,  and  sending  up  its  smoke  of  tor- 
ment, and  the  weeping  and  the  wailing  and  the  gnashing  of  teeth,  within  his 
hearing, — and  onward  still  he  goes. — See  the  infatuated  immortal ! — Fellow 
sinner, — it  is  you. 

"  Bowels  of  divine  compassion — length,  breadth,  height,  depth  of  Jesus'  love 
Spirit  of  all  grace, — save  him — Oh  save  him — or  he  dies  forever."  p.  38. 

2.  The  Character,  Trials,  and  Security  of  the  Church.  A  Ser- 
mon preached  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Meeting  House  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Society  in  South  Brookfield,  August  13th,  1829.  By  Mi- 
CAH  Stone,  Pastor  of  the  Church.  Brookfield  :  E.  and  G.  Mer- 
riam.     pp.  31. 

We  have  read  this  discourse  with  great  satisfaction,  knowing  as 
we  do  the  various  afflictions  through  which  its  estimable  author,  and 
his  beloved  church  and  people  have  recently  been  called  to  pass. 
The  bush  with  them  has  indeed  been  burning,  but  we  rejoice  to 
know  that  it  has  not  been  consumed.*  We  rejoice  that  it  still  lives, 
full  of  vigor,  of  hope,  aud  of  promise,  a  monument  of  the  faithful- 
ness of  its  covenant  Head  and  Redeemer.  We  congratulate  the 
members  of  this  suffering  flock,  in  the  so  speedy  accomplishment  of 
their  wishes  and  endeavors  in  regard  to  a  temple  for  the  public 
worship  of  their  God,  and  would  devoutly  implore  for  them  the  pre- 
sence of  Him  'who  walketh  in  the  midst  of  his  golden  candlesticks' 
to  fulfil  in  them  all  those  benefits  of  aflliction  which  are  suorrrested 
ni  this  excellent  discourse.  May  the  scenes  through  which  they 
have  passed  be  so  sanctified  to  them,  as  to  increase  their  faith,  pro- 
mote their  knowledge,  give  importunity  and  fervency  to  their  prayers, 
inspire  them  with  "  a  tender  sympathy  for  each  other,"  and  purge 
out  from  among  them  all  those  who  are  not  '  builded  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the 
chief  corner-stone.' 

3.  A  Discourse  delivered  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Freder- 
ich  A.  Farley,  as  Pastor  of  the  Westminster  Congregational  So- 
ciety in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Scjit.  10,  1828.  By  William 
Ellery  Channing.     Boston  :  Bowles  and  Dearborn,     pp.  36. 

There  are  parts  of  this  discourse  which  we  cordially  approve; 
others,  which  we  cordially  disapprove ;  and  others  which,  after 
several  readings,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  we  understand.  The  author 
clothes  himself  often  in  a  mysticism  of  expres.sion,  through  which 
the  sense  is  but  dimly  seen,  and  not  unfrequently  the  reader  is 
left  in  doubt   whether   it  is  seen  at   all.     The  admirers  of  Dr.  C. 

*  An  nlliision  to  Mr.  Stone's  text,  Ex.  iii.  2. 
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will,  of  course,  attribute  this  to  his  superior  refinement;  but  such  a 
reason,  if  admitted,  does  not  furnish  an  apology  :  For,  however 
refined  a  public  teacher  may  be,  and  however  sublimated  his  con- 
ceptions, if  he  deign  at  all  to  come  down,  and  discourse  with  men 
of  ordinary  minds,  he  ought  to  adapt  himself  to  their  capacities — 
he  ought  to  discourse  in  such  a  way  that  the  sense  may  be  easily 
and  certainly  apprehended. 

The  discourse  is  founded  on  Eph.  v.  1,  "Be  ye  followers  of  God, 
as  dear  children."  This  exhortation  is  addressed  by  the  apostle  to 
true  believers  hi  Christ — who  are  spoken  of  in  tlie  immediate  con- 
nexion as  "  saints" — whom  "  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  hath  forgiven" 
— and  who  "  are  sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  unto  the  day  of 
redemption."  Dr.  C,  however,  by  a  gross  perversion,  applies  it 
without  distinction  to  the  whole  human  race,  supposing  all  of  every 
character  to  be  exhorted,  as  the  "  clear  ehildren^'  of  God,  to  be  fol- 
lowers of  him. 

That  the  author  would  deny  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity  was, 
of  course,  to  be  expected  ;  but  he  does  more  than  this.  He  uses 
ex])ressions  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  man,  such  as  we  have  never 
before  heard  from  a  professed  minister  of  the  New  Testament. 
Mankind  are  here  represented  as  enjoying  "  a  participation  of  the 
Divine  nature" — as  having  a  "like  nature  to  God,"  and  a  "kindred 
nature  to  God" — as  having  "  a  Divine  likeness,"  "  a  heavenly  treas- 
ure within  them."  pp.  9,  17,  22,  34.  "  God  does  not  sustain  a 
figurative  resemblance  to  man.  It  is  the  resemblance  of  a  parent 
to  a  child,  the  likeness  of  a  kindred  nature."  p.  10.  "  We  discern 
the  impress  of  God's  attributes  in  the  universe  by  accordance  of 
nature,  and  enjoy  them  through  sympathy."  p.  13.  "  What  is  it 
to  be  a  Father  1  tt  is  to  communicate  one's  oicn  nature,  to  give  life 
to  kindred  beings."  "  This  name  belongs  to  God,  because  he  frames 
spirits  like  Jii?nsclf,  and  delights  to  give  them. what  is  most  glorious 
and  blessed  in  his  own  nature."  p.  18.  "  I  cannot  but  pity  the  man, 
who  recognizes  nothing  godlike  in  his  otim  nature."  p.  26.  Dr.  C. 
repeatedly  speaks  of  "  reverencing  human  nature."  "  I  reverence 
human  nature  too  much  to  do  it  violence.  I  see  too  much  divinity  in 
its  ordinary  operations,  to  urge  on  it  a  forced  and  vehement  virtue." 
p.  22.  "  I  do  and  I  must  reverence  human  nature.  Neither  the 
sneers  of  a  worldly  scepticism,  nor  the  groans  of  a  gloomy  theology, 
disturb  my  faith  in  its  godlike  powers  and  tendencies."  p.  27.  "  I 
conclude  with  saying,  let  the  minister  cherish  a  reverence  for  his 
own  nature."  p.  34.* 

If,  by  such  variety  of  expression,  our  author  had  intended  no 
more  than  this,  that  men  naturally  have  noble  fliculties,  and  precious, 
immortal  souls,  we  could  cheerfully  have  accorded  to  the  sentiment, 
however  much  we  might  dislike  his  mode  of  expressing  it.  But  he 
does  mean  more  than  this.  He  means,  not  only  that  men  have  god- 
like faculties  and  powers,  but  that  they  naturally  employ  them  in  a 
godlike  manner.     He  believes  that  we  inherit,  by  nature,  the  moral 

*  A  new  duty  tliis  for  ministers  of  the  Gospel — one  to  which,  we  venture  to  say,  tliey 
never  were  exhorted  before. 
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as  well  as  the  natural  image  of  God.  Speaking  of  the  goodness  of 
God,  he  asks,  "  How  do  we  understand  this,  but  by  Xhe  principle  of 
luve  implanted  in  the  human  breast  ?"  p.  11.  "I  bless  it  (our  nature) 
for  its  kind  ajfections,  for  its  strong  and  tender  love.  I  honor  it  for 
its  struggles  against  oppression,"*  &c.  "  and  still  more  for  its  exam- 
ples of  heroic  and  saintly  virtue."  p.  27.  "  The  Divinity  is  stirring 
within  the  human  breast,  and  demanding  a  culture  and  a  liberty 
worthy  of  the  child  of  God."  p.  30. 

An  English  Unitarian  reviewer,  in  the  Monthly  Review  for  June, 
1820,  speaking  of  Rammohun  Roy,  says,  "  His  plan  for  reforming 
the  religion  of  Hindoostan  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  which 
Philo  imagined  for  the  reformation  of  the  Jewish  religion.  The 
system  of  both  of  these  writers  consists  in  adopting  Unitarianism 
or  Pantheism  for  their  radical  theology."  "  In  the  Evangelic  Ger- 
man church,"  says  he  in  another  place,  "  Pantheism  is  already  be- 
coming the  favorite  theology,  and  is  believed  to  be  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  by  very  eminent  and  very  learned  commentators." 
pp.  174,  176.  Pantheism  regards  God  as  the  soul  of  the  universe, 
and  everything  else  so  connected  with  him,  as  to  be  reckoned  in 
some  sense  a  part  of  God.  Now  we  do  not  charge  Dr.  C.  with 
advocating  this  wild  theory  of  religion  ;  for,  as  we  said,  we  do  not 
know  that  we  understand  him.  He  may  have  written  rd^iher  poeti- 
cally. The  sense  he  intended  to  convey  may  be  wrapped  up  in  a 
mist  of  verbiage,  through  which  it  is  not  easy  for  the  eye  to  pene- 
trate. But  possibly  the  extracts  already  made,  taken  in  their  obvious 
sense,  will  lead  our  readers  to  suspect  him  of  leaning,  (it  may  be 
unconsciously  to  himself,)  towards  the  theory  above  named.  And 
possibly  the  extracts  we  are  about  to  make  may  serve  to  confirm 
them  in  these  suspicions.  "  Its  (religion's)  noblest  influence  con- 
sists in  making  us  more  and  more  partakers  of  the  Divinity."  p.  4. 
"  In  ourselves  are  the  elements  of  the  Divinity."  p.  10.  "  What  then 
is  religion  ?  I  answer ;  it  is  not  the  adoration  of  a  God,  with  whom 
we  have  no  common  properties ;  of  a  distinct,  foreign,  separate  Be- 
ing;  but  of  an  all-communicating  Parent."  pp.  18, 19.  Our  author 
speaks  of  some,  "  in  whom  the  Divine  nature  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
passions  ;"  and  of  others,  in  whom  "  the  Divinity  is  growing."  pp. 
35,  25.  "  Beneath  the  sweat  of  the  laborer,  beneath  the  rags  and 
ignorance  of  the  poor,  beneath  the  vices  of  the  sensual  and  selfish," 
there  is  to  be  discerned,  says  he,  "  in  the  depths  of  the  soul,  a  Di- 
vine pi-ineiple,  a  ray  of  the  Infinite  Light,  which  may  yet  break 
forth  and  shine,  as  the  sun,  in  the  kingdom  of  God."  p.  34. 

One  of  the  greatest  apparent  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Unitarians 
is  to  determine  what  to  make  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  One  says,  "  The 
Spirit  of  God  is  God  himself;"  another  calls  it  an  attribute  of  God  ; 
another,  an  emanation  from  God  ;  and  still  another,  a  Divine  energy. 
Dr.  C.  defines  it  "  a  Divine  assistance"  or  "  aid." 

"  Scripture  and  experience  concur  in  teaching,  that  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 
are  to  understand  a  Divine  assistance  adapted  to  our  moral  freedom,  and  accord- 

*  By  whom  has  human  nature  been  so  grievously  oppressed  ?  By  wild  beasts — or  de- 
mons—or by  the  possessors  of  this  same  godlike  human  nature  ? 
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ant  with  tlie  fuiulamental  truth,  tliat  virtue  is  tiie  mind's  own  work.  By  the 
Holy  Spirit,  I  understand  an  aid,  whicii  must  be  gained  and  made  effectual  by 
our  own  •iclivity  ;  an  aid,  which  no  more  interferes  witli  our  faculties,  than  the 
assistance  which  we  receive  Irom  our  fellow  beings  ;  an  aid,  which  silently  min- 
gles and  conspires  with  all  other  helps  and  means  of  goodness  ;  an  aid  by  which 
we  unfold  our  natural  i)owcrs  in  a  natural  order,  and  by  which  we  are  strength- 
ened to  understand  and  apply  the  resources  derived  from  our  munificent  Creator. 
This  aid  we  cannot  pursue  too  much,  or  pray  for  too  earnestly."  pp.  23,  24. 

Did  our  limits  permit,  we  might  take  the  definition  here  given  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  carry  it  through  the  Bible,  applying  it  to  all 
passages  in  which  the  phrase,  Holy  Spirit,  is  used.  But  our  read- 
ers are  requested  to  do  this  for  themselves.  In  place  of  the  words 
Holy  Spirit,  Spirit  of  God,  &c.,  wherever  they  occur,  substitute  the 
words,  Divine  aid,  and  see  whether,  by  such  a  process,  the  sense  of 
the  sacred  writings  is  improved.  "  The  natural  man  receiveth  not 
the  things  of  the  Divine  aid  of  God."  "  Ye  are  not  in  the  flesh, 
but  in  the  Divine  aid."  "  Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple 
of  the  Divine  aid." 

We  think  it  cannot  be  longer  doubted,  if  hitherto  it  has  been, 
that  Dr.  C.  is  a  teacher  of  universal  salvation.  In  the  discourse 
before  us,  this  doctrine  is  expressed  '  with  an  explicitness  which 
need  not  be  misunderstood.'  "  How  far  the  Supreme  Being  may 
communicate  his  attributes  to  his  intelligent  offspring,  I  stop  not  to 
inquire.  But  that  his  Almighty  goodness  will  ivipart  to  them  potoers 
and  GLORIES,  of  ivhich  the  material  universe  is  but  a,  faint  emblem, 
I  eannut  doubt."  p.  17.  "  This  name  (Father)  belongs  to  God, 
because  he  frames  spirits  like  himself,  and  delights  to  give  them  ivhat 
is  most  glorious  and  blessed  in  his  own  nature."  p.  18.  God  "  looks 
on  us  with  parental  interest,  and"  his  "great  design  it  is  to  commu- 
nicate to  us  forever,  and  in  freer  and  fuller  streams,  his  own  power, 
goodness,  and  joy."  p.  19.  Speaking  of  certain  alleged  exhibitions 
of  human  nature  in  the  general,  our  author  says,  "  These  are  marks 
of  a  Divine  origin,  and  the  pledges  of  a  celestial  inheritance  ; 
and  I  thank  God  that  my  own  lot  is  bound  up  in  that  of  the  human 
RACE."  p.  27. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  cannot  be  needed  or  desired,  that  we 
should  undertake  a  formal  refutation  of  the  errors  of  this  discourse. 
It  is  enough  that  we  have  exposed  some  of  them.  We  should  not 
have  done  even  this,  had  we  not  been  impelled  to  it  by  an  imperious 
sense  of  duty.  It  is  net  that  we  have  pleasure  in  finding  fault,  but 
it  is  that  we  witness  a  man  of  Dr.  Channing's  literary  distinction — 
a  man,  who  has  many  admirers,  and  in  whose  steps  numbers  will 
think  it  safe  to  follow,  holding  forth  opinions  on  the  greatest  of  all 
subjects,  which  in  our  consciences  we  regard  as  subversive  of  the 
Gospel,  and  ruinous  to  souls, — it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  felt 
constrained  to  notice  the  discourse  before  us  in  the  manner  we  have. 
We  have  felt  that  this  was  the  least  we  could  do.  The  public  must 
now  form  a  judgement  of  it  for  themselves. 

We  have  said,  there  are  parts  of  this  discourse  which  we  cordially 
approve.  There  are  indeed  passages,  to  which,  if  separated  from 
their  connexion,  and  interpreted  according  to  the  usual  acceptation 
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of  terms,  we  could  most  heartily  subscribe.     We  give  the  following 

as  an  example. 

"  To  a  man  who  is  growing  in  the  likeness  of  God,  faith  begins  even  here  to 
change  into  vision.  He  carries  within  himself  a  proof  of  a  Deity,  which  can 
only  be  understood  by  experience.  He  more  than  believes,  he  feels  the  Divine 
presence  ;  and  gradually  rises  to  an  intercourse  with  his  Maker,  to  which  it  is 
not  irreverent  to  apply  the  name  of  friendship  and  intimacy.  The  apostle  John 
intended  to  express  this  truth,  when  he  tells  us  that  he,  in  whom  a  principle  of 
Divine  charity  or  benevolence  has  become  a  habit  and  life,  '  dwells  in  God  and 
God  in  him.'  "  p.  G. 

4.  The  Day  of  Doom  ;  or  a  Poetical  Description  of  the  Great 
and  Last  Judgement ;  with  a  short  Discourse  about  Eternity.  By 
Michael  Wigglesworth,  A.  M.  Teacher  of  the  Church  at  Mai- 
den, in  N.  E.  From  the  sixth  Edition,  1715.  Boston  :  Charles 
Ewer,  1S2S.  pp.  96. 

We  are  utterly  unable  to  assign  a  motive  for  the  republication  of 
these  old  scraps  of  '  ryme  and  meeter'  at  the  present  time.  Their 
author  was  a  pious  and  useful  minister  of  a  former  age,  who,  no 
doubt  from  the  best  of  motives,  filled  up  the  intervals  of  a  protracted 
coniinemeut  in  writing  what  then  passed  here  for  poetry.  But  why 
drag  out  his  performance  from  under  the  ashes  of  more  than  a  century, 
and  offer  it  for  present  circulation  ?  Is  it  to  go  v/ith  the  Token,  the 
Souvenir,  &c.,  as  a  Christmas  present  ?  Or  is  it  to  burlesque  Evan- 
gelical religion,  and  bring  a  most  serious  and  awful  subject  into  pro- 
fane ridicule  and  contempt?  This  latter  is  the  impression  which  first 
forced  itself  upon  us  ;  but  considering  the  character  and  standing  of 
the  publisher,  u'e  would  not  indulge  it,  and  we  do  not. 

But  whatever  motive  may  have  led  to  the  publication  of  this  book, 
we  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  use  that  will  be  made  of  it.  It  will  be 
referred  to  as  demonstration  strong  that  the  Orthodox  of  New  Eng- 
land do  now  hold  to  certain  modifications  of  doctrine  here  set  forth, 
particularly  the  damnation  of  infants,  their  own  most  solemn  convic- 
tions and  repeated  asseverations  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 
We  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  Christian  Examiner  should  find 
matter  here  for  a  whole  chapter,  and  should  even  insist  upon  our 
being  responsible  for  that  in  poetry,  which  we  deny  in  prose. 


MISCELI.AWSOUS    DEPARTMEK'T. 

REMARKS   ON  A  "  LETTER  TO  THE  REV.   PARSONS   COOKE." 

Tlie  Christian  Examiner  for  July  and  August  (published  in  November)  con- 
tains a  letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Parsons  Cooke,  remarking  on  his  Sermon, 
entitled,  "  Unitarianism  an  Exclusive  System."  For  the  contents  of  this  ser- 
mon, we  are  in  no  shape  responsible,  having  never  expressed  an  opinion  respect- 
ing it,  one  way  or  the  other.  Its  author  is  of  age,  and  will  doubtless  answer 
for  himself.  If  any  of  his  assertions  are  too  svveepinc,  or  have  been  made  with- 
out necessary  qualification,  ho  will,  we  presume,  modify  or  retract  thera.  Or 
if  thoy  are  capable  of  being  siipportcd,  he  is  able  to  support  them.     Hence,  if 
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the  letter  to  Mr.  Cooke  had  respected  him  only,  we  should  have  left  it  exclu- 
sively to  him,  and  taken  no  public  notice  of  it  whatever. 

But  this  letter  does  not  respect  Mr.  Cooke  only.  It  takes  a  wider  range.  Re- 
peated mention  is  made  in  it  of  Mr.  Cooke's  "  party."  Reference  is  had  to  those  in 
close  alliance  with  Mr.  Cooke,  "  who  would  ovcrthroin  the  institutions  by  tcluck 
the  state  is  upheld,  in  order  to  erect  on  their  ruins  a  power,  wliicli  by  them  may 
be  deemed  a  blessing,  though  in  all  ages  it  has  been  found  a  curse."  Indeed,  all 
the  flagitious  designs  attributed  to  Mr.  Cooke  are  virtually  charged  upon  '  his 
party" — •  who  set  liim  on,  or  uphold  him,'  but  '  who  are  not  yet  prepared  for 
battle,'  and  '  had  rather  he  had  not  come  out,  at  least  so  soon' — fearing  *  that 
the  victory  may  be  lost,  by  the  too  eager  and  p-emature  onsets  of  some  of  their 
inexperienced  subalterns.' 

AV'ho  then  are  Mr.  Cooke"s  party — on  whose  heads  this  alleged  criminality 
rests.'  No  reader  of  the  letter  can  doubt,  for  a  moment,  who  the  icriter  of  it 
intends  to  stigmatize,  as  constituting  this  hated  party.  They  are  the  Orthodox 
of  Massachusetts.  "  It  cannot  but  be  anmsing,"  says  the  writer,  "  to  remark 
your  wailing  for  the  persecuted  sect  to  which  you  bfloxg.  What !  the  proud 
ORTHODOX  minister  ....  belong  to  a  persecuted  sect !"  "  How  strange  that  all 
the  world  should  conspire  against  so  meek  and  humble  a  spirit  as  Orthodoxrj .'" 
"  Is  the  whole  system  of  morals  discarded  from  the  Orthodox  theology  °"  "  Is 
abuse  of  public  agents,  seditious  appeals  to  the  people  against  the  government, 
open  reviling  of  the  law,  sanctioned  by  the  Calvinistic  creed?" — It  is  then  the 
Evangelical  or  Orthodox  Christians  of  this  commonwealth,  who  are  charged 
with  '  setting  on  or  upholding"  Mr.  Cooke,  and  "  who  would  overthrow  the  in- 
stitutions by  which  the  state  is  upheld."  It  is  the  Orthodox  religious  commu- 
nity, from  whose  '•'  theology"  it  is  more  than  hinted  that  "  the  icholc  system  of 
morals  is  discarded  j"  and  by  whose  creed,  "  abuse  of  pubhc  agents,  seditious 
appeals  to  the  people  against  the  goverimaent,  and  reviling  of  law,"  are  said  to 
be  "  sanctioned." 

Now  if  this  letter,  filled  as  it  is  with  false  charges  and  groundless  insinuations 
against  a  very  considerable  portion  of  our  religious  community,  had  come  out 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  publication  in  the  Christian  Examiner,  we  should  not 
have  bestowed  on  it  any  particular  attention.  For  we  have  become  so  much 
accustomed  to  reproaches  from  that  quarter,  that  they  are  regarded  as  a  thing 
of  course — we  scarcely  feel  them — they  pass  by  us  as  the  idle  wind.  But  this 
letter  is  no  ordinary  communication,  in  the  periodical  which  contains  it.  A 
very  high  degree  of  importance  evidently  attaches  to  it.  It  purports  to  be  from 
the  pen  of  a  magistrate,  and  the  common  declaration  among  Unitarians,  who 
may  be  expected  to  know,  attributes  it  to  one  in  an  elevated  station.  We  shall 
not  name  its  reputed  author ;  for,  out  of  regard  to  the  credit  of  our  institutions 
and  government,  we  are  unwilling  to  name  him  in  this  connexion. 

In  refutation  of  his  charges  against  the  Orthodox  of  this  community,  we 
shall,  of  course,  say  nothing.  If  the  lives  and  conversation  of  our  ministerial 
and  Christian  brethren  and  friends  will  not  shield  them  from  the  imputation  of 
designing  to  overthrow  the  institutions  of  their  country, — come  this  imputa- 
tion from  what  source  it  may  ; — if  their  example  does  not  furnish  a  sufficient 
reply  to  the  interrogation,  "  Is  the  whole  system  of  morals  discarded  from  the 
Orthodox  theology  .■"' — then  nothing  we  could  say  would  avail  to  remove  or  re- 
lieve the  difHculty.  Instead  of  stopping  to  refute  insinuations  and  aspersions 
like  those  here  cast  upon  us,  it  becomes  us  rather  to  demand  the  evidence  on 
which  they  are  alleged.     And  this  evidence  we  do  demand.     And  until  it  is 
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furnished,  we  will  hold  the  writer  of  this  letter,  be  he  high  or  low,  as  a  false 
accuser  of  our  brethren. 

In  what  a  pitiable  light  is  the  writer  of  this  letter  dragged  forth,  and  made  to 
present  himself  before  the  public,  by  the  insertion  of  his  performance  in  the 
Christian  Examiner  ?  If  he  wished  to  write  a  letter  of  reproof  to  Mr.  Cooke, 
why  not  write  it,  and  send  it,  and  say  no  more  about  it .-"  If  Unitarians  cannot 
support  their  cause  without  enlisting  in  it,  as  heated  religious  partizans,  some 
of  the  highest  public  functionaries  of  the  state  and  nation — those  whose  official 
duties  require  that  they  should  be  raised,  beyond  all  others,  above  bias  and  party 
feeling  of  every  kind,  and  enjoy  tlie  confidence,  as  they  do  the  support,  of  the 
whole  community — we  repeat  it,  if  the  Unitarians  cannot  sustain  their  cause 
without  enlisting  such  men,  as  declaimers  at  their  public  meetings,  and  writers 
in  their  periodicals,  to  accuse  and  denounce  those  who  differ  from  them  in  sen- 
timent, but  who  have  the  same  right  as  they,  to  think,  and  speak,  and  act  for 
themselves  ; — then  let  Unitarianism  go  down.  Yes,  really,  we  think  it  had  bet- 
ter go  doion.  And  if  it  cannot  be  supported  but  by  such  means,  we  hazard 
nothing  in  predicting,  it  icill  go  down.  The  good  sense  of  this  community 
cannot,  will  not,  long  sustain  it.  We  see  not  witli  what  face  the  reputed  writer 
of  this  letter  to  Mr.  Cooke  can  proceed  another  step  in  the  performance  of  his 
professional  duty.  For  no  man  of  information  and  piety  can  look  on  him,  go 
where  he  may,  without  thinking — and  without  blushing  for  his  country  while  he 
thinks, — '  This  is  the  magistrate  who  rails  at  Orthodoxy  !  This  is  he  who  im- 
putes to  the  Orthodox  the  design  of  overthrowing  the  institutions  of  their 
country  !  This  is  he  who  has  said,  in  so  many  words,  Is  the  whole  system  of 
morals  discarded  from  the  Orthodox  theology  .'  This  is  he,  who  has  the  effron- 
tery to  claim  the  confidence  of  Evangelical  Christians,  while  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  slander  and  abuse  them  in  the  most  public  manner  !' 

In  speaking  of  the  writer  of  this  letter,  we  have  called  no  names.  In  our  in- 
quiries after  him,  we  have  heard  but  one  name  mentioned.  We  would  do  no 
one  the  injustice  of  ascribing  it  to  him  wrongfully  ;  and  if  any  individual,  after 
reading  our  remarks,  shall  think  himself  implicated  as  its  author,  and  shall  wish 
to  wash  his  hands  of  it,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  afford  him  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity in  our  power. 


UNITARIAN  IMPATIENCE. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  Unitarians  are  waiting  with  impatience  to  hear 
what  D  ■.  Beecher  will  reply  to  remarks  in  the  Christian  Examiner  relative  to 
his  Letters  on  the  damnation  of  Infants.  We  presume,  from  all  circumstances, 
that  their  patience  cannot  yet  have  been  very  sorely  tried ;  and  lest  it  should  be,  we 
take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  Dr.  Beecher  is  waiting,  we  hope  patiently,  for  the 
tardy  Examiner  to  finish  what  it  may  have  to  offer,  that  he  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking,  once  more,  in  behalf  of  God  and  truth. 


CHRISTIAN  SPECTATOR. 

The  conductors  of  the  Christian  Spectator  inform  us,  on  the  cover  of  their 
last  number,  that  they  propose,  afler  the  present  year,  to  publish  their  work  as 
a  religious  quarterly,  continuing  the  present  title,  and  each  number  containing 
at  least  as  many  pages  as  three  of  the  monthly  numbers.  We  cordially  approve 
the  contemplated  change,  and  wish  them  abundant  success  in  their  important 
undertaking. 
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